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EPOCH    I. 

Wb  are  now  anriyed  at  a  school  of  painting  whica  possesses 
indisputable  proofs  of  having,  in  ancient  times,  ranked  among 
the  first  in  Italy,  as  in  no  part  of  that  country  do  tlie  re« 
mains  of  antiquity  eyince  a  more  refined  taste,  nowhere  do 
we  find  mosaics  executed  with  more  elegance,*  nor  any  thing 
more  beautiful  than  the  subterranean  chambers  which  are 
ornamented  with  historical  designs  and  grotesques.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  its  deriving  its  origin  from  ancient  Greece,  and 
the  ancient  history  of  design,  in  which  we  read  of  many  of 
its  early  artists,  have  ennobled  it  above  all  others  in  Italy, 
and  on  this  account  we  feel  a  greater  regret  at  the  barbarism 
which  overwhelmed  it  in  common  with  other  schools.  We 
may  express  a  similar  sentiment  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which, 
from  its  affinity  in  situation  and  government,  I  shall  include 
in  this  Fourth  Book,  but  generally  in  the  notes,  t  That 
island,  too,  possessed  many  Greek  colonies,  who  have  left 
vases  and  metals  of  such  extraordinary  workmanship,  that 

*  In  the  Museo  of  the  Sig.  D.  Franc.  Daniete,  are  lome  birds  not 
inferior  to  the  doves  of  Vnrietti. 

t  I  adopt  this  mode  because  **  little  has  hitherto  been  publiahsd  on  the 
SicQian  school, "  as  the  Sig.  Hackert  obaervea  in  his  **  Memorie  de' 
Pittori  Meninesi.'*  I  had  not  seen  that  book  when  I  psUisbed  the  for- 
mer edition  of  the  present  work,  and  I  was  then  desirous  that  tiM  au- 
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many  have  thought  that  Sicily  preceded.  Athens  in  carrying 
this  art  to  perfection.  But  to  proceed  to  the  art  of  painting 
in  Naples,  which  is  our  present  object,  we  may  observe,  that 
Dominici  and  the  other  oatioQal  writer9,  the  notice  of  whom 
I  shall  reserve  for  their  proper  places,  affirm,  that  that  city 
was  never  wholly  destitute  of  artists,  not  only  in  the  ancient 
times,  which  Filostrato  extols  so  highly  in  the  proemium  of 
his  '^  Immagini,'*  but  even  in  the  dark  ages.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  they  adduce  devotional  pictures  by  anonymous  artists 
anterior  to  the  year  1200 ;  particularly  many  Madonnas  in  an 
ancient  style,  which  were  the  objects  of  adoration  in  various 
churches.  They  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  these  early  artists, 
and  bitterly  inveigh  against  yasari,  who  has  wholly  omitted 
them  in  his  work. 

The  first  painter  whom  we  &ad,  mentioned  at  the  earliest 
period  of  thd  restoration  of  the  art,  Is  Tommaso  de'  Stefani, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cipia^ue,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
of  Anjou.*  That  prince,  according  to  Vasari,  in  passLvg 
through  Florence,  was  conducted  to  the  studio  of  Oimabite  to 
see  the  picture  of  the  Tirgin,  which  he  had  painted  fop  the 
chapel  of  the  Rncellai  family,  on  a  larger  scale  than  hnd  ever 
before  been  executed.  He  adds,  that  the  whole  eii»y  ooUeoted 
in  Such  crowds  thither  to  view  it,  that  it  became  a  0oefie  of 
public  festivity,  and  that  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  ike 

moirs  of  the  Sidlbui  painteiB  ahoolcl  be  collected  together  and  giyen  to 
the  public.  I  rejoice  that  we  have  had  memoirs  presented  to  us  of  those 
of  Messina,  and  that  we  shall  also  have  those  of  the  Syracusans  and 
others^  as  the  worthy  professor  gires  vm  leason  to  hope  ia  the  pniMse  to 
the  *'  Memorie  *'  before  mentioned,  whidi  vere  wratten  bj  m  waomymQxui 
writer,  and  pnbliahcd  by  Stg<  Hackert  with  hif  own  remarks. 

*  The  history  of  the  art  in  Messina  enumerates  a  series  of  pictures 
from  the  year  1267,  of  which  period  is  S.  Hacido  of  the  cathedral, 
painted  by  an  Antonio  d*  Antonio.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  a  famOy  of 
painters,  which  had  the  surname  of  Antoiij,  and  that  many  pictures  in.  S. 
Franoesoo,  S.  Anna»  and  elsewhere,  are  by  different  Antonj,  until  we 
come  to  Salvatore  di  Antonio,  father  of  the  celebrated  Antonello  di 
Messina,  and  himself  a  master ;  and  there  remains  by  him  a  S.  Francis 
in  tile  act  o£  reoeiviiis  the  Stigmatar  in  tiie  church  of  his  name.  Thus 
the  genealogy  of  this  Antonello  is  carried  to  the  before-mentioned  Antonio 
d'  ibitOBio,  and  still  further  by  a  writer  eaUed  II  Minacciato  (Hack.  p.  1 1 ) , 
although  Antonio  nerer,  to  my  knowledge,  subscribed  himself  degli  Antonj, 
having  always  on  his  pictures,  which  I  have  seen,  inscribed  hu  country, 
instetd  of  h»  mmame,  aa  MesflineMi^,  Messineus,  Me&ii&sB. 
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ftrtist  resided,  receiyed  in  oonfieqnenee  the  name  of  Bergo  Al- 
legn,  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  Domiaici  has 
not  failed  to  nmke  wee  of  this  tradition  to  the  adrantage  of 
ToiAmado.  He  observes,  that  Charles  wonld  natarally  hare 
invited  Cimabae  to  Ns^les  if  he  had  considered  him  the  first 
artist  of  his  day ;  the  king,  however,  did  not  do  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  employed  Tommaso  to  ornament  a  ehnreh  which  he 
had  fbiiilded,  and  he  there£i»e  must  hare  considered  him  su- 
perior t^Oimabne.  This  argument,  as  every  one  will  imme- 
diately perceive,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  of  the  real  merits 
of  these  two  artists.  That  mnst  be  decided  by  an  inspection 
of  their  works;  and  wi^  regard  to  these, JM^reo  da  Sienai 
who  is  the  fether  of  the  histoiy  of  paintiag  in  Naples^  declares 
that  in  respect  to  grandeur  <^  compositioa,  Cimabne  was  eor 
titled  tor  the  preference.  Tommaso  enjoyed  the  &vonr  also  of 
Charles  II.,  who  employed  him,  as  did  also  the  principal  per^ 
sons  of  the  city.  The  chapel  of  the  Minutoli  in  the  Daomo, 
mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  was  ornamented  by  him  with  various 
pictures  of  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  Tommaso  had  a 
scholar  in  f^ppo  Tesauro,  who  painted  in  the  church  of  S. 
Bestituta,  the  life  of  B.  Niceolo,  the  hermit,  the  only  <me  of 
his  frescos  which  has  survived  to  our  days. 

About  the  year  1325,  Giotto  was  invited  by  King  Robert 
to  paint  the  church  of  S.  Chiara  in  Naples,  which  he  decorated 
with  subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  and  the  myBteries  of 
the  Apocalypse,  with  some  designs  suggested  to  him  at  a  for* 
mer  time  by  Dante,  as  was  currently  reported  in  the  days  of 
Yasari.  These  pictures  w^e  efiaced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  as  they  rendered  the  clmrch  daric ;  but 
there  remains,  among  other  things  in  good  preservation,  a 
Madonna,  called  della  Grazisl,  which  the  generous  piety  of 
ihe  religious  possessors  preserved  for  the  veneration  of  th^ 
faithM.  Giotto  painted  some  pictures  also  in  the  church  of 
8.  Maria  Corpnata ;  and  others,  which  no  longer  exists  in  the 
Castdlo  deir  IJovo.  He  selected  for  his  assistant  in  his 
labours,  a  Maestro  Simone,  who,  in  consequence  of  enjoying^ 
Giotto's  esteem,  acquired-  a  great  name  in  Naples.  Some 
consideir  him  a  native  of  Cremona,  others  a  Neapolitan,  which 
seems  nearer  the  truth.  His  style  partakes  both  of  Tesauns 
and  CFiottb,  whence  dome  consider  hiAi  gf  the  first,  othets  of 
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the  second  master ;  and  he  may  probably  hare  been  instructed 
by  both.  However  that  may  be,  on  the  departure  of  Giotto 
he  was  employed  in  many  works  which  King  Robert  and  the 
Queen  Sancia  were  prosecuting  in  various  chnrches,  and  par- 
ticularly in  S.  Lorenzo.  He  there  painted  that  monarch  in 
the  act  of  being  crowned  by  the  Bishop  Lodovico,  his  brother, 
to  whom,  upon  his  death  and  subsequent  canonization,  a  chapel 
was  dedicated  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  Simone  appointed 
to  decorate  it,  but  which  he  was  prevented  from  doing  by 
death.  Dominici  particularly  extols  a  picture  by  (im  of  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  great  altar  of  the 
Incoronata;  and  thinks  it  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
works  of  Giotto.  In  other  respects,  he  confesses  that  his 
conception  and  invention  were  not  equally  good,  nor  did  his 
heads  possess  so  attractive  an  air  as  those  of  Giotto,  nor  his 
colours  such  a  suavity  of  tone. 

He  instructed  in  the  art  a  son,  called  Francesco  di  Simone, 
who  was  highly  extolled  for  a  Madonna  in  chiaroscuro,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Chiara,  and  which  was  one  of  the  works  which 
escaped  being  effaced  on  the  occasion  before  mentioned.  He 
had  two  other  scholars  in  Gennaro  di  Cola,  and  Stefanone, 
who  were  very  much  alike  in  their  manner,  and  on  that 
account  were  chosen  to  paint  in  conjunction  some  large  com- 
positions, such  as  the  pictures  of  the  Life  of  S.  Lodovico, 
bishop  of  Tolosa,  which  Simone  had  only  commenced,  and 
various  others  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  in  S.  Giovanni  da 
Carbonara,  which  were  preserved  for  a  long  period.  Notwith- 
standing the  similarity  of  their  styles,  we  may  perceive  a 
difference  in  the  genius  of  the  two  artists ;  the  first  being  in 
reference  to  the  second,  studied  and  correct,  and  anxious  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  to  elevate  the  art;  on  which 
account  he  appears  occasionally  somewhat  laboured :  the 
second  discovers  more  genius,  more  confidence,  and  a  greater 
freedom  of  pencil,  and  to  his  figures  he  gives  a  spirit  that 
might  have  assured  him  a  distinguished  plaice,  if  he  had  been 
bom  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  art. 

Before  Zingaro  (who  will  very  soon  occupy  our  attention) 
introduced  a  manner  acquired  in  other  schools,  the  art  had 
made  little  progress  in  Naples  and  her  territories.  This 
is  clearly  proved  by  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  the  scholar  of 
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Eianoesco,  who  lived  till  the  year  1444,  of  whom  Dominici 
mentions  some  pictures,  though  he  is  in  doubt  whether  they 
should  not  be  assigned  to  Maestro  Simone ;  which  is  a  tacit 
confession,  that -in  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  art  had  not 
made  any  considerable  progress.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Colantonio  after  some  time,  by  constant  practice,  had  con- 
siderably improved  himself,  having  painted  several  works  in 
a  more  modem  style,  particularly  a  S.  Jerome,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  thorn  from  the  foot  of 
a  lion,  with  the  date  of  1436.  It  is  a  picture  of  great  truth, 
removed  afterwards,  for  its  merit,  by  the  P.  P.  Conventuali, 
into  the  sacristy  of  the  same  church,  where  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  admiration  of  strangers.  He  had  a  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Angiolo  Franco,  who  imitated  better  than  any  other 
Neapolitan  the  manner  of  Giotto ;  adding  only  a  stronger 
style  of  chiaroscuro,,  which  he  derived  from  his  master. 

The  art  was,  however,  more  advanced  by  Antonio  Solano, 
originally  a  smitb,  and  commonly  called  lo  Zingaro.  His 
history  has  something  romantic  in  it,  like  that  of  Quintin 
Matsya,  who,  from  his  first  profession,  was  called  il  Fabbro, 
and  became  a  painter  from  his  love  to  a  young  girl,  who 
promised  to  marry  him  when  he  had  made  himself  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  painting.  Solano,  in  the  same  manner,  being 
enamoured  of  a  daughter  of  Colantonio,  and  receiving  from 
him  a  promise  of  her  hand  in  marriage  in  ten  years,  if  he 
became  an  eminent  painter,  forsook  his  furnace  for  the 
academy,  and  substituted  the  pencil  for  the  file.  There  is  an 
idle  tradition  of  a  queen  of  Naples  having  been  the  author  ot 
this  match,  but  that  matter  I  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  nar- 
rator of  it.  It  is  more  interesting  to  us  to  know  that 
Solario  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  for  several  years  the 
scholar  of  Lippo  Dalmasio,  called  also  Lippo  delle  Madonne, 
from  his  numerous  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  grace 
with  which  he  painted  them.  On  leaving  Bologna  he  visited 
other  parts  of  Italy,  in  order  to  study  the  works  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  various  schools ;  as  Yivarini,  in  Yenice ;  Bicci, 
in  Florence ;  Gralasso,  in  Ferrara ;  Pisanello,  and  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  in  Borne.  It  has  been  thought  that  he  assisted  the 
two  last,  as  Luca  Giordano  affirmed,  that  among  the  pictures 
in  the  Lateran.   he  recognised  some  heads  which  were  in« 
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difipntably  by  Solano.  He  excelled  in  this  particular,  and 
excited  the  admiration  of  Marco  da  Siena  himself  who 
declared  that  his  countenances  seemed  alire.  He  became  also 
a  good  perspectiye  ^inter  for  those  times,  and  respectable  in 
historical  compositions,  which  he  enlivened  with  landscape  in 
a  better  style  than  other  painters,  and  distinguished  his  figures 
by  drapery  peculiar  to  the  age,  and  careMly  drawn  from 
nature.  He  was  less  happy  in  designing  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  often  appears  heayy  in  his  attitudes,  and  omde  in  his 
colouring.  On  his  return  to  Naples,  it  is  said  that  he  gaye 
proofs  of  his  skill,  and  was  &Touiably  recerved  by  Cohmtraiio, 
and  thus  became  his  son-in-law  nine  years  after  his  first 
departnxe ;  and  that  he  painted  and  tau^t  theEre  under  King 
Alfonso,  until  the  year  1455,  about  whidi  time  he  died. 

The  most  cdebrated  work  of  this  aiiist  wb3  in  the  dboiT  of 
S.  Severino,  in  fresco,  representing,  in  several  compartments, 
the  life  of  S.  Benedict,  and  oontaining  an  incrediUe  variety 
of  figures  and  subjects.  He  left  also  numerous  pictures  with 
portraits,  and  Madonnas  of  a  beautiful  form,  and  not  a  few 
others  painted  in  various  churches  of  Naples.  In  that  of  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  where  he  painted  a  dead  Christ,  and  in 
that  of  S.  Pier  Martire,  where  he  represented  a  S.  Yincenzio, 
with  some  subject  from  the  life  of  that  saint,  it  is  said  that  he 
surpassed  himsel£  Thus  there  commenoed  in  Naples  a  new 
epoch,  which  from  its  ordinal  and  most  celebrated  prototype, 
is  called  by  the  Cav.  Massimo,  the  school  of  Zingaro,  as  in 
that  city  those  pictures  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Zingaiesque,  which  were  painted  from  the  time  of 
that  artist  to  that  of  Tesauro,  or  a  little  later,  in  the  same  way 
that  pctures  are  everywhere  called  Cortonesque,  that  are 
painted  in  imitation  of  Berettini. 

About  this  time  there  flourished  two  eminent  artists,  whom 

1  deem  it  proper  to  mention  in  this  jdaee  before  I  enter  on 
the  succeeding  scholars  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  These 
were  Matteo  da  Si^ia,  and  Antonello  da  Messina.  The  first 
we  noticed  in  the  school  of  Siena,  and  mentioned  his  having 
painted  in  Naples  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  It  exists 
in  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  a  Eormello,  and  is  engraved 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lettere  Senesi.  The  year 
«ccGCO.xvin.  is  attached  to  it,  but  we  ought  not  to  yield 


implicit  £utk  to  this  date.  II  P.  ddiia  Yalle,  in  p.  56  of  the 
above^mentiozied  YolmaBy  oheenresy  that  Matteo,  in  the 
year  146  2,  wlsea  he  painted  with  his  &ther  in  Pienza,  was 
jouBg,  and  that  in  the  f^ortrait  which  he  painted  of  himself 
in  1491,  he  does  sot  appear  aged.  He  eouid  not  therefore 
hare  painted  in  Naf^es  in  1418«  After  this  we  may  helieve 
it  YGxj  poesiUe,  d^t  in  this  date  an  l  has  heen  inadvertentl y 
omitted,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  mjcccclxvui,  Urns  the 
abor^  wntej  eonjectnres,  asd  with  so  mneh  the  more  probabi-- 
lity,  as  he  advances  prooDs^  both  from  the  form  d  the  letters 
and  the  aJbaenoe  of  the  artist  from  his  native  place.  Whoever 
desires  similar  examples,  may  tnm  io  page  119  of  vol.  i., 
and  he  will  find  that  sueh  errors  have  occurred  more  than 
once  in  the  date  of  books.  CKiided  by  this  ciTcumstance,  we 
may  eorrect  what  Dominici  has  asserted  of  Matteo  da  Siena 
having  infiaenoed  the  style  of  Solario.  It  may  be  true  that 
there  is  a  resemblance  in  the  air  of  the  heads,  and  the  general 
style,  but  such  similarity  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  Matteo 
deriving  it  from  SdHafio,  oar  both,  as  often  i»tppens>  imitating  it 
from  the  same  ntaster: 

Antonella,  of  the  family  ef  the  Antonj,  universally  known 
under  the  naneof  Ani^onelb  da  Messina,  is  a  name  so  ilius- 
trions  in  the  histeiry  of  art,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
mentioned  hitu  in  the  first  hoek  and  to  refer  io  him  here 
again^  as  he  will  claim  aiartherimtioe  in  the  Yenetian  School, 
and  we  must  endeavour  too  to  ovoiroeme  some  perplexing  difB^ 
cnltiee,  to  osotrtain  with  ^aoaettamsB  the  time  at  which  he 
flouiished,  and  atten^  to  seitibthe  dii^nte^  whe&er  he  were 
the  first  who  pais^  in  oil  in  Italy,  or  whether  that  aft  was 
practised  befeoe  hk  time.  Yasari  relates,  that  when  young, 
after  h^ng  spefiti  many  yearB  in  Borne  in  the  study  of 
des^n,*  and  jna&y  more  at:  Palermo^  paining  ^i^e  with  the 
repntafcion  of  Ik'good  artist,  ho  repaired  first  to  Meesina,  and 

*  The  Me&Mtie  de'  Httori  Mpssinesi  sssert,  that  at  Rome  be  was 
attracted  by  the  fame  «f  tko  vi9^  of  Masaccio,  and  that  he  there  also 
designed  all  the^andbeiiit  statues.  They  add,  too,  that  Jhe  arriYed  at  snch 
celebrity,  that  his.  works  are  equal  to  those  of  the  best  masters  of  his  time. 
I  imagine  it  must  be  meant  to  allude  to  those  who  preceded  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  f  ranflia»  Gio.  BaUiai,  and  Maategna,  as  his  works  will  not  bear 
aaj  comparison  witk  tluMe  of  %he  latter  maaten* 
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from  thence  passed  to  Naples,  where  he  chanced  to  see  a  large 
composition  painted  in  oil  hy  Gio.  da  Bmggia,  which  had  been 
presented  by  some  Florentine  merchants  to  King  Alfonso. 
Antonello,  smitten  with  this  new  art,  took  his  departure  to 
Flanders,  and  there,  by  his  affability,  and  by  a  present  of  some 
drawings  of  the  Italian  school,  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with 
Giovanni,  as  to  induce  him  to  communicate  to  him  the  secret, 
and  the  aged  painter  dying  soon  afterwards,  thus  left  him 
instructed  in  the  new  art.     This  must  have  happened  abont 
the  year  1440,  since  that  time  is  required  to  support  the  sup- 
position that  Giovanni,  born  about  1370,  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  as  the  old  writers  assert,  or  exactly  in  1441,  as  is  asserted 
by  the  author  of  the  ^'  Galleria  ImpenaJe."    Antonello  then 
left  Flanders,  and  first  resided  for  some  months  in  his  native 
place;  from  thence  he  went  to  Yenice,  where  he  communi- 
cated the  secret  to  Domenico  Yeneziano  ;  and  having  painted 
there  a  considerable  time,  died  there  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 
All  this  we  find  in  Yasari,  and  it  agrees  with  what  he  relates 
in  the  life  of  Domenico  Yeneziano,   that  this  artist,  after 
having  learnt  the  new  method  from  Antonello  in  Yenice, 
painted  in  Loreto  with  Piero  della  Franeesca,  some  few  years 
before  that  artist  lost  his  eyesight,  which  happened  in  1458. 
Thus  the  arrival  of  Antonello  in  Yenice  must  have  ooeurred 
about  the  year  1450,  or  some  previous  year ;   but  this  con- 
clusion is  contrary  to  Yenetian  evidence.     The  remaining 
traces  of  Antonello,  or  the  dates  attached  to  his  works  there, 
commence  in  1474,  and  terminate  according  to  Bidolfi  in  1490. 
There  does  not  appear  any  reason  whatever,  why  he  should 
not  have  attached  dates  to  hia  pictures,  until  after  residing 
twenty-four  years  in  Yenice.     Besides,  how  can  it  be  main- 
'  tained  that  Antonello,  after  passing  many  years  in  Rome 
as    a  student,    and  many   in   Palermo  as   a  master,  and 
some  years  in  Messina  and  Flanders,  should  not  in  Ye- 
nice, in  the   forty-ninth  year  after  the  death  of  Giovanni, 
have  passed  the  forty-ninth    year  of  his  age?     Hackert 
quotes  the  opinion  of  Gallo,  who  in  the  ^  Annali  di  Mes- 
sina," dates  the  birth  of  Antonello  in  1447,  and  his  death 
at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  that  is,  in  1496.    But  if  this 
were  so,  how  could  he  have  known  Gio.  da  Bruggia  ?    Yet  if 
such  £a.ct  be  denied,  we  must  contradict  a  tradition  which  has 
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been  generally  credited.  I  sfaouid  be  more  inclined  to  beliere 
that  there  is  a  mistake  in  his  age,  and  that  he  died  at  a  more 
adyanoed  period  of  life.  Nor  on  this  supposition  do  we  wrong* 
Yasari,  others  having  remarked  what  we  shall  also  on  a  proper 
opportunity  confirm,  that  as  far  as  regards  Yenettan  artists, 
Yasari  errs  almost  in  every  page  from  the  want  of  accurate 
infonnation.  I  further  believe  that,  respecting  the  residence 
of  Antonello  in  Yenice,  he  wrote  with  inaccuracy.  That  he- 
was  there  about  the  year  1450,  and  communicated  his  secret 
to  D(«ienico,  is  a  fact  which,  alter  so  many  processes  made  in 
Florence  on  the  murder  of  Domenieo,  and  so  much  discussion 
respecting  hhn,  must  have  been  well  ascertained,  not  depend- 
ing on  the  report  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  the  painters  by 
Grillandajo,  or  any  other  contemporary,  in  whose  writings 
Yasari  might  seareh  for  information.  But  admitting  this,  I 
aiQ  of  opinion  that  Antonello  did  not  reside  constantly  in 
Yenice  from  the  year  1450  until  his  death,  as  Yasari  insi- 
nuates. It  appears  that  he  travelled  afterwards  in  several 
countries,  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Milan,  and  acquired  there 
a  great  celebrity,  and  that  he  repaired  a&esh  to  Yenice,  and 
enjoyed  there  for  some  years  a  public  salary.  This  we  gather 
from  Maurolieo,  quoted  by  Hackert :  Oh  mirum  hie  ingenium 
Vemtm  (diquot  annat  ptiblici  eonduetuM  viait :  Medtolani 
qtUHfue  fuit  pereeUhrif  (Ei$t,  Sican.  pi.  186,  prim,  edit.), 
and  if  he  was  not  a  contemporary  writer,  still  he  was  not  very 
fax  removed  from  Antonello.  This  is  the  hypothesis  I  propose 
Ia  order  to  reconcile  the  many  contradictory  accounts  which 
we  find  on  this  subject  in  Yasari,  Ridolfi,  and  Zanetti ;  and 
when  we  come  to  the  Yenetian  school,  I  shall  not  forget  to 
adduce  further  proofs  in  support  of  it.  Others  may  perhaps 
succeed  better  than  I  have  done  in  this  task,  and  with  that 
hope  I  shall  console  myself;  as  in  my  researehes  I  have  no 
other  object  than  truth,  I  shall  be  equally  satisfied  whether  I 
discover  it  myself,  or  it  be  communicated  to  me  by  others. 

That  therefore  Antonello  was  the  first  who  exhibited  a  per- 
fect method  of  practising  painting  in  oil  in  Italy,  is  an  asser- 
tion that,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  with  justice  maintained,  or 
at  least  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary. 
And  yet  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  this 
honour  is  strongly  disputed.     In  that  history  we  find  the  de- 
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seription  of  a  chapel  in  the  Daomo  of  MessiBay  called  Madonna 
deUa  Lettera^  where  it  is  said  thwe  exists  a  reiy  old  Greek 
pictnie  of  the  Virgin,  an  object  of  adaratioii,  which  was  said 
to  be  in  oil.    If  this  were  eT«Q  adm  ted,  it  oonkL  not  detract 
from  the  merit  of  Ajittmello  in  haying  restored  a  beantifbl  axt 
that  had  Dallen  into  desaetnde  :  but  in  these  Greek  pictnres, 
the  wax  had  often  the  a]^araace  of  oil,  as  we  obeerred  in 
vol.  i.  p.  86.    Marco  da  ^ena,  in  the  fragm^t  of  a  discourse 
which  Dominioi  has  preseonrod,  asserts  that  the  Neapolitan 
painters  of  1300  continned  to  improre  in  the  two  manners  of 
painting  in  fresco  and  oil.  When  I  pemae  again  what  I  have 
writtm  in  yoL  i.  p.  86,  where  some  attempt  at  coLonrikig  in 
oil  anterior  to  Antooello  is  admitted,  I  may  be  pefmitted  not 
to  rely  on  the  woid  of  Pino  alone.     There  exist  in  Ks^es 
many  pictures  of  1300,  and  I  cannot  imagine  why,  in  a  con- 
troyerey  like  this,  they  are  neither  examined  nor  attnded  to, 
and  why  the  qise8ti<m  is  rested  aoledy  on  a  work  or  two  of 
Colantonio.     Some  national  writers,  aad  not  long  since,  ^gu 
norelH,  in  his  ^^  Coltura  delle  doe  fiieili,"  torn.  iii.  p.  171,  hare 
pretended  that  Oolanioiiio  del  Fiore  was  o^tMtlj  the  first  to 
paint  in  oil,  and  adduced  in  proof  the  yery  picture  of  8.  Jerome, 
before  mentioned,  and  another  in  S.  Maria  Noocya.     H  Sig. 
Piaoenia,  after  inspecting  them,  says  that  he  was  not  able  to 
decide  whether  these  pictozes  were  really  in  <h1  or  not.  Zanetti 
(P.  y,  p.  20)  also  remarics,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
pass  a  decided  judgment  on  works  of  this  kino,  and  I  hayB 
made  the  same  obseryation  with  respect  to  Van  Eyck,  which 
will,  I  hope,  conyince  eyery  reader  who  will  be  at  the  tronUe 
to  refer  to  yol.  i.  p.  84.     And  unless  that  had  been  the 
case,   how   happened    it  that  all  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  name  of  Yan  Eyck    in  the  conrse  of  a  few  years; 
that  every  paiidier  ran  to  him ;  that  his  works  were  coveted 
by  princes,  and  that  they  who  could  not  obtain  theim,  pro- 
cured the  works  of  his  scholaiB,  and  otiiers  the  works  of  Ausse, 
Ugo  d' Anyersa,  and  Antondlo ;  and  cf  Roggieri  eepecially, 
of  whose  great  fame  in  Italy  we  shall  in  another  place  adduce 
the  documents  ?^    On  the  other  hand,  who,  beyond  Naples  and 
its  territory,  had  at  that  time  heard  of  Colantonio  ?  Who  ever 
sought  with  such  eagerness  the  works  of  Soiario  ?  And  if  this 

*  In  the  first  epoch  of  the  Venetian  School. 
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\^  was  ihe  Bcliolar  and  aon-in^Jav  of  a  aoMer  who  punted 
80  veil  ui  oil,  kow  ha}>pened  it  that  he  was  neither  distin^ 
guished  in  the  art,  nor  even  acqnired  it  ?  Why  did  he  himself 
and  his  s<diolais  work  in  distemper  ?  Why  did  the  Siciliana, 
aa  w0  have  seen,  paes  over  to  Yeniee,  where  Antonello  zesided, 
to  instruct  thnaseLYes,  and  not  confine  themselTes  to  Naples  ? 
Wbcf  did  the  wkde  school  of  Venice,  the  emporinm  of  Evl*- 
jQj^  and  capabfe  of  contradicting  any  Mad  nport,  attest,  on 
the  death  of  Antonello,  that  he  was  the  first  that  painted  in 
ml  in  Itidy,  and  no  one  opposed  to  him  either  Solario  or 
ColaataaQiio  ^*  They  either  oonld  not  at  that  time  haye  heea 
ac^^aainted  with  this  discovery^  or  did  not  know  it  to  an  ex- 
tent thst  can  contradiet  Yasati,  and  the  preTailing  opinions 
respecting  AnfoneQo.  Dominici  has  adTanced  more  on  this 
point  iham  any  other  person^  asserting  that  this  art  was  dis- 
eoTered  in  Naples,  and  was  carried  from  thence  to  Flanders 
by  YaA  By^ek  himself,  to  winch  suppodtion,  after  the  ohser- 
Taftions  already  made,  I  deem  it  snperfiuoos  to  reply.f 

*  The  ioHavii^  iBfleriptioii,  composecl  «t  the  inabBnce  of  the  VenciMii 
paintei8»  is  foiijid  in  Ridolfi,  p.  49.  ^'Antoplus  pictor,  prsec^am 
Messanse  suse  et  totius  Sidliss  omamentun,  hkc  hujno  contegitur :  non 
sohmi  snis  pictims,  in  qxdbns  singnlare  artificium  et  venustas  fut: 
sod  et  ^tiod  oc^oribuf  <Aei>  miscMiffis  flplmdovem  et  perpetoitatein 
rsLUtvs  iTJkU^M  ^CTU&iB  Qootnlit,  srauxui  SBBiPsa  aEdficuin  studio 
celebratas.'' 

.  t  A  letter  of  Sannxmzio,  written  on  the  2Wh  lilcrdi,  1524,  lias  been 
eattuBnnioated  tome  by  tlie  Sig^.  Car.  dti'  Lazara,  extracted  from  the  60tfa 
veimne  asf  the  MS&  coBeotsd  in  Venioe  by  tlie  Sig.  Ab.  Profesa.  Daaiefe 
IPranoeBCOBL  it  is  mddreited  to  M.  A.  Miehele,  who  had  icqnested  ftbm 
ham.  someiaformalicm  respecttng  ihe  ancient  and  modem  artists  e€  Naptes ; 
and  m  refarenee  to  the  present  qnestkm  he  tiiiis  speaks  :  **  Since  that 
period  (&e  rdgn  of  King  LadiiliLw),  we  harenot  had  any  one  of  sonvdi 
takflt  in  the  art- of  paintiBg  as  our  Miestro  Colantomo  of  Naples,  who 
wonld  is  aH  probability  hare  Jtrrived  at  great  emineiicey  if  he  had  not  died 
yaoBg.  Owing  to  the  taste  <if  flie  tiwes^  he  did  not  arrive  at  that  perfec- 
tioB  of  design  Ibsnded  on  the  antique,  winch  his  disciple  AntoneUo  da 
Menint  attamedt  an  artist,  as  I  nnderstand,  well  known  emongst  yon. 
The  styie^rf  Cohmtonio  was  Ibtmded  on  the  FZetnish,  and  the  eolonring  of 
thateoentry^  to  wUch  he  was  sonmch  attadied,  &at  he  had  intended  to 
go  tfaftfaer,  but  the  King  Raniero  letained  Uaa  here,  satfefied  with  shew- 
ing him  the  practioe  and  aaode  of  snch  eolonring."  From  this  letter, 
wiiieh  eeeiBS  contrary  to  my  argument,  I  collect  safficient,  if  I  err  not,  to 
aa^arm  it^  For,  Ist,  the  defence  of  those  writers  falls  to  the  grooiid, 
who  assnme  that  the  art  of  oil-colouring  was  derived  from  Naples,  while 
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We  shall  now  return  to  the  scholars  of  Solario,  who  weio 
Terj  numerous.  Amongst  them  was  a  Niocola  di  Yito,  who 
may  be  called  the  Buffalmacco  of  this  school,  for  his  singular 
humour  and  his  eccentric  invention,  though  in  other  respects 
he  was  an  inferior  artist,  and  little  deserring  commemoration. 
Simone  Papa  did  not  paint  any  large  composition  in  which  he 
might  be  compared  to  his  master;  he  confined  himself  to 
altar*pieces,  with  few  figures  grouped  in  a  pleasing  style,  and 
finished  with  exquisite  care,  so  that  he  sometimes  equalled 
Zingaro,  as  in  a  S.  Michele,  painted  for  S.  Maria  Nuova. 
Of  the  same  class  seems  to  have  been  Angiolillo  di  Roccadi* 
rame,  who  in  the  church  of  S.  Bridget,  painted  that  saint 
contemplating  in  a  vision  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  picture  which 
even  with  l£e  experienced  might  pass  for  the  work  of  his 
master.  More  celebrated  and  more  deserving  of  notice,  are 
Pietro  and  Polito  (Ippolito)  del  Donzello,  sons-in-law  of 
Angiolo  Franco,  and  relatives  of  the  celebrated  architect 
Gidiano  da  Maiano,  by  whom  they  were  instructed  in  that 
art.  Yasari  mentions  them  as  the  first  painters  of  the  Nea- 
politan school,  but  does  not  give  any  account  of  their  master, 
or  of  what  school  they  were  natives,  and  he  writes  in  a  way 
that  might  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  they  were  Tuscans. 
He  says  that  Giuliano,  having  finished  the  palace  of  Poggio 
Reale  for  King  Robert,  the  monarch  engaged  the  two  brothers 

we  see  that  Colantonio,  bj  means  of  the  long,  received  it  from  Flanders. 
2ndly,  Van  Eyck  himaelf  is  not  here  named,  bnt  the  painters  of  Fbiideni 
generally,  which  country  first  awakened,  as  we  haye  observed,  by  the 
example  of  Italy,  had  discovered  new,  and  it  is  tme,  imperfect  and  in- 
efficient methods,  but  still  snperior  to  distemper ;  and  who  knows  if  this 
were  adopted  by  Colantonio.  3rdly,  It  is  said  that  he  died  young,  a 
circumstance  which  may  giTe  credit  to  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  com- 
mnnicating  the  secret :  in  hetf  it  is  not  known  that  he  conummicated  it 
even  to  his  son-in-law,  much  less  to  a  stranger.  4thly,  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  Antonello  undertaking  the  journey  to  Flanders  to  learn  the  secret 
from  Van  Eyck,  who  was  then  in  years,  .and  not  without  difficulty  com- 
municated it  to  him.  5thly,  If  we  believe  with  Bidolfi  that  Antonellb 
painted  in  1494  in  Trevigi,  and  credit  the  testimony  of  Yasari,  that  he 
was  not  then  more  than  forty-nine  years  of  age,  how  could  it  be  the 
scholar  of  Colantonio,  who,  according  to  Dominid,  died  in  1444  ? 
It  is  with  diffidence  I  advance  these  remarks  on  a  matter  on  which  I  have 
before  expressed  my  doubts,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  some  points 
undecided,  or  decided  ra&er  according  to  the  opinions  of  others  than  mj 
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to  decorate  its  and  tbat  first  Giuliano  dyings  and  tbe  king 
afterwards,  Polito  returned  to  Florence.*  Bottari  obsenres, 
that  he  did  not  find  tbe  two  Donzelli  mentioned  by  Orlandi, 
nor  by  any  one  else,  a  clear  proof  tbat  be  did  not  himself 
consider  them  natives  of  Naples,  and  on  tbat  account  he  did 
not  look  for  them  in  Bernardo  Dominici,  who  has  written  at 
length  upon  them,  complaining  of  tbe  negligence  or  inad- 
vertent error  of  Vasari. 

The  pictures  of  the  two  brothers  were  painted,  according  to 
Yasari,  about  the  year  1447.  But  as  be  informs  us  that 
Polito  did  not  leave  Naples  until  tbe  death  of  Alfonso,  this 
epoch  should  be  extended  to  1463,  or  beyond,  as  he  remained 
for  a  year  longer,  or  thereabouts,  under  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  son  and  successor  of  Alfonso.  He  painted  for  that 
monarcli  some  large  compositions  in  the  refectonr  of  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  partly  alone  and  partly  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  and  both  brothers  combined  in  decorating  for  the 
king  a  part  of  the  pahice  of  Poggio  Beale.  We  may  here 
with  propriety  also  mention,  tbat  Uiey  painted  in  one  of  the 
rooms  the  Conspiracy  against  Ferdinand,  which  being  seen  by 
Jacopo  Sannazzaro,  gave  occasion  to  bis  writing  a  sonnet,  the 
4l8t'in  the  second  part  of  bis  ^'  Rime."  Their  style  resembles 
that  of  their  master,  except  that  their  colouring  is  softer. 
They  distinguished  themselves  also  in  their  architectural 
ornaments,  and  in  the  painting  of  friezes  and  trophies,  and 
subjects  in  chiaroscuro,  in  the  manner  of  bassi-rilievi,  an  art 
which  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  practised  Wore  them. 
The  younger  brother  leaving  Naples,  and  dying  soon  after- 
ward9>  Pietro  remained  employed  in  that  city,  whose  he  and 
his  scholars  aqqnired  a  great  reputation  by  their  paintings  iu 
oil  and  fresco.  The  portraits  of  Pietro  had  all  the  force  of 
nature,  and  it  is  not  long  since  that,  on  the  destruction  of 
some  of  his  pictures  on  a  wall  in  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Matabna,  some  heads  were  removed  with  tbe  greatest  care, 
and  preserved  for  their  excellence. 

We  may  now  notice  Silvestro  de*  Buoni,  who  was  placed 

*  In  the  ducal  gaHery  in  Florence,  it  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
whoUj  in  the  style  of  Zingaro :  and  I  know  not  whether  it  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  Polito,  who  certainly  resided  in  Florenee,  or  to  some  other 
jiainter  of  tbe  Nei^oMtan  sehooL 
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by  his  father  in  the  school  of  Zingaro,  and  on  his  d«atil 
attached  himself  to  the  Donzelli.  His  &ther  w9B  an  indiff^nr^t 
psdnter,  of  the  name  of  Buono,  and  from  that  has  ajrisen  the 
mistake  of  some  persons,  who  hare  ascribed  to  the  son  some 
works  of  the  father  in  an  old  style,  and  nnworthy  the  repata* 
tion  of  Silrestro.  This  artnt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Car. 
Massimo,  had  a  finer  coldnring  and  a  superior  general  effect 
to  the  Donzelli ;  and  in  the  force  of  his  ohiaroscnro,  and  in 
the  delicacy  of  his  eontonrs,  ha  sorpassed  all  the  painters  of 
his  country  who  had  lived  to  that  time.  Dominioi  refers  to 
many  of  his  pictures  in  the  various  churches  of  Naples.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  S.  GioTunni  a  Mare,  in 
which  he  inclnded  three  saints,  all  of  the  same  name,  ^.  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Evangelist,  and  S.  Ohrysostom^ 

Silvestro  is  said  to  have  had  a  disciple  in  Tesanro^  whose 
Christian  name  has  not  been  correctly  hsaided  down  to  ss ; 
but  he  is  generally  called  Bernardo.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a  painter's  family,  and  descended  from  tl^t  Filippo 
who  is  commemorated  as  the  second  of  this  school,  and  father 
or  uncle  of  Raimo,  whom  we  shall  soon  notice.  This  Ber* 
nardo,  or  whatever  his  name  may  have  been,  made  nearer 
ai^roaches  to  the  modem  style  than  any  of  the  preceding 
artists ;  more  judicious  in  his  inventioB,  more  natural  in  his 
figures  and  drapery ;  select,  expresave,  harmonized,  and 
displaying  a  knowledge  in  gradation  and  relief,  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  in  a  painter  who  is  not  known  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  any  other  schools,  or  seen  any  pictures 
beyond  those  of  his  own  country.  Luca  Giordano,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  considered  the  CoryphsBUS  of  painting,  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  painting  of  a  sotiitto  by 
Tesauro  at  S.  Giovanni  de' Pappaeodi,  and  did  not  hentate 
to  declare  that  there  were  parts  in  it,  which  in  an  age  s» 
fruitful  in  fine  works,  no  one  could  have  sarpassod.  It 
represents  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  minute  description 
which  the  historian  gives  of  it,  shews  us  what  sobriety  and 
judgment  there  were  in  his  composition ;  and  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  II.  and  Ippolita  Sforza,  whose  espousals  he  repre- 
sented in  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage,  afford  us  some  light  for 
fixing  the  date  of  this  picture.  Raimo  Tesauro  was  very 
much  employed  in  works  in  fresco.    Some  pictures  by  him 
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are  also  mentioned  in  S.  Maiia  Nuova,  and  id  Monte 
Yergine ;  pictures,  says  the  Cav.  Massimo,  "  very  studied 
and  perfect,  according  to  the  latest  schools  succeediug  our 
Zingaro." 

To  the  same  schools  Gio.  Antonio  d'Amato  owed  his  first 
instructions ;  but  it  is  said,  that  when  he  saw  the  pictures 
which  Pietro  Perugino  had  painted  for  the  Duomo  of  Naples, 
he  became  ambitious  of  emulating  the  style  of  that  master. 
By  diligence,  in  which  he  was  second  to  none,  he  approached, 
as  one  may  say,  the  confines  of  modem  art ;  and  died  at  an 
advanced  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  highly 
extolled  for  his  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament,  painted  for  the 
Metropolitan  church,  and  for  two  other  pictures  placed  in 
the  Borgo  di  Chiaia,  the  one  at  the  Carmine,  the  other  at 
S.  Leonardo,  And  here  we  may  close  our  account  of  the  early 
painters,  scanty  indeed,  but  still  copious  for  a  city  harassed 
by  incessant  hostilities.* 

*  In  Messina,  towards  the  close  of  tlie  fifteen^  century,  or  at  tbfr 
begnuung  of  tli»  sixteenth,  some  artUti  flovrished  nho  practised  their 
xutive  a^e,  not  yet  modernized  on  the  ItaUan  model,  as  AJfonso  Franco^ 
a.  scbolar  of  Jacopello  d' Antonio,  and  a  Pietro  Oliva,  of  an  uncertain 
schooL  Both  are  praised  for  their  natural  manner,  the  peculiar  boast  of 
that  age,  but  in  the  first  we  admire  a  correct  design  and  a  lliFely  expres- 
sasm,  for  whicb  his  works  have  been  much  sought  a£ber  by  straagers,  who 
fasvB  spaood  only  to  his  native  place  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  at 
S.  Prancesco  di  Paolo,  and  a  Dispute  pf  Christ  with  the  Doctors,  at 
S.  Agostino.  Still  less  remains  of  Antonello  Rosaliba,  always  a  grace- 
ftil  painter.  This  is  a  Madonna  with  the  Holy  Infant,  in  the  TQbge  of 
Bontsnina 
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Modern  Neapolitan  Style,   fonnded  on  the  Schools  of  RaffiwUo  and 
Michelangelo. 

It  has  already  been  obfierved,  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  art  of  painting  seemed  in  every 
country  to  have  attained  to  maturity,  and  that  every  school 
at  that  time  assumed  its  own  peculiaur  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racter. Naples  did  not,  however,  possess  a  manner  so  diecided 
as  that  of  other  schools  of  Italy,  and  thns  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  the  best  style,  as  the  students 
who  left  their  native  countiy  returned  home,  each  with  the 
manner  of  his  own  master,  and  the  sovereigns  and  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  invited  and  employed  the  most  celebrated 
strangers.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  Naples  did  not  yield 
precedence  to  any  city  after  Rome.  Thus  the  first  talents 
were  constantly  employed  in  ornamenting  both  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  that  metropolis.  Nor  indeed  was  that  country 
ever  deficient  in  men  of  genius,  who  manifested  every  requi* 
site  quality  for  distinction,  particularly  such  as  depended  on  a 
strong  and  fervid  imagination.  Hence  an  accompl  ished  writer 
and  painter  has  observed,  that  no  part  of  Italy  could  boast  of 
so  many  native  artists,  such  are  the  fire,  the  ninoy,  and  free- 
dom lirhich  characterize,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of  these 
roasters.  Their  rapidity  of  execution  was  another  effect  of 
their  genius,  a  quality  which  has  been  alike  praised  by  the 
ancients*  and  the  modems,  when  combined  with  other  more 
requisite  gifts  of  genius.  But  this  despatch  in  general  ex- 
cludes correct  design,  which  from  that  cause  is  seldom  found 

*  Flin«  Hist.  Nat  lib.  zzir.  cap.  11.    Nee  ullina  velodor  hi  pictar4 
fiiit. 
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in  jbbat  school.  Nor  do  we  find'  that  it  paid  much  attention 
to  iileal  perfection,  as  most  of  its  professors,  following  the 
practice  of  the  naturalists,  selected  the  character  of  their 
heads  and  the  attitudes  of  their  figures  from  common  life ; 
some  with  more,  and  others  with  less  discrimination.  With 
regard  to  colour,  this  school  changed  its  principles  in  con- 
formity to  the  taste  of  the  times.  It  was  fertile  in  inyention 
and  composition,  but  deficient  in  application  and  study.  The 
histoiy  of  the  vicissitudes  it  experienced  will  now  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

The  epoeh  of  modem  painting  in  Naples  could  not  have 
commenced  under  happier  auspices  than  those  which  it  had 
the  good  fortune  to  experience.  Pietro  Perugino  had  painted 
an  Assumption  of  the  Vitgin,  which  I  am  informed  exists  in 
the  Daomo,  or  S.  Reparata,  a  very  ancient  cathedral  church, 
since  connected  with  the  new  Duomo.  This  work  opened  the 
way  to  a  better  taate.  When  Bafiaello  and  his  school  rose 
into  public  esteem,  Naples  was  among  the  first  distant  cities 
to  profit  from  it,  by  means  of  some  of  his  scholars,  to  whom 
were  also  added  some  followers  of  Michelangelo,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century.  Thus  till  nearly  the  year  1600,  this 
school  paid  little  attention  to  any  other  style  than  that  of 
these  two  great  masters  and  their  imitators,  except  a  few 
artists  who  were  admirers  of  Titian. 

We  may  commence  the  new  series  with  Andrea  Sabbatini 
of  Salerno.  TLis  artist  was  so  much  struck  with  the  style  of 
Pietro  when  he  saw  his  picture  in  the  Duomo,  that  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  study  in  the  school  of  Perugia.  He 
took  his  departure  accordingly  for  that  city,  but  meeting  on 
the  road  some  brother  painters  who  much  more  highly  extolled 
the  works  of  Raffiiello,  executed  for  Julius  II.,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  there  placed  himself 
in  the  school  of  that  great  master.  He  remained  with  him, 
however,  only  a  short  time,  as  the  death  of  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  return  home,  against  his  wishes.  But  he  arriyed 
a  new  man.  It  is  related  that  he  painted  with  Raffaello  at 
the  Pace  and  in  the  Vatican,  and  that  he  became  an  accom- 
plished cop3nst  of  his  works,  and  successfully  emulated  the 
style  of  his  master.  Compared  with  his  fellow-scholars,  al«- 
though  he  did  not  rival  Giulio  Bomano,  he*  yet  sorpaiased 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Baffaele  del  Colle,  and  others  of  that  class.  He  had  a  cor 
rectness  of  design,  selection  in  his  faces  and  in  his  attitudes,. 
a  depth  of  shade,  and  the  musdbs  rather  strongly  expressed ; 
a  hread.th  in  the  folding  of  his  draperjr,  and  a  colour  which 
stiU  preserres  its  freshness  after  the  lapse  of  so  manj  years. 
He  executed  many  works  in  Naples,  as  appears  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  pictures.  Among  his  best  works  are  numbered 
some  pictures  at  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie ;  besides  the  frescos 
which  he  executed  there  9>o.d  in  other  places^  extolled  by 
writers  as  miracles  of  art,  but  few  of  which  remain  to  the 
present  day.  He  painted  also  in  his  natiTe  city,  in  Gaeta, 
and  indeed  in  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  thedmrches 
and  for  private  collections,  where  many  of  his  Ji&Kiannas,  of 
an  enchanting  beauty,  are  still  to  h&  seen."^ 

*  The  style  of  KalEedlo  found  iimtatora  also  in  Sicily,  and  the  first  to 
practise  it  was  Salvo  di  Antonio,  the  nephew  of  Antonello,  by  whom 
there  is,  we  are  told,  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  the  death  of  the 
yir^n,**in  the  pore  RaffaeUeMpie  style,''  although  Siiho  is  nat  tiie 
pftiatev  who  has  h«f»  called  the  BafiMlo  <^  Messina :  this  W9S  G&Bolamo 
Alibrandi.  A  distinguished  celebrity  has  of  late  been  attached  to  this 
artist,  whose  name  was  before  compai-atively  unknown.  Respectably 
bom,  and  liberally  educated,  instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  ^e  law, 
for  which  he  was- intended,  he  -applied  hims^  to  pauxting,  aod  haring 
aoquired  the  principles  ef  the  ait  m  tbe  school  of  the  Antooj  a£  MemsitLf 
he  went  to  perfect  himself  in  Venioe.  The  scholar  of  Antonello,  and  the 
friend  of  ^iorgione,  he  improved  himself  by  the  study  of  the  works  of 
the  best  masters.  After  many  years'  residence  in  Venice  he  passed  to 
Milan,  to  the  school  of  Vinci,  where  he  eotreeted  some-dryiie^  et  style 
which  he  had  brought  thither  with  him.  Tbua  far  tiuoe  ia  no  donbt  vbmit 
hiB' history ;  bat  we  ar^  farther  told,  that  bemg  recalled  to  his  native 
country,  he  wished  first  to  aiee  Correggio  and  Raffaello,  and  diat  h& 
repaired  to  Messina  about  the  year  1514  ;  a  statement  which  is  on  the 
fiice  of  it  incorrect,  since  Lionudo  left  Milan  in  1499,  when  llaflhello 
was  only  a  youth,  and  C<krreggio  in  his  infancy.  But  I  hove  before 
observed,  that  the  history  of  art  is  foU  of  these  contradictions  ;  a  painter 
resembling  anotho*,  he  was  therefore  supposed  his  scholar,  or  at  all 
events  acquainted  with  him.  On  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  the  Milanese 
school  in  regard  to  Luini  (Epoch  II.),  and  observe  ttiat  a  foMower  of  the 
style  ot  lionardo  almost  neeessarily  runs  iato  the  manner  of  Bnffadlo* 
Thus  it  hi^pened  to  AUbrandi,  whose  style  however  bore  a  ffeaanblance 
to  others  besides,  so  that  his  pictures  pass  under  various  names.  There 
remains  in  his  native  place,  in  the  church  of  Candelora,  a  Purification  of 
the  Virghi,  in  a  picture  of  twenty-four  Sicilian  palms,  which  is  the  dief 
d'oBuns  of  the  pictores  of  Messina,  from  the  grace*  eolomriiig,  perspec* 
'  tiw,  a^d  every  othe<  quality  that  can  enchant  the  eye^    Pblidiiiro  was  wv 
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Andrea  hsul  several  scholars^  some  of  whom  studied  under 
other  masters,  and  did  not  acquire  much  of  his  style.  Such 
was  Cesare  Tnrco,  who  rather  took  after  Pietro;  a  good 
painter  in  oil,  but  unsuccessful  in  fresco.  But  Andrea  was 
the  sole  master  of  Francesco  Santafede,  the  father  and  master 
of  Fabrisio;  painters  who  in  point  of  colouring  have  few 
equals  in  this  school,  and  possessing  a  singular  uniformity  of 
style.  Neyerthekss,  the  experieneed  discover  in  the  father 
more  vigour  and  more  clearness  in  his  shadows ;  and  there  are 
by  him  some  pictures  in  the  Soffitto  of  the  Nunziata,  and  a 
I>eposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  possession  of  the  prince  di 
Somma,  highly  celebrated.  But  of  all  the  scholars  of  Andrea, 
one  Paolillo  ressnbled  him  the  most,  whose  works  were  all 
ascribed  to  his  master,  until  Dominici  restored  them  to  their 
right  owner.  He  would  have  been  the  great  ornament  of  this 
school  had  he  not  died  young* 

Pelidofo  (Mdaxa,  or  Caxavaggio,  came  to  Naples  in  the 
year  of  the  sacking  of  Borne,  1527.  He  was  not,  as  Tasari 
w^ould  have  us  bdieve,  in  danger  of  perishing  through  want 
at  Naples ;  for  Andrea  da  Salerno,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
di«cip]e,  generously  received  him  into  his  house,  and  in- 
troduced him  in  the  city,  where  he  obtained  many  commis- 
sionfl,  Biid  formed  several  .scholars  before  he  went  to  Sicily. 
He  had  <Mstingiiiahed  himself  in  Borne  by  his  chiaroscuri,  as 
we  barre  r^ated ;  and  he  painted  in  colours  in  Naples  and 
Meacd&aiL  His  odour  in  oil  was  pallid  and  obscure,  at  least 
for  some  time,  and  in  this  style  I  saw  some  pictures  of  the  Pas- 
sion in  Rome,  whidi  Gavin  Hamilton  had  received  from  Sicily. 
In  other  vespects  they  were  valuable,  from  their  design  and 
invention.  Yaswi  mentions  tiiis  master  with  enthusiasm,  calls 
him  a  -  divine  genius,  and  extojs  to  the  skies  a  picture  which 
he  painted  in  Measinai  a  litti^  while  before  his  death.  This 
t  was  a  doQBBpositioU'  of  Cbrist  on  his  way  to  Mount  Calvary, 

mncfa  captivated  with  this  work,  that  he  painted  in  distemper  a  picture  of 
tbe  TkgtJtaitiap^  from  the  Cross^  as  a  precious  covering  to  this  pictiire> 
in  order  that  it  might  be. transmitted  unixijured  to  posterity.  Girolamo 
died  In  the  phigtte  of  I5S4,  aad  «t  the  aaaM  tiiae  otiier  eminent  artists  of 
tiiis  school ;  a  sefaool  wfaieh  was  l^r  some  time  neglected,  but  which  has^ 
tiiODgh  t&c  Jabouni  of  Polidoro,  risen  to  fresh  celebrity. 

C  2 
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surrounded  bj  a  great  multitude,  and  he  assures  us  that  the 
colouring  was  enchanting. 

Giambemardo  Lama  was  first  a  scholar  of  Amato,  and 
afterwards  attached  himself  to  Polidoro,  in  whose  manner  ho 
painted  a  Pietk  at  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  which,  from 
its  conception,  its  correctness,  and  vigour  of  design,  varioty 
in  attitude,  and  general  style  of  composition,  was  by  many 
ascribed  to  that  master.  In  general,  however,  he  displayea  a 
softer  and  more  natural  manner,  and  was  partial  to  the  style 
of  Andrea  di  Salerno.  Marco  di  Pino,  an  imitator  of  Michel- 
angelo, as  we  have  observed,  though  sober  and  judicious, 
was  held  in  disesteem  by  him.  In  the  "Segretario"  of 
Capece,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  to  Lama,  where  amongst 
other  things  he  says,  "  I  hear  that  you  do  not  agree  with 
Marco  da  Siena,  as  you  paint  with  more  regard  to  beauty, 
and  he  is  attached  to  a  vigorous  design  without  softening  his 
colours.  I  know  not  what  you  desire  of  him,  but  pray  leave 
him  to  his  own  method,  and  do  you  follow  yours." 

A  Francesco  Ruviale,  a  Spaniard,  is  also  mentioned  in 
Naples,  called  Polidorino,  from  his  happy  imitation  of  his 
master,  whom  he  assisted  in  painting  for  the  Orsini  some 
subjects  illustrative  of  the  history  of  that  noble  family ;  and 
after  the  departure  of  his  master,  he  executed  by  himself 
several  works  at  Monte  Oliveto  and  elsewhere.     The  greater 
part  of  these  have  perished,  as  happened  in  Rome  to  so  many 
of  the  works  of  Polidoro.     This  Ruviale  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  different  artist  from  a  Ruviale,  a  Spaniard,  who  is  enume- 
rated among  the  scholars  of  Salviati,  and  the  assistants  of 
Vasari,  in  the  painting  of  the  Chancery ;  on  which  occasion 
Yasari  says,  he  formed  himself  into  a  good  painter.     This  ' 
was  under  Paul  Y.  in  1544,  at  which  Ume  Polidorino  most  i 
already  have  been  a  master.     Palomino  has  not  said  a  word  \ 
of  any  other  Ruviale,  a  painter  of  his  country ;  and  this  is  a  I 
proof  that  the  two  preceding  artists  never  returned  home  to  , 
Spain. 

Some  have  included  among  the  scholars  of  Polidoro,  an  i 
able  artist  and  good  colourist,  called  Marco  Calabrese,  whose  I 
surname  is  Cardisco.     Yasari  ranks  him  before  all  his  Nea- 
politan contemporaries,  and  considers  his  genius  a  fruit  pro-  I 
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dnced  remote  from  its  natiye  soil.  This  observation  cannot 
appear  correct  to  any  one  who  recollects  that  the  Calabria  of 
the  present  day  is  the  ancient  Magna  Grseoia,  where  in 
former  times  the  arts  were  carried  fo  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection.  Cardisco  painted  much  in  Naples  and  in  the 
State.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Dispute  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Ayersa.  He  had  a  scholar 
in  Gio.  Batista  Crescione,  who  together  with  Lionardo  Cas« 
tellani,  his  relatiye,  painted  at  the  time  Vasari  wrote,  which 
was  an  excuse  for  his  noticing  them  only  in  a  cursory  manner. 
We  may  further  obserre  that  Polidoro  was  the  founder  of  a 
florid  school  in  Messina,  where  we  must  look  for  his  most 
able  scholars.'^ 

*  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  them.  Deodato  Gninacda  may  be  called  tbe 
Giulio  of  this  sew  Raffaetio,  on  whose  death  he  inherited  the  materials  of 
his  art,  and  supported  the  fame  of  his  sdiool ;  and  like  Giulio,  completed 
some  works  left  unfinished  by  his  master ;  as  the  Nativity  in  the  church 
of  Alto  Basso,  which  passes  for  the  best  production  of  Polidoro.  In  this 
exercise  of  his  talents  he  became  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  master's  style, 
as  in  the  church  of  the  Trinitii  a  Pellegrini,  and  in  the  Transfiguration  at 
S.  SalTatore  de'  Greci.  He  imparted  his  taste  to  his  scholars,  the  most 
distingnished  of  whom  for  works  yet  remaining,  are  Cesare  di  Napolt, 
and  Francesco  Comand^,  pure  copyists  of  Polidoro.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  some  errors  have  prevailed ;  for  having  very  often  worked  in  u>n- 
juncdoa  with  Gio.  Simone  Comande,  his  brother,  who  had  an  unequivocal 
Venetian  taste,  from  havuig  studied  in  Venice,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, that  when  the  pictures  of  Comande  are  spoken  of,  they  are  imme- 
diately attributed  to  Simone,  as  the  more  celebrated  artist ;  but  an  ezpe- 
rienc»i  eye  cannot  be  deceived,  not  even  in  works  conjointly  painted,  as 
in  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartholomew,  in  the  church  of  that  saint,  or  the 
Magi  in  the  monastery  of  Basico.  There,  and  in  every  other  picture, 
whoever  can  distinguish  Polidoro  from  the  Venetians,  easUy  discovers  the 
style  of  the  two  brothers,  and  assigns  to  each  his  own. 

PoEdoro  had  in  his  academy  Mariano  and  Antonello  Riccio,  father  and 
son.  The  first  came  in  order  to  change  the  manner  6{  Franco,  his  for- 
mer master,  for  that  of  Polidoro  ;  the  second  to  acquire  his  master's  style. 
Both  succeeded  to  their  wishes ;  but  the  father  was  so  successful  a  rival 
of  his  new  master,  that  his  works  are  said  to  pass  under  his  name.  This 
is  the  common  report,  but  I  think  it  can  only  apply  to  inexperienced 
purchasers,  since  if  tliere  be  a  painter,  whose  style  it  is  almost  knpos- 
sible  to  imitate  to  deception,  it  is  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio.  In  proof, 
the  comparison  may  be  made  in  Messina  itself,  where  the  Pieta  of  PoU- 
doro,  and  tbe  Madonna  della  Carita  of  Mariano,  are  placed  near  each 

Other. 
StefuDO  GiordflBO  was  also  a  respectable  scholar  of  Caldara,  and  we  may 
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Gk>.  Francesco  Pesni,  or  as  be  is  called,  il  Fattore,  came 
to  Naples  some  time  after  PoHdoro,  but  sooa  afterwards  fell 
sick,  and  died  in  tbe  year  1528.  He  contribnted  in  two 
^iifferent  ways  to  the  adyanoesnent  of  the  school  of  Naples.  In 
the  first  place  he  left  there  tbe  great  copy  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  Sa&ello,  whieb  be  bad  painted  in  Bome  in  eon- 
junction  with  Perino,  and  whieb  was  afterwards  plaioed  in 
S.  Spirito  degl'  Incurabili,  and  served  as  »  study  to  Lama,  a,nd 
tbe  best  painters,  until,  witih  other  select  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures at  Naples,  it  was  purchased  and  remored  by  the  yieero j 
Don  Pietro  Antonio  <^  Aragon«  Secondly,  he  left  tibere  a 
scholar  of  the  name  of  lionardo,  commonly  called  il  Pistoja, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth ;  an  excellent  colourist,  but  not  a 
very  correct  designer.  We  noticed  him  among  the  assistants 
of  Baffaello,  and  more  at  length  among  the  artists  of  tbe 
Florentine  state,  where  we  find  some  of  bis  pictures,  as  in 
Yolterra  and  elsewhere.  After  he  bad  lost  his  friend  Penui 
in  Naples,  he  established  himself  there  for  the  remainder  of 
bis  days,  where  be  received  sufficient  encouragement  from  tbe 

aientioiiy  as  an  excellent  production,  his  picture  of  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Gregory,  painted  in  1541.  With  him  we 
may  join  Jacopo  Vignerio,  by  whom  we  find  described,  as  an  excellent 
work,  the  picture  of  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  at  S.  Mana  della  Scala, 
bearing  the  date  of  1552. 

We  may  dose  this  list  of  the  scholars  of  Polidoro  with  the  infamous 
name  of  Tonno,  a  Caiabrian,  who  murdered  his  master  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  his  money,  and  suffered  for  the  atrodous  crime.  He  evinced  a 
more  than  common  talent  in  the  art,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Epiphany 
which  he  painted  for  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  in  wbich  piece  he  intro- 
duced the  portrait  of  his  unfortunate  master. 

Some  writers  have  also  included  among  the  followers  of  Polidoro, 
Antonio  Catalano,  because  he  was  a  scholar  of  Deodato.  We  are  in- 
formed he  went  to  Rome  and  entered  the  school  of  Barocci ;  but  as  Barocci 
never  taught  in  Rome,  we  may  rather  imagine  that  it  was  from  the  works 
of  that  artist  he  acquired  a  florid  colouring,  soAaL^umatezzaf  or  lucid  toiae, 
with  which  he  united  a  portion  of  the  taste  of  Raffaello,  whom  he  greatly 
admired.  His  pictures  are  highly  valued  from  this  happy  union  of  excel- 
lences ;  and  his  great  picture  of  the  Nativity  at  the  Capuccini  del  Gesso 
is  particularly  extolled.  We  must  not  mistake  this  accomplished  painter 
for  Antonio  Catalano  il  Giovane,  the  scholar  of  Gio.  Simone  Comande, 
from  whose  style  and  that  of  others  he  formed  a  manner  sufficiently 
•spirited,  but  incorrect,  and  practised  with  such  celerity,  that  his  works  are 
as  numerous  as  they  are  little  prized 
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nolttlitj  of  that  city,  and  painted  leas  for  the  ehnrebes  tkui 
for  pnvate  mdividnais.     He  chiefly  excelled  in  portrait. 

Pistcja  IB  said  to  faave  heea  one  of  the  masters  of  Francesco 
Curia,  a  painter  who,  thongh  somewhat  of  a  mannerist  in  the 
style  of  Yassri  and  Zuoehero,-  is  yet  commended  for  the 
Bobie  and  agreeable  style  of  his  composition,  for  his  beautifnl 
eoimienances,  and  natural  colouring.  Tlvese  qualities  are 
fibgnkrly  oonspcuous  in  a  Circumcision  painted  for  the  church 
defla  PieUy  esteemed  hy  Ribera,  Giordano,  and  Solimene,  ono 
«f  the  first  pictures  in  Naples.  He  left  in  Ippolito  Borgheso 
aa  acoomplidlied  imitator,  who  was  absent  a  long  time  from 
hk  oatiye  conntry,  where  few  of  his  works  remain,  but  those 
aie  hit^y  pruEed.  He  was  in  the  year  1620  in  Perugia,  as 
MoieQi  relates  in  his  description  of  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
that  city,  and  painted  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  which 
was  phMsed  in  S.  Lorenzo. 

There  were  two  Neapc^taos  who  were  scholars  and  assist- 
luits  of  Perino  del  Vaga  in  Rome ;  Gio.  Corso,  initiated  in 
the  art  by  Amato,  ot%8  others  assert  by  Polidoro ;  and  Gian- 
fiHppo  Criscuolo,  instructed  a  long  time  by  Salerno.  There 
are  fev  remains  of  Corso  in  Nicies,  except  sudi  as  are  re- 
touched; nor  is  any  piece  so  much  extolled  as  a  Christ  with 
a  CroBB  punted  £or  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  Criscuolo  in 
liie  short  time  he  was  at  Rome,  diligently  copied  Raffaello, 
aad  was  greatly  attached  to  his  school.  He  followed,  how- 
eyer,  his  own  genius,  which  was  reserved  and  timid,  and 
fomed  for  himself  rather  a  severe  manner ;  a  circumstance  to 
his  honour,  at  a  time  when  the  contours  were  overcharged  and 
the  correctness  of  Raffaello  was  neglected.  He  is  also  highly 
<:oixiaiended  as  an  instructor. 

From  his  school  came  Francesco  Imparato,  who  was  after- 
wards taught  by  Titian,  and  so  far  emulated  his  style,  that  a 
S.  Peter  Martyr  by  him  in  the  church  of  that  saint  in  Naples 
was  praised  by  Caracciolo  as  the  beet  picture  which  had  then 
l>een  seeii  in  that  city.  We  must  not  confound  this  Francesco 
with  Qirolamo  Imparato,  his  son,  who  flourished  after  the  end 
of  the  Iftth  century,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  greater  than  he 
P^aps  merited.  He,  too,  was  a  fo&ower  of  the  Yenetian, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Lombard  style,  and  he  travelled  to  im- 
prove himself  iii  colouring,  the  fruits  of  which  were  seen  in 
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'tbo  picture  of  the  Rosario  at  S.  Tommaso  d'Aqaino^  and  in 
others  of  his  works.  The  Cay.  Stanzioni,  who  knew  him,  and 
was  his  competitor,  considered  him  inferior  to  his  father  iu 
talent,  and  describes  him  as  vain  and  ostentations. 

To  these  painters  of  tho  school  of  Raffaello,  there  succeeded 
in  Naples  two  followers  of  ]VIiche]angelo,whom  wehare  before 
noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  Yasari,  who  was  called  thither 
in  1544,  to  paint  the  refectory  of  the  P.  P.  Olivetani,  and  was 
afterwards  charged  with  many  commissions  in  Naples  and  in 
Rome.     By  the  aid  of  architecture,  in  which  he  excelled  more 
than  in  painting,  he  converted  that  edifice,  which  was  in  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Gothic  style,  to  a  hettet  form ;  alteie<l 
the  vault,  and  ornamented  it  with  modem  stuooos,  which  were 
the  first  seen  in  Naples,  and  painted  there  a  considerable 
number  of  subjects,  with  that  rapidity  and  mediocrity  that 
characterize  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  He  remained  there 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  the 
city,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  in  his  life.  ^^  It 
is  extraordinary,"  he  says,  '^  that  in  so  Urge  and  noble  a  city, 
there  should  have  been  found  no  masters  i^ter  Giotto,  to  have 
executed  any  work  of  celebrity,  although  some  works  by 
Perugino  and  by  Raffaello  had  been  introduced.     On  these 
grounds  I  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  humble  talents, 
to  awaken  the  genius  of  that  country  to  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  and  hononrable 
work ;  and  from  these  my  labours,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
wo  now  see  many  beautiful  works  in  stucc^o  and  painting,'  in 
addition  to  the  before-mentioned  pictures."     It  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  why  Yasari  should  here  overlook  many  eminent 
painters,  and  even  Andrea -da  Salerno  himself^  so  illustrious  an 
artist,  and  whose  name  would  have  conferred  a  greater  honour 
on  his  book,  than  it  could  possibly  have  derived  from  it. 
Whether  self-love  prompted  him  to  pass  over  that  painter  and 
other  Neapolitan  artists,  in  the  Iiope  that  he  should  himself  be 
considered  the  restorer  of  taste  in  Naples  ;  or  whether  it  was 
the  consequence  of  the  dispute  which  existed  at  that  time 
between  him  and  the  painters  of  Naples ;  or  whether  as  I 
observed  in  my  preface,  it  sometimes  happens  in  this  art,  that 
a  picture  which  delights  one  person,  disgusts  another,  I  know 
not,  and  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  .For  myself,  how* 
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ever  much  disposed  I  should  be  to  pardon  him  for  many  omia* 
sioDS,  which  in  a  work  like,  his  are  almost  anayoidable,  still 
I  cannot  exculpate  him  for  this  total  silence.  Nor  have  the 
writers  of  Naples  ever  ceased  complaining  of  this  neglect,  and 
some  indeed  have  bitterly  inveighed  against  him,  and  accused 
him  of  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  taste.  So  true  is  it, 
that  •an  ofience  against  a  whole  nation  is  an  offence  never 
paidoned. 

The  other  imitator,  and  a  favourite  of  Michelangelo  (not 
bis  sdoiolar,  as  some  have  asserted),  who  punted  in  Naples^ 
was  Marco  di  Pino,  or  Marco  da  Siena,  fteqnently  before 
mentioned  by  us.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Naples  after 
the  year  1560.  He  was  well  received  in  that  city,  and  had 
some  privileges  conferred  on  him ;  nor  did  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  a  stranger  create  towards  him  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  are  naturally  hos- 
pitable to  strangers  of  good  character ;  and  he  is  described 
by  all  as  a  sincere,  affable,  and  respectable  man.  He  enjoyed 
in  Naples  the  first  reputation,  and  was  often  employed  in 
works  of  consequence  in  some  of  the  greater  churches  of  the 
city,  and  in  others  of  the  kingdom  at  large.  He  repeated  on 
several  occasions  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  which  he 
painted  at  Jftome,  but  with  many  variations,  and  the  one  the 
most  esteemed  was  that  which  he  placed  in  S.  Giovanni  de' 
Fiorentini,  in  1577.  The  Circumcision  in  the  Gesii  Yeophio, 
where  Parrino  traces  the  portrait  of  the  artist  and  his  wife,* 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  at  S.  Severino,  and  others  of  his 
works,  contain  views  of  buildings  not  unworthy  of  him,  as 
be  was  an  eminent  architect,  and  also  a  good  writer  on  that 
art  Of  his  merit  as.  a  painter,  I  believe  I  do  not  err  when  I 
say  that,  among  the  followers  of  Michelangelo,  there  is  none 
whose  design  is  less  extravagant  and  whose  colour  is  more 
vigorous.  He  is  not,  tiowever,  always  ^qual.  In  the  church 
of  S.  Severino,  where  he  painted  four  pictures,  the  Nativity 
of  the  Virgin  is  much  inferior  to  the  others.  A  mannered 
style  was  so  common  in  artists  of  that  age,  that  few  were 

*  These  traditions  are  frequently  nothing  niore  than  common  rumour, 
to  which,  without  corroborating  circumstances,  we  ought  not  to  gi^e  credit. 
It  has  happened  more  than  once,  that  such  portraits  have  been  found  to 
bekHig  to  the  patrons  of  the  churdi. 
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exempt  from  il  He  had  msuiy  scholars  in  Naples,  but  iMme  of 
the  celebrity  of  Gio.  Angelo  Orisooolo.  This  artist  was  the 
brother  of  Gio.  Filippo,  alreadj  mentioned,  and  exennsed  the 
profession  of  a  notary,  withont  rdinqnishing  that  of  a  miaaa- 
tare  painter,  which  he  had  learnt  in  his  yonth.  He  became 
desirons  of  emnlating  his  brother  in  larger  compositioDS,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Marco  succeeded  in  acquiring  his  style. 
These  two  painters  laid  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  the 
art  in  Naples.  In  1568,  there  issued  from  the  Giunti  press 
in  Florence,  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Yasari,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  very  briefly  of  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  life 
of  Daniello  da  Yolterra.  He  only  obsenres  that  he  had  de- 
rived the  greatest  benefit  from  the  instructions  of  that  nmster, 
and  that  he  had  afterwards  chosen  Naples  for  his  country, 
and  settled  and  continued  his  labours  there.  Marco,  either 
not  satisfied  with  this  eulogium,  or  displeased  at  the  silence 
of  Yasari  with  regard  to  many  of  the  paintore  of  ^ena,  and 
almost  all  those  of  Naples,  determined  to  publish  a  work  of 
his  own  in  (^position  to  him.  Among  his  scholars  was  the 
notary  before  mentioned,  who  supplied  him  with  memoirs  of 
the  Neapolitan  painters  taken  from  the  archiyes  of  the  city, 
and  from  tradition ;  and  from  these  materials  Marco  preparod 
a  ^^  Discorso."  He  composed  it  in  1569,  a  year  after  the  pub-- 
lication  of  this  edition  of  Yasari's  works,'  and  it  was  the  first 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  in  Naples.  It  did  not, 
however,  then  see  the  light,  and  was  not  published  until  1742, 
and  then  only  in  part,  by  Dominici,  together  yiQik  notes  writ- 
ten by  Criscnolo  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  other  notes  collected  respecting  the  subsequent  artist^^ 
and  arranged  by  two  exc^ent  painters,  Massimo  Stanziont, 
and  Paolo  de'  Matteis.  Dominici  himself  added  some  others 
of  his  own  collecting,  and  communicated  by  some  of  his 
learned  friends,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  antiquarian 
Matteo  Egizio.  The  late  ^  Gnida  or  Breve  Descrisione  ili 
Napoli"  says,  this  voluminous  work  stands  in  need  of  more 
information,  a  better  arrangement,  and  a  more  concise  style. 
There  might  also  be  added  some  better  criticisms  on  the  an- 
cient artists,  and  less  partiality  towards  some  of  the  modem. 
Still  this  is  a  very  lucid  work,  and  highly  valuable  for  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  talents  of  artists^  for  the  most  part 
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by  oiber  artists,  whose  names  insfdie  amfidence  in  tlie  leader. 
Whether  the  sister  arts  of  architecture  and  senlpture  are  as 
jadicioHsly  treated  o£,  it  is  not  onr  province  to  inquire. 

In  the  above  work,  the  reader  may  find  the  names  of  other 
artists  ci  Ni^ks,  who  belong  to  ihe  close  of  this  ^oeh,  as 
Silvestro  Bruno,  who  enjoyed  in  Nicies  the  fiune  of  a  good 
master ;  a  second  Simone  Papa,  or  del  Papa,  a  clever  fresco 
painter,  and  likewise  another  Gio.  Ant.  Amato,  who  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  first  is  called  the  younger.  He  was 
first  instructed  in  the  art  by  his  nnde,  afterwards  by  Lama^ 
and  successively  imitated  thdr  several  styles.  He  obtained 
consideral^  fctme,  and  the  infant  Christ  painted  by  him  in 
Banco  de'  Poveri  is  highly  extolled.  To  these  may  be 
added  those  artists  who  fixed  their  residenoe  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  as  Pirro  Ligorio,  h<Hioured,  as  we  ha^e  observed,  by 
Pius  lY.  in  Bome,  and  who  died  in  Ferrara,  engineer  to 
Alfonso  II. ;  and  Gio.  Bernardino  Azaolini,  or  niher  Maz- 
zolini,  in  whose  praise  Soprani  and  Batti  unite.  He  arrived 
in  Genoa  about  1510,  and  there  exeouted  some  works  wop- 
thy  of  that  golden  age  of  art.  He  excelled  in  wax-work, 
sad  formed  heads  with  an  absc^ute  expresnon  of  life.  He 
extended  the  same  energetic  character  to  his  oil  pictures,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Agatha  in  S.  Giuseppe. 

The  provincial  cities  had  also  in  this  age  their  own  schools, 
or  at  least,  their  own  raa^rs ;  some  of  whom  remained  in 
their  native  places,  and  others  resided  abroad.  Cola  dell' 
Amatrice,  known  also  to  Yasari,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
life  of  Calabrese,  took  up  his  residaice  in  Ascoli  del  Pioeno, 
and  enjoyed  a  dkiinguished  name  in  ardiitectnie  and  in  paint- 
ing, through  all  that  province.  He  had  somewhat  of  a  hard 
manner  in  his  earlier  paintings,  but  in  his  subsequent  works 
he  exhibited  a  fulness  of  de»gn,  and  an  accomplished  modem 
style.  He  is  hi^y  extolled  in  the  Gnida  di  Ascoli  for  his 
picture  in  the  oratory  of  the  Corpus  Domini^  which  r^re- 
sents  the  Saviour  in  the  aet  of  dispensing  the  Endharist  to 
the  Apostles. 

Pcmipeo  dell'  Aquila  was  a  finished  painter  and  a  fine 
coloorist,  if  we  are  to  believe  Orlandi,  who  saw  many  of  his 
works  in  Aquila,  particularly  some  frescos  conducted  in  a 
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iiobld  style.  In  Borne,  in  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia,  tiiere  is  a  line 
Deposition  from  the  Cross  by  him.  This  artist  is  not  men- 
tioned either  by  Baglione  or  any  other  writer  of  his  time. 
Giuseppe  Valeriani,  another  native  of  Aquila,  is  frequently 
mentioned.  He  painted  at  the  same  period,  and  in  the  same 
church  of  S.  Spirito,  where  there  exists  a  Transfiguration  by 
him.  We  perceive  in  him  an  evident  desire  of  imitating  F. 
Sebastiano,  but  he  is  heavy  in  his  design,  and  too  dark  in  his 
colours.  He  entered,  afterwards,  into  th^  society  of  Jesuits, 
and  improved  his  first  manner.  His  best  works  are  said  to 
be  a  Nunziata  in  a  chapel  of  the  Gesu,  with  other  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  in  which  are  some  most  beautiful 
draperies  added  by  Scipio  da  Gaeta.  This  latter  artist  also 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  but  of  him,  and  of 
the  Cav.  di  Arpino,  who  both  taught  in  Rome,  we  have 
already  i^oken  in  that  school. 

Marco  Mazzaroppi  di  S.  Germane  died  young,  but  is  known 
for  his  natural  and  animated  colouring,  almost  in  the  Flemish 
style.  At  Capua,  they  mention  with  applause  the  altar- 
pieces  and  other  pictures  of  Gio.  Pietro  Kusso,  who,  after 
studying  in  various  schools,  returned  to  that  city,  and  there 
left  many  excellent  works.  Matteo  da  Lecce,  whose  educa- 
tion is  uncertain,  displayed  in  Rome  a  Michelangelo  style,  or 
as  some  say,  the  style  of  Salviati.  It  is  certain  that  he  had 
a  strong  expression  of  the  limbs  and  muscles.  He  worked 
for  the  most  part  in  fresco,  and  there  is  a  prophet  painted  by 
him  for  the  company  of  the  Gonfalone,  of  such  relief,  that 
the  figures,  says  Baglione,  seem  starting  from  the  wall.  Al- 
though there  were  at  that  time  many  Florentines  in  Rome,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  dared  in  the  face  of  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michelangelo,  to  paint  the  Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels,  a 
subject  which  that  great  artist  designed  to  have  painted,  but 
never  put  his  intentions  into  execution.  He  chose  too  to  ac- 
company it  with  the  combat  between  the  Prince  of  the 
Angels  and  Lucifer,  for  the  body  of  Moses ;  a  subject  taken 
from  the  epistle  of  S.  James,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the 
other  picture.  Matteo  entered  upon  this  very  arduous  task 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  but,  alas !  with  a  very  different  result. 
He  painted,  afterwards,  in  Malta,  and  passing  to  Spain  and 
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to  the  Indies,  he  enriched  himself  by  merchandise,  until  turn- 
ing to  mining,  he  lost  all  his  wealth,  and  died  in  great  indi- 
gence. We  may  ako  mention  two  Calabrians,  of  donbtfhl 
parentage.  Nicolnocio,  a  Calabrian,  who  will  be  mentioned 
among  the  scholars  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  bat  only  cursorily,  as  I 
know  nothing  of  this  parricide,  as  he  may  be  called,  except 
that  he  attempted  to  murder  his  roaster.  Pietro  Negroni,  a 
Calabrian  also,  is  commemorated  by  Dominici  a«  a  diligent 
and  accomplished  painter.  In  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that 
many  painters  flourished,  belon^ng  to  this  period,  besides 
Oiit«  Borgheae  da  Messina,  a  scholar  also  of  Costa,  and  I^u- 
reti,  whom  I  notice  in  the  schools  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  and 
others,  whose  names  I  may  have  seen,  but  whose  works  hare 
not  called  for  mv  notice.  The  succeeding  epoch  we  shall 
And  more  productive  in  Sicilian  art. 
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CorenziOy  Ribera,  Caracciolo,  flooridi  in  Naples.     Strangers  who  oompeta 
with  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Tintoretto  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  artists  in  Venice ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  century  Caravaggio  in  Rome,  and  theCaracci 
in  Bologna,  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  celebrity.  The 
several  styles  of  these  masters  soon  extended  themselves  into 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  became  the  prevailing  taste  in  Naples, 
where  they  were  adopted  by  three  painters  of  reputation, 
Corenzio,  Ribera,  and  Caracciolo.  These  artists  rose  one 
after  the  other  into  reputation,  but  afterwards  united  together 
in  painting,  and  assisted  each  other  interchangeably.  At  the 
time  they  flourished.  Guide,  Domenichino,  Lanfranco,  and 
Artemisia  Gentileschi,  were  in  Naples ;  and  there  and  else- 
where contributed  some  scholars  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 
Thus  the  time  which  elapsed  between  Bellisario  and  Giordano 
is  the  brightest  period  of  this  academy,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  excellent  artists  and  the  works  of  taste.  It  is 
However  the  darkest  era,  not  only  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
but  of  the  art  itself,  as  far  as  regards  the  scandalous  artifices, 
and  the  crimes  which  occurred  in  it.  I  would  gladly  pass  over 
those  topics  in  silence,  if  they  were  foreign  to  my  subject,  but 
they  are  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  they  must,  at 
all  events,  be  alluded  to.  I  shall  notice  them  at  a  proper 
time,  adhering  to  the  relation  of  Malva^ia,  Passeri,  Bellori^ 
and  more  particularly  of  Dominici. 

Bellisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  after  having  passed 
five  years  in  the  school  of  Tintoretto,  settled  in  Naples  about 
the  year  1590.     He  inherited  from  nature  a  fertile  imagina* 
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tion  and  a  rapidity  of  hand,  which  enabled  him  to  liyal  his 
master  in  the  prod^ons  nmnber  ot  his  pictures,  and  those  too 
of  a  large  class.     Four  common  painters  conld  searoelj  hare 
et^uallfed  his  indiyidnal  lafoonr.     He  cannot  be  compared  to 
Tintoretto,  who,  when  he  restrained  his  too  exubemnt  hxkey^ 
was  inferior  to  few  in  design ;  and  excelled  in  invention,  ges- 
tures, and  the  airs  of  his  heads,  which,  though  the  Yenetians 
have  always  had  before  their  eyes,  they  hare  never  eqnalkd. 
Corenzio  snccessfully  imitated  his  master  when  he  painted 
with  care,  as  in  the  great  picture  in  the  refectory  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, representing  the  multitude  miraculously  fed ;  a  work 
he  finished  in  forty  days.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  vault 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  style  of  the  Cav.  d'Arpino^* 
other  parts  partake  of  the  Venetian  school,  not  without  some 
diaracter  peculiar  to  himself,  particularly  in  the  glories,  which 
are  bordered  with  shadowy  clouds.     In  the  opinion  of  the 
Cav.  Mas^mo,  he  was  of  a  fruitful  invention,  but  not  select. 
He  painted  very  little  in  dl,  although  he  had  great  merit  in 
the  str^igth  and  hamiony  of  his  colours.     The  desire  of  gain 
led  luin  to  aiijempi  large  worics  in  fresco,  which  he  composed 
with  mudi  felicity,  as  he  was  copious,  varied,  and  energetic: 
He  had  a  good  general  effect,  and  was  finished  in  detail  and 
corfect,  when  the  proximity  of  some  eminent  rival  compelled 
him  to  it.    'This  was  the  case  at  the  Oertosa,  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Gc^naio.   He  there  exerted  all  his  talents,  as  he  was  excited 
to  it  by  emulation  of  Caracciolo,  w1k>  had  painted  in  that 
place  a  pil^r^,  which  was  long  admired  as  one  of  his  finest 
works,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  into  the  m<mastery.    In 
other  cfanrehes  we  find  some  sacred  subjects  painted  by  him  in 
smaller  size,  which  Dominiei  commends,  and  adds  too,  that  he 

*'Iii  torn.  iii.  of  the  **  Lett.  Fittoriche/'  is  a  letter  of  P.  Sebastiano 
Besta  4^'  Qrajk^rio,  wherein  he  «ays  it  is  probable  that  the  Cay.  d'Arpino 
imitated-  him  i&his  youth ;  whidi  cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  known 
that  Cesari  focmed  himself  in  Eome,  and  resided  only  in  Naples  when  an 
adult.  As  to  the  reaemblanee  between  them,  that  applies  as  well  to 
other  artists.  In  the  same  letter  Corenzio  is  called  the  Cav.  Bellisario, 
and  some  anepdotes  are  related  of  him,  and  among  others,  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  a  .hundred  and  twenty.  This  is  one  of  those  tales  to  which 
this  writer  so  easily  gives  credit.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  Tira. 
bfiscfai,  in  the  life  of  Antonip  Allegri,  where  similar  instances  of  his  cre- 
dnlity  are  noticed. 
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assisted  M.  Desiderio,  a  celebrated  perspectire  painter,  wliose 
views  he  accompanied  with  small  figures  beautifully  coloured 
and  admirably  appropriate. 

The  birthplace  of  Giuseppe  Bibera  has  been  the  subjeot  of 
controversy.  Palomino,  following  Sandrart  and  Orlandi, 
represents  him  as  a  native  of  Spain,  in  proof  of  which  they 
sefer  to  a  picture  of  S.  Matteo^  with  the  following  inscription. 
^^  Jusepe  de  Ribera  espanol  de  la  ciutad  de  Xativa,  reyno  de 
Valencia,  Academico  romano  ano  1630/'  The  Neapolitans, 
on  the  contrary,  contend  that  he  was  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lecce,  but  that  his  father  was  from  Spain ;  and  that 
in  order  to  recommend  himself  to  the  governor,  who  was  a 
Spaniard,  he  always  boasted  of  his  origin,  and  expressed  it  in 
liis  signature,  and  was  on  that  account  called  Spegnoletto. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dominici,  Signorelli,  and  GaJanti. 
This  question  is,  however,  now  set  at  rest,  as  it  appears  from 
the  "  Antologia  di  Roma"  of  1795,  that  the  register  of  his 
baptism  was  found  in  Sativa  (now  San  Filippo),  and  that  he 
was  bom  in  that  place.  It  is  further  said,  tliat  he  learnt  the 
principles  of  the  art  from  Francesco  Ribalta  of  Valencia,  a 
reputed  scholar  of  Annibale  Caraoci.  But  the  History  of 
Neapolitan  Artists,  which  is  suspicious  in  my  eyes  as  relates 
to  this  artist,  affirms  also,  that  whilst  yet  a  youtii,  or  a  mere 
boy,  he  studied  in  Naples  under  Michelangiolo  da  Caravaggio, 
when  that  master  fled  from  Rome  for  homicide,  and  fixing 
himself  there  about  1606,  executed  many  works  both  public  and 
private.*  But  wherever  he  might  have  received  instruction  in 
his  early  youth,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  of  his  more  matured 
admiration  was  Caravaggio.  On  leaving  him,  Ribera  visited 
Rome,  Modena,  and  Parma,  and  saw  the  works  of  RaffaeUo 
and  Annibale  in  the  former  place,  and  the  works  of  Correggio 

*  Caravaggio  had  another  scholar  of  eminence  in  Mario  Minniti  of 
Syracuse,  who  however  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  Messina. 
Having  painted  for  some  time  in  Rome  with  Caravaggio,  he  imbibed  his 
taste ;  and  though  he  did  not  equal  him  in  the  vigour  of  style,  he  dis- 
played more  grace  and  amenity.  There  are  works  remaining  of  him  in 
all  parts  of  Sicily,  as  he  painted  much,  and  retained  in  his  service  tweWe 
scholars,  whose  works  he  retouched,  and  sold  as  his  own.  Hence  his 
pictures  do  not  altogether  correspond  with  his  reputation.  Messina  peg. 
•esses  several,  as  the  Dead  of  Naim  at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  the 
Virgin,  the  tutelar  saint,  at  the  Yirginelle. 
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in  the  two  latter  cities,  and  adopted  in  consequence  a  more 
graceful  style,  in  which  he  persevered  only  for  a  short  time, 
and  with  Uttle  success ;  as  in  Naples  there  were  others  who 
pursued,  with  superior  skill,  the  same  patL  -  He  returned 
therefore  to  the  style  of  Caravag^o,  which  for  its  truth,  force, 
and  strong  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  was  much  more  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  general  eye.  In  a  short  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  court,  and  subsequently  became  the 
arbiter  of  its  taste. 

His  studies  rendered  him  superior  to  Caravaggio  in  inven- 
tion, selection,  and  design.  In  emulation  of  lum,  he  painted 
at  the  Certosini  that  great  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  which 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  Giordano,  is  sufficient  to  form  a  great 
painter,  and  may  compete  with  the  works  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  art.  Beautiful  beyond  his  usual  style,  and 
almost  Titianesque,  is  his  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius,  painted 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  the  S.  Jerome  at  the  TrinitL  He 
was  much  attached  to  the  representation  of  the  latter  saint, 
And  whole  lengths  and  half-figures  of  him  are  found  in  many 
<K>llections.  In  the  Panfili  palace  in  Home,  we  find  about 
:fiTe,  and  all  differing.  Nor  are  his  other  pictures  of  similar 
character  rare,  as  anchorets,  prophets,  apostles,  which  exhibit 
a  strong  expression  of  bone  and  muscle,  and  a  gravity  of  cha- 
racter, in  general  copied  from  nature.  In  the  same  taste  are 
commonly  his  profane  pictures,  where  he  is  fond  of  represent- 
ing old  men  and  philosophers,  as  the  Democritus  and  the 
Heraclitus,  which  Sig.  March.  Girolamo  Durazzo  had  in  his 
collection,  and  which  are  quite  in  the  manner  of  Caravaggio. 
In  his  selection  of  subjects,  the  most  revolting  were  to  him  the 
most  inviting,  as  sanguinary  executions,  horrid  punishments, 
and  lingering  torments ;  among  which  is  celebrated  his  Ixion 
on  the  Wheel,  in  the  palace  of  Buon  Ritiro  at  Madrid.  His 
\^orks  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
His  scholars  flourished  chiefly  at  a  lower  period  of  art,  where 
they  will  be  noticed  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  epoch. 
With  them  we  shall  name  those  few  who  rivalled  him  success- 
fully in  figures  and  half-figures ;  and  we  must  not,  at  the  same 
time,  neglect  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  among 
BO  many  reputed  pictures  of  Spagnoletto  found  in  collectionc^ 
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we  may  rest  asBiued  that  tfaej  ax«  in  gieot  pact  not  jsystly  exH 
titled  to  kis  namey  and  ought  to  be  aaoribed  to  his  ach<d^ajra. 

Giambatista  OaracoiolOy  an  imitator,  fizstof  Eimneesoo  Im- 
paiato,  and  aftwwarda  of  CaraTaggio,  attained  a  mature  a^ 
without  haying  aignalized  himself  by  anr  work  of  pecnliar 
merit.  But  being  roused  by  the  £une  oi  AjiBibale»  aad  the 
general  admiration  which  a  picture  of  that  master  had  escited, 
he  repaired  to  Borne,  wh^re,  by  perseYering  study  in  the  Far- 
nese  gallery,  which  he  carefully  copied,  he  became  a  «oneet 
desiguer  in  the  Caracci  style.*  Of  this  talent  he  availed 
himself  to  establish  his  reputation  on  his  return  to  Naples, 
and  distingmshed  hims^  on  some  oecaaions  of  eompeiitioD, 
as  in  the  Madonna  at  S.  Anna  de'  Lombardi,  in  a  S.  Casio  in 
the  church  of  S.  Agnello,  and  Christ  bearing  his  Croas  at  the 
Incurabili,  paintings  praised  by  oonnoisBeus  as  the  happiest 
imitations  of  Annihale.  But  his  other  works,  in  tiie  breadth 
and  strength  of  their  lights  and  shades,  rather  renind  ns  of 
the  school  of  Oaravaggio.  He  was  a  finished  and  eaiefol 
painter.  There  are,  however,  soaiie  feeble  works  by  him, 
which  Dominic!  oonsiders  to  haye  been  negligently  painted, 
through  disgust,  for  individuaJs  who  had  not  given  ium  his 
own  price,  or  they  were  perhaps  executed  by  Mexenrio 
d'Aversa,  his  scholur,  and  an  inferior  artist 

The  tlu»e  masters  whom  I  have  just  notieed  in  sncoessiye 
order,  were  the  authors  of  the  wnoeasiBg  peraeeutions  which 
many  of  the  artists  who  had  come  to,  or  were  invited  to 
Naples,  were  iot  several  years  subjected  to.  BeUisario  had 
established  a  snpieme  dominion,  or  rather  a  tyiaany,  over  the 
Neapolitan  painters,  by  calmnny  and  iasolenoe,  as  well  as  by 
his  station.  He  monopolised  all  lucrative  commissiens  to 
himself  and  recommended,  ior  the  fulfilmeit  of  othos,  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  and  inferior  artists  that  were  dependent 
on  him.  The  Cav.  Massimo,  Santafede,  and  other  airtists  of 
talent,  if  they  did  not  de£Br  to  him,  were  careful  not  to  offend 
him,  as  they  knew  him  to  be  a  maa  of  a  vindictive  temper, 

*  Among  the  scholars  of  Annibale,  I  find  Carlo  Sd&tto  mentioned, 
to  whom  Gtmrienti  fosigns  a  place  in  Ihe  Abbeocadario,  and  I  -for- 
tfaor  fiad  Urn  ooBmended  in  sme  MS.  jMoHon  of  eminsnt  wtiits  of  the 
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treaeiieroas,  and  capable  of  emy  yiolenoe,  and  who  wis 
known,  through  jealoiuy,  to  liare  administored  poiaon  to 
Lnigi  Boderigo,  i^  moet  pnymiBing  and  the  most  amiaUe  of 
iuflflcholan. 

Bdiifiario,  in  order  to  maintain  himBelf  in  his  aasmned 
airtiiDnty,  endearoand  to  exdnde  all  strangen  who  painted 
mthfir  in  heaoo  than  in  oiL  Annihale  arriyed  there  in  1009, 
and  was  engaged  to  omament  the  ohnrdies  of  Spirito  Santo 
and  Ges^  Nnoro,  for  wludi,  as  a  specimen  of  his  stjle,  he 
painted  a  small  pietnie.  The  Gredc  and  his  adheients  being 
leqoired  to  giro  their  opmioii  on  this  exqdsite  production, 
declared  it  to  be  tasteleaB,  and  decided  that  the  painter  of  it 
did  not  possess  a  taient  for  huge  oon^sitions.  This  diirine 
artist  in  consequence  took  his  departore  under  a  bmning  sun 
for  Rome,  where  he  soon  aAenrards  died.  Bnt  the  woric  in 
which  strangers  were  the  most  opposed  was  the  chapel  of  8. 
Gennaio,  which  a  committee  had  assigned  to  the  C^t.  d'Ar- 
pino,  as  soon  as  he  i^onld  finish  painting  the  choir  of  the 
Gertosk  Bellisaiio  leagning  with  Spagnoletto  (like  himself 
a  fierce  and  ungoTemable  man)  and  wi^  Garacdolo,  who  as- 
pired to  tins  commisBion,  perseooted  Cesari  in  snch  a  manner, 
that  before  he  liad  finished  the  choir  he  fled  to  Monte  Cassino, 
and  from  thence  retamed  to  Some.  The  work  was  then 
given  to  Gtndo,  bnt  after  a  short  time,  two  unknown  persons 
assanlted  the  serrant  of  that  artist,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
sired  him  to  inform  his  master  that  he  must  prepare  himself 
for  deatih,  or  instantly  quit  Naples,  with  which  latter  mandate 
Goido  inunediately  complied.  Gessi,  the  scholar  of  Guide, 
^^  not  howerer  intimidated  by  tins  erent,  bnt  apf^ied  for 
and  obtained  the  honourable  commission,  and  came  to  Naples 
with  two  assistants,  Gio.  Batista  Buggieri  and  Lorenzo  Me- 
luni.  But  these  artists  were  scarcely  arrived,  when  they  were 
tieadieronsiy  invited  on  board  a  galley,  which  immediately 
weighed  anchor  and  carried  them  ofi^  to  the  great  dismay  of 
their  master,  who,  although  he  made  the  most  diligent  in- 
qoiries  both  at  Borne  and  Naples,  could  never  procure  any 
tidings  of  them. 

Gessi  also  in  consequence  taking  his  departure,  the  com* 
mittee  lost  all  hope  of  succeeding  in  their  task,  and  were  in 
the  act  of  yielding  to  the  reigning  cabal,  assigning  the  fresco 
B  2 
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work  to  Corenzio  and  Catacciolo,  and  promising  the  pictures 
to  Spagnoletto,  when  suddenly  repenting  of  their  resolation, 
they  effiused  all  that  was  painted  of  the  two  frescos,  and 
intrusted  the  decoration  of  the  chapel  entirely  to.  Dome- 
nichino.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  the  honour  of  these 
munificent  persons,  that  they  engaged  to  pay  for  every  entire 
figure  100  ducats,  for  each  hdf-figure  50  ducats,  and  for 
each  head  25  ducats.  They  took  precautions  also  against 
any  interruption  to  the  artist,  threatening  the  yicerojr's  high 
displeasure  if  he  were  in  any  way  molested.  But  this  was 
only  matter  of  derision  to  the  junta.  They  began  imme- 
diately to  cry  him  down  as  a  cold  and  insipid  painter,  and  to 
discredit  him  with  those,  the  most  numerous  class  in  every 
place,  who  see  only  with  the  eyes  of  others.  They  harassed 
him  by  calumnies,  by  anonymous  letters,  by  displacing  his 
pictures,  by  mixing  injurious  ingredients  with  his  colours, 
and  by  the  most  insidious  malice  they  procured  some  of  his 
pictures  to  be  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  the  court  of  Madrid ; 
and  these,  when  little  more  than  sketched,  were  taken  from 
his  studio  and  carried  to  the  court,  where  Spagnoletto  ordered 
them  to  be  retouched,  and,  without  giving  him  time  to  finish 
them,  hurried  them  to  their  destination.  This  malicious 
fraud  of  his  rival,  the  complaints  of  the  committee,  who 
always  met  with  some  fresh  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  the 
work,  and  the  suspicion  of  some  evil  design,  at  last  determined 
Domenichino  to  depart  secretly  to  Rome.  As  isoon  howcTer 
as  the  news  of  his  flight  transpired,  he  was  recalled,  and 
fresh  measures  taken  for  his .  protection ;  when  he  resumed 
his  labours,  and  decorated  the  walls  and  base  of  the  cupola, 
and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  painting  of  his  pictures. 
But  before  he  could  finish  his  task  he  was  interrupted  by 
death,  hastened  either  by  poison,  or  by  the  many  severe 
vexations  he  had  experienced  both  from  his  relatives  and  his 
adversaries,  and  the  weight  of  which  was  augmented  by  the 
arrival  of  his  former  enemy  Lanfranco.  This  artist  super- 
seded Zampieri  in  the  painting  of  the  basin  of  the  chapel ; 
Spagnoletto,  in  one  of  his  oil  pictures ;  Stanzioni  in  another  ; 
and  each  of  these  artists,  excited  by  emulation,  rivalled,  if  he 
did  not  excel,  Domenichino.  Caracciolo  was  dead.  Belli^ 
6ario»  from  his  great  age,  took  no  share  in  it,  and  was  soon 
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afterwards  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  stage,  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  retoachiog  some  of  his  frescos.  Nor  did 
Spagnoletto  experience  a  better  &te ;  for,  haying  seduced  a 
joang  girl,  and  become  insupportable  even  to  himself  from 
the  general  odium  which  he  experienced,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  ship ;  nor  is  it  known  whither  he  fled,  or  how  he 
ended  his  life,  if  we  may  credit  the  Neapolitan  writers. 
Palomino  howeyer  states  him  to  haye  died  in  Naples  in  1666, 
aged  sixty-seyen,  though  he  does  not  contradict  the  first  part 
of  our  statement.  Thus  these  ambitious  men,  who  by  y  iolence 
or  fraud  had  influenced  and  abused  the  generosity  and  taste 
of  so  many  noble  patrons^  and  to  whose  treachery  and  san- 
guinary yengeance  so  many  professors  of  the  art  had  fallen 
victims,  ultimately  reaped  the  merited  fruit  of  their  conduct 
in  a  yiolent  death ;  and  an  impartial  posterity,  in  assigning 
the  palm  of  merit  to  Domenichino,  inculcates  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  a  delusiye  hope  to  attempt  to  establish  fame  and  fortune 
on  the  destruction  of  another's  reputation. 

The  many  good  examples  in  the  Neapolitan  school  in- 
creased the  number  of  masters,  either  from  the  instruction  of 
the  aboye-mentioned  masters,  or  from  an  .inspection  of  their 
works ;  for  there  is  much  truth  in  the  obseryation  of  Passeri, 
^^  that  a  painter  who  has  an  ardent  desire  of  learning,  receiyes 
as  much  instruction  from  the  works  of  deceased  artists  as 
from  liying  masters."  It  was  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the 
Neapolitan  artists,  amidst  such  a  yariety  of  new  styles,  to 
have  selected  the  best.  Cesari  had  no  followers  in  Naples,  if 
we  except  Luigi  Roderigo,*  who  exchanged  the  school ,  of 
Bellisario  for  his,  but  not  without  a  degree  of  mannerism, 
althongh  he  acquired  a  certain  grace  and  judgment,  which  his 

*  There  b  a  different  account  of  him  in  the  ''Kemorie  de'  Pittori 
Messinesi/'  where  it  is  said  that  his  tme  family  name  was  Rodriguez. 
It  is  there  said  that  he  studied  in  Rome,  and  went  from  thence  to  work  in 
Naples,  in  the  Guida  of  which  dty  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  It  is 
added  that,  from  his  Roman  style,  he  was  called  by  his  brother  Alonso 
the  «/ave  of  the  antique!  and  that  he  returned  the  compliment  by 
calling  his  brother,  who  was  instructed  in  Venice,  the  slave  of  nature. 
But  Alonso,  who  spent  his  life  in  Sicily,  surpassed  his  brother  in  reputa- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  rare  commendation  that  he  painted  much  and  well.  He 
partlcalarly  shone  in  the  Probatica  in  S.  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  the 
jpictore  of  two  founders  of  Messina  in  the  senatorial  palace,  a  work  re* 
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master  did  not  poeness.  He  initiated  a  nepliew,  Gianber- 
nardinoy  in  the  aatne  style ;  wko^  fwom  hia  being  an  excellent 
imitator  of  Geeari,  was  ^mplojed  by  the  Cartknsian  monks  to 
&iish  a  work  which  thai  master  bad  left  imperfeet 

Tkns  almost  all  theee  artists  trod  in  the  st^  of  the 
Giraoci,  and  tiie  one  that  aj^roeebed  nearest  to  them  was  Hhe 
Car.  Massimo  Stansioniy  considered  by  some  the  best  example 
of  the  Neapcditao.  soliool^  of  whkh,  as  we  have  obsonred,  he 
compiled  s<»ne  meiiKnrs.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Oaraocioloy  to 
whxm  he  bore  some  analogy  in  taste,  but  he  availed  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  Lanfraneo^  whom  in  one  of  his  MS.  he 
calls  his  master,  and  stodied  too  mdar  Corenzio,  who  in  his 
painting  of  frescos  yielded  to  ferw*  In^poftait  he  adopted 
the  principles  of  Santalede,  and  attamed  an  excellent  Titian- 
esqne  style.  Goii^  afterwards  te  Borne,  and  seeing  the 
works  of  Annibaie,  and,  as  seme  aseert,  making  acquaintance 
with  Gbido,  he  became  ambitious  of  uniting  Hke  design  of  the 
first  with  the  colonring  of  the  second,  and  we  are  informed 
by  Gralanti,  that  he  obtained  the  appellMioo  of  Gvido  Meni 
di  NapolL  His  talents,  which  were  ol  the  first  order, 
enabled  him  in  a  short  time  to  compete  wi&  the  best  masters. 
He  painted  in  the  CSertoea  a  Dead  Christ,  snnomided  by  the 
Maries^  in  competition  with  Bibenu  This  picture  haying 
become  somewhat  obscured,  Ribera  persuaded  the  mcoiks  to 
have  it  washed,  and  he  purposely  injured  it  in  such  a  way 
with  a  ccMnrosiye  liquid,  that  Stamdoni  refosed  to  repair  it, 
declaring  that  such  an  instance  of  malice  ought  to  be  per- 
petuated to  the  public  eye.  But  in  that  churdb,  which  is  in 
£EU3t  a  museum  of  art,  where  every  artist,  not  to  be  surpassed 
by  his  riyals,  seems  to  hare  surpassed  himself,  Massimo  left 
soflae  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  a  stupendous 
altar-piece^  ol  S.  Boruno  presenting  to  his  brethren  the  rules 
of  their  order.  His  woife  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  col- 
lections of  his  own  country,  and  are  highly  esteemed  in  other 
places.  The  vaults  of  the  Gesu  Nuovo  and  S.  Paolo  entitle 
him  to  a  distinguished  place  among  iresee  peintenu     His 

warded  with  a  thoofland  scudi.  Hk  iame  dedmed,  andhe  began  to  fiedl 
in  commitwkms  on  the  arriTal  of  BariMduga.  But  he  did  not,  on  diat 
aoeoont,  refine  him  hb  erteem,  as  he  wai  aecmtomed  to  caU  hun  the 
Caracd  of  Sicily. 
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p&intiiigB  wete  lof^lj  fioisbed,  and  he  studied  perfection 
daring  kis  celibacy,  Imt  biuijii^  a  woman  of  some  rank,  in 
Older  to  msuaAaan  her  in  an  es^mniTe  tiyie  of  living',  be 
puBtednnnj  ItaMj  aadnderior  pictnea.  It  maybe  fluid  tbat 
Oocchi,  in  bis  ''  Ra^onamento  del  Matrimonio^ '  not  witbont 
good  reason  took  oecanon  to  warn  all  artists  of  tbe  perfls  of 
the  wedded  sMe. 

Hie  fldiedl  of  Massimo  prodoeed  many  osleloated  scbolars, 
in  coaseqaenee  of  bia  metibod  and  bigfa  repatation,  confirming 
tbat  SDcicBt  rematrk,  wbieh  bas  passed  into  a  proverb,  jmmta 
dueendi  atndor  nMLHaM  eft  moffutri  ftbe  example  of  tbe 
vmks  is  the  gieoitest  iaooitiTe  to  improrement).  Mnsio 
^am  passed  from  bis  sekool  to  that  i£  Gnido^  and  was  chosen 
at  tbe  age  of  e^bteen  to  paint  in  tbe  Cortosa  of  Bologna,  in 
fiompetiti^a  with  the  first  masters^  and  maintained  bis  station 
oaaeooapaEiflon;  b«t  this  TCffjpromifing  artist  was  imma- 
taielj  cat  off,  and  his  own  eonntry  does  not  possess  any  work 
bj  Inm,  as  tiie  Tribmoie  <tf  S.  Pietro  in  Ms^ella,  wbicb  be 
paintsd  a  little  tinie  befooe  bis  death,  was  modernised,  and  bis 
labours  tbns  perished.  This  is  the  reason  tbat  bis  works  in 
the  Certosa  just  mentioned,  and  which  are  enumerated  by 
Cresfi,  are  hdLd  in  great  esteem.  Another  man  tA,  genius  of 
this  SGbooi,  Aiit<»io  de  Beilis,  died  also  at  an  early  age  ;  he 
painted  several  snbjeets  £rom  tbe  life  of  S.  Carlo,  in  tbe  church 
of  that  saint,  wbidi  were  left  imperfect  by  his  death.  His 
maaner  partakes  scnnewhat  of  Guereino,  bat  is  in  fact  founded, 
like  that  of  all  tbe  seholars  of  Massimo,  on  the  style  of  Gnido. 

Francesco  di  Bosa^  called  Pacieco,  was  not  acquainted  with 
Guido  himself^  but  under  the  direction  of  Massimo  devoted 
hinself  to  the  copjing  of  bis  work&  He  is  one  of  tbe  few 
artists  Goaunemorated  \j  Paolo  de'  Matteis,  in  one  of  his  MSS. 
which  admits  no  artists  of  inferior  merit.  He  declares  tbe 
style  of  Rosa  almost  inimitable,  not  only  from  bis  correct  de- 
ago,  but  from  the  rare  beauty  of  the  extremities,  and  still 
iQoie  from  the  dignity  and  grace  of  tbe  countenances.  He  bad 
in  his  three  nieces  \h&  most  perfeet  models  of  beauty,  and  be 
possessed  a  sablimity  of  sentiment  which  elevated  bis  mind  to 
a  h^b  sense  of  eace^enoe.  His  colouring,  though  condncted 
with  exquisite  sweetness,  bad  a  strong  body,  and  bis  pictures 
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preserve  a  clear  and  fresh  tone.  These  are  frequently  to  bo 
found  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  as  he  lived  long.  He 
painted  some  beautiful  altar-pieces,  as  S.  Tommaso  d'Aquino 
at  the  Sanity  the  Baptism  of  S.  Candida  at  S.  Pietro  d'Aram, 
and  other  pieces. 

This  artist  had  a  niece  of  the  name  of  Aniella  di  Rosa,  who 
may  be  called  the  Sirani  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  from  her 
talents,  beauty,  and  the  manner  of  her  death,  the  fair  Bolog^ 
nese  being  inhumanly  poisoned  by  some  envious  artists,  and 
Aniella  murdered  by  a  jealous  husband.  This  husband  was 
Agostino  Beltrano,  her  fellow-scholar  in  the  school  of  Massi- 
mo, where  he  became  a  good  fresco  painter,  and  a  colourist  in 
oil  of  no  common  merit,  as  is  proved  by  many  cabinet  pictures 
and  some  altar-pieces.  His  wife  also  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  they  jointly 
prepared  many  pictures  which  their  master  afterwards  finished 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  sold  as  his  own.  Some,  how- 
ever, pass  under  her  own  name,  and  are  highly  extolled,  as 
the  Birth  and  Death  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  PietiL,  not  however 
without  suspicion  that  Massimo  had  a  considerable  share  in 
that  picture,  as  Guide  had  in  several  painted  by  G^ntileschi. 
But  at  all  events,  her  original  designs  prove  her  knowledge 
of  art,  and  her  contemporaries,  both  painters  and  writers,  do 
not  fail  to  extol  her  as  an  excellent  artist,  and  as  such  Paolo 
de'  Matteis,  has  admitted  her  name  in  his  catalogue. 

Three  young  men  of  Orta  became  also  celebrated  scholars 
in  this  academy;  Paol  Domenico  Finoglia,  Giacinto  de' 
Popoli,  and  Giuseppe  Marullo.  By  the  first  there  remains 
at  the  Certosa  at  Naples,  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  S.  G«n- 
naro,  and  various  pictures  in  the  chapter-house.  He  had  a 
beautiful  expression,  fertility,  correctness,  a  good  arrangement 
of  parts,  and  a  happy  general  efiect.  The  second  painted  ia 
many  churches,  and  is  admired  more  for  his  style  of  composi> 
tion,  than  for  his  figures.  The  third  approached  so  near  to 
his  master  in  manner,  that  artists  have  sometimes  ascribed 
his  works  to  Massimo ;  and  in  truth  he  left  some  beautiful 
productions  at  S.  Sererino,  and  other  churches.  He  bad 
afterwards  a  dry  style  of  colouring,  particularly  in  his  con- 
tourS)  which  on  that  account  became  crude  and  hard,  and  he 
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gradually  lost  the  public  favour.  His  example  may  servo 
as  a  warning  to  every  one  to  estimate  his  own  powers  cor- 
rectly, and  not  to  affect  genius  when  be  does  not  possess  it 

Another  scholar  who  obtained  a  great  name,  was  Andrea 
Malinconico,  of  Naples.  There  do  not  exist  any  frescos  by^ 
him,  but  he  left  many  works  in  oil,  particularly  in  the  church 
de'  Miracoli,  where  he  painted  almost  all  the  pictures 
himself.  The  Evangelists,  and  the  Doctors  of  tKe  church, 
subjects  with  which  he  ornamented  the  pilasters,  are  the  most 
beautiful  pictures,  says  the  encomiast  of  this  master ;  as 
the  attitudes  are  noble,  the  conception  original,  and  the  whole 
painted  with  the  spirit  of  a  great  artist,  and  with  an  asto- 
nishing freshness  of  colour.  There  are  other  fine  works  by 
him,  but  several  are  feeble  and  spiritless,  which  gave  a  con- 
noisseur occasion  to  remark,  that  they  were  in  unison  with 
the  name  of  the  painter. 

But  none  of  the  preceding  artists  were  so  much  favoured 
by  nature  as  Bernardo  Cavallino,  who  at  first  created  a 
jealous  feeling  in  Massimo  himself.  Finding  afterwards  that 
his  talent  lay  more  in  small  figures  than  large,  he  pursued 
that  department,  and  became  very  celebrated  in  his  school, 
beyond  which  he  is  not  so  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be. 
In  the  galleries  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  are  to  be  seen  by 
him,  on  canvas  and  copper,  subjects  both  sacred  and  profane, 
composed  with  great  judgment,  and  with  figures  in  the  style 
of  Poussin,  foil  of  spirit  and  expression,  and  accompanied  by 
a  native  grace,  and  a  simplicity  peculiarly  their  own.  In 
his  colouring,  besides  his  master  and  Gentileschi,  who  were 
both  followers  of  Guide,  he  imitated  Rubens.  He  possessed 
every  quality  essential  to  an  accomplished  artist,  as  even 
the  most  extreme  poverty  could  not  induce  him  to  hurry  his 
works,  which  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  retouch  before 
he  could  entirely  satisfy  himself.  Life  was  alone  wanting  to 
him,  which  he  unfortunately  shortened  by  his  irregularities.'*' 

*  I  find  in  Messina,  6io.  Fulco,  who  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  art 
nnder  the  Cav.  Massimo ;  a  correct  designer,  a  liyely  and  graceful  painter, 
particnlarly  of  children,  excepting  a  somewhat  too  great  freshness,  and  ar 
trace  of  mannerism.  Many  of  his  works  in  his  native  conntrr  ^^ra 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Some  remain  at  the  Nunziata  de'  Teatini, 
where  in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix  are  his  frescos,  and  a  picture  by  hini 
in  oil  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
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Andrea  Yaeeam  waa  a  coiileiD|K>raij  and  riyal  of  Maanmo, 
l>ut  ai  the  same  time  his  admirer  aad  Mend,  a  man  of  great 
imitative  powers.  He  at  first  Allowed  Cararaggio,  and  in 
that  style  hia  ^pkivaata  are  heqvieMj  fenad  in  Nap^e^  and 
some  eahinei  piciiire^  which  hare  even  imposed  upon  ecm- 
noisseora,  who  have  hon^t  them  fer  originals  oi  that  master. 
After  some  time  Masnmo  won  him  over  to  the  st jle  of  Gnido, 
in  which  he  nceeeded  in  an  admiiaHe  manner,  though  he 
did  not  equal  hia  frmd»  la  thia  style  ar«  exeeuted  his  most 
celebrated  woika  ai  the  Certon.,  at  the  Teatini  tatd  Bosario, 
without  ennmenfctmg  those  in  eolleetiens,  where  he  is  fee- 
qoentlj  fonnd.  On  the  death  of  Massimo,  he  assumed  the 
first  rank  among  Ins  eomitrjmen.  CHordano  alone  opposed 
him  in  hia  earlj  yean^  whm  on  his  xetnm  from  Rome  he 
brought  with  him  a  new  style  from  the  school  of  Cortona, 
and  both  artists  were  competitors  for  the  larger  pietiire  of 
S.  Maria  del  Pianti.  That  ehureh  had  been  lately  erected  in 
gratitude  to  the  Yii^,  who  had  libeiated  the  eity  from 
pestilence,  and  this  was  the  nl^ect  of  the  picture.  Each 
artist  made  a  design^  and  Pietro  da  OEurtona  being  chosen 
umpire,  decided  against  hia  own  seiu^ar  in  favour  of  Yaecaro, 
observing,  that  as  he  was  first  in  yeans  so  he  was  first  in 
design  aad  natural  es^aessioQ.  He  had  not  studied  frescos 
in  his  youth,  bi^  began  them  when  he  was  advanced  in  life, 
in  order  that  he  night  not  yield  the  palm  to  Giordano,  but 
by  the  loss  of  his  fame,  he  verified  the  prov^b^  tibat  <kl 
omnem  disciplinam  tardior  ett  mnecius. 

Of  his  scholars,  Giaoomo  Farelli  was  the  most  snecessful, 
who  by  his  vigorous  talents^  and  by  the  assistance  of  his 
master,  painted  a  picture  in  eempetition  with  Giorchmo.  The 
church  of  S.  Brigida  has  a  beautiful  fMCture  of  that  saint  by 
Farelli,  and  its  author  is  mentioned  by  Matteis  as  a  painter 
^f  singular  merit.  He  declined  however,  in  public  esteem, 
from  wishing  at  an  advanced  age  to  change  his  style,  when 
he  painted  the  sacristy  of  the  Tesoro.  He  was  on  that 
occasion  anxious  to  imitate  Domeniehino,  but  he  did  not 
sueeeed  in  his  attempt,  and  indeed  he  never  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted any  work  of  merit. 

Nor  did  Domeniehino  fail  to  have  among  the  painters  of 
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Na{>le8,  mr  of  that  state,  many  deserving  followers.*  Cozza^ 
a  Calabrian,  who  lived  in  Rom,  I  inclnded  in  that  sehool,  as 
also  Antcmio  Ricei,  called  il  BazbalnDga,  who  was  of  Messina, 
and  well  known  in  Borne.  I  may  add,  that  he  returned  to 
Messina,  and  ornamented  that  city  with  many  works ;  as  at 
S.  Gregorio^  the  saint  writing  ;  the  Asoension  at  S.  Michele , 
two  Pietki  of  different  deragne  at  8.  Niccolo  and  the  Spedale. 
He  is  conndered  as  one  of  the  best  painters  of  Sicily,  where 
,good  artists  have  abounded  more  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  formed  a  school  there,  and  left  seivetal  flcliolar!ii.t 

*  Gio.  Batiits  Dumd,  of  Bafgwidy,  was  ertabliriied  in  Metiina.  He 
mi  the  idiolar  of  I>omenkiaiK»,  and  was  always  attached  to  his  maimer. 
Of  his  Ingcr  woriv  we  ted  only  a  S.  CecQut  in  the  cooTent  of  that  saint, 
at  he  was  gOMnSy  ooo^ed  in  paintiDg  portraits.  He  had  a  daughter 
calkdFIamy  the  wife  of  VHippo  Gisiuietti,  skflled  m  portraits,  and  an  ex- 
odlott  oopjjist* 

t  DoBaeaico  MaroK,  Onofrio  Gsibridlo,  and  Agostino  Scilla,  were  the 
Ihiie  painten  of  Mrssina  who  did  him  the  most  honour,  although  from 
bemg  cB|piig«d  m  tfaenvokntions  of  1674  and  1676,  the  first  lost  his  life,  and 
the  other  two  wete  long  exiles  from,  their  oomrtry .  MaroH  did  not  adopt 
the  style  of  Barbalmiga  exclusively,  but  having  made  a  voyage  fo  Venice, 
sod  there  Btndied  tiie  works  of  the  best  Tenetian  artists,  and  particularly 
of  BmIo,  lie  lOtui'uaJ  with  many  of  the  exceflenoes  of  that  great  master, 
biiliiaBt  fleab-tiBlBy  a  beaatiftd  air  in  his  heads,  and  a  fine  style  in  his 
draaiigB  of  women,  a  talent  whieh  be  abosed  as  mudb  or  more  than  Dberi. 
To  thia  moral  viee  he  added  a  profbmonal  one,  whidi  was  painting  some- 
times on  the  fbit  ground,  and  generally  with  little  colour ;  whence  his 
mriu,  which  were  eodolled  and  sought  irfter  when  new,  became,  when  old, 
tt^gjerted,  Hkff  those  dark  painthags  of  the  Venetian  school,  which  we 
litfe  mentioaed.  Mesoiaa  haa  many  of  them:  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Hacido  at  the  Suore  di  S.  Ftolo,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  m  the  church 
deOa  Grotta,  asd  soaw  others.  In  Venice  there  must  also  be  remaining 
m  private  collections  some  of  his  paintings  of  animals  in  the  style  of 
Biisano,  aa  we  have  befiife  mentioned.  Qnofrio  GabrieUo  was  for  six 
ytttt  wtth  Barbaln^ga,  and  for  some  farther  time  with  Poussin,  and  then 
with  Cortona  in  Borne,  until  passing  another  nine  years  in  Venice  with 
Maroli,  he  broug^  back  with  hhn  to  Messina  tliat  master's  vicious  method 
of  cQionr,  hut  not  has  style.  In  the  latter  he  aimed  at  originality,  exhi- 
hitiag  much  lightnsss,  gnee,  and  fancy  in  the  accessory  parts,  and  in 
ribii^  jewda,  and  laee,  in  whidi  he  iwrtienlarly  exce&ed.  He  left  many 
pietarcs  in  Meaaina,  in  the  divrdi  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola ;  many  also 
SI  PltAaa,  in  the  Guida  of  whiefa  city  various  pictures  by  him  are  enume- 
nted,  without  wientionaig  his  cabinet  pictures  and  portraits  in  private 
ttXkttieKom,  I  have  seen  several  in  possession  of  tiie  noble  and  learned 
%.  Cow  Aabmio  Maiia  B<»tomeo ;  amongst  which  is  a  fkmily  piece  with 
a  poKtiait  of  the  painter. 
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I  ought  after  Mm  to  mentioii  another  Sicilian,  Pietro  del 
Po  da  Palermo,  a  good  engraver,  and  better  known  in  Rome 
in  that  capacity  than  as  a  painter.  There  is  a  S.  Leone  by 
him  at  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  Costantinopoli ;  an 

Agostino  Scilla,  or  Silla,  as  Orlandi  calls  him,  opened  a  school  in 
Messina,  which  was  much  frequented  while  it  lasted,  but  the  scholars  were 
dispersed  hy  the  storm  of  revolutions,  in  which  they  took  a  part,  not  with- 
out great  injury  both  to  the  art  and  themselyes.  He  possessed  an  elegant 
genius  for  painting,  which  he  cultivated,  and  added  to  it  a  taste  for  poetry, 
natural  history,  and  antiquities.  His  genius  raised  such  high  expectations 
in  Barbalunga,  that  he  procured  a  pension  for  him  from  the  senate,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  reside  in  Rome  under  Andrea  Sacchi.  After  four 
years  he  returned  to  Messina,  highly  accomplished,  from  his  study  of  the 
antique  and  of  Raffaello,  and  if  his  colouring  was  at  first  somewhat  dry, 
he  soon  rendered  it  rich  and  agreeable.  He  excelled  in  figures  and  in 
heads,  particularly  of  old  men,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  landscapes, 
animals,  and  fruit.  For  this  I  may  refer  to  the  Roman  school,  where  he 
is  mentioned  with  his  brother  and  son.  There  are  few  of  his  works  in 
Rome,  but  many  in  Messina.  His  frescos  are  in  S.  Domenico,  and  in  the 
Nunziata  de'  Teatini,  and  many  paintings  in  other  places,  among  which  is 
S.  Ilarione  dying,  in  the  church  of  S.  Ursula,  than  which  work  there  is  no 
greater  favourite  with  the  public. 

Of  the  scholars  of  Scilla,  who  remained  in  Messina  after  the  departure 
of  their  master,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  F.  Emanuel  da  Como  we 
have  mentioned  elsewhere.  Giuseppe  Balestriero,  an  excellent  copyist  of 
the  works  of  Agostino,  and  a  good  designer,  after  painting  some  pictures, 
became  a  priest,  and  took  leave  of  the  art.  Antonio  la  Falce  was  a  good 
painter  in  dbtemper»  and  in  oil.  He  afterwards  attempted  frescos,  and 
painted  tavern  scenes.  Placido  Cell,  a  man  of  singular  talents,  but  bad 
habits,  followed  his  master  to  Rome.  He  there  changed  his  style  for  that 
of  Maratta  and  Morandi  $  after  whose  works  he  painted  in  Rome,  in  the 
churches  dell'  Anima  and  Traspontina,  and  in  several  churches  of  his 
own  country,  but  he  never  passed  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  A  higher 
reputation  belongs  to  Antonio  Madiona,  of  Syracuse,  who,  although  he 
separated  himself  from  Scilla  in  Rome,  to  follow  il  Preti  to  Malta,  was 
nevertheless  an  industrious  artist,  and  painted  both  there  and  in  Sicily,  in 
a  strong  and  vigorous  style,  wbich  partakes  of  both  his  masters.  And 
this  may  suffice  for  the  members  of  this  unfortunate  school. 

To  complete  the  list  of  the  chief  scholars  of  Barbalunga,  I  may  mention 
here  Bartolommeo  Tricomi,  who  confined  himself  to  portrait  painting, 
and  in  this  hereditary  gift  of  the  school  of  Domenichino,  he  greatly  ex~ 
celled.  He  had  notwithstanding  in  Andrea  Suppa  a  scholar  who  surpassed 
him.  The  latter  learned  also  of  Casembrot,  as  far  as  regards  landscape 
and  architecture;  but  he  formed  himself  principally  on  the  antique; 
and  by  constantiy  studying  Raffaello  and  the  Caracci,  and  other  select 
masters,  or  their  drawings,  he  acquired  a  most  enchanting  style  of  coun- 
tenance, and  indeed  of  every  part  of  his  composition*     His  works  are  a» 
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altar-pieoe  which  however  does  not  do  him  bo  much  honour  as 
the  pictures  which  he  painte«l  for  collections,  some  of  which 
are  in  Spain ;  and  particularly  some  small  pictures  which  he 
executed  in  the  manner  of  miniatures  with  exquisite  taste. 
Two  of  this  kind  I  saw  in  Piaoenza,  at  the  Sig.  della  Missioned 
a  Decollation  of  8.  John,  and  a  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter  in  his 
best  manner,  and  with  his  name.  This  artist,  after  working 
in  Rome,  settled  in  Naples  with  a  son  of  the  name  of  Giacomo^ 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  by  Poussin  and  himself. . 
He  also  taught  a  daughter  of  the  name  of  Teresa,  who  was 
skilled  in  miniatures.  The  two  Pos  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  had  taught  in  the  academy 
of  Rome.  But  the  father  painted  little  in  Naples ;  the  son 
found  constant  employ  in  ornamenting  the  halls  and  galleries 
of  the  nobility  with  frescos.  His  intimacy  with  letters  aided 
the  poetic  taste  with  which  his  pictures  were  conceived,  and 
bis  varied  and  enchanting  colours  fascinated  the  eye  of  every 
spectator.  He  was  singular  and  original  in  his  lights,  and 
their  various  gradations  and  reflections.  In  his  figures  and 
drapery  he  became,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  machinists, 
mannered  and  less  correct ;  nor  has  he  any  claim  aa  an  imita- 
tor of  Domenichino,  except  from  the  early  instructions  of  his 
father.  In  Rome  there  are  two  paintings  by  him,  one  at 
S.  Angiolo  in  Pescheria,  the  other  at  S.  Marta ;  and  there  are 
some  in  Naples ;  but  his  genius  chiefly  shines  in  the  frescos  of 
the  gallery  of ,  the  Marchese  Genzano,  and  in  the  house  of  the 
duke  of  Matalona,  and  still  more  in  seven  apartments  of  the 
prince  of  Avellino. 

A  more  finished  imitator  of  Zampieri  than  the  two  Pos  was 
a  scholar  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  the 

fine  as  miniature,  and  are  perhapi  too  highly  finished.  His  subjects,  in 
unison  with  bis  genius,  are  of  a  pensiye  and  mekncholy  cast,  and  are 
always  treated  in  a  pathetic  manner.  He  excelled  in  irescos,  and  painted 
the  vaults  in  the  Sucre  in  S.  Paolo ;  he  excelled  equally  in  oUs,  as  may  be 
Ken  from  tlie  picture  of  S.  Scolaistica,  there  also.  Some  of  his  works 
were  lost  by  earthquakes.  His  style  was  happily  imitated  by  Antonio 
Bova,  his  scholar,  and  we  may  compare  their  works  together  at  the  Nun- 
ziata  de'  Teatini.  He  painted  much  in  oil,  as  well  as  fresco,  and  from  his 
pladd  and  tranquil  disposition,  took  no  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Messina, 
but  remained  at  home,  where  he  closed  his  days  m  peace,  and  with  him 
expired  the  school  of  Barbahmgt. 
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author  of  few  works,  as  he  willingl  j  suffered  those  reproaches 
of  slownesB  and  irresolution  whidi  acocMBpanied  the  nnforta- 
Bate  Domenidiino  to  the  gxare.  Bat  his  works,  though  fe'vr 
in  nnmher,  are  excellent,  partienlarly  the  history  of  S.  Ltotenzo 
at  the  Ck>nTentiials  in  Naples,  and  also  mairir  of  his  portraits. 
One  of  the  latter  exhibited  in  Borne,  together  with  one  bjr 
Yand;^  and  one  by  Bnbens,  was  preferred  by  Ponssin,  Cor^ 
tona,  and  Saoehi,  to  those  of  the  flemish  artists.  Others  o£ 
his  pictures  are  bought  at  great  prices,  and  aie  oonmdered  by 
the  less  experienced  as  the  wodks  of  Domeniehino.  He  re- 
sembled that  master  indeed  in  evexy  quality,  except  grace, 
which  nature  had  denied  him*  Hence  Giordano  said  of  his 
figures,  that  when  consumption  had  reduced  the  musdes  and 
bones,  they  might  be  correct  and  beautiful,  but  still  insipid. 
In  return  he  did  not  spare  Giordano,  dedaring  his  school 
^'  heretical,  and  that  he  could  not  endure  works  which  owe  all 
their  merit  to  ostentatious  colour  and  a  TBgne  design,"  as 
Matteis,  who  is  partial  to  the  memory  of  Francesco,  attests. 

Lanfranco  in  Naples  had  contributed,  as  I  faafe  obserred, 
to  the  instruction  of  Maasinio,  but  that  artist  renounced  the 
style  of  Lanfranco  for  that  of  Guide  The  two  Pes,  howeTer, 
were  more  attached  to  him,  and  imitated  his  colouring.  Pas- 
coli  doubts  whether  he  should  not  assign  Preti  to  him,  an  error 
which  we  shall  diortly  confute.  Dominici  also  includes  among^ 
his  countrymen  Brandi,  a  schdar  of  Laaftanco :  coUeetiog 
frtHU  one  of  his  letters  that  he  acknowledged  Gaeta  for  his 
native  place.  His  fiunily  was  probably  from  thence,  but  be 
hiinself  was  bom  in  Poli.*  I  included  him  among  the  painters 
of  Rome,  idiere  he  studied  and  painted ;  and  I  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  the  Gar.  Giambatista  Benaschi,  as  he  is  called 
by  some,  or  Beinaschi  by  others.  This  yariation  gaye  occasion 
to  suppose  that  there  were  two  painters  of  that  name  ;  in  the 
same  way  there  may  be  a  third,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
written  Bemaschi.  Some  contradictions  in  his  biographers, 
which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  enter  on,  have  oontpbuted 
to  perpetuate  this  error.  Z  shall  only  observe,  that  he  was 
not  bom  until  1636,  and  was  not  a  scholar  of  Lanfranco,  but 
of  M.  Spirito,  in  Piedmont,  and  of  Pietro  del  Po,  in  Rome. 

*  Pasooli,  Tite,  tom.  i.  p.  129. 


Thus  Orlftndi  writes  of  lum,  who  had  a  bettor  apporUuiity 
than  Pasooli,  or  Dominiei,  .of  proevring  infarmatioa  fiom 
Angela,  the  daughter  of  the  Caymlieie,  m^  lived  in  Rome  in 
his  time,  and  paintod  portraits  in  an  agzeeftble  style.  He  is 
eoBBideied  both  hy  Paseoli  and  Oriandi  as  a  painter  of  Rone, 
bat  he  left  Teiy  few  worka  there,  as  appears  ^mlltL  Naples 
was  die  tiieaixe  of  his  talents,  and  there  he  had  nmmerous 
scholars,  and  painted  many  ci^laa,  ceilings,  and  other  com- 
adeniMe  works,  and  with  soeh  a  Tariety  of  deain,  tiiat  there 
is  aot  an  instance  of  an  attitude  being  repeated  by  him.  Nor 
was  he  deficient  in  grace,  either  of  form  or  ecdonr,  as  long^ 
be  trod  in  the  steps  of  Lanfnaco,  as  he  did  in  the  S.  M.  di 
Loieto,  and  in  other  ohmehes,  hmi  aspiring  in  some  others  to 
a  more  Tigorons  style,  he  became  dark  and  hesry.  He  ex- 
celled in  ^e  knowledge  of  painting  figures  seen  mm  below, 
and  displaywl  extraordinary  skill  in  his  fore-shortenings.  The 
painters  in  Naples  hare  ojGten  oemparod  among  themselves, 
sa jB  Domim<n,  the  two  pictares  of  £L  Michael,  the  one  by 
Lanfranco,  and  the  other  by  Benaachi,  in  the  choreh  of  tile 
BifAj  Apofidea,  without  being  able  to  decide  to  whieh  master 
they  onght'to  assign  the  pahn  of  merit 

Gnereino  himselT  was  seiner  in  Naples,  but  ike  Gar.  Maitlia 
Pieti,  commonly  called  il  OaT«  Cidabreae,  allured  by  the 
novelty  of  his  s^k,  repaired  to  Cento,  to  aTail  hhnself  of  hie 
instradasBB.  This  inlonnatioa  we  baTe  from  Dominici,  who 
bad  heard  lam  aay,  that  he  was  in  fact  &e  adiolar  of  Guer- 
cino,  but  that  be  had,  moreover,  studied  the  woiiLS  of  ail  the 
piiacipal  masters ;  and  he  had  indeed  viaited  almost  erery 
coui^,  and  seen  and  stndied  the  best  produHaoos  of  every 
school,  both  in  and  beyond  Italy.  Hence  in  his  paanting  he 
maybe  con^ared  to  aman  whose trarels  have  been  extensive, 
and  who  never  bean  a  subject  started  to  whaeh  he  does  not 
add  something  new,  and,  indeed,  ^e  drapery  and  ornaments, 
and  OQstume  of  Preti,  are  highly  varied  and  original.  He 
eoB&ied  himself  to  design,  and  did  not  attempt  cc^oars  until 
bis  twenty-mxth  year.  In  design  he  was  moee  vigorous  ancL 
robust  than  deKeate,  and  sometimes  inclines  to  heaviness.  In 
bis  colouring  he  was  not  attractive,  but  had  a  strong  impasto, 
a  decided  chiaroscuro,  and  a  prevailing  ashy  tone,  that  was 
wdll  adapted  for  his  mournful  and  tragical  sabjecte ;  for,  fol- 
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lowing  the  bent  of  his  genius,  he  devoted  his  pencil  to  the 
representation  of  martyrdoms,  slaughters,  pestilence,  and  the 
pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience.  It  was  his  custom,  says  Pascoli, 
^i  least  in  his  large  works,  to  paint  at  the  first  conception, 
and  true  to  nature,  and  he  did  not  take  much  pains  afterwards 
in  correction,  or  in  the  just  expression  of  the  passions. 

He  executed  some  large  works  in  fresco  inModena,  Naples, 
and  Malta.  He  had  not  equal  success  at  S.  Andrea  della 
Yalle,  in  Rome,  where  he  painted  three  histories  of  that  saint, 
under  the  tribune  of  Domenichino ;  a  proximity  from  which 
.  l^s  work  6u£fers  considerably,  and  the  figures  appear  out  of 
proportion,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  situation.  His  oil 
pictures  in  Italy  are  innumerable,  as  he  lived  to  an  advanced 
age ;  he  had  a  great  rapidity  of  hand,  and  was  accustomed, 
wherever  he  went,  to  leave  some  memorial  of  his  talents, 
sometimes  in  the  churches,  but  chiefly  in  private  collections, 
and  they  are,  in  general,  figures  of  half-size,  like  those  of 
Guercino  and  Garavaggio.  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  all 
abound  with  his  works,  but  above  all  Bologna.  In  the  Ma- 
ruUi  palace  is  his  Belisarius  asking  alms,  in  that  of  Ratti,  a 
S.  Penitente,  chained  in  a  suffering  position ;  in  the  Malvezzi 
^palace.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  prison  ;  in  that  of  the  Ercolani, 
a  Pestilence,  besides  many  more  in  the  same,  and  other  galle- 
ries of  the  nobility.  Amongst  his  altar-pieces,  one  of  the 
most  finished  is  in  Uie  Duomo  of  Siena,  S.  Bernardino  preach- 
ing to  and  converting  the  people.  In  Naples,  besides  the 
soffitto  of  the  church  de'  Celestini,  he  painted  not  a  little  ; 
less  however  than  both  he  himself  and  the  professors  of  a 
better  taste  desired,  and  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  resisted 
the  innovations  of  Giordano.  But  that  artist  had  an  unpre- 
cedented popularity,  and  in  spite  of  his  faults  triumphed  over 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  Preti  was  himself  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  contest,  and  close  his  days  in  Malta,  of  which 
order,  in  honour  of  his  great  merit  as  a  painter,  he  was  made 
a  commendatore.  He  left  some  imitators  in  Naples,  one  of 
whom  was  Domenico  Viola ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  other 
acholars  passed  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Gregorio  Preti,  his  brother,  of  whom  there  is  a  fresco 
at  S.  Carlo  de'  Catinari,  in  Rome. 

After  this  enumeration  of  foreign  artists,  wo  must  now 
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return  to  tlie  national  school,  and  notice  some  disciples  of  Ri- 
bera.  It  often  happens  that  those  masters  who  are  mannerists 
form  scholars  who  confine  their  powers  to  the  sole  imitation  of 
their  master,  and  thus  produce  pictures  that  deceive  the  most 
experienced,  and  which  in  other  countries  are  esteemed  the 
works  of  the  master  himself.  This  was  the  case  with  Gio- 
vanni Do,  and  Bartolommeo  Passante,  in  regard  to  Spagno- 
letto,  although  the  first  in  progress  of  time  softened  his 
manner,  and  tamed  his  flesh-tints ;  while  the  second  added 
only  to  the  usual  style  of  Spagnoletto  a  more  finished  design 
ajid  expression.  Francesco  Fracanzani  possessed  a  peculiar 
grandeur  of  style,  and  a  noble  tone  of  colour  ;  and  the  Death 
of  S.  Joseph,  which  he  painted  at  the  Pellegrini,  is  one  of  the 
best  pictures  of  the  city.  Afterwards,  however,  his  necessities 
compelled  him  to  paint  in  a  coarse  manner  in  order  to  gratify 
the  vulgar,  and  he  fell  into  bad  habits  of  life,  and  was  finally, 
for  some  crime  or  other,  condemned  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the 
hangman,  a  sentence  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  was 
compounded  for  his  secret  death  in  prison  by  poison.* 

*  I  may  insert  at  the  close  of  this  epoch  the  names  of  some  Sicilian 
pamters,  who  nourished  in  it,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  following,  in*' 
stracted  by  yarions  masters.  They  were  rarnished  to  me  by  the  Sig. 
.  Ansaldo,  whose  attentions  I  have  before  acknowledged,  and  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  a  painter  of  that  island.  Filippo  Tancredi  was  of 
Messina,  but  is  not  assigned  to  any  of  the  before -mentioned  masters, 
as  he  studied  in  Naples  and  in  Rome  under  Maratta.  He  was  a  skilful 
artist,  composed  and  coloured  well ;  was  celebrated  in  Messina,  and  also 
in  Palermo,  where  he  lived  many  years,  and  where  the  vault  of  the  church 
de*  Teatini,  and  that  also  of  the  Gesii  Nuovo  were  painted  by  him.  The 
Cav.  Pietro  Novelli  (or  Morelli,  which  latter  however  I  regard  as  an 
error),  called  Monrealese  from  his  native  place,  also  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  painter  and  an  able  architect.  He  there  left  many  works 
in  oil  and  fresco,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  in  the 
refectory  of  the  PP.  Benedettini,  is  particularly  commended.  He  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  Palermo,  and  the  greatest  work  he  there  executed  was 
in  the  church  of  the  Conventuals,  tibe  vault  of  which  was  divided  into 
compartments,  and  wholly  painted  by  himself.  Guarienti  eulogizes  him 
for  his  style,  as  diligent  in  copying  nature,  correct  in  design,  and  graceful 
in  his  colouring,  with  some  imitation  of  Spagnoletto ;  and  the  people  of 
Palermo  confer  daily  honour  on  him,  since,  whenever  they  meet  with  a 
foreigner  of  taste,  lliey  point  out  to  him  little  else  in  the  city^  than  the 
worlra  of  this  great  man.  Pietro  Aquila,  of  Marzalla,  a  distinguished 
artist,  who  engraved  the  Famese  gallery,  left  no  works  to  my  knowledge 
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Aniello  Faloone  and  Salvator  Bosa  are  the  great  boaat  of 
this  flcliool ;  althoygh  Eoea  frequented  it  but  a  short  time  and 
improved  huofielf  afterwards  bj  the  ins^uetlons  of  Falcone. 
Aaiello  possessed  aa  extiaoidinarj  taleDt  in  battle-pleees.  Qe 
painted  them  both  in  large  and  small  siae,  taking  the  sabjeets 
from  the  sacved  writings,  from  profane  history,  or  poetrj  ; 
his  dresses,  arms,  and  leatiares  were  aa  varied  as  the  oom- 
batants  he  represented.  Ajoimated  in  his  expression,  seleet 
and  natural  in  the  figures  and  action  of  his  horses,  and  intel- 
ligent in  military  affiiirs,  though  he  had  neyer  been  in  the 
army,  nor  amn  a  battle ;  he  drew  cenectly,  consulted  trvuth 
in  every  tb&ng,  colouied  with  csve,  aod  had  a  good  impasto. 
That  he  taught  Borgognone  as  some  have  supposed,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe.  Baldinuoci,  who  had  from  that  ardst 
himself  the  information  which  he  published  respeetinig  him, 
does  not  say  a  word  of  it.  It  is  however  true,  tiiat  they 
were  aoqaaiated  and  mutually  esteem^  each  other  ;  aad  xi 
the  battle-pieces  of  Borgognone  have  found  a  place  in  the 
collections  of  the  great,  and  have  been  bought  at  great  prioee, 
those  of  Aniello  have  had  the  like  good  fortune.  He  had 
many  scholars,  and  by  means  of  them  and  some  other  painters, 
his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  relation  and 
also  of  a  scholar,  whom  the  Spanishauthozities  had  put  to  death. 
On  the  revolution  of  Maso  Aniello,  he  and  his  partisans 
formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  the  Band  of  Death  ; 
and  protected  by  Spagnoletto,  who  excused  them  to  the  vice- 
roy, committed  the  most  revolting  and  sajiguiuary  excessee  ; 
until  the  state  was  composed,  and  the  people  reduced  to 
submission,  when  this  mniderous  band  fied,  to  escape  the 
hands  of  justice.      Falcone  withdrew  to  France  lor  some 

in  Rome  :  In  Paknnd  there  MBaain  of  lum  two  pictueei  in  tiMe  cfaardi 
ddla  Piet^  repraeeating  Hnt  pacable  of  the  Pro<%al  Son.  Lo  Zoppo  di 
€ran^  is  Imown  at  Cas&o  GiOTasmi,  where  in  the  Dttomo  he  left  Eereral 
works.  Of  the  Car.  €liasq;»pe  PaJadiol,  a  Sictlian,  I  find  eommended  at 
S.  Joa^  di  Caetel  Termini,  the  pietnie  of  the  Madonna  and  the  tiiAdar 
SainL  I  also  find  honoonhle  mention  among  the  chief  paiatecB  of  tfaia 
island,  of  a  Caiiega,  wiio  I  beUere  painted  for  private  individnals.  Otibeis* 
liMm^  I  know  not  of  what  merit,  are  found  infienhed  in  the  academy  of 
S.  iMke,  from  the  registers  of  whk^  I  have  derived  some  mfocmatiQB  for 
Hf  third  and  fourth  volumes  (ItaL  edL),  commimieated  to  me  hj  the 
si,  Haran,  the  worthf  aecretarj  of  the  academy. 
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years,  and  left  many  works  there ;  the  remainder  jSed  to 
Borne,  or  to  other  pLaees  of  sifetj. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  immediate  scholars  of  Falcone 
was  Salrator  Bosa,  whom  we  haye  olsewhexe  noticed,  who 
began  his  career  by  punting  battles,  and  became  a  most  dis- 
tinguished kndscape.painter ;  and  Domenico  Gaigiaoli,  called 
Micco  BpadaxOy  a  landscape  punter  of  merit,  and  a  good 
punter  in  large  c<Hnpoffltions,  as  he  appears  at  the  Certosa^ 
and  in  other  chnrdies.  He  had  an  extraof  dinary  talent  too 
in  painting  small  figures,  and  might  with  propriety  he  called 
the  Oerqnoizi  of  his  school.  Hence  Yiyiano  Codagora,  who 
was  an  eminent  landscape  pamtert  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  him,  would  not  permit  any  other  artist  to  ornament  his 
works  with  figures,  as  he  introduced  them  with  infinite  grace; 
and  this  circnmstance  probably  led  to  their  intimate  friend- 
ship, and  to  risking  their  lives  in  the  same  cause  as  we  have 
before  rehited*  The  Neapolitan  galleries  possess  many  <^ 
their  pictures ;  and  some  have  specimens  of  caprieeiy  or 
hnmoions  pictures,  all  by  the  hand  of  Spadaro«  He  indeed 
had  no  equal  in  depidang  the  manners  and  dresses  of  the 
common  people  of  lus  country,  partienlarly  in  laige  assem* 
blies.  In  some  of  his  works  of  this  kind,  the  number  of  his 
figures  has  exceeded  a  thousand*  He  was  assisted  by  the 
etehioga  of  Stefaoo  della  Bella,  and  Callot,  both  of  whom 
were  ^ebraied  for  placing  a  great  body  of  people  in  a  little 
space;  but  it  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  imitation,  and  with* 
oat  a  trace  c£  serrility ;  on  the  contrary,  he  improved  the 
principal  figuies  (where  bad  contours  are  with  difficulty  con* 
cealed)  and  oorvected  the  attitudes,  and  carefully  retouched 
tbem. 

Carlo  Coppola  is  scanetimes  mistaken  for  Falcone  from  their 
similarity  of  manner;  except  that  a  certain  fulness  with 
which  he  paints  his  horses  in  his  battle-pieces  may  aervQ  as  a 
distinction.  Andrea  di  lione  resembles  him,  but  in  his  battles 
^e  easily  trace  his  imitation.  Marzio  Masturso  studied  some 
tiine  witii  Falcone ;  but  longer  with  Bosa  in  Rome,  and  was 
his  best  scholar;  but  he  is  sometimes  rather  crude  in  his 
fignies,  and  rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees,  and  less  bright  in 
hu  skies.  His  flesh-tints  are  not  pallid^  like  those  of  Aosa, 
as  m  these  be  followed  Bihera. 
e2 
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I  shall  close  this  catalogue)  passing  over  some  less  ceic* 
brated  artists,  with  Paolo  Porpora,  who  from  battles  was 
directed  by  the  impulse  of  his  genius  to  the  painting  of  ani- 
mals, but  succeeded  best  in  fish,  and  shells,  and  other  marine 
productions,  being  less  skilled  it.  flowers  and  fruit.  But 
about  his  time  Abraham  Brughel  painted  these  subjects  in  an 
exquisite  style  in  Naples,  where  he  settled  and  ended  his 
days.  From  this  period  we  may  date  a  favourable  epoch 
for  certain  pictures  of  minor  rank,  which  still  add  to  the 
decoration  of  galleries  and  contribute  to  the  fame  of  their 
authors.  After  the  two  first  we  may  mention  Giambatista 
Buoppoli  and  Onofrio  Loth,  scholars  of  Porpora,  excelling 
him  in  fruits,  and  particularly  in  grapes,  and  little  inferior 
in  other  respects. 

Giuseppe  Cav.  Recco,  from  tbe  same  school,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  in  Italy,  of  hunting,  fowling,  and 
fishing  pieces,  and  similar  subjects.  One  of  his  best  pictures 
which  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  house  of  the  Conti  Simonetti 
d'Osimo,  on  which  the  author  has  inscril)ed  his  name.  He 
was  admired  in  the  collections  also  for  his  beautiful  colour- 
ing, which  he  acquired  in  Lombardy;  and  he  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Spain,  whilst  Giordano  wa«  there. 
There  was  also  a  scholar  of  Ruoppoli,  called  Andrea  Bel- 
vedere, excelling  in  the  same  line,  but  most  in  flowers  and 
fruit.  There  arose  a  dispute  between  him  and  Giordano, 
Andrea  asserting  that  the  historical  painters  cannot  venture 
with  success  on  these  smaller  subjects;  Giordano,  on  the 
contrary,  maintaining  that  the  greater  included  the  less ; 
which  words  he  verified  by  painting  a  picture  of  birds, 
fiowers,  and  fruit,  so  beautifully  grouped,  that  it  robbed 
Andrea  of  his  fiEune,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  among 
men  of  letters ;  and  indeed  in  the  literary  circle  he  held 
a  respectable  station. 

Nevertheless  his  pictures  did  not  fall  in  esteem  or  value, 
and  his  posterity  after  him  still  continue  to  embellish  the 
cabinets  of  the  great.  His  most  celebrated  scholar  was 
Tommaso  Realfonso,  who  to  the  talents  of  his  master,  added 
that  of  the  natural  representation  of  every  description  of 
utensils,  and  alF  kinds  of  confectionery  and  eatables.  He 
had  also  excellent  imitators  in  Giacomo  Nani  and  Baldassar 
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Caro,  employed  to  ornament  the  royal  court  of  King  Charles 
of  Bourbon ;  and  Gaspar  Lopez,  the  scholar  first  of  Dub- 
bisson,  afterwards  of  Belvedere.  Lopez  became  a  good  land- 
scape painter,  was  employed  by  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, and  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Venice.  Accord- 
ing to  Dominici  he  died  in  Florence,  and  the  author  of  the 
A^ajotti  Catalogue  in  Venice,  informs  us,  that  that  event 
took  place  about  the  year  1732.  We  may  here  close  the 
series  of  minor  painters  of  the  school  of  Aniello,*  and  may 
now  proceed  to  the  succeeding  epoch,  commencing  with  the 
lustorical  painters. 

*  In  this  epoch  flourished  in  Messina  one  Abraham  Casembrot,  a. 
I>iitchman,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his  time,  of 
landscape,  sea-pieces,  harbours,  and  tempests.  He  professed  architecture 
also,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  small  figures.  He  was  accustomed  to 
give  the  highest  finish  to  every  thing  he  painted.  The  church  of  S.  Gio- 
▼acchino  has  three  pictures  of  the  Passion  by  him.  Some  individuals  of 
Messina  possess  delightful  specimens  of  him,  though  not  many,  as  he 
sold  them  at  high  prices,  and  generally  in  Holland.  Hence  most  of  the 
collectors  of  Messina  turned  to  Sodno,  the  contemporary  of  Casern- 
brot ;  a  painter  of  a  vigorous  imagination  and  rapid  execution.  His 
landscapes  and  views  are  still  prized,  and  maintain  their  value.  I  do  not 
find  that  Casembrot  wholly  formed  any  scholar  at  Messina.  He  commu- 
nicated^ however,  the  elements  of  architecture  and  perspective  to  several, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  painting.  For  this  reason  we  find  enumerated 
among  his  scholara  the  Capuchin  P.  Feliciano  da  Messina  (Domenico 
Guaogena),  who  afterwards  studied  Guido  in  the  convent  of  Bologna,  and 
imbneid  himself  with  his  style.  Hackert  makes  honourable  mention  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child  and  S.  Francesco  by  him  at  the  church  of  that  order 
in  Meaarina,  and  he  assigns  the  palm  to  him  among  the  painten  of  hia 
order,  which  boasted  not  a  few. 
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Luca  Giordano,  Soliniene,  and  their  scholars. 

A  LiTTLB  beyond  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  Luca 
Giordano  began  to  floorish  in  Naples.  This  master,  though 
he  did  not  excel  his  contemporaries  in  his  sfyle,  surpassed 
therm  aU  is  good  fortune,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
yast  talents,  confidence,  and  mibonnded  powers  of  inyention^ 
which  Maratta  conddered  nnriyaOed  and  nnpiecedented.  In 
this  he  was  eminentlj  gifted  by  natnre  from  his  earliest  yonth. 
Antonio^  his  fibther,  placed  him  first  nnder  the  instmctions  of 
Bibera,  and  affcerwa^rds  under  Cortona  in  Rome,*  and  having 
conducted  him  through  all  the  best  schools  of  Italy,  he  brought 
him  home  rich  in  designs  and  in  ideas.  His  father  was  an. 
indifiiarent  painter^  and  bmng  obliged  in  Rome  to  subsist  by 
his  son's  labours,  whose  drawings  were  at  that  time  in  the 
greatest  request,t  the  only  principle  that  he  instilled  into  him 

*  COrtona  had  in  Sicily  a  good  scholar  in  Gio.  Qnag^ta,  who,  in  the 
**  Memorie  Messinesi/'  is  said  to  hare  been  fisyoiired  and  HUringniaiyMi  by 
his  master ;  and  to  have  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country  to  paint 
in  competition  with  Rodriguez » and  what  surprises  me  still  more,  with  Bar- 
balunga.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  of  these  two  artists  by  their 
works  which  remain  in  Rome,  Barbalux\ga  in  S.  Silvestro  at  Monte 
Cayallo,  appears  a  great  master ;  Quagliata  at  the  Madonna  di  C.  P.  a 
respectable  scholar.  The  former  is  celebrated  and  known  to  every  painter 
in  Rome,  the  latter  has  not  an  admirer.  In  Messina  he  perhaps  painted 
better.  His  biographer  commends  him  as  a  graceful  and  sober  painter, 
as  long  as  his  rivals  lived ;  and  adds,  that  after  tiieir  death  he  devoted  him- 
self to  frescos,  when  the  exuberance  of  his  imagination  is  evident  in  the 
strong  expression  of  character,  and  in  the  superfluity  of  architectural  and 
other  ornaments.  Andrea,  his  brother,  was  not  in  Rome ;  he  is,  how- 
ever, in  Messina,  considered  a  good  artist 

t  Giordano  is  said  at  this  period  to  have  copied  the  Chambers  and  the 
Gallery  of  Raffaello  no  lesss  than  twelve  times,  and  perhaps  twenty  times 
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« 

•snti  one  Sedated  hy  neceawiy,  dei^poftdi.  A  hnmoroits  anec- 
dote W  vdaitod,  that  Lvca,  when  lie  was  oUiged  to  take  re- 
freshments, did  not  retire  from  his  work,  but,  gaping  like  a 
jom^  bird,  gare  netiee  to  hk  ffttber  of  tlie  ^iIb  of  Longer, 
wbo^  alwajB  on  the  wsleii,  ioMtenily  snppfied  him  with  food, 
at  the  same  time  niterstiBg  with  a^dionate  soficitnde,  Luea 
fa  prsita.  TJj^oa  this  incident  he  was  atways  afterwards 
known  bj  ike  mue  ef  Zuca  fa  pre9$0y  among  the  stndents 
ia  Bome,  and  whieb  is  also  bis  most  freqnent  appellation  in 
the  lustmy  of  tbe  art*  By  means  like  these,  Antonio  ae- 
^mred  lor  his  son  a  p<»tentoas  eelmty  of  hand,  from  which 
qittlit^  h«  has  beeit  called  U  Fulmine  deOa  pitiurm.  The 
truth  however  is,  that  this  deepatch  was  not  derired  whoUy 
from  rapidity  of  pencil,  bat  was  aided  by  the  qniekness  of 
his  imagination,  as  8oIimene  ofteai  observed,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  aaeertain,  from  the  first  commencement  of  his 
wQik,  the  resalt  he  proposed  to  himself  without  hentating  to 
consider  the  component  parts,  or  doubting,  pioring,  and  se- 
leeting  like  other  painters.  He  also  obtained  the  name  of 
&  Proteus  of  paiating,  from  his  extraordinary  talent  in 
iraitating  every  known  manaier,  the  conseqnence  of  his  strong 
nrnmofy,  which  retaraed  every  thing  he  had  once  seen.  There 
are  namerons  instances  of  jHctnres  painted  by  him  in  the  style 
of  Albert  Dnrec,  Bassano,  Titian,  and  Rubeiis,  with  which  he 
imposed  on  connoissenrs  and  on  his  rivals,  who  had  more 
cause  than  any  other  persons  to  be  on  theb  guard  against 
hinu  These  pictures  are  valued  by  dealera  at  more  than 
doable  or  triple  the  price  of  pictures  of  faia  own  composition. 
There  are  examples  ol  them  even  in  the  chnrches  of  Naples ; 
as  the  two  pictures  in  the  style  of  Guide  at  S.  Teresa,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Nativity.*  There  is  also  at  the  court 
of  ^pain  a  Holy  Family,  so  much  resembling  Raffiiello,  that, 
as  Menga  says  in  a  letter  (torn.  iL  p.  67)>  whoever  is  not 

the  Batde  of  Constandne,  painted  by  Ginlio  Romano,  without  reckooing 
his  designs  after  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  PoUdoro,  and  other  great 
masters.  See  '*  Vite  del  Bellori/'  edited  in  Rome  in  1728,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  the  life  of  Giordano,  page  307. 

*  He  painted  for  the  noble  house  of  Manfirin  at  Venice,  the  **  Fortnnc," 
taken  from  Gnido's  pictnre,  and  confronted  with  the  original,  it  is  not 
«as7  to  decide  tvfaich  to  prefer. 
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conversant  with  the  quality  of  beauty  essential  to  the  Jvrorks 
of  that  great  master,  would  be  deceived  by  the  imitation  of 
Giordano. 

He  did  not  however  permanently  adopt  any  of  these  styles 
as  his  own.  At  first  he  evidently  formed  himself  on  Spagno- 
letto ;  afterwards,  as  in  a  picture  of  the  Passion,  at  S.  Teresa, 
a  little  before  mentioned,  he  adhered  to  Paul  Veronese ;  and 
he  ever  retained  the  maxim  of  that  master,  by  a  studied  deco- 
ration to  excite  astonishment  and  to  fascinate  the  eye.  From 
Cortona  he  seems  to  have  taken  his  contrast  of  composition, 
the  great  masses  of  light,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  features,  which,  in  his  female  figures,  he  always  copied 
from  his  wife.  In  other  respects,  he  aimed  at  distinguishing 
himself  from  every  other  master  by  a  novel  mode  of  colouring.  , 
He  was  not  solicitous  to  conform  to  the  true  principles  of  art ; 
his  style  is  not  natural  either  in  tone  or  colour,  and  still  less 
so  in  its  chiaroscuro,  in  which  Giordano  formed  for  himself  a 
manner  ideal  and  wholly  arbitrary.  He  pleased,  notwith* 
standing,  by  a  certain  deceptive  grace  and  attraction,  which 
few  attempt,  and  which  none  have  found  it  easy  to  imitate. 
Nor  did  he  recommend  this  style  to  his  scholars,  but  on  the 
contrary  reproved  them  when  he  saw  them  disposed  to  imitate 
iiim,  telling  them  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  young  stn- 
ients  to  penetrate  so  far.  He  was  well  acquainted  wim  the 
principles  of  design,  but  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  ob- 
serving them  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Dominici,  if  he  had  ad- 
hered to  them  too  rigidly  he  would  have  enfeebled  that  spirit 
which  is  his  greatest  merit ;  an  excuse  which,  perhaps,  will 
not  appear  satisfactory  to  every  amateur.  Another  reason 
may  with  more  probability  of  truth  be  assigned,  which  was  his 
unbounded  cupidity,  and  his  habit  of  not  refusing  commissions 
from  the  meanest  quarter,  which  led  him  to  abuse  his  facility 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  reputation.  Hence,  among  other  things, 
he  has  been  accused  of  often  having  painted  superficially,  without 
impasto,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  oil,  so  that  some  of  his 
pictures  have  almost  disappeared  fiom  the  canvas. 

Naples  abounds  with  the  works  of  Giordano  both  public 
and  private.  There  is  scarcely  a  church  in  that  great  city  which 
does  not  boast  some  work  by  him.  A  much  admired  piece  is 
the  Expulsion  of  the  Sellers  and  Buyers  from  the  Temple  at 
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the  pp.  Girolamini^;  the  architectural  parte  of  which  are 
painted  by  Moscatiello,  a  good  perspectire  painter.  Of  hi» 
frescos,  those  at  the  Treasury  of  the  Ceitosa  are  esteemed  the 
best.  They  were  executed  by  him  when  his  powers  were 
matured,  and  appear  to  unite  in  themselves  all  the  best 
qualities  of  the  artist.  Erery  one  must  be  forcibly  struck 
by  the  picture  of  the  Serpent  raised  in  the  Desert,  and  the 
throng  of  Israelites,  who,  assailed  in  a  horrible  manner,  turn 
to  it  for  relief.  The  other  pictures  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
yault,  all  scriptural,  are  equally  powerful  in  effect.  The 
cnpola  of  84  Brigida  is  also  extolled,  which  was  painted 
in  competition  with  Francesco  di  Maria^  and  in  so  rery 
short  a  time,  and  with  such  £iscinating  tints,  that  it  was 
preferred  by  the  vulgar  to  the  work  of  that  accomplished 
master,  and  thus  served  to  diffuse  less  solid  principles  am«ng 
the  rising  artists.  As  a  miracle  of  despatch  we  are  aUo 
shewn  the  picture  of  S.  Saverio, 'painted  for  the  church  of 
that  saint  in  a  day  and  a  half,  full  of  figures,  and  as  beau- 
tiful in  colour  as  any  of  his  pictures.  Luca  went  to  Flo- 
rence to  paint  the  Capella  Corsini  and  the  Bicardi  Gallery, 
besides  many  works  in  the  churches  and  £ot  individuals, 
particularly  for  the  noble  house  of  Rosso,  who  possessed 
the  Baccanali  of  Giordano,  afterwards  removed  to  the  palace 
of  th^  Marchese  Gino  Capponi.  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  grand  duke ;  and  Cosmo  III.,  in  whose  presence 
he  designed  and  painted  a  large  picture  in  less  time  than 
I  dare  mention,  complimented  him  by  saying  that  he  was^ 
a  fit  painter  for  a  sovereign  prince.  The  same  eulogium 
was  passed  on  him  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  in  whose  court 
he  resiMtt  thirteen  years;  and,  to  judge  from  the  num- 
ber of  works  he  left  there,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
had  consamed  a  long  life  in  his  service.  He  continued  and 
finished  the  series  of  paintings  begun  by  Cambiasi  of  Genoa,. 
in  the  church  of  the  Escurial,  and  ornamented  the  vault, 
the  cupola,  and  the  walls  with  many  scriptural  subjects^ 
chiefly  from  the  life  of  Solomon.  He  painted  some  other 
large  compositions  in  fresco  in  a  church  of  S.  Antonio,  in 
the  palace  of  Buonritiro,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors ; 
and  for  the  queen  mother  a  Nativity,  most  highly  finished, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  surprising  picture,  and  perhaps  superior 
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to  any  o4her  ol  Ms  painting.  If  all  hm  works  bad  been 
executed  wiik  simiLiir  emn,  the  obiaeiTatioii,  tkit  bis  exaowple 
bad  ooranipled  ike  Spiodsb  achoo^  might  perbspe  bave  been 
^^led.*  In  bis  M  age  be  fetimi^d  to  bis  native  place, 
loaded  witb  boftontH  sad  liche^  and  died  Isneirted  and  re^ 
gretted  as  ike  gEoateat  genius  of  bis  age. 

EBs  scbool  jurodnced  bat  few  designers  of  merit ;  most  of 
tbem  were  cpntaminated  by  tfae  maxim  of  tbeir  master,  that 
it  is  tbe  |»ovi]iee  of  a  painter  to  please  tbe  publie,  and  tbat 
tbeir  favour  is  moce  easily  won  by  cokmr  tban  by  correct  de- 
«gn  ;  so  tbat,  wiiboui  maeb  attention  to  tbfr  latter,  tbey  gave 
tbems^ves  eatixely  to  &c3ity  of  band.  Hie  fttvorite  sdio- 
Jars  were  Anidlo  Rossi  of  l^ples,  and  Matteo  FaeeM  della 
Basilicata^  wbom  be  took  with  him  to  Spain,  as  asRStants, 
and  who  letnnied  with  him  borne  with  faands&me  pensions, 
and  lived  after  in  leinre  and  independence.  Niccolo  Rossi, 
of  Napks,  became  a  good  des^er  and  eok>nrist  in  tbe  style 
of  his  master^  ahboo^  sonewbat  too  red  in  his  tint&  In 
some  of  his  more  important  works,  as  in  tbe  soffitto  of  the 
royal  chapel,  Giordano  assisted  liim  with  bis  designs.  He 
painted  mnch  for  private  individuals,  and  was  considered 
next  to  Reeo  in  hia  drawings  of  animala  The  Gmda^  of 
Napks,  eommends  him  and  Tommaso  Fasano  f(»r  their  skill 
in  painting  in  diettemper  some  reiy  fine  works  for  Santi  Se- 
pokri  and  Qnarantore.  Grioseppe  ^imonelli,  originally  a  ser- 
vant of  Giordano,  became  an  aecnrate  oop3dst  of  bis  works, 
and  an  excellent  imitator  of  bia  coloming.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  desiign,  thongh  be  is  praised  for  a  S.  Niecola  di 

*  It  may  be  observed^  that  if  he  had  followers,  some  of  tmpa  did  not 
copy  him  implicitly.  F^mino,  although  much  attached  to  Giordano, 
forsaking  letters  for  pamting,  when  his  style  was  so  much  in  Togne,  <fid 
not  imitate  him  servilely,  but  is  cox^ionetiaa  with  the  style  of  otiier  dfo- 
tinguished  painters  of  his  age ;  a  good  artist,  and  appointed  by  Charles  II. 
painter  to  himself.  This  is  the  same  Paloooino  who  has  merited  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  '*  Vasari  of  Spain,*'  and  whom  I  have  so  often  cited. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  that  noble  language  highly  commend  his 
style,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  that  copies  of  his  '^Teorica  e  Pradca 
della  Fittura ''  (2  vols,  fol.)  are  so  rare  out  of  Spain.  But  in  prnnt  of 
accuracy,  like  Vasari  himsdf,  he  often  errs.  I  fancy  that  he  frequently 
adopted  traditions,  without  sufficiently  weighing  them,  which  I  am  led  to 
suspect  from  the  drcumstsnce  that  in  the  scholars  assigned  to  masters, 
he  is  guilty  of  many  anachronisms. 
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TolenixQO  in  the  chuzeli  ol  Montetaiito,  which  approaches  to 
the  belt  aad  mosl  eofiect  maftoer  of  GiordaBO.  Andrea  Mig- 
lionico  had  more  facility  of  mre&tioii,  and  equal  tasto  in 
edknuy  but  he  has  has  gnce  than  SimoDelli.  Andrea  also 
pwBted  in  xnanj  dmrches  in  Nipples,  and  I  find  him  highly 
e(»nraeBded  for  his  pictnze  of  the  Penteeost^  in  the  S.S.  Nnn- 
xota.  A  Fiancesehitto^  a  Spaaiatd,  was  so  promising  an 
artist)  that  Loea  was  aeenstuBied  to  say  that  he  wonld  prore 
a  greater  ra^ui  tiian  his  master.  But  he  died  rery  young, 
teaying  in  Na|des  a  faTOttzahle  specimen  of  his  genins  in  tl« 
&  Pasqnale,  whidli  he  painted  in  B.  Maria  del  Monte.  It 
contains  a  beantifal  kndseapev  and  a  delightful  choir  of 


Bat  his  first  scholar,  in  point  of  excellence,  was  Paolo  de' 
Mattdls^  mentioned  also  by  Pasecdi  among  the  best  scholars  of 
M(«andi,  and  an  artist  who  might  Tie  with  the  first  of  his 
age.  He  was  inyited  to  France,  and  dnring  the  three  years 
that  he  resided  there,  obtained  considerable  celebrity  in  the 
court,  and  in  the  k]ngd<n&  at  large.  He  was  then  engaged 
by  Benedict  XIIL  to  eome  to  Kome,  where  he  painted  at 
the  MinerTa  and  at  the  Ara  CcbIL  He  decorated  other  cities 
also  with  his  worksy  particniaiiy  Genoa,  which  has  two  very 
yalnable  pictures,  by  him,  at  B.Qirolamo;  the  one,  that 
saint  ^ipearing  and  i^peaking  to  S.  Sarerio  in  a  dream  ;  the 
other,  the  Immaculate  Conception  with  an  angelic  choir,  as 
graceful  as  ever  was  painted.  His  home  was,  notwi^stand- 
ing,  in  Naples,  and  that  is  the  place  where  we  ought  to  view 
hinu  He  there  decorated  with  his  frescos  the  churches,  gal- 
leries^ halls,  and  ceilings  in  great  number;  often  rivalling  the 
celerity  without  attaining  1^  merit  of  his  master.  It  was 
his  boast  to  hare  painted  in  sixty-six  days  a  large  cupola^ 
that  of  the  Gesu  Nnoroy  a  few  years  since  taken  down,  in 
eoiuaeqaence  of  its  dangerous  state;  a  boast  which,  when  So- 
limene  heard,  he  sarcastically  replied,  tint  the  work  declared 
the  fact  itself^  without  his  mentioning  it.  Nevertheless, 
Uiere  were  so  many  beauties  in  it  in  the  skyie  of  Lanfranco, 
that  its  rapid  execution  excited  admiration. 

When  he  worked  with  care,  as  in  the  church  of  the  Pii 
Opeiai,  in  the  Matalona  Gallery,  and  in  many  pictures  for 
private  individuals,  he  left  nothing  to  desire,  whether  in  his 
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composition,  ia  the  grace  of  his  contour,  in  the  beauty  of  his 
countenances,  though  there  was  little  variety  in  the  latter,  or 
in  any  of  the  other  estimable  qualities  of  a  painter.  His 
colouring  was  at  first  Cfiordanesgue ;  afterwards  he  painted 
with  more  force  of  chiaroscuro,  but  with  a  softness  and  deli- 
cacy of  tint,  particularly  in  the  Madonnas  and  children,  where 
he  sometimes  displays  the  sweetness  of  Albano,  and  a  trace 
of  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  had  also  studied.  He  was 
not  very  happy  in  his  scholars,  who  were  not  numerous. 
Giuseppe  Mastroleo  is  the  most  distinguished,  who  is  much 
praised  for  his  S.  Erasmus  at  S.  Maria  Nuova.  Glo.  Batista 
Lama  was  a  fellow-disciple,  and  afterwards  a  relative  of 
Matteis,  and  received  some  assistance  from  him  in  his  studies. 
Excited  by  the  example  of  Paolo,  he  attained  a  suavity  of 
colour  and  of  chiaroscuro,  much  praised  in  his  larger  works, 
as^he  gallery  of  the  duke  of  S.  Niccola  Gaeta,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  pictures  of  small  figures  in  collections.  In  these, 
he  was  fond  of  representing  mythological  stories,  and  they'aro 
not  unfrequent  in  Naples  and  its  territories. 

Francesco  Solimene,  called  L'Abate  Ciccio,  bom  at  Nocera 
de'  Pagani,  was  the  son  of  Angelo,  a  scholar  of  Massimo. 
Early  imbibing  a  love  of  painting,  he  forsook  the  study  of 
letters,  and  after  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art  from 
his  father,  he  repaired  to  Naples.  He  there  entered  the 
school  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  but  soon  left  it,  as  he  thought 
that  master  too  exclusively  devoted  to  design.  He  then  fre- 
quented the  academy  of  Po,  where  he  industriously  began  at 
the  same  time  to  draw  from  the  naked  figure  and  to  colour. 
Thus  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  the  best 
masters,  as  he  always  copied  and  studied  their  works.  At 
first,  he  imitated  Pietro  da  Cortona,  but  afterwards  formed  a 
manner  of  his  own,  still  retaining  tiiat  master  as  his  model, 
and  copying  entire  figures  from  him,  which  he  adapted  to  his 
new  style.  This  new  and  striking  style  of  Solimene  a{>- 
preached  nearer  than  any  other  to  that  of  Preti.  The  design 
is  not  so  correct,  the  colouring  not  so  true,  but  the  faces  have 
more  beauty :  in  these,  he  sometimes  imitated  Guide,  and 
sometimes  Maratta,  and  they  are  often  selected  from  nature. 
Hence  by  some  he  was  called  il  Cav.  Calabrese  ringentilito. 
To  the  style  of  Preti,  he  added  that  pf  Lanfranco,  whom  he 
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named  his  mflstefif,  and  from  whom  he  adopted  that  earring 
form  of  composition,  which  he  perhaps  carried  beyond  pro- 
priety. From '  these  two  masters  he  took  his  chiaroscaro. 
which  he  painted  strong  in  his  middle  age,  bat  softened  as  he 
adTonoed  in  years,  and  then  attached  himself  more  to  fo/cility 
and  elegance  of  style.  He  carefully  designed  every  part  of 
his  picture,  and  corrected  it  from  nature  before  he  coloured 
it ;  60  that  in  preparing  his  works,  he  may  be  included  among  - 
the  most  correct,  at  least  in  his  better  days,  for  he  latterly 
declined  into  the  general  facility,  and  opened  the  way  to 
mannerism.  He  possessed  an  elegant  and  fruitful  talent  of 
invention,  for  which  he  is  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  day. 
He  was  also  characterized  by  a  sort  of  universality  in  every- 
style  he  attempted,  extending  himself  to  every  branch  of  the 
art ;  history,  portrait,  landscape,  animals,  fruit,  architecture, 
utensils ;  and  whatever  he  attempted  he  seemed  formed  for 
that  alone.  As  he  lived  till  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  great  celerity  of  pencil,  his  works,  like  those  of 
Giordano,  were  spread  over  all  Europe.  Of  that  artist,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  the  competitor  and  the  friend,  leet 
powerful  in  genius,  but  more  correct  in  his  principles.  WhcL 
Giordano  died,  andSolimene  became  the  first  painter  in  Italy,, 
notwithstanding  what  his  rivals  said  of  his  colours  not  being 
true  to  nature,  he  began  to  ask  extravagant  prices  for  his  pic- 
tures, and  still  abounded  in  commissions. 

One  of  his  most  distinguished  works  is  the  sacristy  of  the 
PP.  Teatini,  of  S.  Paolo  Maggiore,  painted  in  various  com- 
partments. His  pictures  also  in  the  arches  of  the  chapels  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
That  work  had  been  executed  by  Giacomo  del  Po,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  style  of  the  tribune,  and  the  other  works 
vhich  Lanfhinco  had  painted  there  :  but  Po  did  not  satisfy 
the  public  expectation.  The  whole  work  was  therefore 
effaced,  and  Solimene  was  employed  to  paint  it  over  again, 
and  proved  that  he  was  more  worthy  of  the  commission.  The 
chapel  of  S.  Filippo  in  the  church  of  the  Oratory,  is  a  proof 
of  his  extreme  care  and  attention ;  every  figure  in  it  being 
almost  as  finely  finished  as  a  miniature.  Among  private 
houses  the  most  distinguished  is  the  SanfeUce,  so  called  from 
the  name   of  his  noble  scholar   Ferdinand,   for  whom  he 
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painted  a  gallerj,  which  a£terwaida  became  an  academy  for 
young  artists.  Of  his  large  pictures  we  may  mention  that  of 
the  great  altar  in  the  church  of  the  monks  of  S.  Oaudioso^ 
without  referring  to  others  in  the  churches  and  in  Tarious 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  particularly  at  Monte  Caasino,  for  the 
church  of  which  he  painted  four  stupeodous  pictures  in  the 
choir.  They  will  be  found  in  the  ^'  Deserizione  Istoriea  del 
Monistero  di  Monte  Oassino/'  edited  in  Naples  in  1751.  He 
is  not  often  met  with  in  private  coUectioiui  in  Italy,  beyond 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  Rome  the  piisces  Albani  and 
Colonna  hare  some  large  compositions  hj  him,  and  the 
Bonaocorsi  family  a  greater  number  in  the  gallery  of  Mace- 
rata ;  and  among  them  the  Death  of  Dido,  a  large  picture  c£ 
fine  effect.  His  largest  work  in  the  Ecclesiasdcal  «tate,  is  ft 
Supper  of  our  Lord,  in  tlie  x«fectozj  of  the  CoDTentnals  of 
Assisi,  an  elegant  ocHnpooLtion,  painted  with  exquisite  care, 
where  the  artist  has  given  his  own  portrait  among  ths  train  of 
attendants. 

Solimene  instilled  his  own  principles  into  the  minds  of  Ida 
disciples,  who  formed  a  numerous  school,  which  extended 
even  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenlii  century.  Among  ^ose  who  remained  in 
Naples,  was  Ferdinando  Sanfelice,  lately  noticed  by  us,  a 
nobleman  of  Naples,  who  pot  himself  under  the  instructioiis 
of  Francesco,  and  became  as  it  were  the  arbiter  of  his  wifihes. 
As  the  master  could  not  execute  all  the  commiasions  which 
<;rowded  on  him  fiom  every,  quarter,  the  surest  mode  to 
engage  him  was  to  solicit  hun  thlou^  Sanfdice,  to  whom 
alone  he  could  not  deny  any  request.  By  the  assistance  of 
Solimene,  Sanfelice  attained  a  name  among  hifitorical  painters, 
and  painted  altar-pieces  for  eevezal  ehur^iee.  He  took  greiU 
delist  in  fruit,  landscapes,  and  views,  in  whichP  he  particu- 
larly excelled,  and  had  also  the  repHiation  of  an  eminent 
architect.  Bat  perhaps  none  of  the  disciples  of  Sc^imene 
approached  nearer  to  the  £uae  of  their  master  than  Fmnceeco 
de  Mura,  called  Francesdiiello.  He  was  a  Neapoutan  by 
birth,  and  contributed  much  to  the  deconation  of  his  native 
cify,  both  in  public  and  private.  Perhaps  no  work  on  the 
whole  procur^  him  a  gioater  degree  of  celebrity  than  the 
frescos  painted  in  various  chambers  of  the  royal  palace  of 


Ttmn,  where  he  competed  with  BeaiiBiont,  who  was  then  in 
tbe  height  of  his  lepiitftdon*  He  there  ornamented  the 
ceSifigs  of  eome  of  the  roonts  whieh  contain  the  Flemish 
pictvieB.  The  snbjeets  which  he  chose,  and  treated  wi^ 
much  grace,  were  the  Olympic  Games,  and  the  Deeds  of 
Achilles.  In  other  parts  of  the  palace  he  also  executed 
vmoos  works.  Another  artint,  who  was  held  in  ooosideratioii, 
was  Andrea  dell'  Asta,  who  after  being  instructed  by  Soli- 
mene,  went  to  finish  Ms  studies  in  Rome,  and  engrafted  on 
hl^  native  stjie  some  imitation  of  BaiOSMllo  and  tbe  antique. 
We  may  ennmCTate  among  his  principal  works,  the  two  laxge 
pictures  of  the  Nativity,  and  the  Epiphany  of  Christ,  which 
he  painted  in  Naples  for  the  chuseh  of  S.  Agostino  de'  PP. 
Scalzi.  Niccolo  Maria  Rom  was  also  reputably  employed  in 
the  diQiches  of  Naples,  and  in  the  court  itself.  Seipione 
Ca^peila  excelled  all  the  scholars  of  ^limene  in  copying  his 
pietuns,  whkh  were  sometimes  toudied  by  the  master  and 
passed  for  originals.  Giuseppe  Bonito  had  a  good  invention, 
and  wae  a  distinguished  portrait  painter,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  imita^rs  of  Solimene.  He  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  painter  to  the  court  of  Ns^les.  Conca  and  he 
excelled  their  fellow>disciples  in  the  selection  of  their  forms. 
Other  scholars  in  Naples  and  Sicily,*  Igbb  known  to  me,  will 

*  Tbe  ''  Memorie  de'  Measaned  Pittoii  "  mentions  a  Gio.  Porcello, 
who,  after  studying  under  Solimene,  retiinied»  JJt  ig  aaid,  to  his  native 
etmatry,  where  he  found  the  art  at  aa  extremely  low  ebb ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  revive  it  by  opening  an  acadeaay  ia  lug  house,  and  diflTnm^ 
the  taate  of  hie  master,  ^ch  he  fiilly  possessed.  A  etill  better  style  of 
pamtiiig  was  broi^ght  from  Rome  by  Antonio  and  Paolo,  two  hrotfaers, 
who,  i&eah  from  the  school  of  Marstta,also  o^pened  an  academy  in 
Messiiia,  which  was  greatly  fre^^iented.  They  worked  in  coojunction  in 
maaj  cboicbea,  and  excelled  in  fresco,  but  in  oil  Antonio  was  much 
superior  to  his  •brother.  There  was  also  a  third  brother,  Gaetano,  who 
execnted  the  ornamental  parts.  Their  works  on  the  walls  and  on  caAvas 
are  to  be  aeesa  in  S.  Caterina  di  Yalverde,  In  S.  Gregorio  delle  Monache, 
and  elsewhere.  There  flourished  at  the  same  tilae  with  the  Filocarai, 
littedo  Faladino,  and  Pbcido  Campolo,  a  scholar  of  Conca  in  BiMne, 
where  he  derived  more  benefit  from  the  antique  uarbies  dian  from  the 
imtractiona  of  his  master.  Both  these  artists  executed  irorks  on  a  rerv 
hige  scale ;  and  of  the  first  they  particularly  commend  tbe  vault  of  the 
dmrcb  of  Moste  Verguie,  and,  of  the  second,  the  vault  of  the  gallerj  of 
the  Senate*  Both  ore  esteemed  for  their  correct  design ;  but  tbe  taste  of 
^  second  is  more  solid  and  more  free  from  mannerism.    Ihe  above* 
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be  found  in  the  History  of  Painting  in  Naples,  which  has  been 
recently  published  by  the  accomplished  Sig.  Pietro  Signorelli, 
a  work  which  I  have  not  in  my  possession,  but  which  is  cited 
by  me,  as  is  the  csuse  with  several  more,  on  the  authority  of 
others. 

Some  artists,  who  resided  out  of  the  kingdom,  we  shall 
notice  in  other  schools,  and  in  the  Roman  School  we  have 
already  spoken  sufficiently  of  Conca  and  Giaquinto  ;  to  whom 
we  may  add  Onofrio  Avellino,  who  resided  some  years  in 
Rome,  executing  commissions  for  private  persons,  and  painting 
in  the  churches.  The  vault  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  is  the 
largest  work  he  left.  The  works  of  Maja  and  Campora  are  to 
be  found  in  Genoa,  those  of  Sassi  in  Milan,  and  of  others  of 
the  school  of  Solimene  in  various  cities.  These  artists,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  sometimes  passed  the  boundaries  prescribed  by 
their  master.  His  colouring,  though  it  might  be  more  true  to 
nature,  is  yet  such  as  never  olTends,  but  possesses  on  the  con- 

named  five  artists  all  died  in  the  fatal  year  of  1743.  Luciano  Foti  sur- 
vived them,  an  excellent  copyist  of  every  master,  but  particularly  of 
Polidoro,  whose  style  he  adopted  in  his  own  composition.  But  his  cha- 
racteristic merit  consisted  in  his  penetration  into  the  secrets  of  the  art, 
which  enabled  him  to  detect  every  style,  every  peculiar  varnish,  and  the 
various  methods  of  colouring,  so  that  he  not  only  ascertained  many 
doubtful  masters,  but  restored  pictures,  damaged  by  time,  in  so  happy  a 
manner  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced.  A  man  of  such  talents  out- 
weighs a  host  of  common  artists. 

To  these  we  may  add  other  artists  of  the  island  itself,  bom  in  different 
places.  Marcantonio  Bellavia,  a  Sicilian,  yrho  painted  in  Rome,  at  S. 
Andrea  delle  Fratte,  is  conjectured,  though  not  ascertained,  to  be  a  scholar 
of  Cortona.  Calandrucci,  of  Palermo,  is  named  among  the  scholars  of 
Maratta.  Gaetano  Sottino  painted  the  vault  of  the  oratory  at  the  Madonna 
di  C.  P.,  a  respectable  artist.  Giovaechino  Martorana,  of  Palermo,  was 
a  machinist,  and  in  his  native  city  they  boast  of  the  Chapel  de'  Crodferi, 
and  S.  Rosalia,  four  large  pictures  from  the  life  of  S.  Benedict.  OHyIo 
Sozzi,  of  Catania,  painted  much  in  Palermo  ;  particularly  at  S.  Giaoomo, 
where  all  the  altars  have  pictures  by  him,  and  the  tribune  three  large  sub- 
jects  from  the  infancy'of  Christ.  Another  Sozzi,  of  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco,  I  find  praised  for  a  picture  of  Five  Saints,  bishops  of  Agrigentum, 
in  the  Duomo  of  that  city.  Of  Onofrio  Lipari,  of  Palermo,  there  are 
two  pictures  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Oliva  in  the  Church  de'  Paolotti. 
Of  Filippo  Randazzo,  there  are  to  be  seen  in  Palermo  some  vast  works 
in  fresco,  as  well  as  of  Tommaso  Sciacca,  who  was  an  assistant  of  Cava- 
lacci  in  Rome,  and  who  left  some  large  compositions  at  the  Duomo  and 
at  the  Olivetani  of  Rovigo. 
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trary  a  degree  of  amenity  which,  pleases  us.  But  his  scholare 
and  imitators  did  not  confine  themselves  within  their  master's 
limits,  and  it  may  he  asserted,  that  from  no  school  has  the  art 
suffered  more  than  from  them.  Florence,  Yerona,  Parma, 
Bologna,  Milan,  Turin,  in  short,  all  Italy,  was  infected  with 
their  style  ;  and  by  degrees  their  pictures  presented  so  man- 
nered a  colouring,  that  they  seemed  to  abandon  the  represen- 
tation of  truth  and  nature  altogether.  The  habit  too  of  leaving 
their  pictures  unfinished,  after  the  manner  of  Giordano  and 
Solimene,  was  by  many  carried  so  fiar,  that  instead  of  good 
paintings,  many  credulous  buyers  have  purchased  execrable 
sketches.  The  imitation  of  these  two  eminent  men  carried 
too  far,  has  produced  in  our  own  days  pernicious  principles,  as 
at  an  earlier  period  did  the  imitation  of  Michelangelo,  Tinto- 
retto, and  even  of  Raffaello  himself,  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. The  principal  and  true  reason  of  this  deterioration  is 
to  be  ascribed  generally  to  the  masters  of  almost  all  our  schools, 
who,  abandoning  the  guidance  of  the  ancient  masters,  endea- 
voured in  their  ignorance  to  find  some  new  leader,  without 
considering  who  he  might  be,  or  whither  he  might  lead  them. 
Thus,  at  every  proclamation  of  new  principles,  they  and  their 
scholars  were  ready  to  follow  in  their  train. 

In  the  time  of  Giordano  and  Solimene,  Niccola  Mas- 
saro  was  considered  a  good  landscape  painter.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Salvator  Rosa,  but  rather  imitated  him  in  design 
than  in  colour.  In  the  latter  he  was  insipid,  nor  even 
added  the  accompaniment  of  figures  to  landscapes,  but  was 
assisted  in  that  respect  by  Antonio  di  Simone,  not  a  finished 
artist,  but  of  some  merit  in  battle-pieces.*  Massaro  in- 
structed Gaetano  Martoriello,  who  was  a  landscape  painter 
of  a  free  style,  but  often  sketchy,  and  his  colouring  not 
true  to  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  a  better 
style  was  displayed  by  Bernardo  Dominici,  the  historio- 
grapher, and  the  scholar  of  Beych  in  landscape,  a  careful 

*  Gio.  Tuccari  of  Messina,  the  son  of.  an  Antonio,  a  feeble  scholar  of 
Barbalunga,  although  he  painted  much  in  other  branches  of  the  art,  owes 
the  celebrity  of  his  name  to  his  battle-pieces,  which,  by  the  despatch  of 
his  pencil,  were  multiplied  beyond  number.  They  were  frequently  sent 
into  Germany,  where  they  were  engraved.  He  had  a  fruitful  and  spirited 
genius,  but  he  was  not  a  correct  designer, 

VOL.   II.  ^ 
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sod  minute  painter  of  Flemish  subjects  and  hambocciate^ 
There  were  two  Neapolitans,  Ferraiuoli  and  Sammartino,  wha 
settled  in  Romagna,  and  were  good  landscape  painters.  In 
perspective  views  Moscatiello  was  distinguis^d,  as  we  ob* 
served  when  we  spoke  <^  Giordano.  In  the  life  of  Solimene, 
Aroangelo  GuglielmelU  is  mentioned  as  skilled  in  the  same  • 
art.  Domenico  Bcandi  of  Naples,  and  Ginseppe  Tassoni  of 
Rome^  were  rivals  in  animal  punting!  In  this  branch,  and 
also  in  flowers  and  fruits,  one  Paolnccio  Cattamara,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Oriandi,  was  eelebEated.  lionardo 
Cocoorante,  and  Gabriele  RioeiardeUi,  the  scholar  of  Oria- 
aonte,  were  distinguishied  in  sea- views  and  Isuidscapes,  and 
w«re  employed  nt  the  court  of  Kii^  Charles  of  BonrlxHi.*^ 
By  the  accession  of  <^is  prince,  a  mnnificent  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  wherever  he  rdgned,  the  Neapolitan  achool  was 
regenerated  and  invigorated;  employment  and  rewards 
awaited  the  artists ;  the  specimeiMi  of  eliner  schools  were  mnl- 
tidied,  and  Menga,  who  was  invited  to  paint  the  royal 
family,  and  a  laiige  o^dnnet  picture,  laid  the  loiuidatieDS  of 
a  «kore  solid  iityk,  at  ikb  same  time  improving  his  own  for- 
tune,  and  ^ving  a  oonsidenable  impulse  to  art  But  ih» 
greatest  benefit  this  monarch  has  oonfened  on  the  »rts  is  to 
be  found  at  Etbolano,  where,  under  his  orders,  so  many  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  and  anoiefit  paintings,  buried  for  a  loog^ 
lapse  of  ages,  ha)VB  been  broagfat  to  light,  and  by  his  ^Lirection 
accuraMy  drawn  and  engraved,  and  illustrated  with  learned 
notes,  and  oommnnicated  to  all  countries.  Lastly,  m  oxder 
that  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  on  his  own  age 
might  be  continued  to  the  &ture  masters  of  his  countiy,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  education  of  youthful  artists.  Of 
this  hffi  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time  of  my  first  edition,  but 
now  write  on  the  informatkm  afforded  m0  at  the  request  of 
the  Marchese  D.  Francesco  Taccone,  treasurer  of  tibe  kingdom, 

*  Among  the  painters  of  Messina  is  mentioned  Niccolo  Caitisnni,  who 
died  in.  Rome  with  t)ie  name  of  a  good  landscape  painter,  and  Filippo 
Giannetti,  a  scholar  of  Canemhrot,  who  in  the  vastness  of  hislaateaepes 
and  his  views  surpassed  his  master ;  but  he  will  not  bear  acompuisaia  in 
the  cuiiectness  of  his  figares  and  in  finishmg ;  tiionigh  he  wis,  ft«a  his 
fttdlity  and  rapidity  of  penc9,  denominated  the  Giordaao  of  hmdseape 
painters.  He  was  esteemed  «nd  protected  by  the  Viceroy  Co.  di  &  Ste* 
fano,  and  painted  in  Palermo  and  Naples. 
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by  the  very  learned  Sig.  DaDiele,  Regie  Antiquario,  both  of 
whom,  with  true  patriotic  feelings,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  and 
are  equally  polite  in  commnnicating  to  others  that  information 
for  which  they  are  themselves  so  distinguished.  There  for- 
merly existed  at  Naples  the  academy  of  S.  Luke,  founded  at 
the  Gesil  Nuovo,  in  the  time  of  Francesco  di  Maria,  who  was 
one  of  the  masters,  ^nd  taught  in  it  anatomy  and  design. 
This  institution  continued  for  some  years.  King  Charles  in 
some  measure  revived  this  establishment  by  a  school  for 
painting,  which  he  opened  in  the  Laboratory  of  mosaics  and 
tapestry.  Six  masters  of  the  school  of  Solimeoe  were  placed 
there  as  directors,  and  some  good  models  hemg  prf^vided  ia 
the  place,  young  artists  were  permitted  to  aiUmd  and  atodj 
there.  Bonito  was  engaged  as  the  acting  professor,  aad  after 
some  time  Mura  was  a^ociated  with  him,  but  died  beloBe  the 
professor.  Ferdinand  lY.  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  augut 
father,  has,  by  repeated  instances  of  jproteetioB  to  these 
honourable  pursuits,  conferred  fresk  hoaours  «b  tbe  BenrbMi 
name,  and  rendered  it  dearer  than  ever  to  the  fine  arts.  H» 
transferred  the  academy  to  the  new  royal  museum,  and  mp^ 
plied  it  with  all  requisites  for  the  instroctieA  «£  y^wig  i^rtistB. 
On  the  death  of  Bonite  he  bestowed  the  direotian  <o£  it  4m  tint 
first  masters,  and  having  established  pensions  for  the  jaaialB*- 
nance  in  Bome  of  a  certain  number  of  youi^  men,  sUdentB  in 
the  three  sister  arts,  he  assigned  four  of  iheae  to  those  Btudeots 
who  were  intended  for  painters ;  thus  ccxafifwing  by  his  saf« 
&age  to  the  eky  of  Bome  that  proud  appeUati«B  wkich  the 
world  at  large  had  long  conceded  to  her,  the  JLdMns  ctf 
Hodcm  Art. 
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This  school  would  have  required  no  farther  illustration 
from  any  other  pen,  had  Signor  Antonio  Zanetti,  in  his  highly 
esteemed  work  upon  Venetian  Painting,  included  a  more 
ample  consideration  of  the  artists  of  the  state,  instead  of 
confining  his  attention  wholly  to  those  whose  productions, 
ornamenting  the  churches  and  other  public  places,  had  all 
been  completed  in  the  city  of  Venice  alone.  He  has,  never- 
theless, rendered  distinguished  service  to  any  one  ambitious 
of  succeeding  him,  and  of  extending  the  same  subject  beyond 
these  narrower  limits,  since  he  has  observed  the  most  lucid 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  epochs,  in  the  description  of 
styles,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  various  painters,  and  thus 
ascertaining  the  particular  rank  as  well  as  the  age  belonging 
to  each.  Those  artists  then,  whom  he  has  omitted  to  com- 
memorate, may  be  easily  reduced  under  one  or  other  of  the 
divisions  pointed  out  by  him,  and  the  whole  history  enlarged 
upon  the  plan  which  he  first  laid  down. 

In  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  these  additional  names, 
the  memorials  collected  by  Vasari ;  afterwards,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale,  by  the  Cavaliere  Ridolfi,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Venetian  Painters ;  and  by  Boschini,  in  the  "  Miniere  della 
Pittura,"  in  the  "Carta  del  Navegar  Pittoresco,"  and  in 
other  works :  materials  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  Venetian 
state — will  be  of  signal  advantage  to  us.  No  one,  it  is 
hoped,  will  feel  displeased  at  the  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Vasari,  against  whom  the  historians  of  the  Venetian  school 
were  louder  in  their  complaints  than  even  those  of  the 
Roman,  the  Sienese,  and  the  Neapolitan  schools ;  all  whose 
causes  of  difference  I  have  elsewhere  recounted,  adding  to 
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them,  whenever  I  found  them  admissible^  my  own  refuta- 
tions.* These  it  would  be  needless  now  to  repeat,  in  reply 
to  the  Venetian  writers.  I  shall  merely  obserre  that  Yasari 
bestowed  very  ample  commendations  upon  the  Venetian 
professors,  in  different  parts  of  his  history,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  liyes  of  Carpaccio,  of  Libende,  ana  of 
Poidenone.  Let  me  add  that  if  he  was  occasionally  betrayed 
mto  errors,  either  from  want  of  more  correct  information, 
or  from  a  degree  of  jealoni^  or  spirit  of  patriotic  rivalry, 
which  probably  may  hare  secretly  influenced  him  in  his 
opinions,  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  in  the  present  enlightened 
period,t  to  substitute  the  real  names,  more  exact  accounts, 
and  more  impartial  examinations  of  the  earlier  professors  of 
the  school,  j: 

In  respect  to  the  more  modem,  up  to  whose  period  he  did 
not  reach,  I  possess  historical  matter,  which,  if  not  very- 
copious,  is  certainly  less  scanty  than  such  as  relates  to  many 
of  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  Besides  Ridolfi,  Boschini, 
and  Zanetti,  it  includes  the  historians  of  the  particular  cities, 
the  same  from  whom  Orlandi  selected  his  Tarious  notices  of 
artists ;  and  among  whom  none  is  to  be  preferred  to  Signor 
Zamboni  for  the  fulness  and  authenticity  of  his  materials, 
in  his  WOTk  entitled  ''  Fabbriche  di  Brescia."  I  am,  more- 
oyer,  in  possession  of  several  authors  who  have  distinctly 
treated  of  the  lives,  or  published  other  accounts  of  those  who 
flourished  in  their  own  cities ; — such  as  the  Commendatore 

*  Which  of  the  schools,  if  we  except  that  of  Florence,  has  not  cause  to 
complain  at  times  of  his  too  evident  partiality  ?  Has  he  perhaps  eologized 
the  Lombard  school,  and  the  early  painters,  its  contemporaries  ? — Ital.  ed. 

t  It  is  obsenred  by  Signor  Bottari,  that  Giorgio,  in  his  life  of  Franco, 
was  too  sparing  of  his  praises  of  Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese ;  and  the 
same  might  be  said  also  of  Gambera,  and  many  others,  who  flourished^  at 
the  same  period,  or  were  already  deceased  when  he  wrote.  To  his  opin- 
ions have  sncceeded  those  of  the  Caracci,  and  of  many  other  distinguished 
professors  of  the  art,  which  may  be  safely  relied  upon. 

t  There  yery  opportunely  appeared,  in  the  year  1800,  at  Bassano,  a 
"  Notizia  d'Opere  di  Disegno  "— "  Upon  works  of  Design,"  the  anony- 
mous production,  apparently,  of  some  inhabitant  of  Padua,  about  1550. 
It  was  published  and  illustrated  by  the  learned  Abbate  Morelli,  and 
contains  several  anecdotes,  relating  more  particularly  to  the  Venetian 
schooL 
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del  Pozzo,  in  his  notice  of  tbe  Yeroneae,*  Cowl  Tassi  of 
those  of  Bergamo^  and  Signor  Yerei  of  the  Bafisaaese  artiafea. 
And  no  slight  assistance  may  also  be  drawn  iwuk  the  di€» 
ferent  '^  Gmdes,"  of  deseriptions  of  paintings,  exhibited  m. 
many  eities  oi  the  state,  although  they  are  far  from  betng^ 
all  el  eqnal  merit.  There  is  the  -^  Chxida  TreYigiana^"  o£ 
Bigamonti,  that  ol  Yieeszai  printed  by  Yendramini  Mosnay 
that  of  Brescia  by  Caiboni,  and  that  of  Yenma,,  expaeaaiy 
drawn  from  the  '^  Yerona  lUnstrata"  of  the  Maiqnis  Jftnfev 
vith  the.fitiU  9M«e  yidnaUe  one  of  Yeniee^  dated  1733,  fvanoL 
the  able  pen  of  Antanio  JML  Zaneiili.  Xoi  tihese  we  magr 
likewise  add  that. first  p«ibU«bed by  Bi(«selli«  nev  revised  and. 
impioived  by  Sfandoleae>  ftbqmn^UQg  wi&  histcvncal  BMnoirs 
of  the  painters  of  Padua ;  and  the  Guide  of  Rovigo  by^ 
BsKtoH,  eowmoniaMii^  mnch  new  a«d  iotaeeling  iafemia- 
tieiv  wjbach  serrea  tt  point  out  num.  accnntelyceitMn  eias 
ai»on^  the  pi<e£9S8era  of  the  art,  while  the  same  nay^  inpaort^ 
be  obaunwd  of  tl»t  ot  Betgamoy  by  the  Do^itae  Pasta.  Nor 
am  ihesa  aU ;  for  I  am  not  a  litth)  indebted  to  asvend  notices 
^by«hed  in.  tba  ^^E3qg^"  of  Signor  Loof^,  and  in  aome 
of  the o«ta|ii|gnes  of  ptivata. ootieetums >  bmdea  o&er  asaeo^ 
doAeOy  m  put  coUe^ed  by  myself,  in  partt  consmnnieated 
by  my  fvionds,  and  in  partieiilar  by  the  vecy  aooonpHshed 
^g.  Qion  Maria  Sa8So4.  who  has  almady  pcomised  to  gratify 

*  The  celebrated  painter  Cignaroli,  besides  dnunng  np  a  complete 
Catalogue  raisonn^,  of  the  painters  of  Terona,  already  published  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Zagata^  voL  ill.,  left  behind  him.  MS.  notes  upon  the  entire 
vork  of  Pbzzo,  in  tIkB  margin* 

t  I  have  been  enabled  in  this  edition,  by  means  of  Count  Car.  de 
Lazzaca,  to  arail  myself  of  a  MS.  from  the  pen  of  Natal  Mdchiori^  enti- 
tled, "  lires  of  tibe  Venetian  Pkinten/'  drawn  up  in  1728.  The  author 
18  desenring  of  credit,  no  less  on  account  of  having  been  himself  a  painter^ 
than  from  his  personal  acquaintance  vith  the  chief  part  of  those  whose 
Byes  he  commemorated. 

X  This  exceDent  man  is  now  no  more,  and  his  work  has  not  hitherto 
appeared.  That,  howerer,  by  the  Sig.  Co.  Canonico  de  Rinaldls,  on  the 
pamters  of  Frinfi,  we  have  received.  It  embraces  a  much  more  comet 
and  enlarged  view  of  that  noble  school  than  we  before  possessed  in  the 
scantier  notices  from  the  pen  of  Altan.  StiU  he  is  not  always  exact,  and 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  written  better,  had  he  seen  more.  At  length, 
however,  we  are  in  possession  of  the  work  of  Padre  M.  Federici,  in  two 
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lis  with  his  "  Venezia  Pittrice,"  accompanied  with  designg 
of  the  most  esteemed  paintings  of  this  school,  accurately 
engraved. 

Tolnmes,  rdatiiig  to  tM  attises  of  tivfi  '^Mettva  TrmtmBma.,"  accompanied 
by  documents  ;  sC  work  better  calculated  than  the  former  to  satUfy  the 
expectations  of  a  reader  of  taste.  But,  as  is  generally  the  case,  when  an 
author  hazards  new  opinions,  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  suspend  our 
assent  to  his  conclusions. 
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The  Ancients. 

If  in  the  outset  of  each  school  of  painting  I  were  to  pursue 
the  example  held  up  in  the  "  Etruria  Pittrice,"  of  introducing 
the  account  of  its  pictures  by  that  of  some  work  in  mosaic, 
I  ought  here  to  mention  those  of  Grade,  wrought  in  the 
sixth  century,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Patriarch 
Elia,  those  of  Torcello,  and  a  few  other  specimens  that 
appeared  at  Venice,  in  the  islands,  and  in  Terra  Ferma,  pro- 
duced at  periods  subsequent  to  the  increase  of  the  edifices, 
together  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Venetian  state.  But 
admitting  that  these  mosaics,  like  many  at  Rome,  may 
really  be  the  production  of  the  Greeks;  the  title  of  vay 
work,  confined  as  it  is  to  painting,  and  to  the  period  of  its 
revival  in  Italy,  leads  me  to  be  little  solicitous  respecting 
those  more  ancient  monuments  of  the  fine  arts,  remnants  of 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  there,  without  Any 
series  of  a  school.  I  shall  still,  however,  occasionally  allude 
to  them,  according  as  I  find  needful,  were  it  only  for  the 
sake  of  illustration  and  comparison,  as  I  proceed.  But 
such  information  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  other  works ; 
mine  professes  only  to  give  the  history  of  painting  from 
the  period  of  its  revival. 

The  most  ancient  pictorial  remains  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories I  believe  to  be  at  Verona,  in  a  subterraneous  part 
of  the  nunnery  of  Santi  Nazario  and  Celso,  which,  however 
inaccessible  to  the  generality  of  virtuosi,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  engraved  on  a  variety  of  plates  by  order  of  the  in- 
defatigable Signer  Dionisi.  In  this,  which  was  formerly  the 
Chapel  of  the  Faithful,  are  represented  several  mysteries 
of  our  redemption  ;  some  apostles,  some  holy  martyrs,  and 
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in  particular  the  transit  of  one  of  the  righteous  from  this  life, 
on  whom  the  archangel,  St.  Michael,  is  seen  bestowing  \n» 
assistance.  Here  the  symbols,  the  workmanship,  the  at- 
titudes, the  drapery  of  the  figures,  and  the  characters  united, 
permit  us  not  to  doubt  that  the  painting  must  be  much  an- 
terior to  the  reviral  of  the  arts  in  Italy.  But  most 
writers  seem  to  trace  the  rudiments  of  Venetian  painting 
from  the  11th  century,  about  the  year  1070,  at  the  period 
when  the  Doge  Selvo  invited  the  mosaic  workers  front 
Greece  to  adorn  the  magnificent  temple  consecrated  to  St. 
Mark  the  Evangelist.  Such  artificers,  however  rude,  must 
have  been  acquainted,  in  some  degree,  with  the  art  of  paint- 
ing; none  being  enabled  to  work  in  mosaic  who  had  not 
previously  designed  and  coloured,  upon  pasteboard  or  cartoon, 
the  composition  they  intended  to  execute. 

And  these,  observe  the  same  writers,  were  the  first  essays 
of  the  art  of  painting  in  Venice.  However  this  may  be,  it 
speedily  took  root,  and  began  to  flourish  after  the  year  1204, 
when  Constantinople  being  taken,  Venice  was  in  a  short 
time  filled,  not  indeed  with  Grecian  artists,  but  with  their 
pictures,  statues,  and  bassi-rilievi.*  Had  I  not  here  restricted 
my  observations  to  existing  specimens  of  the  art,  bestowing 
only  a  rapid  glance  upon  the  rest,  along  with  their  authors, 
I  might  prove,  that  from  the  above  period,  the  city  was  no 
longer  destitute  of  artists;  and  was  enabled,  in  the  ISth 
century,  to  form  a  company  of  them  with  their  appropriate 
laws  and  institutions. 

But  of  these  elder  masters  of  the  art,  there  remains  either 
only  the  name,  as  of  a  Giovanni  da  Venezia  and  a  Martinello 
da  Bassano,  or  some  solitary  relic  of  their  labours  without  a 
name,  as  in  the  sarcophagus,  in  wood,  of  the  Beata  Giuliana, 
painted  about  the  year  1262,  the  same  in  which  she  died. 
This  monument  remains  in  her  own  monastery  of  San 
Biagio  alia  Giudecca,  long  held  in  veneration,  even  after 
the  body  of  the  blessed  saint  had  been  removed,  in  the 
year  1297,  into  an  urn  of  stone.  There  are  represented 
San  Biagio,  the  titular  saint  of  the  church,  San  Cataldo, 
the  bishop,  and  the  blessed  Giuliana,  the  two  former  in  an 
upright,  the  latter  in  a  kneeling  posture ;  their  names  are 

*  Rannusio,  Gaerra  di  Costantinopoli,  book  iii.  p.  94. 
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writtQBL  in  Latin,  aAd  the  style^  althoagh  csoarse^  is  neyer- 
theless  not  Greek.  Probablj,  that  of  the  painter  is  also 
in  the  same  earner^  a  pictoxe  of  whom,  a  PietiL,  has  recently 
heea  discoTexed  hjr  the  Ab.  Bo%  who  considers  him 
a  new  Cimabue  of  the  Yenetian  art.  As  it  has  alrekdj  been 
described  by  him  in  his  Florentina  collection,  of  ^  Opuscoli 
Scieatifiei,"*  I  diall  not  extend  my  account  of  it,  for  the 
reader  will  there  find  other  names,  as  will  afterwards .  be 
shewn,  lefiently  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  author  of 
some  early  Yenetian  writers,  until  this  period  unknown  to 
history.  Among  these,  are  Stefano  Pievano,  of  S«  Agnese,  a 
picture  by  whom^  dated  1381,  is  described;  Alberegno,  be- 
longiig  to  t&a  15tb  oentiiry„  and  one  Eaegrenio,  who  Nourished 
somewhat  later,  to  which  time  we  may  refer  two  fine  and 
highly  yaJued  figures  of  holy  virgins,  not  long  since  disco* 
Texed,.  q£  Tonmaso  da  Modena,  and  which,,  from  the  disputes 
they  haT«  elicited,  have  been  subjected  to  experiments  at 
Flca»iic%  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  painted  in  oil  or  dis- 
temper-—experiments  that  tend  onr^  to  prove  that  this  Tom- 
masQ  was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  colouring  in  oiL 

It  waa  only  subsequemt  to  the  year  IdOQ,  that  the  names^ 
muted  to  the  prodaotions  of  the  Venetians,  be^an  to  make 
themselves  manifest ;  when,  partly  by  the  examples  held  out 
by  Giotto^  partly  by  their  own  assiduity  and.  talent,  the 
painters  of  the  city  and  of  the  state  vismly  improved,  and 
softened  the  harshness  of  theix  manner.  Giotto,  according 
to  a  MS.  cited  by  Rossetti,t  was  at  Padua  in  1306 ;  accord^ 
ing  to  Yasar^  he  returned  from  Avignon  in  1316,  and  a 
little  while  afterwards  he  was  painting  at  Yerona^  in  the 
palace  of  Can  della  Scala^  and  at  Padusi,  employed  on  a 
chapel  in  the  church  of  the  titular  saint.  He  adds,  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  days,  he  was,  again  invited  there^  and 
embellished  other  places  with,  his  pieces.  Nothing,  however, 
remains  of  him  in  Yerosa ;  but  in  Padua  there  still  exists 
the  chapel  of  the  Nunziati^  all'  Arena^  divided  all  round  into 
compartments,  m  each  of  which  is  rq>resented  some  scrip- 
tural event.     It  is  truly  surprising  to  behold,  not  less  on  ac- 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  88,  anno  1808. 

t  See  Ins  '^Descrtzione  dette  Pittvre/'  &e.  p.  19.  The  iBtfneABfoKvDi 
also,  in  his  Annotations  to  the  Notizia,  confirms  by  fresh  arguments  thn 
same  epodk  P«  l^* 
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count  of  its  Ingh  state  oi  pieaeryfttipn  beyond  any  other  «£ 
his  frescosy  than  for  its  fuU  expresfiioa  of  natiye  grace^  toge- 
ther witb  that  air  of  graodettr  whi«h  Qiott»  ao  well  kuew 
kow  to  ioite.  With  respeel  to  the  ehf^l,  it  it  helieved  thai 
Yaisari  was  l^ss  aoei^tefy  iBfoniied»  inaeonieh  aa  Savonarohi, 
who  taa  been  Qik&d  by  Sig.  Moccdli^*  relatee  that  Gtolto  or- 
name&ted  tlie  little  duii^  of  the  Aseaa»  capUmhtmgue  An^ 
tmli  miirifr-s^  the  chapter  $/  ^ur  JSt  Ant^K^j^  And,  in 
&ct)  ia  tba  apartieeat  of  tha  c£gptor^ho«9e,  there  yet  remaiii 
seveiat  tm^ee;  of  ancient  painting,  though  tamed  whHe  with 
age.  In  a  rety  aapient  MS^  i>£  the  year  131 2,t  there  ia 
Buide  Htsatioa  of  Ifh  also  having  been  en^ployed  inFmhli^ 
(kmii0^  vhieh  others  Mippofie  ongbi  to-  be  read  Gomnmmu,. 
iBtencled  to  apf^y  to  the  Saloon^  of  whi^  I  dull  ebottly  hawa 
t(»gxfe  aeiae  aoooonL 

Te  Giotto  snoooeded  Ginato  Padoyano^  ao  called  hi>m  tha 
plaee  of  hia  nataralivation  and  aanal  reaideaeei)  being,  ia 
troth,  a  Fioreatiae^  fiprang  from  the  family  af  the  MvoiAmoL 
As  a  diaeipla  of  Giotto,  Yaaaii  attribatea  ta  him  the  very 
extensive  work  which  adorns  the  church  of  St^  Jeha  the 
Ba^ati  Is  the  pietnie  oTer  &e  altar;  if  it  be  Ua»  Giqsto 
lias  esdiibited  Tanoas  haatoriee  of  St.  Joha  the  Baptwii;  i» 
tke  mdia  are  r€fsesented  both  soriptuzal  events,  and  myato* 
liesof  the  Apo^ypse;  and  on  the  capola  he  baa  diawa  a 
Choir  of  Ai^lsy  where  we  behold^  aa  if  in  a  graad  eoasiatofy, 
the  blessed  arrayed  in  various  garments,  seated  upon  the 
ground;  aimple^  indeed,  in  its  coaception»  bat  ezeeuted 
vith  aa  iaeredible  degree  of  dillgeaea  aaid  lldieity.  It  ia 
mentioned  in  the  ''  Notizia  MoreHi,  tliat  formeriy  tliere  was 
to  be  read  there  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates — "  Opus 
Johaimis  et  Antonii  de  Padua,'*-^robabIy,  eonpaniona  of 
Oiusto,  and,  prohahly,  as  is  eoaj^aied  hy  the  aathor  of  the 
MB.  abcrva  alladed  to,  tiie  patatenr  of  the  whole  temple. 
This  would  seem  to  augment  the  number  of  the  Paduan 
artists,,  no  less  than  the  imitators  of  Giotto,  since  the  works, 
ilieady  tkaezibed,  are  equally  aa  nudi  ia  his  manner  as 

*  Page  101. 

t  ThU  WW  g^vea  to  the  public  by  Muaratori,  vith  ths  feUewn^  titk--* 
"  Biccobddi  Femnensis,  sve  aaommi  scnfioni  cDKpikti»  caroDofaipet 
Qsqtie  ad  anntim  1312." — Renim  Italicaiam  Ser^^4of«8»  iroL  ii.  pw  tbb^ 
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those  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  or  any  other  o4  his  fellow-pupils  in 
Florence.  The  same  commendation  is  bestowed  upon  Jacopo 
Dayanzo,  of  whom  I  treat  more  at  length  in  the  school  of 
Bologna.  A  less  faithful  follower  of  Giotto  waj3  Guariento, 
a  Padnan,  held  in  high  esteem  about  the  year  1360,  as  ap> 
pears  from  the  honourable  commissions  he  obtained  from  the 
Yenetian  senate.  One  of  his  frescos  and  a  crucifixion  yet 
remain  at  Bassano  ;*  and  in  the  choir  of  the  Eremitani,  at 
Padua,  there  are  many  of  his  figures  now  retouched,  from 
which  Zanetti  took  occasion  to  commend  him  for  his  rich  in- 
Tention,  the  spirit  of  his  attitudes,  and  the  felicity  with 
which,  at  so  early  a  period,  he  disposed  his  draperies.  At 
Padua,  there  is  an  ancient  church,  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
erected  about  1377,  which  boasts  some  history  pieces  of  St. 
James,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Alticherio,  or  Aldigieri,  da 
Zevio  in  the  Veronese ;  and  others  of  St.  John,  the  work  of 
one  Sebeto,t  says  the  historian,  a  natire  of  Verona.  These, 
likewise,  approach  pretty  nearly  the  style  of  Giotto,  and 
more  especially  the  first,  who  painted  also  a  good  deal  in  his 
natire  place. 

To  these  two,  I  may' add  Jacopo  da  Verona,  known  only 
by  his  numerous  paintings  in  fresco,  at  San  Michele  of  Padua, 
which  remain  in  part  entire ;  and  Taddeo  Bartoli,  of  Siena, 
who  has  shewn  himself  ambitious,  at  the  Arena,  of  emulating 
the  contiguous  labours  of  Giotto,  without  attaining  the  ob- 

*  Sig.  Saaso  observed  one  extremely  like  it  in  Venice,  with  the  sub» 
scription  **  Guglielmns  pinxit,  1368  ;'*  from  which  he  inferred  that  he 
had  belonged  to  the  school  of  Guariento. 

t  This  Sebeto  of  Vasari  appeared  so  new  to  Maffei,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly have  substituted  Stefano  (see  Ver.  lUust.  p.  iii.  col.  152)  ;  but 
Stefano  da  Verona,  or  da  Zevio,  is  a  name  posterior  to  these  times. 
The  **  Notizia "  of  the  anonymous  writer,  recently  published,  says, 
that  the  church  of  the  before-mentioned  S.  George  was  ornamented 
by  **  Jacopo  Davanzo,  a  Paduan,  or  a  Veronese,  if  not,  as  some  will 
have  it,  aBolognese  ;  by  Altichiero  Veronese,  according  to  Campagnuola" 
(p.  6).  It  must  be  observed  that  Vasari  also  consulted  the  latter,  or 
probably  one  of  his  Latin  letters  to  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  quoting  it 
several  times.  (See  Morelli,  p.  101.)  Now  in  this  it  was  probably 
written,  *'  ab  Alticherio  de  Jebeto  -"  that  is,  da  Zevio,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  Jebetum,  and  Vasari  believed  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  unknown 
painter.  Such  is  the  conjecture  communicated  to  me  by  Sig.  Brandolese^ 
and  it  appears  extremely  probable 
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ieet  in  view.  Anoth^  production  of  the  same  period  is  seen 
in  the  great  hall  at  !radua,  reported  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  mixture  of  sacred 
historic  pieces,  of  celestial  signs  borrowed  from  Igino,  and  of 
the  various  operations  carried  on  duriug  the  respective  months 
of  the  year,  besides  several  other  ideas  certainly  furnished 
by  some  learned  man  of  that  age.  It  is  partly  the  work« 
says  Morelli,  in  his  ^'  Notizda,"  upon  the  authority  of  Cam- 
pagnuola,  of  an  artist  of  Ferrara,  and  partly  that  of  Gio. 
Miretto,  a  Paduan.  This  recent  discovery  justifies  my  own 
pievioQS  opinions,  having  been  unable  to  prevail  upon  myself 
to  ascribe  such  a  production  to  Giotto,  although  it  partakes 
strongly  of  his  style,  which  appears  to  have  spread  pretty 
rapidly  throughout  the  territories  of  Padua,  of  Verona,  of 
Bergamo,  and  great  part  of  the  Terra  Ferma. 

Besides  this  manner,  which  may  be,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
nounced foreign,  there  are  others  equally  observable  in 
Venice,  no  less  than  in  Treviso,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Padri 
Predicatori,  and  in  other  of  the  subject  cities,  and  these  might 
more  accurately  be  termed  national,  so  remote  are  they  from 
the  style  of  Giotto,  and  that  of  his  disciples  before  mentioned. 
I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  how  far  the  miniature  painters 
^ntributed  to  this  degree  of  originality,  a  class  of  artists 
with  whom  Italy,  at  no  time  destitute,  more  fully  abounded 
about  that  period,  while  they  still  continued  to  improve  by 
employing  their  talents  in  drawing  objects  from  the  life,  and 
not  from  any  Greek  or  Italian  modeL  Indeed,  they  had 
^ilready  made  no  slight  advances  in  every  branch  of  painting, 
when  Giotto  first  arrived  in  those  parts.  I  have  myself  seen, 
in  the  grand  collection  of  MSS.  made  in  Venice  by  the  Ab- 
bate  Canonici,  a  book  of  the  Evangelists,  obtained  in  Udine, 
iUnstrated  with  miniatures  in  pretty  good  taste  for  the  13th 
century,  in  which  they  were  produced ;  and  similar  relics  are 
by  no  means  rare  throughout  the  libraries  of  the  state.  I 
suspect,  therefore,  that  many  of  those  new  painters,  either 
having  been  pupils  of  the  miniaturists,  or  induced  to  imitate 
them  from  the  near  connection  between  the  arts,  attempted  to 
vie  with  them  in  design,  in  the  distribution  of  their  colours^ 
and  in  their  compositions.  Hence,  it  is  clearly  accounted  for 
why  they  did  not  become  the  disciples,  though  acquainted 
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with  tbe  works,  of  Giotto,  but  produced  sereral  resptciMe 
pieces  of  their  own. 

To  this  class  belongs  M.  Paolo,  whom  ^netti  fbniid  le- 
eorded  in  an  ancient  parchment,  bearing  the  date  of  1346. 
He  is  Hie  earliest  in  the  national  manner,  of  whom  that; 
oxists  a  work  with  the  indisputable  name  of  its  author.  It 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  ohurch  of  St.  Mark,  confflsting  of  a 
tablet,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  Ameomdy  divided  iatio 
-several  compartments,  representing  the  figure  of  a  dead 
Christ,  with  some  of  the  Apostles,  »d  histonc  incidents  from 
>lihe  holy  EyangeUst.  There  is  inscribed  uftdaneath — Mth- 
gister  Paulu$^  imm  Jaeobo  et  Joka/tine  JUiis  f$ck  hoe  tfpue  ,* 
and  Signer  Zanetti,  page  589^  obserres  in  regard  to  it  as  fol- 
lows:— Among  the  specimens  of  simple  pamtijug^  m  St. 
Mark's^  the  haU  ^jentre  of  the  great  altcir  is  remariaide  fcfr 
several  small  %(Mets  of  gold  and  silver^  on  ^ich  arepmiuted 
several  figures  in  the  ancient  Greek  manner,  San  Pietro 
Urseolo  had  U  tmstructed  ab^ui  the  gear  ^80,  mt  ConstanU- 
Tbople,  and  it  wets  rem&oed  to  this  place  in  the  time  of  the 
Doge  Orddafo  FaJHero^  in  1102,  though  it  «m»  afterwards 
renovated  hg  command  of  the  Doge  Pietro  JRani,  in  1209. 
This  historifMi  did  not  discoT^r  the  inscription  which  I  ioand 
upon  it  in  the  year  1782.  The  artist  is  sufficiently  distiii- 
guished  for  tiie  period  in  which  he  flourished,  although  the 
stiffness  in  1^  design,  false  action,  and  exporessioo,  beyond 
those  of  the  best  folkwers  of  Giotto,  are  perceptible,  so  much 
as  to  remind  us  of  the  Ch!<eek  specimens  «f  art.* 

There  can,  likewise,  be  no  doobt  that  a  painter  of  the 
name  of  Loren»)  was  one  of  these  Venetians  whcee  altar- 
piece  in  St.  Antony  of  Gastdlo,  to  wl»ch  is  attached   bis 

*  ISgnor  Abbftte  Moreilt,  aiiee  P.  ddb  Vatte,  has  dimvyerad  anoAer 
iwi&tiiig  cxbtinf  in  the  sacriatjr  ci  the  Padfi  C^nTeiituli,  at  Vioansay 
with  tUa  inacriptioo,  13^,  pxvhva.  de  yeketiis  finxit  hoc  opits 
(Notiz.  p.  222).  He  adds  also,  two  other  Venetian  painters,  with  whem 
I  have  enriched  tkia  new  edition  ;  the  name  of  one  fovnd  in  a  mawiSL  pic- 
ture of  ^bit  CoBvcntiiafi,  at  S.  Aj^oaagelo,  under  aa  image  of  die  yfrgm, 
mmocig  TSfioitt  aants,  dated  1385.  **  Jachobelvs  de  Bonmno  Vanetaa 
pinzit  hoc  Ofva,**  The  other,  in  the  territory  of  Yernxchio,  on  a  croci- 
fixion,  with  the  aymbols  of  the  four  Eyangelists,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Agostiniani,  and  inscribed  1404  :  **  Kichofaros  Paradizi  miles  de  Ventlam 
pinxit." 
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name,  witK  tbe  date  of  1S5S,  paid  him  three  hundred  pold 
ducats^  has  been  eomvieiided  bj  Zanetti.  Besides,  we  read 
iiuicTibed  on  a  picture  belonging  to  the  noble  house  of  Erco- 
lani,  at  Bologna,  the  irords  manu  LAiTRENTn  de  tekbtiis, 
1368 ;  and  there  is  every  appearanoe  of  his  being  the  author 
of  the  fresco  in  the  d&nrch  df  Meczaratta,  not  far  £x«i  Bo- 
logna, representing  Daniel  in  the  lion  s  den,  and  bearing  the 
signature  of  ^'  Laorentios,  P."  It  is  a  work  that  beam  no 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Giotto,  and  appears  to  hare  been 
completed  about  the  year  IdTO.  It  is  equally  certain  dai 
Niccolo  Semitecolo  was  a  Venetian,  he  haying  also  in- 
scribed his  name  as  we  find  it  written  upon  a  Trinity, 
which  represents  the  Yirgin  along  with  some  histories  of  St. 
Sebastian,  still  preserved  in  the  chapter -librany  of  P^oa  :-— 
"Nicoleto  Semitecolo  da  Veniexia  impense,  1867."  The 
wor'k  is  an  excellent  specimen  <^  this  school ;  the  naked  parts 
are  tolerably  well  drawn,  and  the  proportions  cf  the  figures, 
though  sometimefi  extravagantly  so,  are  bold  and  free ;  and 
what  is  more  important  to  our  present  purpose,  it  diseoTvn 
no  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Giotto,  being  inferior  in  point 
of  design,  though  equal  to  him  in  r^ard  to  the  colouring. 
Two  other  painters,  whose  style  betrays  no^ng  of  Giotto, 
were  discovered  hj  Signer  Sasso,  in  Venice,  upon  the  strength 
of  two  altar-pieces,  to  which  they  had  affixed  their  names^ 
Upoa  one,  foimd  in  the  oonvmt  of  ^'  Coipsts  Domini,"  he  read 
"  Angelas  pinxit  ;^and  vpon  the  other,  i^  in  iiie  saaie  plwe, 
"KatariBUS  pinxit.**  While  on  Ihis  subject,  I  ought  not  to 
pass  over  the  c^nion  of  Baldinacci  himsdlf^  who  always  ap- 
pears to  ha^e  reelected  the  freedom  and  iBdependence  of  the 
Venedan  as  opposed  to  the  Florentine  school,  by  refosing  to 
insert  the  name  of  a  single  Venetian  in  his  tree  of  Oimabue. 
He  merely  maintained,  that  the  Venetian  painters  had  im- 
proved their  style  by  the  labours  of  Angiol  Graddi,  and  of  one 
Antenio,  a  Venedan,  ^^horn,  spte  of  the  asthority  of  Vasari, 
he  has  declared  to  be  a.  Florentine,  on  which  point  we  must 
refer  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  the  first  volume 
(p.  BH)  oi  this  work.  Moreover,  he  asserto  of  the  same 
Antonio,  ^ksA  he  took  «p  his  residence  at  Venice,  and  thenoe 
acquired  tire  uppeHation  of  Venenano  ;  but  that  he  took  his 
departure  again,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  national  pro- 
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fessors,  as  much  as  to  say,  of  a  school  fonned  anterior  to  his 
arriyal.  And  so  long  anterior  was  it,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
state,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  places,  abounded  not  less  with 
pictures  than  with  pupils,  although  few  of  their  names  with 
their  productions  have  survived.* 

Among  these  few  is  a  Simon  da  Cusighe,  who  painted  an 
altar-piece  and  a  fresco,  still  remaining  in  his  native  parish, 
situated  near  the  city  of  Belluno,  where  there  exist  memorials 
of  one  Pietro,  and  other  artists  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
along  with  some  very  tolerably  executed  figures,  bearing  the 
epigraph  of  "  Simon  pinxit"  To  these  I  add  a  native  of  Friuli, 
of  whom  there  are  no  authentic  remains  beyond  Gemona, 
where  he  painted  the  fa9ade  of  the  dome,  and  under  a  picture 
of  the  martyrdom  of  I  know  not  what  saint,  appears  his 
name  written,  mcccxxxii.  maoister  nicolaus  pintOr  me 
FECIT.  To  this  artist  is  ascribed,  by  some  writers,  that  vast 
and  meritorious  production,  still  in  such  a  fine  state  of  pre- 
servation, ornamenting  the  dome  of  Venzone,  and  which 
represents  the  solemn  scene  of  the  Consecration ;  but  its 
author  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  founded  in  this  instance 
upon  the  vicinity  of  the  place  and  time,  and  resemblance  of 
manner.     There  are  also  Pecino  and  Pietro  de  Nova,  who 

*  Among  these  is  counted  Stefano  Pievano,  of  St.  Agnese,  an  able 
artist,  who  left  his  name  along  with  the  date,  1381,  on  an  altar-piece  of 
the  Assumption : — a  piece  in  which  the  Venetian  colouring  is  displayed 
to  adyantage,  while  the  expression,  lively  and  full  of  meaning,  compen- 
sates for  its  inaccuracy  of  design.  Another  artist,  deserving  of  being 
known,  is  Jacopo  di  Alberegno,  whose  family  still  remains  in  Venice,  and 
who  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  author  of  a  painting  without  date, 
representing  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  among  various  saints. 
Tommaso  da  Modena  has  also  been  referred  to  the  Venetian  school,  who, 
about  the  period  of  1351,  produced  two  Holy  Virgins  at  Venice  ;  a  St. 
Catherine,  at  present  in  the  gallery  of  N.  H.  Ascanio  Molin,  together 
with  the  two  preceding,  and  other  rare  Venetian  pictures  of  the  same 
•epoch ;  and  a  S.  Barbara,  belonging  to  the  Abbate  Mauro  Boni,  so 
fraught  with  expression,  grace,  and  power  of  colouring,  as  to  lead  me  to 
conjecture  he  had  flourished  at  a  much  later  period,  were  it  not  for  the 
inscribed*  date.  His  beginning  to  be  known  at  Venice  is  some  reason 
why  he  should  be  referred  to  this  school,  if  the  name  of  his  native 
place,  de  Mutina,  did  not  restrain  us  from  so  doing  without  some  farther 
doubt.  The  Ab.  Boni,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  these  pictures  in 
an  article  put  forth  by  the  Italian  academy,  was  the  first  to  discover 
them 
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.-employed  their  talents,  during  a  period  of  many  years  subse- 
quent to  1 363,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at 
Bergamo.  But  these,  like  the  artist  of  Padua  before  men- 
tioned, approach  very  nearly  the  composition  of  Giotto,  and 
possibly  might  have  imbibed  such  a  taste  at  Milan.* 

The  splendour  of  Venetian  painting  becomes  more  strikingly 
manifest  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  that  was  gradually 
preparing  the  way  for  the  grand  manner  of  the  Giorgioni  and 
the  Titians.  The  new  style  took  its  rise  in  one  of  the  islands 
called  Murano,  but  it  was  destined  to  attain  its  perfection  in 
Venice.  I  first  recognised  the  work  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
these  artists,  subscribing  himself  "  Quiricius  de  Muriano,"  in 
the  studio  of  Sign  or  Sasso.  It  represents  our  Saviour  in  a  sitting 
posture,  at  whose  feet  stands  a  veiled  devotee ;  but  there  is 
no  mark  by  which  to  ascertain  its  age.  There  is,  likewise,  of 
uncertain  date,  yet  still  very  ancient,  a  Bernardino  da  Mu- 
rano, of  whose  productions  Zanetti  saw  nothing  more  than  a 
rude  altar-piece.  An  Andrea  da  Murano  flourished  about 
the  period  1400,  whose  style,  whatever  it  may  retain  of 
harsh  and  dry,  neither  superior  in  composition,  nor  in  choice 
of  features,  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  discovers  him  to 
have  been  tolerably  skilful  in  design,  even  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tremities, and  in  placing  his  figures  well  on  the  canvas. 

There  remains  in  his  native  place,  at  San  Pier  Martire,  an 
altar-piece  painted  by  his  hand,  in  which  a  St.  Sebastian  forms 
80  conspicuous  a  figure  for  the  beauty  of  its  torso,  that  Zanetti 
suspects  it  must  have  been  copied  from  some  ancient  statue. 
It  is  he  who  introduced  the  art  into  the  house  of  the  Vivarini, 
his  compatriots,  who,  in  a  continued  line  of  succession,  pre- 
served the  school  of  Murano  for  nearly  a  century,  and  who 
produced  as  rich  a  harvest  of  their  labours  in  Venice,  as 
did  the  Campi  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Cremona^  or  the 
Procaccini  in  Milan.  I  shall  treat  of  them  with  bre- 
vity,   but   with    such   new  sources   of  information   as  will 

*  Before  their  time,  however,  Bergamo  could  hoast  a  school  of  paint- 
ing, as  witness. what  Count  Tassi  adduces  in  a  parchment  of  the  year  1296, 
naming  a  certain  Guglielmo,  pittore.  It  does  not  appear  in  what  style  he 
drew.  One  of  his  successors,  who  painted  the  tree  of  St.  Bonayentura, 
abounding  in  sacred  figures,  shews  himself  an  artist  more  rude,  indeed, 
but  more  original  than  either  of  the  brothers  de  Nova.  Of  his  name  we 
are,  however,  ignorant,  as  he  only  attached  the  date  of  1347. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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at  once  tsetre  to  correct  and  Amplify  what  liae  alz<eadj  been 
wntteii* 

'Hie  first  among  the  Yivarini  mentioned  hj  hktorisoa  is 
Lnigi,  of  whom  a  painting  at  Santi  Gioyaoni  e  Paoio,  has 
been  cited  by  ihem,  whieh  repiesents  onr  Redeemer  heaiiQg 
the  cross  upon  his  shoulders.  The  work  has  been  a  good  deal 
re-tonched,  and  there  has  been  added  to  it  another  p<MPtion, 
which  gives  the  name  of  the  author,  dated  141 4»  Kdt  being 
an  autograph,  we  are  led  to  expect  some  kind  of  mistake 
attacliing  either  to  the  name  or  the  date ;  there  having  been 
another  Luigi  Vivarini,  as  we  shall  i^ew,  towards  the  dofie  of 
the  century;  The  one  in  question,  then,  might  probaUy  he 
an  ancestor  to  the  latter,  though  ifc  is  difleult  to  pe«»kde 
ourselves  of  it,  as  there  remahiid  tio  other  saperseription,  oir 
notice  of  any  of  that  nain^  so  ancient. 

Next  to  this  artist,  according  to  Ridolib  and  Zfaie^,lure  to 
be  enumerated  Oiovanni  and  Antonio  Vivarini,  who  flensii^ed 
about  the  year  1440.  The  authority  they  adduce  for  iMs  i6  an 
altar-piece  in  San  Pantaleone,  whidh  bears  the  inficriptioa  of 
""Znane  e  Antonio  da  Mttran  peiise  1444."  But  this  Gio- 
Tanni^*  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  same  who  signs  hid  name  on 
another  picture  in  Venice,  **  Joannes  de  Alemanift  et  Ante- 

^  In  (he  woik  eAtMed  <*  Ki^n^doAe  dell'  Isola  di  MittSM,"  If  G.  A. 
MoBoluiii,  tiM  snppMitioa  t  iMYe  abtyre  ^stated  bas  been  cymbaled  Iqr  ito 
ttDoeUrat  ani^r.  A  piilme  in  the  gallery  of  the  N.  H.  MoUn,  at  Venice, 
BubsQiibed  *^  Johannes  VlvariiHis/'  seems  to  have  persuaded  him  of  my 
mistikke.  In  a  work  embracing  an  account  of  some  thousand  painters,  l 
camak  pretend  to  boast  of  its  being  free  from  some  human  ervors,  aad 
was  about  to  express  my  gradtade  to  the  above-mentioiied  anthor  for 
having  pointed  one  of  them  out.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  ]>ic- 
ture  is  from  tiie  hand  of  another  ardst,  ano  that  the  signature  in  question 
is  a  forgery,  the  author  of  which  has  confounded  the  character  of  what  it 
eaUed  Go<Mc  and  Roman,  in  place  of  imitating  the  true  character  of  those 
times,  whidi  he  might  very  enily  have  done,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before 
his  eyes  a  small  c^rt,  widi  a  most  devout  oration,  Dws  meus  charting 
&c.  in  the  most  complete  Gothic,  or  rather  oerman  character,  that  can  be 
oonbehrtd.  Hie  impoitor,  therefoi^,  must  have  been  extremely  |gm>mnt 
of  bit  art*  The  ezaminaftion  was  Boade  by  the  cavalier  Gio«  da  Iiaaacat' 
Abaie  ybaen  Boni,  Bartoiommeo  Gamfaa,  names  sufficiently  known  t» 
tiw  public  to  justify  oar  adoption  of  their  opinion*  The  very  able  Bnm- 
dokas  &as  lUoewise  pronounced  the  inscription  false,  and  published  diereoo 
&  littfe  work,  entitled  '*  Doubts  respectiBg  the  esstenoe  of  such  a  p|aiater 
as  Giovanni  Vivanno  da  Mamso,  iMfvly  confirmed ;  and  a  refutation  of 
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sius  de  Msoriaiio  piuzit;"  or  as  it  is  thus  written  in  Padaa, 
'^  Autxuiio  de  Moran  e  Zoiian  Alamanas  pinxit."  GiovanBi, 
therefeie,  was  a  emBpaaioA  of  Antonio,  a  GrerAan  bj  birtb^ 
and  traces  of  a^fbreigii  style  are  clearly  perceptible  in  his 
pamtings.  The  reason  oi  his  OfEaittbg  to  insert  bis  birth-* 
pbee  is  Hn  pietare  at  San  Bantaleoito,  arose,  I  suspeet,  front 
the  l&ct  of  his  name  and  acquaintance  with  Antonio  being  too 
iroii  known  to  admit  «f  doi]^i  After  the  year  1447  there  Is 
BO  more  nwntion:  made  of  Giovanni,  but  only  of  Antonio ; 
sBBietnnes  alone,  somecttflEies  toeetber  witii  sosfie  other  of  the 
YiraztnL  Thns,  his  name  is  si&crihed  alone  in  San  Antonio 
Abate  di  Fesuro,  upon  an  aita^'-pieoe  of  the  titular  saint,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  figures  of  three  young  martyrs,  with  soma 
mniler  painttnga  attadied,  the  production  of  a  very  ani« 
mated  colourist,  and  displaying  &rms  inlerior  to  none  in  the 
school  of  Murano.  1  have  seen  two  other  specimens,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  together  with  a  second  Vivanno« 
The  least  excellent  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  San  Francesco 
Grande  at  Padaa,  consisting  of  a  Madonna,  with  some  saints, 
in  iraiious  compartments,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  the  follow- 
ing memorandum,  ^'Anno  1451,  AntoniuS  et  BarthekMneni 
ftstreiB  de  Mnrano  pinxetont  hoe  opus."  Similar  to  this,  the 
two  biotheie  had  pxodueed  aaother  the  year  ptecediag,  in  the 
Geriosa  of  Bok^a>  where  it  is  stiE  in  a  h^h  state  of  pieser- 
ratii9»^  iM^ond  any  other  spiecivieB  I  have  seen  belonging  to 
this  &mtiy.  Ther^  is  m«eh  worthy  of  oommebdation  in 
eaeh  £giilre'  of  the  whole  piece ;  features  dagniJied  and  devout, 
sf^prpptiate  dresses^-  e£ure  in  tbe  disposition  of  the  hair  and 
beards,  nnit^  io  a  eolouidng  WJucm  and  briliianti. 

A^eording.  to  what  iSppears,  Bartolethnieo  most  have  faeea 
hdd  >of  lesS;  ais^ouiit  Ihaa  Antonio^  until  the  discovery  of 
painting  in  oil  being  introduced  into  YfflUfe^  he  betome  one 
9ai(mg  ih0  &rst  to  iprofit  by  it,  aud,^  towards  l^e  period  in 
which  the  two  BeUini  Appeared,  was  held  in  pretty  htgk 
r^Hteb.  •  ■    .  1    5-.,    '    r. '   y   ■  '  ■ 

The  first  specimen  of  his  painting  in  oil  exists  at  S.  Gio- 
vanni e  Pac^v  not  hx  item  the  gate,  and  exhdhita,  among 

some  xeceatly  Jisserted  vutlioritj,  to  confirm  tkem,*  *  And  in  ^is  ho  dls- 
pkyja  mudi  sound  cxitidfm,  aad  many  osrguiiheBti, -ail  tending  to  ubren^^kok 
Oiy  own  ronjecture. 

o  2 
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other  saints,  P.  San  Agostino,  with  an  indication  of  the  year 
1473.  From  that  period  he  continued  to  distinguish  himself, 
prodacing  a  great  namber  of  pieces  both  in  oil  and  in  water 
colour,  sometimes  with  more,  and  sometimes  with  less  care, 
but  always  in  the  ancient  taste  for  subdividing  the  altar*piece 
into  several  parts,  in  each  of  which  he  represented  separate 
heads  or  entire  figures.  In  these  he  often  marked  the  name 
of  Yivarino,  with  the  year  of  their  production,  and  occar- 
fiionally  he  has  added  a  finch  or  linnet  by  way  of  allusion  to 
his  family  name.  His  last  work,  bearing  the  date  of  the  year, 
is  a  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  at  San  Giovanni,  in  Bragora, 
where  Boschini  read  the  date  of  1498,  which  is  now  no 
longer  apparent ;  but  it  is  a  piece  which,  in  every  part,  may 
be  said  to  vie  with  that  of  the  best  Venetian  artists  who 
flourished  during  the  same  period. 

Contemporary  with  him  was  a  Luigi  of  the  same  name, 
one  of  whose  productions  was  seen  by  Zanetti,  in  a  collection 
of  paintings,  with  the  date  of  1490,'*'  and  as  appeared  to  him, 
strongly  approaching,  in  point  of  taste,  to  the  best  style  of 
Bartolommeo.  To  Luigi,  also,  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed 
the  altar-piece,  which,  in  San  Francesco  di  Trevigi,  bears  his 
name.  There  is  another  at  the  Battuti,  in  Belluno,  repre- 
senting the  saints  Piero,  Girolamo,  and  some  others,  a  work 
which  cost  that  school  100  gold  ducats,  besides  the  expenses 
of  the  artist,  who  has  attached  to  it  his  name.  But  superior 
to  every  other  of  his  existing  specimens,  is  that  fine  picture 
in  the  school  of  San  Girolamo,  at  Venice,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented a  history  of  the  titular  saint,  in  emulation  of  Giovanni 
Bellino,  whom  he  here  equalled,  and  of  Carpaccio,  whom  be 
surpassed.  He  has  drawn  the  saint  in  the  act  of  caressing  a 
lion,  while  several  monks  are  seen  fiying  in  terror  at  the 
sight.  The  composition  is  very  fine;  the  passions  are  tole- 
rably well  portrayed,  the  colours  as  soft  and  delicate  as  in 
any  other  of  the  Vivarini ;  the  architecture  solid,  and  in  the 
ancient  taste,  while   the  epoch  is  more  modem  than  that 

*  There  is  a  half-figure  in  oil  representing  the  Savioiur  now  in  the 
R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan,  a  work,  which  for  high  finish  and  care  in  the  exe- 
execution  may  challenge  comparison  with  any  production  of  the  contem- 
porary painters.  It  l^ars  the  following  inscription : — **  Alovidas  Viva- 
rinus  de  Muriano  pinz.  m cccclxxxxvhi.'* 
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which  could  be  ascribed  to  the  supposed  Luigi,  the  elder. 
Such  is  our  exposition  of  the  whole  series  of  the  school  of 
Murano,  up  to  the  period  of  its  greatest  improveiuent,  so  as 
to  bring  it  under  one  point  of  view.  I  shall  now,  therefore, 
resume  the  thread  of  my  narratire,  relating  to  the  elder 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  competed  with  the 
oldest  of  the  school  of  Murano,  until  the  era  of  painting  in 
oil;  and  I  shall  afterwards  proceed  to  treat  apart  of  the 
more  modem. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  an  artist  of  the  name  of 
Grentile  da  Fabriano  had  been  employed  in  the  public  palace 
at  Venice,  highly  distinguished  in  his  time,  but  of  whom  I 
must  not  here  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work.  He  there  depicted  a  naval  battle-scene,  a  pro- 
duction greatly  extolled  in  former  times,  which  has  long 
since  perished.  He  produced,  also,  some  disciples,  as  we  find 
mention  of  a  Jacopo  Nerito,  from  Padua,  who,  in  a  painting 
at  San  Michele  di  Padova,  according  to  Rossetti,  subscribes 
himself  one  of  his  pupils.  Nasocchio  di  Bassano,  the  elder, 
is  to  be  ranked  also,  either  as  one  of  his  scholars  or  his 
imitators,  if,  indeed,  a  small  picture  pointed  out  to  me  by  the 
late  Signer  Verci  was  by  his  hand. 

Among  other  Venetians,  Jacopo  Bellini,  at  once  the  father 
and  the  master  of  Gentile  and  Giovanni  of  the  same  name, 
of  whom  more  hereafter,  was  certainly  a  pupil  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  Jacopo,  however,  is  better  known  by  the  celebrity 
of  his  sons  than  by  his  own  works,  at  this  time  either  de- 
stroyed or  unknown.  He  had  painted  in  the  school  of  S. 
Giovanni  Evangelista  at  Venice,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Cratta  Melata,  at  the  Santo  di  Padova,  about  1456 ;  but 
these  labours  survive  only  in  history,  nor  have  I  met  with 
any  other  specimen  besides  a  Madonna,  discovered  by  Sig. 
Sasso,  bearing  the  signature  of  its  author.  The  style  appears 
taken  from  that  of  Squarcione,  to  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  applied  himself  in  his  more  advanced  years. 

There  was  also  another  Jacopo  in  very  high  repute,*  called 

*  This  artist  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Jacometto  da  Venezia, 
a  miniature  painter,  and  artist  of  the  same  age,  but  who  flourished  some- 
Mbait  later.  He  also  was  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  is  frequently  recorded 
in  the  "Notizia  Morelli"  for  his  small  pictures,  adapted  for  private 
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Jacobello  del  Fiore,  who  has  been  falaelj  accused  by  Yasari, 
of  having  drawn  his  figures  all  resting  on  the  tip  of  their  toes, 
in  the  manner  of  ^e  Greeks.     His  fsither,  Francesco,  was 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  Corjphs&iis  of  the  art,  and  his 
tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  with  a 
figure  of  him  in  his  toga^  and  a  commendatory  epitaph  in 
Latin  verse.     No  works  of  his,  however,  are  to  be  seen  in 
Venice,'*'  a  dittico,  or  small  altar,  with  his  name,  having  been 
conveyed  to  London,  bearing  the  date  1412.    It  was  obtained 
by  the  Chevalier  Strange,  together  with  some  ol^er  produc- 
tions of  the  old  Venetian  artiste     The  son  of  Francesco  rose 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  celebrity.     He  began  to  make 
himself  known  as  early  as  1401,  by  producing  an  altar-pieoe 
at  San  Cassiano  di  Pesaro,  in  which  oity  I  diseovered  another, 
with  the  date  of  1409,  and  both  bear  d^  signature  of  '^  Jaoo- 
metto  de  Flor."    A  much  nobler  work  is  a  Coronsiion  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ceneda,  extremely  ridi  in  figures, 
insomuch  as  to  have  deserved  the  name  of  the  '^Painting  of 
Paradise,"  in  a  MS.  of  the  lives  of  the  bishops  of  that  plaee, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  episcopal  residence,  and  declures 
the  work  to  have  been  executed  *'  ab  eximio  illins  temporis 
pictore  Jacobello  de  Flore,  1432,"  at  the  expense  of  the 
bishop.  Ant.  Corren     Tbere  is  a  Madonna,  indtsputably  by 
his  hand,  in  possession  of  Sig.  Gdrolamo  Manfrini,  painted  in 
1436,  besides  the  '^  Giustizia,"  drawn  between  two  ardbapgels, 
in  the  ^^  Magistrate  del  Proprio/'  bearing  the  date  of  1421* 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  few  artists  of  that  time  equalled 
him,  both  on  account  of  his  having  few  rivals  who  had  so 
early  ventured  to  attempt  drawing  figures  as  large  as  the  life, 
and  because  of  his  power  of  conferring  upon  them  a  certain 
grace  and  dignity,  and,  where  called  for,  a>  vigour  and  ease 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  other  paintings.     The  two  lions 
which  he  represented  as  symbols  of  his  Giastizia  (JustieeX 

roovsr  laiB  portra&ts,  and  his  miniatares.  It  was  tomethnes  donbted 
whether  a  certain  work  was  from  the  haind  of  Joba  of  Braget ,  of  An- 
tonello  da  Messina,  or  of  Jacometto  da  Yenezia. — See  **  Nodxia  MoreBi/' 
p.  74. 

*  The  picture  referred  to  bj  the  P.  Moscfaini,  in  his  '<  Nanazioiiedftll' 
IsoIb  dt  Mnrano/'  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  genuine^  the  inscription  vpon 
it  being  fbrged  bj  the  same  authpr  who  counterfeited  that  of  Giovanni 
ViTarinl,  before  alhided  to  in  thfi  riote  to  page  52, 
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«xe  truly  grand,  though  the  rest  of  the  figures  would  hare 
appeared  to  more  adracntage  had  they  heen  less  loaded  with 
ornameitta,  and  in  paTtienlar  the  draperies  glowing  with  gold 
lacQ»  aeeording  to  the  castoiD  of  his  age.  He  had  a  riral  in 
QiaooiDo  Moraz<Hw^  known  by  an  altar-piece  seen  in  the 
ifibmd  oi  St.  Elena,  of  whieh  I  shall  hare  to  speak  elsewhere. 

Two  pupils  of  Jaeobello  are  recorded  by  Ridolfi,  one  of 
whoiB,  DonatOy  m  mperior  to  his  Blaster  in  point  of  style,  and 
the  other,  Carlo  Criv^li,  of  whom  the  capital  can  boast  only 
one  or  two  pieces,  and  of  whom  little  mention  is  made  in 
Yeoetian  hirtoiy.  It  would  appose  that  he  long  remded  out 
of  his  B»ti^  place,  and  in  the  Marca  Trerigiana,*  fro^t 
which  cireumstanee  we  find  liim  repeatedly  named  in  the 
"  Storia  Picena,'*  in  the  **  Gnida  di  Ascoli,**  and  in  the  cata- 
h^Qfi  of  Fabriimese  punlangs.  At  Sian  Francesco  di  MateliQa, 
I  saw  an  altar-piece  and  grado  by  his  hand,  with  his  name  in 
the  following  inseription — ^*  Carolus  Crivellns  Yenetns  miles 
pinxit,"  as  well  as  another  with  his  name  at  the  Osserranti, 
in  Macerala,  and  a  third  which  bears  the  year  1479,  in  pos- 
seanon  of  the  Caidinal  Zelada.  He  is  an  artist  more  re- 
maxkal^le  &r  his  force  of  colonring  than  for  his  correctness  of 
design  ;  and  his  principsU  merit  consists  in  those  little  history- 
piecei^  in  which  he  has  represented  beautiful  landscapes,  and 
giTon  to  his  ^uies  grace,  motion,  and  expression,  with  some 
tnMOS  of  the  edburing  of  the  school  of  Perugia.  Hence  his 
productions  have  occasionally  been  taken  for  those  of  Pietro, 
as  in  the  instance  of  that  in  Macerata ;  and  if  I  mistake  not» 
sneli  an  opinion  wajs  entertained  even  by  the  learned  Father 
Civalli  (p.  90).  In  Piceno,  likewise,  in  Monsanmartino,  or 
in  Penna  8.  Giovanni,  there  remain  altar-pieces  by  Vittorio 
Cbnvelli,  a  Yenetian,  most  probably  of  the  same  family,  and 
produced  in  the  years  148&  and  90,  from  which  period  I  lost 
sight  ci  him,  whether  owing  to  his  early  decease,  or  his 
having  set  out  in  pursuit  of  better  fortune  into  foreign  parts. 

Hitherto  we  have  examined  only  tlie  productions  of  the 
ciq>ital  and  of  the  annexed  island.  But  in  each  of  the  other 
cities,  now  comprehended  in  the  state,  there  flourished  painters 

♦  Crivelli,  in  ihort,  ][>ainted  in  the  Marca  more  than  elsewhere.  Hi» 
pietmes  aboond  there ,  and  the  R.  Knacoteca  obtained  thence  a  number  of 
productions  with  the  painter's  name  affixed  to  them. 
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during  the  same  period,  gaided  by  maxims  differing  both  from 
those  of  Venice  and  of  Murano.  The  school  of  Bergamo  had 
eyen  then  made  distinguished  progress  under  the  direction  of 
the  two  Nova,  who  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  century; 
and  mention  is  made  of  a  Commenduno,  one  of  their  pupils, 
besides  some  other  contemporaries,  whose  works,  however, 
cannot,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  be  pointed  out.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  those  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Brescia, 
which  could  then,  also,  boast  of  possessing  some  excellent 
artists.  Of  these,  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  name  now 
remaining ;  yet  Brandolin  Testorino  and  Ottaviano  Brandino 
are  names  placed  in  competition  with  that  <if  Gentile  di 
Fabriano,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  preferred  to  him.  The 
former  was  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  along  with  Alti- 
chiero,  in  ornamenting  the  great  hall  in  Padua,  entitled  Sala 
de  Gi^anti,* 

Subsequent  to  both  of  these  appeared  Yincenzio  Foppa,  of 
Brescia,  founder  of  an  ancient  school  at  Milan,  of  which  I 
shall  treat  more  at  length  in  the  following  book.  Yasari 
makes  mention  of  a  Yincenzio  da  Brescia,  or  Yincenzio 
Yerchio,  who  is  the  same  Yincenzo  Oiverchio  di  Crema,  com- 
mended by  Ridolfo,  and  so  much  admired  by  the  French  in 
the  capture  of  Crema,  that  they  fixed  upon  one  of  his 
pictures,  then  ornamenting  the  public  palace,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  king,  and  to  this  artist  we  shall  also  again 
allude. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
flourished,  in  Yerona,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Stefano,+  de- 
clared, as  it  appears  to  me,  by  Yasari,  sometimes  a  native  of 
Yerona,  sometimes  of  Zevio,  a  territory  adjacent  to  the 
former.  The  same  author  makes  honourable  mention  of  him 
in  several  places,  exalting  him  above  the  best  disciples  of 
Angiolo  Graddi,  to  whose  style,  judging  from  what  I  have  my- 

*  See  '*  MoreUi  Notizia/'  p.  157. 

t  I  had  snpposed,  in  my  first  edition  of  this  work,  misled  by  the  oppo- 
site names,  that  Sebeto  was  a  different  personage  from  this  Stefano  da 
Zevio.  I  was  afterwards  undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  work  of 
the  learned  Brandolese,  pronouncing  them  one  and  the  ssme  artist ;  and 
I  willingly  here  retract  what  1  had  before  advanced,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  my  acknowledgments  for  the  emendation. 
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self  observed  at  San  Fermo  and  elsewhere,  be  added  a  certain 
dignity  and  beauty  of  form,  while  such  was  his  excellence 
in  frescos,  as  to  be  extolled  by  Donatello  beyond  any  of  the 
artists  who  were  then  known  for  similar  compositions  in  those 
parts.* 

The  Commendatore  del  Pozzo  brings  his  labours  down  as 
far  as  the  year  1463,  an  incredible  assertion,  as  applied  to  a 
scholar  of  €raddi«  To  this  period  might  better  be  referred 
Yincenzio  di  Stefia.no,  apparently  one  of  his  sons,  of  whom 
nothing  survives  but  his  name,  and  the  tradition  of  having 
conferred  the  first  lessons  of  the  art  upon  Liberale. 

Highly  distinguished,  on  the  other  hand,  both  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  Veronese  and  of  foreigners,  is  the  name  of  Vittor& 
Pisanello  ;  although  there  exists  great  confusion  of  dates  in  his 
history.  Vasari  makes  him  a  disciple  of  Castagno,  who  died 
about  the  year  1480,  yet  del  Pozzo  informs  us  that  he  has 
in  his  house  a  holy  figure,  with  the  annexed  signature  of 
Yittore,  and  dated  1406,  most  probably  before  the  birth  of 
Castagno.  Again,  we  are  told  by  Oretti  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  medals,  representing  the  Sultan  Mahomet, 
struck  in  the  year  1481,  a  supposition  which,  admitting  the 
picture  of  Pozzo,  we  are  unable  to  reconcile  to  facts,  so  that 
the  medal  was,  perhaps,  taken  from  some  painting  of  Pisanello^ 
coloured  at  a  former  time.  To  whatever  master  Yittore  may 
have  been  indebted,  certain  it  is  that  several  of  his  too  partial 

*  "  Drawn  in  the  most  perfect  manner,"  are  the  words  of  Vasari,  while 
He  adds,  that  the  whole  of  his  works  were  imitated  and  copied  hy  Pietro 
di  Perugia,  an  experienced  artist  in  fresco,  and  more  especiallj  in  minia- 
ture, with  which  he  ornamented  the  whole  of  the  books  in  the  library  of 
Pope  Pius,  in  the  dome  at  Siena.  He  is  not  known,  howerer,  in  Perugia, 
nor  mentioned  at  Siena  among  those  employed  at  the  cathedral,  as  is 
noticed  by  Father  della  Valle,  yet  the  present  work  abounds  with  examples 
of  artists,  unknown  in  their  own  cities,  on  account  of  having  resided  else- 
where ;  and  the  before-mentioned  annotator  of  Vasari  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  Liberal  da  Verona,  an  undoubted  illustrator  of  the 
books,  in  such  registers.  I  think  we  ought  not  to  refuse  to  g^ve  credit, 
therefore,  to  Vasari,  as  Father  Guglielmo  insists,  but  to  admit  anew 
Pietro  di  Perugia,  anterior  to  Vanucci,  who  might  design  the  frescos  of 
Ste&no  in  Verona  and  Mantua,  so  extolled  in  the  earl^  part  of  1400,  and 
who  copied  them  in  those  very  beautiful  and  graceful  miniatures  at  Siena, 
an  art  which  he  probably  acquired  at  Verona,  where  it  was  then  in  such 
high  repute. 
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admirers  hare  placed  him  above  Masaccio,  in  r^ard  to  the  ser- 
vices rendered  bj  him  towards  the  progress  of  the  art,  thongh 
impartial  judges  will  not  refuse  to  give  him  a  station  near  him. 
The  whole  of  his  labonrs,  both  in  Veniee  and  in  Borne,  have 
now  perished.  At  Verona,  also,  little  remains;  even  that 
noble  piece  of  San  Eitstaehio,  so  highly  extolled  by  Yasari 
himself,  having  been  destroyed ;  and  his  ^  Nunziata,"  at  San 
Fermo,  being  greatly  defaced  by  time,  in  which,  however,  is 
still  visible  a  oouniry-honse,  thrown  into  snch  admirable  per- 
spective, as  to  delieht  the  beh(^der.  There  remain  several  little 
altar-pieces,  containing  histories  of  San  Bernardino,  finished  in 
the  style  of  the  miniaturists,  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Francesco  ; 
bnt  they  are  crude  in  their  colouring,  and  the  figures  more  than 
nsuaiiy  long  and  dry.  The  ^^  Guide**  of  the  city  announces 
them  as  the  productions  of  Pisanello ;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  this,  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  date  <^  1473,  which  is 
seen  upon  one  of  them,  I  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  them  by 
another  hand.  He  is  commended  by  Facio  (p.  47)  for  his 
almost  poetical  style  of  expression ;  and  there  is  a  specimen  of 
a^  effort  at  caricature,  with  which  Yittore  embellished  his 
historic  painting  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  the  ducal  palace 
at  Yenice.  He  is,  moreover,  praised  by  the  same  autlK>r  for 
his  skill  in  drawing  horses  and  other  animals,  in  which  he 
surpassed  every  other  artist.  His  name  is  not  unknown  to  the 
antiquaries ;  many  medals  struck  by  him,  of  different  princes, 
being  found  in  museums,  which  acquired  for  him,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  kis  pictures,  the  esteem  and  iq>plau8eB  of  Guarino^ 
of  Yespasiano  Strozza,  of  Biondo,  and  of  several  other  distin- 
guished scholars. 

In  the  adjacent  city  of  Yieenaa  resided  a  JaoopoTintoreUo^ 
strongly  resembling  vitftoone  in  his  style  of  colouring,  however 
inferior  to  him  in  the  perfection  of  his  design,  as  far  as  we 
are  enabled  to  judge  from  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  with  a 
crown  of  thorns,  exhibited  at  Santa  Corona,  a  pieoe  which 
reflects  credit  upon  that  school.  It  is  yet  more  highly  ho- 
noured by  an  "  Epiphany,"  painted  in  Qsa  Bartolommeo^  by 
Marcello  Figolino,  an  artist  commemorated  by  Ridolfi,  under 
the  name  of  Giovanni  Batista,  and  who  flourished,  according 
to  his  account,  at  the  period  of  the  two  Montagna.  He  must, 
however,  at  that  time,  have  been  far  advanced  in  years,  if  it 
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be  tame  ihai  the  eia  of  liis  litih  preceded  that  of  Gian  Bellbi.^ 
His  "mnp^y  IB  imdoiibtedly  original ;  so  mueb  so,  that  I  find 
nothing  resembling  it,t  either  in  Yeniee  or  elsewhere ;  it  em- 
braces great  diTeisitj  of  conntenanoe^  and  of  costmne^  skilfiil 
gradation  of  light  and  shade,  with  landsciq^e  and  perspective, 
and  is  remarkiSile  for  ornament,  and  the  fimsh  and  smoothness 
of  every  part  It  was  fnllj  entitled  to  render  its  author  the 
father  of  a  new  epoch  in  tibe  history  of  tiie  art ;  if,  indeed,  we 
are  to  believe  him,  which  does  not  snflieientlj  appear  to  be  as 
anci^it  as  has  been  affirmed. 

Up  to  this  period  I  have  described  the  merits  of  the  artists 
of  the  city  and  of  the  state,  who  appeared  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  century,  but  I  have  not  yet  recorded  its  greatest 
master,  I  mean  Squarcione,  ol  Padua,  who,  from  his  abOity 
in  bringing  up  pupils,  was  pnmoimoed  by  his  foUowers  the 
first  master  <^  painters,  and  continued  to  educate  them  until 
they  amounted  to  137.  Ambitions  of  seeing  more  of  the 
world,  be  not  only  traversed  the  whole  of  Italy,  but,  passing 
into  Greece,  he  took  designs  of  the  best  speeimens,  both  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  of  ev^  thing  he  met  with,  besides 
pnrehafiuig  several  On  returning  to  hu  native  place^  he  began 
to  form  a  studio,  which  proved  the  ridiest  of  any  known  at 
that  period,  not  merely  in  designs,  but  in  statues,  torsos,  bassi- 
nlievi,  and  funeral  urns.  Thus  devoting  himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  students,  with  sudi  ec^ies,  aided  by  his  precepts, 
rather  than  by  his  own  example,  he  continued  to  live  in  com- 
paratire  affluence,  and  divided  many  of  Uie  commissions  which 
he  received  among  his  different  pufols.  In  the  church  of  the 
31  isericordia  is  preserved  a  book  of  aathems,  illustrated  with 
very  beautiful  miniature^  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantegna, 
the  ornament  of  that  school ;  but  so  great  is  the  variety  of  the 
different  styles,  that  the  most  competent  judges  conclude  it 
to  be  one  of  the  works  committed  to  Squarcione,  and  by  him 
distributed  among  his  disciples.     Of  these  we  are  not  yet 

*  See  on  this  h^d,  the  **  Dcacriaiops  deUe  Bdlfloe  di  Yicenta/' 
P.  1,  p.  7. 

.  f-  This  painter,  so  truly  f^racefal  and  pleasing,  is  foreign  to  the  Yeae'? 
tiansdiooL  His  eonposition  approaehes  Raffaello's  manner  when  he 
emerged  from.  Pemgino's  sdiool,  and  he  is  in  every  respect  deserving  of 
lunumrable  mention* 
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prepared  to  treat,  the  chief  part  of  whom  are  known  to  hare 
flourished  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  painting  in  oils, 
while  little  can  be  said  of  the  productions  of  Squarcione 
himself^  though  much  in  respect  to  his  labours  as  a  master. 
And,  indeed,  he  may  be  considered  the  stock,  as  it  were, 
whose  branches  we  trace,  through  Mantegna,  in  the  grand 
school  of  Lombardy ;  through  Marco  Zoppo  in  the  Bolognese; 
while  it  extended  some  degree  of  influence  over  that  of  Venice 
itself.  For  Jacopo  Bellini,  having  come  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  Padua,  it  would  appear  that  he  took  Squarcione  for  his 
model,  as  before  stated. 

There  is  nothing  remaining  from  the  hand  of  Squarcione, 
in  Padua,  that  can  be  relied  upon  with  certainty,  except  an 
altar-piece,  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  Carmelitani,  but  now 
in  possession  of  the  accomplished  Conte  Cav.  de'  Lazara.     It 
is  drawn  in  diflerent  compartments ;  the  chief  place  is  occu- 
pied by  the  figure  of  San  Girolamo.     Around  him  appear 
other  saints ;  but  the  work  is  in  parts  re-touched,  though 
there  is   sufficient  of  what  is  original  to  establish  the  cha- 
racter of  the  painter.     Rich  in  colouring,  in  expression,  and 
above  all  in  perspective,  it  may  be  declared  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  the  art  produced  in  those  parts.     The  painting 
of  the  altar-piece,  here  alluded  to,  was  assigned  him  by  the 
noble  family  of  the  Lazara,  of  which  the  contract  is  still  pre- 
served by  them,  dated  1449,  the  salary  being  paid  in  1452, 
the  period  at  which  it  was  completed.     The  artist  subscribes 
himself  "  Francesco  Squarcione,"  whence  we  are  enabled  to 
correct  the  mistake  of  Vasari,  who,  invariably  unfortunate  in 
his  nomenclature  of  the  Venetians,  announces  his  name  as 
Jacopo,  an  error  repeated  also  in  the  dictionaries  of  artists. 
Besides  this  specimen,  there  still  exist,  in  a  cloister  of  San 
Francesco  Grande,  some  histories  of  that  saint  in  ^' terra 
verde,**  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
there  being  good  authority  for  believing  them  to  be  by  the 
same  hand,  though  with  the  assistance  of  his  school,  as  the 
more  and  less  perfect  parts  render  sufficiently  apparent.    Near 
them  were  placed  some  other  pieces  of  Squarcione,  also  in 
"  terra  verde,"  which  were  defaced  in  the  time  of  Algarotti, 
who  regrets  their  loss  in  one  of  his  elegant  and  pleasing  let- 
ters.    Their  style  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  his  school ; 
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ttiimated  figures,  neat  in  the  folds,  forcsliortenings  not  usual  in 
works  of  that  age,  and  attempts,  though  yet  immature,  at  ap- 
proaching towards  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Proceeding  from  Padua,  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  we 
meet  with  some  anonymous  paintings,  in  the  districts  of  Trevigi 
and  Frinli,  which  ought,  apparently,  to  he  referred  to  this 
epoch,  so  far  removed  are  they  in  style  from  the  nobler 
method  we  shall  shortly  have  to  describe.  The  name  of  An- 
tonio is  well  known  in  Treviso,  an  artist  who  produced  a  S. 
Oristoforo,  of  gigantic  stature,  tolerably  well  executed,  in  San 
Niccolo,  and  that  of  Liberale  da  Campo,  author  of  a  Christ  in 
the  Manger,  which  is  placed  in  the  cathedral.  Superior  to  both 
of  these  must  have  been  Giorgio  da  Trevigi,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Rossetti,  where  he  mentions  his  introduction  into  Pa- 
dua, in  1437,  in  order  to  paint  the  celebrated  tower  of  the 
Horologe.  There  exist  other  pictures  of  the  14th  century, 
more  or  less  perfect,  interspersed  throughout  the  Marca  Tre- 
vigiana,  and  more  particularly  in  Serravalle.  Other  places 
in  Italy,  indeed,  bear  the  same  name,  derived  from  the  inclosed 
form  of  the  mountains  ;  this,  however,  is  the  largest  of  the 
whole,  being  a  rich  and  ornate  city,  where  Titian  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  months  in  the  year  at  the  house  of  his 
son-in-law,  by  way  of  amusement,  and  has  left  there  several 
memorials  of  his  art.  But  the  whole  of  the  church  of  the 
Battuti  appears  ornamented  in  a  more  antique  taste,  executed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  was  assured,  by  a  person  who  wit- 
nessed it,  that  it  most  of  all  resembled  a  sacred  museum  of  art 
The  whole  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  artists  that 
we  have  just  been  recording  in  other  cities,  inasmuch  as  the 
names  of  no  natives  are  known  beyond  the  single  one  of  Ya- 
lentlna.  He,  indeed,  verged  upon  the  improved  age  ;  but  in 
CJeneda,  that  boasts  various  altar-pieces  of  his  hand,  as  well 
as  iu  Serravalle  itself,  where  he  painted  another,  with  some 
saints  of  the  Holy  Family,  he  still  appears  a  disciple  of  the 
ancients,  and  a  copyist  of  Squarcione,  of  Padua.  We  shall 
soon  discover  more  celebrated  artists  rising  up  in  this  province, 
after  the  introduction  into  the  Trevigiana,  of  the  method  of 
the  Bellini. 

The  artists  of  Friuli  availed  themselves  of  it  less  early,  not 
having  sufficiently  imbibed  the   principles  of  modern  taste, 
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evten  as  late  as  the  year  1500,  either,  in  the  opinicmof  fiifuJl- 
dis,  from  the  iiecluded  situation  of  the  place,  or  from  the  die- 
turhed  and  reFolotionary  character  o£  the  times.  He&oe  it  is 
that  the  provincial  painters  of  that  period  ate  to  be  referred 
wholly  to  this,  not  to  the  subsequent  era  of  the  art  To  such 
belongs  Androa  Bellunello,  of  San  Yito,  whose  master-pieoe 
is  a  Crucifixion,  among  various  saints,  with  the  date  of  147^ 
exhibited  in  the  great  conncil-chamber  at  Udine.  It  has 
some  merit  in  regard  to  the  size,  and  the  distribution  of  its 
%ures,  but  displays  neither  beauty  of  forms  nor  colour,  and 
we  might  almost  pronounce  it  an  ancient  piece  of  tapestij, 
when  placed  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  picture.  Nevertheless, 
in  his  own  district^  he  was  considered  die  Zeuxis  and  Apelies 
of  his  age.*  Contemporary  with  him,  was  Domenico  di 
Tolmezzo,  who  painted  an  altar-piece  in  various  oompartmente 
for  the  cathedral  of  Udine  ;  a  Madonna,  in  the  taste  of  those 
times,  with  some  saints,  figures  which  all  partake  of  the  an- 
cient Yenetian  style,  even  to  the  colouring,  insonmch  that  one 
might  believe  him  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  that  school.  He 
has  attached  his  name  and  the  year  1479,  and  it  would 
appear  that  there  belonged  to  the  same  piece,  exhibiting  a 
figure  of  the  blessed  Bertrando,  patriarch  of  Aquileja,  two 
oblong  tablets,  one  of  which  represents  his  ofiering  of  alms, 
the  other  the  circumstances  of  the  death  he  sufiered.  The 
whole  of  these  paintings,  which  I  have  noticed,  are  t(dezably 
executed,  in  particular  the  two  histories,  and  are  preserved  in 
two  chambers  of  the  Canonica.  Not  far  frOm  the  same  place 
is  seen  a  figure  of  the  saint,  in  fresco,  painted  by  Francesco  de 
Alessiis,  in  1494,  and  placed  over  the  door  of  a  house,  forr 
merly  the  college  of  S.  Girolamo. 

While  the  schools  of  the  state  thus  continued  to  advance^  a 
knowledge  of  design  became  more  general  in  Yenice ;  and  la 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  its  artists,  for  the  most  part, 
had  acquired  a  taste  similar  to  what  I  have  ali^ady  described 
as  influencing  those  of  other  places — a  taste  rather  removed 
from  the  antique  coarseness,  than  adorned  with  the  elegance 

*  In  te  caikedral  of  Fardenone,  under  one  of  faxs  altar-pieces,  we' 
read— 

**  Andieos  Zensis  noitrtfeqiie  ctatfa  Apsllet 
Hoc  BellanelliisnobilepiDxit  opus.'' — Mtxm* 
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<^  the  moderns.  Aitboagli  tlie  nse  of  eanrw  iiad  beoa 
alreadj  adopted  in  Yemoe,  like  that  of  boanb  elsewhem,  a 
oireotnetaaice  for  -whick  YaMoi  a«ooante  in  ti^eating  of  ibe 
BeUiiii^  fleem  was  no  coapoittia&  besides  wmter-*c^usi  or 
distemper,  exeeUent,  akleeay  for  the  pfeaervatkm  of  tints,  m 
we  perceive  intm  nnfiided  gpecimene  in  the  present  day,  b«t 
nnMendiy  to  the  predoetion  of  imion,  smootiiaeas,  and  soft- 
oefis.  At  lengtli  sppeaved  the  secset  of  colovrmg  in  oik  inm 
Fiftndere,  a  d^Mfverr  eonSsttiog  aiiappieir  eta  iip<»  the  lialiati 
sehook,  and  in  putionlsr  npon  that  of  Yemce^  vhteh  availed 
itself  of  it  dbor?ei  e^ety  other,  and  apparently  tiie  Terj  int  of  all. 
Ifi  the  Pleren^ne  school  I  have  deaetibed  the  origin  <£  this 
ifiveHti&n,  ascritog  it,  along  ^wkk  Fssan,  to  GioTaani  Yan 
Eych,  aJMt  both  theta  and  in  the  Neapolitan  I  hare  ako 
shewn  that  the  fitist  who  cemnmnicated  k  k>  Itahr  iras  Anton 
%e)le  da  Meseina,  having  been  instructed  in  it  oy  Giovanai 
himself  in  Flanders.  The  historical  account  of  this  Ifessi- 
nese,  t^  1  have  repeatedly  hefoce  observed,  has  never  been 
imffici^itly  ehLcidated.  Yasaii  and  Bidolfi  state  sodi  Isets 
iespecting  hitn  as  are  not  easHy  TeooaeikUe  to  the  period  of 
life  in  genend  assigned  to  hiH,  reaching  only  to  £»rty«-aaiie 
years;  and  t  have  proved,  in  eollectmg memodalB  tio  which 
they  had  no  access,  alluded  to  in  the  Nea|)olitan  echiOol,  that 
there  were  two  dSstxMt  visits  auuid  by  Antonello  to  Yeniee. 
The  first,  it  appears  to  me,  must  have  taken  place  soon  altar 
his  return  into  Italy,  at  w^ich  time  he  oonoealed  the  disco- 
vety  ftcfm  every  e»e^  exee^  it  weie  Domenieo  Yeneataiio, 
who  is  knorwn  to  haV<e  availed  himself  of  it  for  aiany  years, 
toth  in  Yeniee  and  elsewhere*  Dnrii^  that  period  AntoneQo 
visited  other  phizes,  and  mote  especially  Milan,  whenoe  he 
horned  to  Yeniee  for  the  second  time,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
^  received  a  pnyie  saUry,"  and  then  be  divulged  the  method 
of  painting  in  oils  to  the  Yenettan  professors,  a  einenmstance 
whieh,  acoofding  to  the  snperscriptians  attached  to  his  pio- 
tnies,  appears  to  have  taken  pJaoeaJboot  the  year  1 474.  Other 
6%n8tnre8  are  to  be  met  with  as  late  as  14dO,  insomuch  that 
he  must  have  iran  a  longer  caroer  than  that  which  has  above 
been  assigned  him.  And  we  are  here  arrived  at  an  eia  at 
<mee  the  haptu^st  and  most  controverted  of  any.  But  of  the 
Yenetians  we  shall  Jtreat  presently,  after  alladingte  the  works 
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of  this  foreign  artist  apart.  Two  altar-pieces  by  his  hand  sure 
recorded,  which  were  painted  for  the  two  churches  of  the 
Dominante,  besides  seyeral  Madonnas,  and  other  holy  pieces 
intended  for  private  houses,  together  with  some  few  produc- 
tions in  fresco.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  also  produced 
many  others,  both  at  the  instance  of  natives  and  of  foreigners, 
relieving  himself  from  the  multiplicity  of  his  commissions  by 
the  aid  of  Pino  di  Messina,  the  same  who  is  commended  in 
the  memoirs  of  Hackert  as  the  pupil  and  companion  of  An- 
tonello's  labours  at  Venice.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether  he 
produced  any  specimens  of  his  art  in  Sicily,  nor.  am  I  certain 
whether  he  retur^^d  thither.  In  many  Venetian  collections, 
however,  they  are  still  preserved,  and  display  a  very  correct 
taste,  united  to  a  most  delicate  command  of  the  pencil ;  and 
among  others  is  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
Martinengo^  bearing  the  inscription  '^  Antonellus  Messaneus 
me  fecit,  1474." 

In  the  council-hall  of  the  Ten,  is  also  to  be  seen  one  of  his 
pictures  of  a  Piet^  half-length,  subscribed,  '^  Antonius  Mes- 
sinensis."  The  features  of  the  countenances,  though  animated, 
are  not  at  all  select,  nor  have  much  of  the  Italian  expres- 
sion ;  and  his  colours  in  this  and  other  of  his  productions 
that  I  have  seen,  are  less  vivid  than  in  some  Venetian  artists 
of  that  age,  who  carried  the  perlfection  of  colouring  to  its 
highest  pitch. 

There  is  good  authority  for  believing  that,  together  with 
Antonello,  or  very  near  the  same  period,  there  flourished  ia 
Venice  one  of  the  best  Flemish  disciples  of  Giovanni  Van 
Eych,  called  by  Vasari,  Ruggieri  da  Bruggia.  There  ap- 
pears, in  the  Palazzo  Nani,  adorned  by  its  present  owner  in 
the  hereditary  taste  of  his  noble  family,  with  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  antiquity,  a  San  Girolamo  between  two 
holy  virgins,  a  picture,  as  is  shewn  from  the  following  in- 
scription, by  his  hand, — "  Sumus  Rugerii  manus."  It  is 
drawn  with  more  merit  in  point  of  colouring  than  of  design, 
upon  Venetian  pine-wood,  not  upon  Flemish  oak,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  considered  by  Zanetti  as  the  production  of 
a  native  artist.  But  if  the  Venetians  had  really  possessed  a 
painter  of  so  much  merit  towards  the  year  1500,  how  is  it 
f>ossible  that  he  should  be  distinguished  only  by  this  solitaiy 
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specimen  of  his  powers.  Even  the  very  imposing  formnla 
be  made  use  of  in  subscribing  his  name,  contraiy  to  the 
usnai  practice  of  those  times,  without  mention  either  of 
fskwjlj  or  of  place,  is  it  not  altogether  like  that  of  an  artist 
who  feels  and  displays  his  own  celebrity  ?^  To  me,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  improbable  that  Ruggieri,  on  arriving  in 
Italy^t  sought  to  employ  his  talents  upon  some  subject,  in 
the  same,  way  as  Ausse,!  his  disciple,  IJgo  d'Anrersa,  and 
other  Flemidi  painters  of  that  period,  whose  names  are  com- 
memorated along  with  his  by  Yasari,  in  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  his  introduction. 

Reverting  to  Antonello,  we  are  told  4>y  Borghini  and 
Ridolfi,  that  Gian  Bellini,  having  lussumed  the  dress  and  cha- 
racter of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  for  the  pretended  purpose  of 
having  his  portrait  taken,  penetrated  by  this  disguise  into 
the  studio  of  the  Messinese;  and  watching  him  while  he 
painted,  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  the  new  method, 
which  he  speedily  applied.  But  Zanetti  conjectures  that 
Antonello  was  not  very  jealous  of  his  secret,  by  which  means 
it  was  quickly  diffused  among  the  different  professors  of  the 
art.  And  this  is  clearly  shewn  by  a  picture  of  Yivarini, 
coloured  in  oil,  as  early  as  1473,  no  less  than  by  others  from 
different  hands  in  the  years  following.  Argenville  even 
goes  farther ;  for  he  asserts  that  such  was  the  generosity  with 
which  Antonello  taught  in  Venice,  that  he  drew  a  crowd  of 

*  Rngl^ieri  indeed  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Italy  as  early  as  1449, 
when  Qkiaeo  Anconitano,  heing  in  Ferrajra,  saw  a  picture  of  Christ  taken 
from  tiie  Cross,  belonging  to  the  duke.  He  thus  writes  respecting  the 
artist:  ''  Rogerus  Brugiensis  pictorum  decus  ArAOHI  TrXHI.—  Rugie- 
riu8  in  Brussella  post  preeclamm  ilium  Brugiensem  picture  decus 
Joannem,  insignia  N.  T.  Pictor  habetur,''  &c. — See  Colucd  A.  P. 
vol.  zxiii.  p.  143.  '  He  is  also  commended  in  high  terms  by  Bartolommeo 
Fado,  in  lus  little  work  '*  De  Yiris  illustribus.  See  Morelli,  Notizia, 
p.  ^9. 

-|-  He  arrived  there,  and  was  at  Rome  in  the  anno  Santo.  See  Facius, 
fib.  cit.  p.  45. 

X  This  is  one  of  the  usual  mistakes  found  in  Yasari.  Baldinucci 
(torn.  iv.  p.  17)  calls  him  Ans  or  Hans.  This  is  his  Flemish  sqppeUation, 
which,  in  our  tongue,  signifies  Giovanni ;  and  in  the  '*  Notizia  Morelli " 
he  is  termed  Gianes  da  Brugia ;  somewhat  nearer  our  own  tongue.  With 
Sansovino  he  is  6io.  di  Bruggia,  John  of  Bruges.  See  MoreUi,  p.  117 ; 
and  by  him  he  is  distinguished  from  Gio.  Van  Eych. 

TOL.  II.  H 
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popils,  who  assisted  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  £aeo* 
very  through  all  parts.  And  among  these  we  find  several 
foreigners,  such  as  Theodore  Harlem,  Qointinna  Messis,  along 
with  several  others  mentioned  in  the  pre&ee  to  the  third 
volume,  p.  ill.  This  we  are  likewise  inclined  to  admit  dnr^ 
ing  the  period  of  his  pnhlic  instmciions  in  the  eitjr. 

All  that  now  r^nains,  hefore  we  reach  the  times  of  Titian 
and  Giorgione,  is  com)prised  in  that  last  stage  of  the  art 
which,  in  every  school,  has  opened  a  path  to  ih»  golden 
period  which  ensued.  The  masters  who  were  to  distiiiguiBh 
the  stage  alluded  to,  in  Venice,  as  in  almost  all  other  partsi^ 
are  fonnd  to  retai|L  traces  of  the  ancient  stiffness  of  manner^ 
and  sometimes  exnihit,  like  the  naturalists,  iraporfect  forms 
copied  from  the  life  ;  as»  for  instancy  in  those  extravagantly 
long  and  spare  figures  which  we  noticed  in  Pisanello.  In 
Venice,  such  forms  were  in  h^  repute  wift  Mansoeti,  Se> 
bastiani,  and  other  of  tfattr  contemperariea,  wa  were  they 
disliked  by  the  B^ni  themselves.  And,  indeed,  where  they 
selected  good  proportions,  they  are  apt  to  anest  the  atlenti(m 
by  that  simplicity,  pnrity,  care,  and,  as  it  wore,  timidity  of 
design,  which  attempts  to  avoid  every  a|>proadi  to  exaggera* 
tion.  Such  artists,  we  might  snppcee  to  have  been  edncated 
by  the  more  ancient  Greek  sculptors^  in  whose  wcaks  the 
exhibition  of  truth  attracts  the  spectat<av  like  that  el  gmndenr 
in  others.  Their  heads,  more  particularly,  are  eeneci  and 
fine ;  consisting  of  portraits  taken  from  the  life,  both  among 
the  populace,  and  among  persons  of  superior  berttv  whether 
distinguished  for  learning,  or  for  their  military  explettsi 
And  to  this  practice,  familiar  also  to  artzstsr  of  the  19th  o^a- 
tury,  we  are  indebted  for  many  Hkenesses  which  were  copied 
at  the  instance  of  Giovio,  for  his  museum.  Thence  they 
were  again  multiplied  both  by  painting  and  engraving,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Often  also  the  artist  of  those 
times  inserted  his  own  portrait  in  his  composition ;  a  circum- 
stance so  favourable  to  Vasari's  history ;  but  this  species  <f 
ostentation  was  gradually  abandoned,  as  real  enltivatioii  in. 
Italy  advanced.  But  then,  as  in  the  heroic  and  still  mor» 
uncivilized  times,  such  species  of  boasting  was  not  esteemed 
offensive  r  and  surely,  if  the  literati  of  the  14th  century  were 
in  the  habit  of  extoU^g  themsdves  in  their  own  works;  if 
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tbe  typographers  were  so  fond  of  exalting  themselves  and 
their  editions  by  superb  titles,  and  more  yannting  epigrams, 
even  to  a  ridieolons  degree;  the  more  modest  ambition  of 
sometimes  handing  down  their  own  features  to  posterity  may 
be  excused  in  our  painters. 

The  colours  of  these  artists  are  likewise  simple  and  natu- 
ral, though  not  always  in  union,  more  especially  with  the 
ground,  nor  sufficientiy  broken  by  tbe  chiaroscuro.  But, 
above  all,  they  are  most  remarkable  for  the  extreme  simpli* 
city  of  the  composition  of  their  pieces.  It  was  yery  seldom 
they  inserted  hiatories,  it  being  sufficient  for  the  ambition  of 
those  times  to  give  a  representation  of  jour  Lady  upon  a 
throne,  surrounded  with  a  number  of  saints,  such  as  the  de* 
Yotion  of  each  was  supposed  to  require.  Nor  were  those 
drtfwn  in  the  manner  they  had  before  been,  all  erect  at  equal 
distances,  and  in  the  least  studied  motions ;  but  their  authors 
attempted  to  give  them  some  degree  of  contrast,  so  that 
while  one  was  drawn  gaiing  upon  the  Virgin,  another  ap^ 
peared  reading  a  book ;  if  this  were  in  a  kneeling  attitude, 
that  is  seen  standing  erect.  The  national  genius,  always 
lively  and  joyous,  even  then  sought  to  develope  itself  in  more 
brillmnt  colours  than  those  of  any  other  school.  And,  per<- 
haps,  in  order  that  the  figures,  of  such  glowing  tints,  might 
staoid  in  bolder  relief,  they  kept  the  colour  of  the  airs  most 
generally  pale  and  languid.  They  aimed,  indeed,  as  much 
aa  lay  in  their  power,  at  enlivening  their  compositions  with 
the  most  pleasing  images ;  freely  introducing  into  their  sacred 
pieces,  sportive  cherubs,  drawn  as  if  vieing  with  each  other 
in  airy  grace  and  agility ;  some  in  the  act  of  singing,  some  o€ 
playing ;  and  not  unfrequently  bearing  little  baskets  of  fruit 
and  flowers  so  exquisitely  drawn  as  to  appear  moist  with 
recent  dew.  In  the  drapery  of  their  figuxes  they  were  sim* 
pie  and  natural ;  the  most  exempt  perhaps  from  that  trite 
and  exact  folding,  as  well  as  from  that  manner  of  bandaging 
the  bodies  so  common  in  Mantegna,  and  which  infected  some 
ether  schools. 

JNor  did  they  lay  small  stress  upon  certain  accessaries  of 

their  art,  such  as  the  thrones,  which  they  composed  in  the 

richest  and  most  ostentatious  manner;  and  the  landscapes, 

viuch  they  drew  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  truth  from 

h2 
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nature,  besides  the  architecture  frequently  constructed  in  the 
forms  of  porticos  or  tribunes.  It  may  sometimes  be  obserred, 
also,  that,  adapting  themselves  to  the  workmanship  and  to 
the  design  of  the  altar,  they  feigned  a  continuation  of  it 
within  the  painting,  so  that  by  the  resemblance  of  colour  and 
of  taste,  the  eye  is  deceived,  the  illusion  produced  rendering 
it  doubtful  where  the  exterior  ornament^  terminates,  and 
where  the  picture  begins.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  easily 
to  give  credit  to  certain  writers  who  have  undervalued  the 
merits  of  such  masters,  pronouncing  their  labours  mechanical, 
as  those  of  mere  practical  artificers,  inasmuch  as  Serlio  ie 
known  to  have  supplied  several  of  them  with  architectural 
designs.t  We  ought  rather  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of 
Daniel  Barbaro,  whose  extensive  learning  did  not  prevent 
him,  in  his  work  entitled  "Pratica  di  Prospettiva,"  from^ex* 
pressing  his  admiration  of  them,  even  from  the  commence- 
ment, as  follows :  ^^  In  this  art,  they  left  many  fine  remnants 
of  excellent  works,  in  which  we  behold  not  only  landscapes, 
mountains,  woods,  and  edifices,  all  admirably  designed;  but 
even  the  human  form,  and  other  animals,  with  lines  drawn  to 
the  eye,  as  if  to  a  centre  placed  in  the  most  exact  perspective. 
But  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  rules  they  proceeded,  no 
author  of  whom  I  am  aware  has  left  any  account  to  in- 
struct us." 

*  In  a  amilar  taste  was  the  perspective  introduced  byGioyanni  Bellino 
in  his  celebrated  altar-piece  at  San  Zaccaria,  in  Venice.  Another  was 
placed  in  the  great  altar  of  the  dome  at  Capo  d'Istria,  by  Carpacdo  tke 
elder,  stfll  more  striking.  In  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  the  Yirgin 
appears  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  the  divine  infant,  in  an  up- 
right  posture,  upon  her  knees,  surrounded  by  six  of  the  most  venerable 
patrons  of  the  place,  disposed  around  her,  in  three  ranks,  displaying  a 
fine  diversity  of  drapery  as  well  as  of  action.  To  these  are  added  some 
tshembs,  engaged  in  playing  upon  musical  instruments,  and  apparently- 
beholding  the  spectator  with  an  air  of  puerile  simplicity,  as  if  inviting^ 
him  to  caress  them.  A  long  and  lofty  colonnade,  in  excellent  perspective, 
leads  the  way  to  the  throne,  at  one  time  united  to  a  fine  stone  colonnade, 
which  extended  from  the  altar-piece  through  the  chapel,  producing  a  fine 
illusion,  amounting  to  a  sort  of  enchantment  of  perspective.  It  was  re- 
moved along  with  the  stone  columns,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  tribune. 
The  oldest  citizens,  who  witnessed  this  beautiful  spectacle,  speak  of  it  to 
strangers  with  delight,  and  I  am  glad  to  nut  it  on  record,  before  the  re- 
collection of  it  be  entirely  obliterated. 

.  t  Notiaia,  p.  63. 
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As  ibis  progress  of  stjle  was  more  greatly  promoted  bj 
GiaQ  Bellini  than  by  any  other  master,  with  him  I  shall  com- 
mence my  account,  afterwards  proceeding  to  treat  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  such  of  his  scholars  as  more  or  less  resem- 
bled him.     Nor,  I  flatter  myself,  will  it  be  nnpleasing  to  the 
reader,  to  find  mention  of  the  imitation  of  Giorgione  and  of 
Titian,  as  it  were  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  it  happens  with 
the  professors  of  the  art  of  painting,  as   occasionally  with 
those  writers  who  have   flourished  on  the  confines  of  two 
ages ;  that  their  style  to  a  certain  degree  seems  to  partake  of 
the   colour  of  both.     Thus,   Giovanni  Bellini  himself  wiU 
afford  us,  in  his  numerous  productions,  which  commence  be- 
fore 1464,  and  continue  down  to  the  year  1516,  a  sort  of 
regular  gradation  of  his  progress,  that  may  be  considered,  at 
the  same  time,  the  progress  of  his  school.     Even  in  his  ear- 
liest pictures,  we  trace  the  ambition  of  the  artist  to  ennoble 
and  to  enlarge  the  national  manner.     The  noble  house  of 
their  Excellencies  Corer,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,   gave  frequent  commissions  to  his  hand,  possesses 
several  specimens  of  his  first  style,  proceeding  gradually  to 
others,  appearing  always  to  grow  more  beautiful.     Among 
these  last,  is  a  San  Francesco  drawn  amidst  a  thick  wood ;  a 
piece  that  might  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  best  landscape 
masters  themselves.     Having  reached  the  period  of  1488,  in 
which   he  produced  an  altar-piece   still  preserved  in .  the 
sacristy  of  the  Conventuali,  we  find  he  extorts  the  praises  of 
Yasari,  no  less  as  a  good  mannerist  than  a  fine  designer. 
With  still  greater  success  he  executed  other  works  from  the 
examples  albrded  by  Giorgicme.     It  was  then  he  conceived 
his  subjects  more  boldly,  gave  rotundity  to  his  forms,  and 
warmth  to  his  colouss ;  he  passed  more  naturally  from  con- 
trasted tints,  his  naked  figures  became  more  select,  his  dra- 
pery more  imposing ;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring  a 
more  perfect  degree  of  softness  and  delicacy  in  his  contours, 
lie  might  have  been  held  up  as  one  of  the  most  finished  ex- 
amples of  the  modem  style.     Neither  Pietro  Perugino,  Ghir- 
landajo,    nor  Mantegna  attained  to  it  in  an  equal  degree. 
The  lover  of  art  will  find  various  specimens  of  him,  both  in 
Fenice    a>^^    elsewhere.     His   altar-piece,   painted  for  San 
ZaccBTia>9   i^  1505,  is  well  worthy  his  attention,  as  well  as 
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that  of  S.  Giobbe,  of  the  date  of  1510.  To  these  we  may 
add  a  Bacchanal,  in  the  rilla  Aldobrandini,  at  Rome,  dated 
1514,  which,  on  account  of  the  artist's  advanced  age,  was 
left  imperfect.  I  have  seen  other  pictures  by  his  hand,  with- 
out date,  but  of  striking  merit;  more  especially  a  Virgin  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bergamo;  a  Baptism  of  our  Lord  at  Santa 
Corona,  of  Vicenza,  a  Holy  Child  slumbering  on  the  lap  of 
the  Virgin,  between  two  angels,  a  production  that  lies  trea- 
sured up  in  a  chest  at  the  Capuchins,  in  Venice,  and  which 
truly  fascinates  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  displays  a  strik- 
ing union  of  that  beauty,  grace,  and  expression,  of  which,  in 
this  school,  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  example.  It 
would  appear  that  he  continued  to  employ  his  talents  to  an 
extreme  old  age,  there  remaining,  in  the  select  galleiy  of 
Santa  Giustina,  at  Padua,  one  of  his  Madonnas,  painted  in 
1516.*  Such  figures,  together  with  those  of  the  Dead 
Christ,  are  the  most  frequent  paintings  of  his  hand  that  we 
meet  with.  Should  any  one,  not  content  with  the  commendar- 
tions  I  have  bestowed,  feel  inclined  to  prefer  a  Bellini  to  a 
RaflEaello,  because  he  was  his  superior  in  architectural  design, 
let  him  consult  the  opinion  of  Boschini,  p.  28  of  his  "  Carta 
da  Navigare,"  but  let  him  recollect  that  the  same  writer  pos- 
sesses nothing  of  the  poet  beyond  the  measure  of  the  verse, 
and  the  exaggeration  of  his  praises. 

The  name  of  Giovanni  ought  not  to  go  down  unaccom- 
panied by  that  of  his  brother  Gentile,  who  preceded  him, 
alike  in  the  period  of  his  birth  and  of  his  death.  Though 
living  apart,  in  regard  to  fi^mily,  they  were  of  congenial  mind 
and  disposition,  esteeming  one  another  as  ftiends  and  brethren, 
mutually  encouraging  and  respecting  each  other,  as  superior 
in  merit.  But  in  Giovanni  this  was  modesty,  in  Gentile  only 
truth.  For  the  latter  had  a  more  confined  genius ;  but  by 
diligence,  that  sometimes  compensates  the  neglect  of  nature, 

*  Albert  Durer,  aniTing  the  some  year  at  Venice,  bestowed  on  Grb- 
vanni  one  of  the  most  fitvourable  testimonies  to  his  talents  that  now  re- 
mains. After  rebuking  the  envy  of  the  other  painters,  who  spoke  of 
him  with  contempt,  he  says  of  him .— **  Every  one  assures  me  that  he  is 
Gran  GahmtuomOt  for  wMch  reason  I  wish  him  well.  He  is  already  very 
old,  buty  notwithstanding,  the  best  painter  we  have." — V.  MoreL  Not. 
p.  224. 
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he  was  enabled  to  attain  an  honourable  station  among^his  con* 
temporaries.  He  was  employed  by  the  republic  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  his  brother,  to  adorn  the  hall  of  the  great 
council  ;  and  when  the  Grand  Turk  sent  to  Yenice  in  search 
of  an  eminent  portrait  ^kinter,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
senate  to  go  to  Constantinople,  where  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  he  added  glory  to  the  Venetian  name.  Besides  his 
works  in  painting,  he  there  struck  a  jSne  medallion  for  Maho- 
met II.,  bearing  the  head  of  the  emperor,  with  three  crowns 
on  the  reyerse ;  a  rare  work,  of  which,  howerer,  I  learn  there 
is  a  specimen  in  possession  of  his  Excellency  Theodore  Corer. 
However  inlezior  wo  are  to  consider  him  to  his  brother,  and 
tenacious  of  that  ancient  harshness  in  many  of  his  works, 
there  are  still  several  of  a  more  beautiful  description,  such  as 
his  histories  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  San  Giovanni,  and  the 
Preaching  of  S.  Mark^  at  the  college  of  that  saint  ;*  a  piece 
which,  placed  near  that  of  a  Paris  Bordone,  does  no  discredit 
to  its  author.  He  shews  himself  a  faithful  copyist,  inasmuch 
as  eveiy  thing  he  remarked  in  a  concourse  of  people  is  faith- 
fully portrayed.  The  features  of  the  audience,  and  the  pe* 
cnliar  conformations  of  the  body,  are  as  diversified  as  we  see 
them  in  nature,  indading  ev^n  instances  of  deformity,  into 
which  through  her  own  general  laws,  nature  is  known  to  fall ; 
and  we  are  thus  presented  with  caricatures,  with  bald,  and 
lean,  and  pursy,  and,  what  is  more  remarkaJble,  the  auditors 
of  S.  Mark  are  drawn  without  regard  to  times,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  Venetians  or  of  Turks.  Yet  from  its  exact  imitation 
of  the  truth,  its  arrangement,  and  its  animated  style,  the 
work  does  not  fail  to  please  and  strike  the  beholder.  I  shall 
even  go  further ;  for  there  are  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale,  by 
the  same  hand,  executed  with  so  much  taste,  that  they  may 
be  esteemed  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  his  brother.  Such 
is  a  Presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  half- 
length,  which  adorns  the  Palazzo  Barbarigo,  at  San  Polo,  a 
duplicate  of  which  was  painted  for  that  of  the  Grimani,  with 
still  more  delicacy  and  care.  Opposite  to  this  of  Grentile  is  a 
fine  picture  of  Gian  Bellini,  which,  however  superior  in  the 

*  This  much-admired  picture  is  in  tlie  R.  Pinacoteca  of  Milan,  and 
amoq^  the  early  productioaB  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
Taiiuhfe. 
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fiolfcness  of.  its  tints,  is  considered  scarcely  equal  in  point  of 
beauty  and  other  qualities  of  the  art. 

The  two  Bellini  and  the  last  of  the  Yivarini  had  a  compe- 
titor in  Vittore  Oarpaccio,  either  a  Venetian  or  a  native  of 
Capo  d'Istria,*  and  along  with  these^e  was  selected  to  orna- 
ment the  ducal  palace.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1576, 
when  that  noble  collection  of  ancient  historic  pieces  perished, 
though  subsequently  restored  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
later  times.  Yet  there  still  remains  a  specimen  of  Yittore's 
style  in  the  oratory  of  •  Santa  Ursula,  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  rank  among  the  best  artists  of  the  age.  It  consists  of  eight 
histories  drawn  from  the  acts  of  that  saint,  and  of  her  eleven 
thousand  companions,  which  were  all  about  that  time  very 
generally  admitted  to  be  true.  The  production  is  not  wanting 
in  power  of  conception,  developing  numerous  and  novel  com- 
binations, nor  in  the  order  of  their  distribution,  in  richness 
of  ideas,  both  in  varying  the  features  and  costume ;  nor  in 
architectural  skill  and  landscape,  serving  to  adorn  them.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  its  expression  of  nature  and  simplicity  ; 
an  expression  which  so  frequently  invited  Zanetti  himself  to 
a  renewed  contemplation  of  it.  He  there  remarked  the  va- 
rious passions  of  the  people,  who  appeared  to  understand 
every  thing  passing ;  and,  in  their  earnest  attention,  expressed 
sentiments  in  unison  with  the  representation ;  whence  he  con- 
cludes his  description  by  saying  that  Carpacoio  felt  the  truth 
in  his  very  heart. 

*  The  country  is  impressed  with  this  persuasion  in  spite  of  his  own 
signatures,  attached  even  to  the  pictures  in  Istria.  In  that,  dted  at  page 
100«  it  is  written  **  Victor  Charpatius  Venetus  pinzit,  1516 ;"  in  anoUier,. 
at  San  Francesco  di  Pirano,  "  Victoris  Charpatii  Veneti  opus,  1519.'' 
Benedetto  Carpaccio,  probably  a  son  or  nephew  of  the  prececting,  was  also 
a  Venetian,  of  whom  there  remains  a  picture  of  the  Coronation  of  tiie 
Virgin,  at  Capo  d'Istria,  in  the  Rotunda,  subscribed,  '*  Benetto  Carpathio 
Veneto  pingera,  1537."  At  the  Osservanti  is  the  picture  of  the  Nome 
di  Gesu,  with  the  same  words,  but  dated  1541.  He  is  not  mentioned  ia 
Venetian  history,  though  highly  deserving  a  place  in  it ;  for  whatever 
traces  he  retains  of  the  ancient  stiiSness  of  manner,  in  the  extremity  of 
his  figures,  yet  he  yields  not  to  many  in  softness  of  tints ;  in  the  taste  of 
his  colours ;  expression  of  features,  and  the  effect  of  his  chiaroscuro.  I 
am  led  to  think,  that  from  residing  out  of  the  capital,  this  artist  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Istria,  but  he  wa^  indisputably  of  a  Venetian  fiuniljt 
most  probably  tracing  its  origin  from  Murano 
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He  produced  fitill  nobler  specimens  of  his  genius  in  the 
college  of  San  Girolamo,  which  riraUed  those  of  Gioranni 
Bellini,  without,  in  this  instance,  yielding  to  them.  His  cha* 
racter,  which  might  frequently  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Cktntile,  shines  most  coifepicuous,  perhaps,  in  his  altar-pieces, 
where  he  is  original  in  almost  every  composition.  The  most 
celebrated  in  Yenioe  is  one  of  the  Purification  at  San  Giobbe, 
in  which,  however,  the  S.  Yecchio  Simeone  is  represented  in 
a  pontifical  dress,  between  two  servants  arrayed  like  cardinals. 
If  we  except  this  error  in  point  of  costume,  and  add  a  little 
more  warmth  of  colours  to  the  flesh,  more  delicacy  of  contour, 
the  piece  would  not  discredit  the  first  artist  of  any  times. 
Owing  to  the  fault  of  his  early  education,  however,  these 
qualities  he  never  attained.  This,  also,  happened  to  LazasarO' 
Sebastiani,  his  disciple  and  follower ;  to  Giovanni  Mansueti, 
to  Marco,  and  to  Pietro  Yeglia,  as  well  as  to  Francesco 
Rizzo,  of  San  Croce,  a.  territory  in  the  district  of  Bergamo  ;* 
artists  who,  however  nearly  touching  upon  the  golden  period, 
did  not  succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the* 
old  and  uniform  taste,  and  for  this  reason  are  often  confounded 
with  each  other.  I  do  not  here  treat  of  the  paintings  left  by 
them  at  Yenice,  as  they  have  so  frequently  been  ^described 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  enough  to  inform  the  reader  that  in 
these,  ako,  we  discover  several  noble  traces  of  the  style  of 
C^ntile  and  Carpaccio,  more  especially  in  the  architecture, 
and  that  their  colouring,  which  in  this  school  is  considered 

*  We  find  traces  of  his  paintings  from  the  year  1507.  See  Tassi,  in 
his  *'  lives  of  the  Painters,  &c."  p.  56,  where  he  corrects  a  mistake  of 
Zanetti,  who,  instead  of  one  painter,  had  divided  him  into  two.  One  of 
his  pictures,  in  the  parish  church  of  Endine,  will  remove  every  doubt. 
There  he  signed  himself,  '*  Franciscus  Bizns  Bergomensis  habitator 
Yenetiis,  1529."  In  another  piece,  in  the  parochial  church  of  Serina,  he- 
wrote  "  Francesco  Rizo  da  Santa  Croxe  depense,  1518."  Hia  hist  work 
of  which  I  find  any  account  is  also  in  the  parochial  church  of  Chirignano, 
in  the  Mestrina,  dated  1541.  Father  Federici,  who  describes  it,  makes 
Francesco  the  son  of  Girolamo  da  S.  Croce,  or  S.  Croce,  whose  name  we 
Hud  subscribed  in  both  ways,  but  not  ever  Rizo.  I  cannot  ^ree  with 
him,  fint,  because  Ridolfi  says  only  (p.  62)  that  they  were  of  the  same 
ikmily ;  second,  because  the  pictures  of  Girolamo,  according  to  Tasst, 
commence  later,  and  are  traced  also  later  than  those  of  Francesco,  that 
U  in  1549 ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  style  of  Girolamo  is  incomparably 
mote  modemixedy  as  we  shall  pnftently  shew. 
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cold  and  languid,  would  be  tenned,  in  sereral  of  the  others, 
both  soft  and  animated  enough  for  that  period.  The  one  who, 
if  I  mistake  not,  approaches  nearer  to  the  modem,  and  in 
some  degree  towards  the  style  of  Giorgione,  is  Benedetto 
Diana,  as  well  in  his  altar-piece  of  Santa  Lucia,  at  the  SS. 
Apostoli,  as  in  the  limosina  de'  Confratelli  di  San  Gioyanni, 
painted  ait  their  college  in  competition  with  th^  Bellini. 

We  next  come  to  Marco  Basaiti,  sprung  from  a  Greek 
family  in  the  Friuli,  and  a  rival  also  of  Giovanni ;  hut  more 
snocessf  ul  than  Carpecdo.  The  church  of  San  Giobbe,  here 
mentioned  for  the  third  time,  possesses  his  picture  of  Christ 
praying  in  the  Garden,  painted  in  1510.  IHs  now  a  little 
defaced^  but  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Ridolfi  and  others, 
who  beheld  it  in  a  more  perfect  condition.  Above  all  his  pro« 
ductions,  however,  the  Vocation  of  San  Pietro  to  the  Apostle- 
ship,  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa,  is  the  most  celebrated ;  a 
piece  of  which  there  is  seen  a  duplicate  in  the  imperial  gallery 
at  Vienna.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures 
-of  that  age ;  and  most  generally  there  is  no  kind  of  merit  in 
Gian  Bellini,  in  which  Basaiti  does  not  either  equal,  or  veiy 
closely  approach  him.  Indeed  he  appears  to  exhibit  even  a 
freer  geuAus,  a  more  happy  composition,  and  a  more  skilful 
art  in  uniting  the  grounds  of  his  pictures  with  the  figures.* 
These  are  b^utif uL,  and  for  the  most  part  incline  to  ^e  free 
style ;  their  look  is  full  of  fire ;  the  tints  of  the  fleshy  parts 
of  a  rosy  glow ;  the  middle  tints  inclining  sometimes  to  pale- 
ness, but  not  without  grace.  Though  not  a  native,  he  resided 
a  long  period  at  Venice,  which  contains  a  good  number  of  his 
works,  a  few  of  which  are  in  the  ancient  taste,  but  the  most 
part  bordering  upon  the  modem.  His  native  place  of  Friuli 
possesses  no  other  specimen  besides  a  Christ  taken  from  the 
Cross,  in  the  monastery  of  Sesto,  consisting  of  large  figures, 
with  a  fine  group  in  the  back-ground  of  the  picture,  and  with 
a  landscape  full  of  nature.  In  several  parts  it  is  defaced  by 
age-;  but  a  true  connoisseur  will  still,  perhaps,  prefer  it  to 
the  others,  for  being  free  from  the  retouches  of  modem  art. 

*  To  this  praise  might  be  added,  a  certain  strength  of  chiaitnenro, 
which  given  striking  relief  to  his  figures,  and  approaches  the  compositioit 
of  Da  Vinci. 
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Among  the  pupils  of  Gian  Bellini,  vrho  "vr ere  rery  name- 
T0U8,  are  some  who  ought  to  be  referred  to  another  epoch,  like 
Giorgione,  and  to  different  schools,  like  Bondinello  of 
Bayenna ;  several,  however,  take  their  place  here,  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  national  contemporaries,  did  not  full j 
attain  to  the  possession  of  the  new  style.  The  hmilj  of  tl^ 
heads  of  the  school  produced  also  a  Bellin  Bellini,  who  being 
educated  in  that  academy,  very  happily  imitated  its  manner. 
He  painted  Madonnas  for  private  individuals,  which,  their 
author  being  little  known,  are  for  the  most  part  attributed  to 
Gentile,  or  to  GiovannL  The  artist  who  is  mentioned  by 
Yasari  as  the^upil  of  Giovanni,  named  Girolamo  Mocetto, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  least  polished  among  his  discipleeC 
He  did  not  reach  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  left  behind  him 
some  engravings  upon  copper,  now  become  extremely  rare ; 
beddes  small  pictures,  one  of  which,  subscribed  with  the 
authors  name,  in  1484,  is  in  tibe  possession  of  the  before- 
mentioned  house  of  Corer.  The  Yerqiiese,  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  his  portrait,  amongst  those  of  the  painters  of  their 
town,  in  the  Scuola  del  Nudo,  can  also  boast  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  1493,  in  their  church  of 
S.  Nazario  e  Celso.  Such  information  I  obtained  from 
Signer  Saverio  dalla  Rosa,  a  Veronese  painter  of  merit. 
Another  less  distinguished,  and  somewhat  stiff  scholar  or 
imitator  of  Bellini,  has  affixed  his  name  in  several  phices,  at 
the  foot  of  sacred  figures,  as  follows :  "  Marcus  Martialis 
Yenetus ;"  and  in  a  Purification,  existing  in  the  Conservatory 
of  the  Penitents,  we  meet  with  the  year  1488.  And  from  a 
Supper  of  Emaus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Contarini, 
with  the  painter's  name,  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1506  he 
was  still  alive. 

An  artist  of  a  better  taste  appeared  in  Yincenzio  Catena,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  obtained  a  good  deal  of  celebrity  by  his 
portraits  and  pictures  for  private  rooms.  His  master-piece 
consists  of  a  Holy  Family,  in  the  style  of  Giorgione,  orna- 
menting the  noble  Pesaro  gallery ;  and  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  more  than  this,  he  would  no  longer  be  indnded  in 
the  present  epoch;  but  his  other  pieces,  exhibiting  more 
traces  of  the  old  style,  which  remain  at  San  Maurizio,  at  San 
Simeone  Grande,  at  the  Carita,  and  elsewhere,  authorize  our 
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enameration  of  them  here.     They  are  beautiful;  but  not 
sufficiently  in  the  modem  taste.     His  reputation,  however, 
while  living,  was  so  great,  that  in  a  letter  written  by  Marc 
Antonio   Michiel  from   Rome,  to   Antonio   di  Marsilio   in 
Venice,  dated  11th  of  April,  1520,  when  Raffaello  was  just 
deceased  and  Bonarmoti  infirm,  it  is  recommended  to  Catena 
to  be  upon  his  guard,  ^'  since  danger  seems  to  be  impending 
over  all  very  excellent  painters."*     One  Giannetto  Cordegli- 
aghi  enjoyed  also  a  high  reputation,  if  he  be  rightly  named 
by  Yasari,  who  commends  him  for  his  soft  and  delicate  man- 
ner, superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries  ;  adding,  that  he 
had  produced  an  infinite  number  of  pictures  for  private  per- 
sons.    In  Venice,  he  is  termed,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  Cordelia ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  the  Cardinal  Bessarrone  in  the  college  of  La  Caritit, 
with  a  few  other  specimens,  the  rest  having  (Cropped  into  ob- 
livion.    Probably  his  real  name  was  double,  Cordelia  Aghi. 
It  is  certain  that  Zai^etti  read,  upon  a  beautiful  Madonna, 
belonging  to  the  learned  Zeno,  "  Andreas  Cordelle  Agi,  P.** 
This  last  is  of  the  same  family  as  Giannetto ;  or  perhaps  also 
in  place  of  GKannetto,  Vasari  ought  to  have  written  Andrea  ; 
as  instead  of  Jacopo,  he  ought  to  have  said  Francesco  Squar- 
cione.     Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  if  we  except  the  artists  of 
Verona  and  Friuli,  this  historian  was  deficient  in  information^ 
as  he  himself  declares,  relating  to  the  Venetian  school.     It 
is  sufficient  to  turn  to  his  proemium  of  the  life  of  Carpaccio, 
in  order  to  observe  how  many  times,  in  a  very  few  lines,  he 
is  guilty  of  making  mistakes.     Of  Lazzaro   Sebastiani,  he 
made  two  painters ;  two  others  out  of  Marco  Basaiti,  divid- 
ing him  into  Marco  Basarini  and  Marco  Bassiti,  and  assign- 
ing to  each  his  several  works.     Moreover,  he  wrote  Vittore 
S(^rpaccia,  Vittor  Bellini,  Giambatista  da  Comigliano,  and 
confounded  the  labours  of  all  the  three  together.     Elsewhere 
we  meet  with  Mansuchi  for  Mansueti ;  Guerriero  and  Guar- 
riero,   instead  of  Guariento;  Foppa  is  made  into   Zoppa, 
Giolfino  into  Ursino,  Morazone  into  Mazzone,  Bozzato  into 
Bazzacco,  Zuccati  into  Zuccheri  and  Zuccherini ;  and  thus  he 
continued  to  blunder  through  other  Lombard  and  Venetian 

*  MoreUi  Notizia,  p.  212. 
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najnee,  insomucli  as  almost  to  vie  with  Hanns,  with  Cochin, 
and  with  similar  inaccurate  foreigners. 

The  following  names  were  slightly  esteemed  by  or  slightly 
known  to  Yasari,  and  therefore  omitted  in  his  history :  Pier- 
maria  Pennacchi  of  Trevisi,  and  Pier  Francesco  Bissolo,  a 
Venetian.  Of  the  former  there  remain  two  entablatures, 
pamted  for  churches,  more  excellent  in  point  of  colouring 
than  design.  One  is  in  Venice,  the  other  at  Murano.  Of 
these  artists.  Pier  Francesco  painted  on  the  least  extensive 
scale,  but  was  more  finished  and  beautiful.  His  altar-pieces 
in  Murano,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Trevigi,  may  be  put  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  elder  Palma ;  and  one  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Renier,  representing  the  Meeting 
of  Simeon,  still  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  fulness  and 
softness  of  the  modems. 

Crirolamo  di  San  Croce  was  still  more  deserving  of  com- 
memoration than^these.  Yet  Vasari  omitted  him;  Boschini 
is  silent  on  the  subject ;  and  Bidolfi  has  found  in  him  more  to 
blame  than  to  praise,  asserting  that  he  had  never  freed  him- 
self from  the  ancient  style,  though  flourishing  at  a  period 
when  the  less  celebrated  geniuses  attempted  to  modernize 
their  taste.  Happily,  however,  for  this  distinguished  man, 
not  a  few  of  his  best  labours  have  been  preserved,  of  which 
Zanetti  has  pronounced  his  opinion  that  '^  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  manner  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  than  any  of 
Ihe  others."  And  such  commendation  is  justified  by  his 
altar-piece  of  S.  Parisio,  so  highly  mentioned  in  the  Guide  of 
Treviso,  and  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of  that  saint. 
In  Venice  itself  there  are  some  of  his  pictures  which  display 
imcommon  merit,  such  as  the  Supper  of  our  Saviour,  with 
the  name  of  Santa  Croce,  which  is  in  S.  Martino ;  and  a 
Salvatore,  at  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna, .  which  though  in  a 
precise  taste,  shews  extreme  richness  of  colouring.  There 
also  appears,  at  the  same  place,  his  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo ;  a  repetition  of  whioh  is  found  in  the 
noble  house  of  CoUalto,  nearly  resembling  the  original,  and 
in  other  places.  It  abounds  in  figures  of  about  a  palm's 
length,  imitated,  in  some  part,  from  the  celebrated  composi- 
tion o£  BandineUi,  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,  whose  impres- 
sions to  Girolamo  proved  a  rich  mine  of  art,  affording  originals 
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for  those  small  but  yaluable  paintings  meant  to  adorn  private 
rooms.  In  none  of  them,  however,  was  he  a  mere  copyist ; 
he  varied  the  figures,  and  more  especially  the  landscapes,  in 
which  he  was  a  very  skilful  hand.  In  this  manner  he  pro*' 
duced  many  of  those  Bacchanals,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  different  collections.  In  that  of  the  Casa  Albani,  at  Ber-> 
gamo,  is  a  S.  Gio.  Elemosinario  (almsgiver)  in  grand  archi- 
tecture, seen  among  a  crowd  of  paupers ;  and  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Carrara,  also  at  Bergamo,  there  is  a  ^*  Saviour  taken 
from  the  Cross,"  highly  valued  for  the  portrait  of  the  artist, 
which  points  to  a  holy  cross,  the  symbol  of  his  name.  Not 
any  of  these  productions  are  embued  with  traces  of  the  an- 
cient style.  They  display  a  grace  of  composition,  study  of 
foreshortening,  and  of  the  naked  parts,  a  harmony  of  colours, 
forming  a  mixture  of  different  schools,  in  which  the  Roman 
predominates,  and  least  of  all  the  Yenetian.  Further  we 
would  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  already  been  stated  at 
page  105. 

To  these  Venetian  professors,  or  at  least,  established,  in 
Venice,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  several  educated  by  Giovanni, 
in  the  provinces,  and  in  this  way  resume  the  thread  of  our 
pictoric  history  of  the  state.  There  was  no  place  in  the  whole 
dominion  which  did  not  boast  either  of  his  disciples  or 
imitators.  We  shall  proceed  to  treat  severally  of  these,  begin- 
ning with  the  name  of  Conegliano,  which  he  derived  from  a 
city  in  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  his  native  place,  whose  moun- 
tainous views  he  has  introduced  into  his  paintings,  as  if  to- 
serve  for  his  device. 

The  artist's  name,  however,  is  Giambatista  Cima,  and  his 
style  most  resembles  the  better  part  of  that  of  Gian  Bellini.. 
The  professors* indeed  may  often  be  confounded  together;  to 
such  a  degree  do  we  find  Conegliano  diligent,  graceful^  lively 
in  his  motions  and  his  colouring,  although  less  smooth  than 
Bellini.  Perhaps  one  of  his  best  pieces  that  I  have  seen  is 
in  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  though  it  is  omitted  in  the  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  That  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dell* 
Orto,  one  of  the  most  rich  in  paintings  in  all  Venice,  possesses 
less  softness ;  but  in  point  of  architecture,  in  the  air  of  its 
heads,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its  colours,  there  is  something^ 
so  extremely  attractive,  that  we  are  never  weary  of  contem-* 
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plating  it.  The  diieient  colleeiions  in  Italy,  no  less  tiian 
those  in  other  parts,  are  many  of  them  in  possession,  or  said 
to  be  in  possession,  of  speeimens  from  this  artist's  hand ;  and 
if  we  add  to  these  his  altar-pieces,  sufficiently  nnni|roiis,  they 
will  be  fonnd  to  amount  to  a  yery  considerable  class.  We  are 
infon&ed,  however,  by  Padie  Federici,  thai  one  of  Cima's 
sons,  of  the  name  of  Carlo^  imitated  so  closely  the  style  of  his 
fEtther,  that  there  are  pictures  which  ought  often  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  former  instead  of  to  the  latter. 

The  artist  resided  hot  a  ^lort  time  in  his  own  proyinoe ; 
and  the  altar-piece  placed  by  him  in  the  cathedral  of  his  native^ 
place,  in  1493,  is  conadered  a  youthful  performance.  He  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  his  art  until  the  year  1517,  according  to 
Ridolfi,  and  died  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers.  The  date  of 
1542,  which  we  find  at  San  Francesco  di  Bovigo  placed  upon 
an  altar-piece  of  €k)neglkuio  (if  it  be  not  a  copy),  marks  only 
the  era  of  the  erecting  of  the  altar,  which  was  painted  after- 
wards. He  is  said  by  Boschini  to  have  been  the  tutor  of 
Yittor  Belliniano,  by  Yasari  called  BeUini ;  the  same  who 
represented  in  the  college  of  St.  Mark's  the  martyrdom  of  the 
aaint.    The  best  portion  of  this  history  is  the  architecture  it 


The  artists,  educated  in  the  school  of  Oioraimi,  who  fiou- 
zished  at  Friuli,  were  two  natiyes  of  Udine :  Gioyaani  di  M. 
MartiBo,  as  he  is  entitled  in  some  family  documents,  and  Gio.. 
Martini,  by  Yasari ;  and  Martino  dIJdine,  who  in  the  ^Storia 
Pittorica,'*  is  called  PeDegrino  di  S.  Daniellow  The  style  of  the 
former  was  harsh  and  crude,  though  not  destilttte  of  grace  in 
the  countenances  and  in  the  colouring.  The  name  of  Pelle- 
giiiio  was  bestowed  up<m  the  latter  by  Bellini,  in  honour  of 
his  rare  genius,  while  the  name  of  the  country  was  attached 
to  him  frcHn  his  long  residence  in  S.  Daniello,  a  territory  not 
fiur  from  Udine.  lliis  city  is,  neyevtheless^  the  place  where 
he  appears  to  most  adyantage,  in  competition  wi^  Gioyamii ; 
as  the  same  emulation  they  had  felt  while  fellow-pupils,  con- 
tinued, 88  sometimes  happens,  when  they  became  mastera  In 
that  city  appear  the  labours  oi  eadi,  and  more  particularly  in 
the  two  ehapels  contiguous  to  the  dome,  where  the  first  of 
them  was  enaployed  in  the  year  1501,  the  second  in  1502.  Gio* 
numi,  in  bis  altar-piece  of  St.  Mark,  there  jMroduced  the 
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ricbest  specimen  which  appeared  from  his  hand ;  and  PeU 
legrino  left  that  of  his  St.  Joseph,  preferred  by  Yasari,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  work  of  Martini.  I  have  seen  the  last-men- 
tioned pii^ture  in  oil,  faded  indeed  in  colour,  and  in  other 
respects  de&oed ;  yet  still  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  archi- 
tecture, which  gives  a  graceful  fulness  to  the  whole  canvas, 
and  striking  relief  to  the  three  figures,  consisting  of  S.  Joseph 
with  the  holy  child  in  his  arms,  and  S,  John  the  Baptist,  each 
of  which  displays  the  finest  contours  and  the  best  forms. 
Other  specimens  of  the  same  pencil  are  to  be  seen  in  Udine, 
among  which  are  the  SS.  Agostino  and  Girolamo,  in  the 
public  council-hall,  a  picture  remarkable  also  for  its  power  of 
colouring. 

As  this  artist  advanced  in  age,  he  improved  in  the  softness 
of  his  tints,  as  well  as  in  every  other  quality.  The  altar- 
piece  at  Santa  Maria  de'  Battuti,  which  is  in  Cividale,  and 
represents  the  Virgin  seated  between  the  four  virgins  of 
Aquileja^  besides  the  Saints  Batista  and  Donate,  and  a  cherub, 
partakes  of  Giorgione ;  it  is  enumerated  among  the  rarest 
paintings  of  Friuli,  and  was  executed  in  the  year  1529.  Yet 
above  any  of  his  productions,  are  esteemed  those  yarious 
histories  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  painted  in  fresco  at 
S.  Daniele,  in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio,  together, with  this 
titular  saint,  and  several  other  portraits  of  the  brethren  of 
that  chapel,  so  richly  adorned  by  his  hand^  all  breathing  and 
glowing  proofs  of  his  art.  By  his  means,  also,  one  of  the 
pictoric  schools  of  Friuli  rose  into  high  repute,  and  will  be 
elsewhere  described. 

At  Bovigo,  in  possession  of  the  noble  fsimily  of  Casalini,  is 
a  picture  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Saviour,  bearing  this 
memorandum :  '^  Opus  Marci  Belli  discipuli  Johannis  Bdlini." 
He  is  a  good  disciple  of  the  school,  and  would  appear  to  be  a 
different  artist  from  that  Marco,  son  of  Gio.  Tedesoo,  wh# 
was  employed  in  1463  at  Rovigo. 

In  the  adjacent  city  of  Padua,  the  style  of  the  Bellini  was 
less  followed,  a  very  natural  circumstance  in  a  place  where 
Squarcione,  the  avowed  rival  of  Giovanni,  held  supreme  sway. 
8till  there  are  several  pictures  belonging  to  this  age  remaining 
there,  which  partake  of  the  Yenetian  style ;  and  Yasari,  in 
his  life  of  Carpaccio,  records    that  in  fact  Niccolo  Moreto 
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executed  many  works  in  Padua, ^  beeidee  many  other  artists 
connected  with  the  Bellini.  A  picture  of  Christ  risen  from 
the  dead  merits  particular  mention ;  it  adorns  the  episcopal 
palace  at  Padua,  along  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  Paduan 
bishops,  and  the  busts  of  the  apostles,  including  several  of 
their  acts,  executed  with  much  elegance  in  chiaroscuro.  The 
work  is  dated  1495,  in  which  the  painter  subscribes  his  name 
Jacobus  Montagnana ;  not  Mantegna,  as  it  is  written  in  Yasari 
and  Ridolfi. 

There  remains  of  his  a  very  extensive  altar-piece,  at  the 
Santo,  the  style  inclining  as  much  as  in  any  others  to  the 
modem  ;  and  to  whatever  degree  it  may  partake  of  the  Vene- 
tian in  taste  of  colours,  in  its  design  it  partakes  of  a  more 
precise  and  spare  expression,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Paduan 
school.  To  this,  also,  he  verpr  manifestly  conformed  himself 
in  that  celebrated  picture  left  m  Belluno,  at  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil, in  which  he  representedt  Roman  histories.  It  is  an  im- 
mense production,  and  at  the  first  view  would  incline  us  to 
attribute  it  to  the  pencil  of  Mantegna,  such  are  the  design,  the 
drapezy,  and  the  composition  of  the  figures;  while  even 
several  of  them  are  known  to  have  been  accurately  copied, 
with  the  same  forms  and  motions,  from  those  Mantegna  had 
already  introduced  into  his  grand  chapel  at  the  Eremitani. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  both  received  the  same  edu- 
cation, or  at  least,  that  Montagnana  had  profited  much  by  the 
Paduan  school.  I  say  only  much,  for  in  point  of  costume  he 
does  not    shQw  any  traces    of    the  erudite  instructions  of 

*  In  the  **  Statati  de'  Pittori,"  it  is  written  Mireti;  and  the  same 
work  contains  memoirs  of  him  in  1423  and  1441 ;  years,  however,  which 
do  not  aeoord  with  his  dependence  on  the  Bellini.  This  Girolamo  might 
possibly  have  been  the  brother,  or  other  relation,  of  that  Gio.  Miretto, 
for  whom  see  p.  77.  These  two  names  will  do  away  with  the  Moreto  of 
Vasarif  imd  we  must  substitute  Mireto  or  Miretto. 

I'  I  repeat  the  epigram,  which  is  subscribed  in  ancient  characters,  on 
the  strength  of  wluch  we  may  believe  that  the  work  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  valuable  the  art  had  produced  up  to  that  period,  transcribed  by 
the  very  frequently  commended  Sig.  Co.  Cav.  Lazara ;  it  is  thus  .* 
Non  luc  Parrhasio,  non  hie  tribuendos  Apelli, 

Hob  licet  Auctores  dignus  habere  labor. 
Euganeus,  vizdum  impleto  ter  mense,  Jacobus 
Mx.  Montagnana  nobUe  pinxit  opus. 

VOL.  n.  I 
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Squarcione;  bat  commits  faults  resembling  those  of  the 
Bellini,  to  whom  bjr  popular  opinion,  recorded  by  the  very 
diligent  author  of  the  new  Guide  of  Padua,  he  has  been  given 
as  a  pupil. 

I  have  before  treated  of  Squarcione,  and  of  his  method,  re- 
serving for  a  fitter  place  the  consideration  of  his  disciples, 
more  especially  Andrea  Mantegna.     He  will,  however,  be 
included  in  the  present  list  as  a  scholar,  although,  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  school  of  Lombardy,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  him 
with  more  commendation  in  another  chapter.     But  even  the 
first  essays  of  great  characters  are  valuable,  and  Yasari  does 
not  scruple  to  commend  Andrea's  first  altar-piece  as  a  work 
worthy  of  his  old  age.     It  was  placed  in  Santa  Sofia,  where 
the  artist  has  signed  himself  ^^  Andreas  Mantinea  Patavinus 
annos  YII.  et  X.  natua  sua  manu  pinxit,  1448."    Squarcione 
was  60  much  delighted  with  his  early  genius,  that  he  adopted 
him  for  his  son.  But  he  afterwards  regretted  his  own  generosity, 
when  the  young  artist  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  his  rival, 
Jacopo  Bellini ;  so  that  he  then  began  to  blame  him,  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  instruct  him  better.     Andrea  having  been 
educated  in  an  academy  which  adopted  the  study  of  marbles, 
indulged  great  admiration  of  several  Oieek  bassi-rilievi,  in 
the  ancient  style,  such  as  is  that  of  the  Primarii  Dei,  in  an 
altar  of  the  Capitol.    He  was  therefore  extremely  bent  upon 
acquiring  the  chasteness  of  the  contours,  the  beauty  of  the 
ideas  and  of  the  bodies ;  nor  did  he  only  adopt  that  straitness 
of  the  garment,  those  parallel  folds,  and  that  study  of  parts 
which  so  easily  degenerate  into  stifiness,  but  he  neglected 
that  portion  of  his  art  which  animates  the  otherwise  unin- 
formed images— expression.     In  this  respect  he  greativ  failed 
in  his  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Jacopo,  placed  in  the 
church  of  the  Eremitani,  and  from  which  Squarcione  took 
occasion  to  reprehend  him  severely.     These  complaints  led 
him  to  adopt  a  better  method,  and  in  his  representation  of  the 
history  of    S.  Cristoforo,  placed  opposite  his  S.  Jacopo,  he 
threw  more  expression  into  his  figures ;  and  in  particular  his 
production  about  the  same  period  of  Sem  Marco  in  the  act  of 
writing  the  gospel,  painted  for  Santa  Giustina,  displays  in  the 
features  the  absorbed  mind  of  the  philosopher  and  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  a  saiot.*  If  Sqnareione  thus  contribated  by  hia 
lepToacbes  to  lender  thifi  artiat  great,  the  Bellini,  perhaps,  co- 
operated with  him  b j  Mendship  and  relationship  in  producing 
the  same  result.  He  resided  little  in  Yenice,  bat  dnring  that 
time  he  did  not  £ail  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  portion  of  that 
school ;  and  we  thns  peroeiye  in  some  of  his  pictures,  land-* 
scapes  and  gardens  quite  in  the  Yenetian  character,  besides  a 
knowledge  of  colonrs  not  inferior  to  the  best  Yenetian  artists 
of  his  age.  I  am  uncertain  whether  he  or  some  other  com-> 
mnnicated  to  the  Bellini  that  species  of  perspectire  so  much 
commended  by  Barbaro ;  but  I  know  that  Lomazso,  in  his 
"^  Tempio  della  Pittnra,"  page  53,  has  put  on  record  thai 
Mantegna  wm  the  first  who  gave  ua  true  notwM  relating  to 
this  art :  and  I  know  that  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  those  times  were  equally  eager,  either  to  become  scholars  in 
sucb  points  as  they  were  themselves  deficient  in,  or  masters  in 
sucb  as  were  wanting  in  others. 

The  istyle  of  Mantegna  being  known,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  divine  that  of  his  fellow-pupils,  educated  in  the  same 
maxims,  and  instructed  by  his  examples.  The  chapel  before 
mentioned  exhibits  specimens  of  three,  the  first  of  whom, 
Nicoolo  Pizzolo,  is  pointed  out  by  Yasari.  A  picture  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Yirgin  in  an  altar-piece,  with  other  figures 
on  the  wall,  are  by  his  hand.  There  is  also  a  fresco  in  one  of 
the  ^Ei^ades  with  the  motto  ^'Opus  Niooletti;"  and  in  both 
places  he  n6t  only  strongly  resembles,  but  approaches  near  the 
composition  of  Mantegna.  Two  other  artists  also  painted 
there  certain  histories  of  S.  Cristoforo,  under  one  of  which  is 
inserted  "Opus  Boni ;"  under  the  other,  ^'•Opus  Ansuini,"  an 
artist  of  Forli.  Both  of  these  might  elsewhere  have  been  ad- 
mired, but  there  they  appear  only  as  scholars  by  the  side  of 
tiielr  master.  An  artist  more  nearly  approaching  Mantegna, 
and  who,  in  the  chief  part  of  his  figures,  might  be  mistaken  for 
him,  is  Bernardo  Parentino,  who  painted  for  a  cloister  of  Santa 
Giustina,  ten  acts  in  the  life  of  San  Benedetto,  and  little  his^ 
tones  in  chiaroscuro,  representing  upon  each  the  portrait  of  a 
pcmiiff  of  the  name  of  Benedettino.     1  have  seen  no  painting 

*  This  picture,  diTided  into  seyeral  compai^tnients,  represents,  in  addi- 
tion to  San  Marco,  other  sdnts,  and  is  alro  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Koatoteca. 

l2 
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adapted  to  a  reLigioas  cloister  so  well  conceived  in  eyeiy  part ; 
and  it  is  known  that  it  was  superintended  by  a  distingnished 
scholar  of  that  learned  order,  the  Abate  Cbspero  da  Pavia. 
Attached  to  it  is  the  name  of  Paientino,  and  the  dates  of  1489 
and  1494.  The  work  was  continued  by  a  Girolamo  da  Padna, 
or  Girolamo  dal  Santo,  celebrated  for  his  miniatures,  as  it  is 
recorded  by  Yasari  and  Bidolfi.  Here,  however,  he  exhibits 
himself  a  poor  artist  in  point  of  design,  and  still  more  so  in 
expression,  though  praiseworthy  in  many  accessories  of  his  art, 
more  particularly  in  his  study  of  ancient  costume,  an  acqui- 
sition as  general  in  this,  as  rare  in  the  Venetian  school.  Those 
histories,  indeed,  are  frequently  found  ornamented  with  ancient 
bassi-rilievi,  with  sarcophagi,  and  with  inscriptions  copied,  for 
the  most  part,  from  Paduan  marbles ;  a  practice  followed  also 
by  Mantegna,  but  with  more  moderation,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Eremitani. 

The  rest  of  his  contemporaries  in  Padua,  were  Lorenzo  da 
Lendinaia,  esteemed  an  excellent  artist,  but  of  whom  no  traces 
remain ;  Marco  Zoppo,  of  Bologna^  who  more  nearly  resembled, 
perhaps,  his  master  than  his  fellow-pupil,  but  of  honourable 
account,  as  the  head  of  the  Bolognese  school ;  and  Dario  da 
Trevigi,  whose  productions  are  to  be  seen  in  S.  Bernardino,  at 
Bassano,  opposite  to  those  of  Mantegna,  as  if  to  exhibit  their 
inferiority.  Girolamo,  or  rather  Gregorio*  Schiavone,  Wihose 
style  is  between  that  of  Mantegna  and  the  Bellini,  is  a  pleasing 
ariiist,  whose  pictures  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  orna- 
mented with  architectural  views,  with  fruits,  and  above  all 
with  joyous  little  cherubs.  One  of  the  most  delightful  I  have 
seen  was  in  Fossombrone,  in  possession  of  a  private  individual, 
and  it  bears  inscribed,  '^  Opus  Sclavonii  Dalmatici  Squarzoni 
S.  (Scholaris)."  Hieronymus  Tarvisio  is  another,  but  doubt- 
ful pupil  of  Squarcione,  whose  name  I  found  subscribed  in 
some  pictures  at  Trevigi,  an  artist  poor  in  colours,  but  not  un- 
acquainted with  design.  We  find  mention  in  Sansovino,  an 
author  not  always  to  be  relied  upon  in  his  account  of  Ve- 
netian-paintings,  of  Lauro  Padovano,  who  produced  several 
histories  of  S.  Giovanni  for  the  Caritil  in  Venice ;  but  I  so  far 

*  He  is  thuB  named  in  the  '<  Statuti  de'  Fittori,"  of  Padua,  and  in  the 
**  MS.  Zen.''  whence  we  may  correct  Bldolfi,  who  calls  him  Girolamo. 
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agree  with  the  above  aathor,  in  pronouncing  these  altogether 
in  the  style  of  Mantegna.  Nearly  approaching  also  to  the  com- 
position of  this  school,  is  the  style  of  Maestro  Angelo,  who 
painted  in  the  ancient  refectory  of  Santa  Giustina,  a  Cm- 
cifixion  of  the  Saviour,  with  figures,  both  in  proportions  and 
in  spirit  truly  great.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  name  of 
Mattio  dal  Pozzo,  enumerated  in  this  class  by  Scardeone 
(p.  371),  inasmuch  ias  there  are  none  of  his  works  known  to 
e^st. 

At  the  period  when  the  school  of  Padua  was  opposed 
to  the  Venetian,  the  other  cities  of  the  state,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  had  adopted  a  taste  rather  for  the  omaqiental 
style  of  the  latter,  than  the  more  erudite  maxims  of  the 
former;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  added,  on  account  of  its 
greater  facility,  because  the  beauty  of  nature  is '  everywhere 
more  obvious  than  the  monuments  of  the  antique,  mssano 
then  boasted  a  Francesco  da  Ponte,  Yicenza  the  two  Mon- 
tagna  and  Bonconsigli,  all  of  whom,  though  bom  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Padua,  became  disciples  of  the  Bellini. 
Da  Ponte,  a  native  of  Yicenza,  was  pretty  well  embued 
with  a  taste  for  polite  literature  and  philosophy,,  extremely 
desirable  in  the  head  of  a  school,  such  as  he  became  in  the 
instruction  of  Jacopo,  and  through  him  of  the  Bassanese ;  a 
school  highly  distinguished  during,  and  even  beyond,  the 
16th  century.  The  style  of  his  altar-pieces,  when  com- 
pared with  each  other,  acquaints  us  with  the  earliest  and 
latest  specimens  of  his  pencil.  He  is  diligent,  but  dry 
in  that  of  his  S.  Bartolommeo,  in  the  cathedral  at  Bassano ; 
more  soft  in  another  at  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  but  far 
better  in  one  of  the  Pentecost,  which  he  painted  for  the 
village  of  Oliero,  almost  in  the  style  of  the  modems, 
displaying  studied  composition,  and  a  colouring  various, 
beautiful,  and  harmonious;  and  what  is  still  more,  a  fine 
expression  of  the  passions,  best  adapted  to  the  mystery. 
We  are  led  to  believe  that  he  likewise  painted,  at  another 
period,  in  Lombardy,  from  the  account  of  Lomazzo  ;  observ- 
ing that  a  certain  Francesco,  of  Vicenza,  produced  i  work 
at  the  Grazie  of  Milan,  well  executed  in  point  of  design, 
hut  not  so  pleasing  in  the  effect  of  its  lights  and  shades. 

The  two  Mon tagna  flourished  about  the  period  1500,  in 
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Yioenza,  and  were  employed  together,  however  unequal  in 
genias,  being  equally  followers  of  the  Bellini,  at  least  if  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  Ridolfi,  who  mnst  have  seen  many  of 
their  productions,  now  no  longer  in  existence.  In  those 
which  I  have  seen,  there  appeared  strong  traces  of  the  style 
of  Mantegna.  Benedetto  is  not  mentioned  by  Yasari,  who 
is  apt  to  omit  the  names  of  all  artists  whom  he  accounted  of 
inferior  worth.  He  mentions  Bartolommeo,  as  a  pupil  of 
Mantegna,*  and  he  would  certainly  have  done  him  more 
Justice  had  he  seen  the  works  he  produced  in  his  native 
place,  which,  so  far  from  having  done,  he  asserts  that  the 
artist  constantly  resided  in  Venice.  Yieenza  boasts  many 
of  his  pieces,  which  display  the  gradual  progress  of  his  style. 
If  we  wish  to  estimate  the  extent  of  his  powers,  we  ought 
to  consult  his  altar-piece  at  S.  Michele,  aud  another  at  S. 
Bocco,  to  which  may  be  added  a  third,  in  that  of  the  Semi- 
nary at  Padua.  In  none  of  these  are  we  able  to  discover 
any  eomposition  beyond  what  was  in  most  general  use  at 
that  period,  already  so  frequently  mentioned  by  us;  and 
they  retain  more  of  the  practice  of  gilding,  which,  in  other 
places,  was  then  becoming  obsolete.  In  fine,  this  artist  will 
be  found  to  rank  equal  with  the  chief  part  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  exact  in  design,  skilful  in  the  naked  parts,  while 
his  colours  are  fresh  and  warm.  His  cherubs  are  peculiarly 
graceful  and  pleasing,  and  in  his  altar-piece,  at  S.  Michele, 
he  has  introduced  an  architecture  which  recedes  from  and 
deceives  the  eye  with  a  power  of  illusion  sufficient  of  itself 
to  have  rendered  him  conspicuous.  Of  Giovanni  Speranza, 
there  remain  a  few  pieces  which  are  much  esteemed,  though 
not  remarkable  for  strength  of  colouring.  But  we  can  meet 
with  no  public  specimens  of  Veruzio,  and  most  probably  his 
name   is   a  mere   equivoque   of  Vasari.f      Giovanni   Bon- 

*  In  vol.  iii.  ed.  Rom.  p.  427»  it  is  written  by  mistake  Mantegna, 
where  it  says  that  he,  Speranza,  and  Vemzio,  studied  design  under  Man- 
tegna. 

t  Padre  Faedoli,  in  his  third  Tolnme  of  the  '*  Inscrizioni  della  CittiL 
>€  territorio  di  Yieenza/'  records  the  following  epigraph — "  Jo.  Sperande 
de  Vangeribus  me  pinxit,"  in  which  Vangeribos  may,  perhaps,  apply  to 
some  small  village  in  the  territory  of  Yieenza.  He  is  wholly  silent  re- 
specting Yeruzio,  thus  confirming  the  suspicion  that  his  name  is  a  mere 
mistake  of  Yasari,  whom  it  is  hoped  our  posterity  will  still  cdntinae  to 
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consigli,  called  Marescalco,  or  tbe  atewaid,  wsb  esteemed 
beyond  any  other  of  the  artists  of  Yicensa  who  flourished 
at  this  period,  and  he  certainly  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modem  style  and  that  of  the  Bellini.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, of  ornamenting  friezes  with  tritons  and  similar  figures, 
taken  from  the  antique,  he  most  likely  deriyed  from  the 
adjacent  cities  of  Padna  or  Yerona,  one  of  which  then  pro- 
fessed the  study  of  antiqnity,  the  other  that  of  monuments. 
Neither  Yasari  nor  Ridolfi  gives  any  account  of  his  produc- 
tions, except  such  as  he  painted  in  Yenice,  at  this  time  either 
wholly  perished  or  defaced.  Those  which  he  executed  in 
Yieenza  are  still  in  good  condition,  nor  ought  a  stranger  of 
good  taste  to  leave  the  place  without  visiting  the  chapel  de' 
Turehini,  to  admire  his  Madonna  in  the  style  of  Raffaello, 
seated  upon  a  throne,  between  four  saints,  among  which  the 
figure  of  S.  Sebastian  is  a  master-piece  of  ideal  beauty. 
Indeed,  an  able  professor  of  the  city  considered  it  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  the  place  could  boast,  though 
in  possession  of  many  of  the  first  merit,  tn  common  with 
Montagna,  Figolino,  and  Speranza,  BonconsigH  abounds  in 
perspective  views,  and  discovers  a  natural  genius  for  archi- 
tecture ;  like  them,  he  appears  to  give  promise  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  divine  Palladio,  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of 
his  art :   along  with  the  Scamozzi,  and  many  other  citizens, 

correct,  and  yet  leare  suffident  emplopaent  for  tbedr  children.  The  fol- 
lowing is  xny  conjecture.  P.  Faccioh  gives  an  account  of  a  picture  that 
remains  in  nancesco  di  Sdiio ;  it  is  composed  in  the  manner  usually 
adopted  in  tiie  composition  of  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine  ;  and  there  are 
also  other  saints  wdl  executed  in  the  Mantegna  style,  as  is  observed  by  the 
Cay.  Gio.  de  Lazara,  whose  authority  I  esteem  excellent.  It  bears  the  in- 
scription, "FranciscusVerlusde  Vicentiapinxitxx.  Junii.  M.D.  XII.;"(a) 
and  to  tlds  is  added  by  FaccioU  another  old  painting  by  the  same  hand, 
remaining  at  Seroedo.  l^ow,  I  contend  that  the  name  of  this  painter, 
being  rejxnrted  to  Yasari,  with  its  diminutive  termination,  like  many  others, 
borrowed  either  from  the  stature  or  the  age  (in  the  Venetian  dialect  it  was 
Verludo  or  Verluzo),  it  was  afterwards  given  by  him  in  his  history  as 
Veruzio.  The  critics  of  the  Greek  writers  will  know  how  to  do  me  justice 
in  this,  for  tins  mode  of  discovering  and  correcting  names  I  have  derived 
from  tlieni. 

(a)  FhmdscasTerla  is  found  inscribed  upon  a  picture  in  canvas  by  the 
ttme  artistf  now  in  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Milan. 
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who  have  rendered  Vicenza  at  once  the  boast  and  wonder, 
as  well  as  the  school  of  architects.  There  are  two  altar- 
pieces  of  his  hand  remaining  in  Montagnana.  This  artist 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Pietro  Marescalco,  sumamed 
lo  Spada  (the  sword),  whom  the  MS.  history-  of  Feltre  men- 
tions  as  a  native  of  this  city,  and  complains  of  Yasari's 
silence  upon  it.  One  of  his  altar-pieces  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Nunnery  of  the  Angeli,  at  feltre,  where  Signer  Cav.  de 
Lazara  informs  me  that  he  read  the  name  of  Petrus  Mares- 
calcus  P.  Among  other  figures  is  a  Madonna,  between 
two  angels,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  in  good  design,  sufficient 
to  entiUe  Pietro  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  history  of  art. 
If  we  compare  him  with  Giovanni,  he  will  be  found  less 
vivid  in  point  of  colouring,  and,  apparently,  of  a  somewhat 
later  age. 

In  the  order  of  our  narrative,  we  ought  now  to  pass  on  to 
Verona,  where  Liberale,  a  disciple  of  Yinoenzio  di  Stefano,  at 
that  time  held  sway.  He  had  also  been  a  scholar  or  rather 
imitator  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  to  whose  style,  says  Yasari,  he  inva- 
riably adhered.  Moreover,  in  his  picture  of  the  Epiphany,  to 
be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  choir  of  angels  with  a 
graceful  folding  of  drapery,  and  a  taste  so  peculiaily  that  of 
Mantegna,  that  I  was  easily  led  to  believe  him  an  artist  be- 
longing to  that  class.  Certain  it  is  that  the  vicinity  of  Mantua 
might  also  have  facilitated  his  imitation  of  Mantegna,  traces 
of  which  are  visible  in  some  other  of  his  works,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  more  and  less  known  Yeronese  artists  of  the  time. 
He  did  not  attain  the  excellence  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  nor  did 
he  give  the  same  grandeur  to  his  proportions,  and  the  same 
enlargement  of  the  ancient  style,  although  he  continued  to 
flourish  until  the  year  1535.  The  colour  of  his  tints  is 
strong ;  his  expression  studied  and  graceful,  a  very  general 
merit  in  the  painters  of  Yerona ;  and  his  care  is  exquisite, 
especially  in  his  diminutive  figures,  an  art  in  which  he  became 
extremely  expert,  owing  to  his  habit  of  illustrating  books  in 
miniature,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Yerona  and  in  Siena. 

He  had  a  competitor,  at  his  native  place,  in  Domenico 
Morone,  or  rather  the  latter,  educated  also  hy  a  disciple  of 
Stefano,  is  to  be  held  second  to  him.     This  artist  was  sae«- 
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ceeded  in  the  coarse  of  time  bj  his  son,  Fnuiceseo  Moione, 
superior  to  his  fietther,  and  by  Giiolftmo  da'  Libri.  These  tvo, 
bound  by  the  strictest  habits  of  friendship  from  their  youth, 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  same  labours  together,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  same  maxims.  The  first  has 
been  commended  by  Yasari  for  the  grace,  the  design,  the 
harmony,  and  the  warm  and  beautiiiil  colouring  he  oontrired 
to  bestow  upon  his  piotures,  in  a  degree  inferior  to  none* 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  the  year  of  his  decease  is 
supposed  to  have  been  1529.  But  Girolamo  da'  Libri  was  his 
superior,  both  \n  point  of  taste  and  general  celebrity.  The 
son  of  a  miniature-painter  of  choral  books  and  of  anthems,  who 
had  h^ice  acquired  the  name  of  Francesco  da'  Libri,  from  his 
£ither  he  received  both  a  knowledge  of  the  art  and  his  sur- 
name, both  of  which  he  also  transmitted  t^  his  son  Francesco, 
as  we  again  learn  from  Yasari. 

It  is  not,  howerer,  within  my  proyince  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  their  books ;  but  in  regard  to  the  altar-pieces  of 
Girolamo  I  cannot  remain  silent.  That  of  S.  I^onardo, 
near  Yerona,  I  have  never  seen,  a  picture  in  which  the  artist 
having  drawn  a  laurel,  the  birds  are  said  to  have  frequently 
entered  at  the  church  windows,  fluttering  around  as  if  wishing 
to  repose  in  its  branches.  Another  which  I  beheld  at  8. 
Giorgio,  with  the  date  1529,  scarcely  retains  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  character.  It  represents  the  Yirgin  between  two 
holy  bishops,  portnuts  select  and  full  of  meaning,  together 
witl\  three  exquisitely  graceful  figures  of  cherubs,  both  in  face 
and  gesture.  In  this  little  picture  may  be  traced,  to  a  certain 
degroe,  the  character  of  a  miniaturist  who  paints,  or  a  painter 
drawing  miniature ;  while  the  charms  of  the  several  profes- 
sions are  seen  there  exhibited  in  one  point  of  view.  The 
church,  indeed,  is  a  rich  gallery,  containing  numerous  master- 
pieces of  the  art ;  among  which  the  S.  Giorgio  of  Paolo 
(Yeronese)  too  far  transcends  the  rest ;  but  the  painting  of 
Gin^amo  shines  almost  like  a  precious  jewel,  surprising  the 
spectator  by  an  indescribable  union  of  what  is  graceful, 
bri^t,  and  lucid,  which  it  presents  to  the  eye.  He  survived 
many  years  after  the  production  of  tins  piece,  highly  esteemed, 
and  in  particular  for  his  miniatures,  in  which  he  was  accounted 
the  first  artist  in  Italy;  and  as  if  to  crown  his  reputation,  he 
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beeame  the  instructor,  in  such  art,  of  Don  Giolio  Clorio,  a 
0ort  of  Roscins,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  miniatare  painting. 

Howeyer  flonrishing  in  valnable  masters  we  may  consider 
the  city  of  Venice  daring  this  era,  the  fame  of  Mantegna, 
with  the  yicinity  of  Mantua,  where  he  taught,  attracted 
thither  two  artists  from  Yerona,  whom  I  resenre  for  that 
school,  of  which  they  were  fiftithfnl  followers.  These  were 
Monsignori  and  Gio.  Francesco  OaiDtto,  formeriy  a  pupil  of 
Liberale.  His  brother  Gioyanni,  a  noble  architect  and  de* 
fligner  of  ancient  edifices,  was  but  a  feeble  imitator  of  his 
style.  He  richly  deserves  a  place  in  history  |U3  the  instructor 
of  Paolo,  an  artist  excellent  in  many  branches  of  painting, 
and  in  architecture  almost  divine.  It  is  supposed  tluit  Paolo 
must  have  Acquired  this  d^ree  of  excellence  by  studying  at 
first  under  Oarotto,  and  afterwards  perfecting  bimseli^  as  we 
shall  shew,  by  means  of  Badile.  To  such  as  are  most  known 
we  might  here  add  names  less  celebrated,  which  the  Marchese 
Maffei,  however,  has  already  inserted  in  his  history  ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  Matteo  Pasti,  commended  by  us  in  the  first  vo- 
lume (p.  129) ;  but  I  have,  perhaps,  already  treated  suffix- 
ciently  of  the  merits  of  the  old  Veronese  artists. 

About  this  period  there  flourished  two  distinguished  artists 
in  Brescia,  who  were  present  at  the  terrific  sackage  of  that 
opulent  city,  in  the  year  1512,  by  Gaston  de  Foix.  One  of 
these  is  Fioravante  Ferramola,  who  was  honoured  and  remu- 
nerated upon  that  occasion  by  the  French  victor  for  his  strik- 
ing merit,  and  became  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  various 
churches  of  the  countiy.  His  painting  of  S.  Girolamo  is  seen 
at  Le  Grazie,  extremely  well  conceived,  with  fine  landscape, 
and  in  a  taste  so  like  that  of  Muziano,  that  we  might  almost 
suppose  it  prognosticated  his  appearance.  And  it  might  be 
said  that  he  afforded  the  latter  a  prototype,  if  he  does  not 
aspire  to  the  name  of  his  master.  The  other  is  Paolo  Zoppo, 
who  depicted  the  above  desolation  of  the  city  in  miniature, 
upon  a  large  crystal  basin ;  a  work  of  immense  labour,  in- 
tended to  he  presented  to  the  doge  Gritti ;  but  in  transporting 
it  to  Venice,  the  crystal  was  unfortunately  broken,  and  the 
unhappy  artist  died  of  disappointment  and  despair.  The  spe- 
cimens of  his  style  remaining  at  Brescia,  among  which  is  one 
of  Christ  going  up  to  Mount  Calvary,  at  S.  Pietro  in  Olivetb 
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*-«  pieee  ^dseljattribnted  by  others  to  Fopp»-^0erve  to  shew 
that  he  approached  near  to  the  modem  manner,  and  was  not 
nnaoqnainted  with  the  Bellini. 

Finally,  Bergamo  boasted  in  Andrea  Preyitali  one  of  the 
most  excellent  disciples  of  Gian  Bellini.  He  appears,  indeed, 
less  animated-  than  his  master,  and  less  correct  in  the  extre- 
mities of  his  fignies ;  neither  have  I  discovered  any  of  his 
compositions  which  are  free  from  the  ancient  taste,  whether  in 
the  grouping  of  his  forms,  or  in  the  minute  ornamenting  ot 
the  accessories  of  his  art  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  pictures 
produced,  perhaps,  later  in  life,  such  as  his  S.  Giovanni 
Batista>  at  S.  Spirito ;  his  S.  Benedetto,  in  the  dome  of  Ber- 
gamo, and  several  more  in  the  Canara  Gallery,  he  very 
nearly  attained  to  the  modem  manner ;  and  was  indisputably 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  in  point  of  colours  and 
perspective,  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  His 
Madonnas  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  in  whose  features 
he  appears  less  a  disciple  of  Gian  Bellini,  than  of  Raffaello 
and  of  Yinci.  Two  of  them  at  Milan  I  have  seen,  both 
bearing  his  name :  one  is  in  possession  of  the  Cavalier  Melzi ; 
the  other  in  that  of  Monsig.  Arciprete  Resales,  painted  in 
1622 ;  and  both  are  surrounded  with  figures  of  other  saints, 
portraits  executed  with  discrimination  and  tmth.  There  is 
also  a  picture  of  Our  Lord  announced  by  the  Angel,  at 
Ceneda,  a  work  so  uncommonly  beautiful  in  regard  to  the  two 
heads,  that  Titian,  in  passing  occasionally  through  the  place, 
is  said^  according  to  Ridolfi,  to  have  repeatedly  contemplated 
it  with  rapture,  charmed  by  the  spririt  of  devotion  it  ex- 
pressed. Upon  the  same  boundaries,  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  taste,  we  find  various  other  painters,  natives  of  the  val- 
leys of  Beigamo,  a  fruitful  source  both  of  wealth  and  intellect 
to  the  dly.  Such  is  Antonio  Boselli,*  from  the  Yalle  Brem- 
bana,  of  whom  there  has  recently  been  discovered  a  fine  altar- 
piece  at  the  Santo  of  Padua ;  besides  two  other  artists  of  the 
same  vale,  who  approach  even  nearer  to  the  softness,  if  not  to 

*  To  judge  from  some  pictures  at  Bergamo,  we  might  suppose  him  eda- 
cated  in  the  style  of  tiie  fourteenth  century ;  but  he  afterwards  approached 
nearer  to  the  modem,  as  we  perceive  at  Padua,  where  he  resembles  Palma 
Vecdiio ;  and  this  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  also  in  Friuli,  where  we  make 
mention  of  him  at  a  more  cultirated  era. 
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the  elegance  of  Previtali.  These  are  Gian  Giacomo  and 
Agostino  Gavasii  di  Pascante.  We  may  add  to  them  Jacopo 
degli  Scipioni,  of  Averara,  and  Caversegno,  of  Bergamo, 
besides  others  handed  down  to  ns  by  Tassi.  These,  having 
flourished  at  a  period  so  distingoished  for  the  art  of  colouring, 
may  be  compared  to  certain  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who  throw  little  light  upon  learning;  but  who,  observes  Salvini, 
in  respect  to  language,  appear  to  me  as  if  every  separate  page 
were  embued  with  gold. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  reader  the  best  masters 
of  the  Venetian  school  sontempoi-ary  with  the  followers  of 
Gian  Bellini ;  a  number  which,  though  we  subtract  from  it 
several  names  of  inferior  note,  will  leave  a  larger  proportiim 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  state,  indeed,  is  full  of  spe- 
cimens founded  upon  his  models,  the  authors  of  which  remain 
doubtful ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  composed  in  Bellini's 
style,  while  their  designs  partake  more  or  less  both  of  modem 
and  ancient  taste.'*'     Undoubtedly,  no  other  school  affords  a 

*  In  this  chariicter  is  the  larger  picture  at  S.  Niccolo,  a  church  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Treviso,  in  which  the  cupola,  the  columns,  and  the  per- 
spective, with  the  throne  of  the  Vir^n  seated  with  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
surrounded  by  saints  standing,  the  steps  ornamented  by  a  harping  seraph, 
all  discover  Bellini's  composition ;  but  I  had  not  seen  the  work  until  after 
the  former  edition  of  my  history  at  Bassano.  -  It  was  painted  In  1520,  by 
P.  Marco  Pensaben,  assisted  by  P.  Marco  Maraveia,  both  Dominican 
priests,  engaged  for  the  purpose  from  Venice.  They  remained  there  until 
July,  1521,  when  the  first  of  them  secretly  fled  from  the  convent,  and 
the  altar-piece  of  Treviso  was  completed  in  a  month  by  one  Gian-Giro- 
lamo,  a  painter  invited  from  Venice,  supposed  to  be  Girolamo  Trevisanoy 
the  younger.  This  artist  is  not,  however,  mentioned,  as  I  am  aware,  either 
foy  the  citizens,  or  by  foreigners,  by  any  other  name  than  Girolamo,  and, 
calculating  from  the  chronology  of  Ridolfi,  he  must  then  have  been  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  Until  this  subject  be  more  clearly  investigated,  I  must 
confess  my  ignorance  cf  such  a  Gian-Girolamo.  But  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  name  of  Pensaben,  who  was  afterwards  found,  and  in. 
1524  was,  as  before,  a  Dominican  friar  at  Venice ;  but  a  few  years  after, 
in  1530,  is  mentioned  in  authentic  books  belonging  to  the  order,  being- 
registered  among  those  who  had  either  left  the  order  or  were  dead. 
P.  Federici  believes  him  to  have  been  the  same  as  F.  Bastiano  del  Piombo, 
an  untenable  supposition,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn.  I  believe  Pensaben 
10  have  been  an  excellent  artist  in  the  Bellini  manner,  though  not  com- 
memorated  in  history,  nor  by  his  order.  In  an  order  so  prolific  with  genius,, 
and  in  an  age  abounding  with  great  names,  he  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  this  :  the  present  work  being  found  to  contaui  many  other  examples.. 
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proof  of  so  great  a  number  of  disciples  from  one  master,  and 
folloydng  so  closely  in  bis  footsteps.  Granting  tbis,  I  cannot 
easily  give  credit  to  tbe  numerous  specimens  of  Madonnas 
attributed  to  bis  single  band,  besides  otber  pictures  in  different 
collections.  A  cautious  judge  will  not  be  apt  to  pronounce 
any  work  bis  wbicb  displays  mucb  ideal  beauty,  Bellini 
baying,  for  tbe  most  part,  repeated  in  bis  feminine  figures  an 
expression  of  countenance  partaking  in  some  degree  of  an 
apisb  cbaracter.  Nor  will  be  be  easily  led  to  ascribe  to  bim 
pictures  wbicb  display  a  minute  care  and  finisb,  approacbing 
to  tbe  miniature  style,  inasmucb  as  be  embodied  and  coloured 
bis  conceptions  witb  a  free  and  fearless  band.  In  sbort,  a 
certain  vigour  and  colour,  warm  and  liyely ;  a  certain  reddisb 
tinge  of  tbe  drapery,  approacbing  a  rosy  bue ;  a  certain  brigbt« 
ness  of  Tarnisb,  are  not  tbe  usiml  cbanicteristics  of  his  band, 
bowever  mucb  bis  style  of  design  may  be  mixed  up  witb  tbem ; 
and  sucb  pieces  may  reasonably  be  presumed  tbe  production 
of  artists  of  tbe  state  bordenng  nearest  upon  Lombardy, 
whence  likewise  a  few  of  tbe  Venetian  state  derived  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  colouring. 

TVithin  the  limits  proposed  to  myself,  I  may  here  annex  to 
my  consideration  of  the  painters  in  water-colours  and  in  oil, 
other  less  distinguished  branches  of  tbe  art.  Among  these  is 
that  species  of  inlaid  work  with  wood  of  different  colours, 
which  was  intended  more  particularly  for  the  ornament  of 
choirs  where  the  divine  service  waa  chanted.  I  can  trace 
nothing  of  its  inventors,  whether  of  German  or  other  origin,* 
though  it  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  an  imitation  of  mo- 
saic-work and  of  works  in  stone.  No  otber  coloured  woods 
besides  black  and  white  were  at  first  in  use ;  nor  any  other 
objects  beyond  large  edifices,  temples,  colonnades,  and  in  sbort 
ornaments  with  architectural  views,  attempted  to  be  repre- 
sented.    Brunelleschi  at  Florence  gave  instructions  in  2^1*- 

*  As  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  or  thereabouts,  it  would  appear  that 
tome  similar  kind  of  art  was  in  repute  in  Germany.  The  monk  Theophilus, 
in  the  work  before  mentioned,  **  De  omni  scientia  artia  pingendi/'  al- 
Indiiigy  at  the  commencement,  to  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  eyery 
country,  observes :  **  quidquid  in  fenestrarum  varietate  preciosfi  diligit 
Franda:  quidquid  in  auri,  argenti,  cupri,  ferri,  lignorum,  lapidumque 
mbtilitate  soUers  laudat  Germania."    Codice  Viennese. 
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spective  to  architects,  that  edifices  might  be  drawn  accordinji;' 
to  good  rules ;  and  MaiBactsio  in  painting  greatlj  availed  him- 
self of  his  precepts,  as  well  as  Benedetto  da  Majano  in  his 
inlaid  works.     There  remain  at  Florence,  as  weU  as  other 
places  in  Italy,  several  ancient  choirs  very  highly  prized  in 
that  age,  bat  afterwards  despised,  when  the  art  of  staining 
wood  with  boiled  water-colours  and  penetrative  oils  came  into 
use.  Thus,  after  the  imitation  of  buildings,  easily  drawn  from 
the  number  of  their  right  lines,  that  of  figures  began  to  be 
practised  in  an  able  manner,  though  it  had  formerly  been  tried 
with  less  success.     The  chief  merit  of  such  improvement,  or 
rather  perfection  of  the  art,  was  due  to  the  Venetian  schooL 
Lorenzo  Canozio  da  Lendinara,  a  fellow-student  of  Mantegna, 
who  died  about  1477,  inlaid  the  entire  ch(»r  of  the  church  ot 
8.  Antonio,  even,  as  it  would  appear,  with  figures.  The  whole, 
however,  having  been  consumed  by  fire,  there  is  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  epitaph  of  the  artificer,  in  which  he  is  highly 
applauded  for  his  labonra     There  likewise  exist  other  works 
of  the  same  kind,  in  the  armadj  of  the  sacristy,  and,  as  it  ia 
supposed,  also  in  some  of  the  confessionals.    Besides  Lorenzo, 
his  brother  Cristofano,  and  his  son-in-law  Pierantonio,  who 
assisted  him  in  these  labours,  are  equally  applauded  by  Matteo 
Siculo,  aa  worthy  of  vieing  with  Phidias  and  Apelles  them- 
selves.     Tiraboschi  likewise  enumerates  the  two  brothers 
among  the  artists  of  Modena,  whose  fellow-citizens  they  were. 
But  the  fame  of  these  soon  expired.     For  Giovanni  da 
Yerona,  a  layman  of  Oliveto,  not  long  after  surpassed  them  in 
the  same  art     He  practised  it  in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and 
at  Rome  itself,  in  the  service  of  Pope  Julius  IL ;  but  still 
more  successfully  in  the  sacristy  of  his  own  order,  where  his 
works  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  best  condition.     F.  Yincenzo 
dalle  Yacche,  also  a  native  of  Yerona,  and  a  layman  of 
Oliveto,  mentioned  by  the  learned  Morelli  in  his  '^  Notizia  "  of 
works  of  design,  during  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
deserves  mention  here  for  the  merit  of  his  inlaid  works ;  and 
in  particular  for  those  wrought  in  Padua,  at  the  church  of  S. 
Benedetto  Novello.    Unacquainted,  however,  with  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished,  I  shall  not  venture  to  announce  him 
either  as  pupil  or  assistant  to  Fra  Giovanni.     Similar  pro- 
ductions, from  the  hand  of  Fra  Bafliaello  da  Brescia,  also  6t 
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Oliveffco,  adorning  the  choir  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  at  Bologna, 
might  here  be  mentioned  in  competition  with  those  in  the 
sacristy  of  Verona,  by  natives  of  Oliveto. 

Moreorer,  there  remaiiiB  Fra  Damiano  da  Bergamo,  a  Do- 
minican monk,  who  ornamented  his  own  church  at  Bergamo, 
and  that  of  Bologna  in  a  still  better  style,  in  which  the  choir 
is  inlaid  with  the  greatest  art.  In  S.  Pietro,  at  Perugia^  he 
also  wrought  the  most  beautiful  histories.  The  same  artist, 
aj9  we  find  recorded  in  Yasari,  succeeded  also  in  refining  the 
art  of  colours  and  of  shades  to  such  a  degree  ajs  to  be  held  the 
very  first  in  this  line.  He  possessed  either  a  rival  or  a  pupil 
in  Gianfrancesco  Capodiferro,  whose  mansions  at  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  Bergamo,  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind, 
though  occasionally  betraying  some  traces  of  stiffness  in  their 
manner.  There,  too,  he  worisied  after  the  defflgns  of  Lotto, 
and  instructed  in  the  art  his  brother  Pietro  and  his  son  Zi- 
nino,  so  that  the  city  continued  to  be  8np)>lied  with  excellent 
artificers  during  a  number  of  years.  The  largest  and  most 
artificially  wrought  figures  I  have  seen  in  this  line  are  in  a 
<^oir  of  the  Oertosa  at  Pavia,  distributed  one  by  one  upon 
each  side.  The  artificer  is  said  to  have  been  one  Bartolommeo 
4la  Poh^  whose  name  I  have  not  met  with  elsewheze.  In  each 
of  the  squares  is  represented  a  bust  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  or 
some  other  saint,  designed  in  the  taste  of  the  Da  Yinci  Bchool. 
A  few  of  the  pictures  of  these  artists  are  to  be  found  in 
galleries  of  art ;  among  which  those  from  the  hand  of  F. 
Damiano  are  the  most  esteemed.  Finally,  this  species  of 
workmanship,  embracing  materials  too  much  exposed  to  the 
moth  and  to  the  fire,  by  degrees  began  to  grow  out  of  date ; 
and  if  more  lately  it  appears  to  have  again  revived,  it  has 

fiuled  hitherto  in  producing  any  works  deserving  of  oommemo- 

ntion. 
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Giorgione,  Tlfian,  Tintoret,  Jacopo  da  Bassanoi  Paolo  Veronese.. 

Wb  hare  at  lengUi  arrived  at  the  golden  period  of  the  Yene- 
tian  school,  which,  like  the  others  of  Italy,  produced  its  most 
distinguished  ornaments  about  the  year  1500;  artists  who  at 
once  eclipsed  the  £Ebme  of  their  predecessors,  and  the  hopes  of 
attaining  to  equal  excellence  on  the  part  of  their  successors. 
In  reaching  this  degree  of  eminence,  it  is  true  they  pursued 
•different  paths,  though  they  all  aimed  at  acquiring  the  same 
perfection  of  colouring,  the  most  natural,  the  most  lirely,  and 
the  most  applauded  of  any  single  school  of  the  age,  a  dis- 
tinction they  likewise  conferred  upon  their  posterity,  forming 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Venetian  painters. 
The  merit  of  this  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  climate, 
who  assert,  that  in  Venice,  and  the  adjacent  places,  nature 
herself  has  bestowed  a  warmer  and  deeper  colour  upon  objects 
than  elsewhere ;  a  frivolous  supposition,  and  undeser>'ing  of 
much  of  our  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  artists  of  Holland  and 
Flanders,  in  climates  so  extremelpr  opposite,  have  obtained 
the  same  meed  of  praise.  Neither  is  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
quality  of  the  colours,  both  Giorgione  and  Titian  having 
been  known  to  make  use  of  few,  and  these,  so  far  from  being 
selected  or  procured  elsewhere,  exposed  to  sale  in  all  the 
public  shops  in  Venice.  If  it  should  again  be  objected,  that 
in  those  days  the  colours  were  sold  purer  and  less  adulterated, 
I  admit  there  may  be  some  degree  of  truth  in  this,  inasmuch 
as  Passeri,  in  his  life  of  Orbetto,  complained  at  that  time  of 
the  early  decay  of  many  pictures,  ^^  owing  to  the  quality  of 
the  colours  fraudulently  sold  by  the  retailers."  But  I  would 
merely  inquire,  if  it  were  possible,  that  materials  thus  pure 
and  uncontaminated  should  so  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
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VeneUans  and  tbeir  Flemish  imitators,  yet  be  so  seldom  met 
iriib  in  the  rest  of  the  schools.  The  cause  of  their  superiority 
is  to  be  sought,  therefore,  in  their  mechanism  and  art  of 
colouring;  in  regard  to  which  the  best  Venetian  painters 
conformed,  in  some  points,  to  the  most  celebrated  artists  of 
Italy.  In  other  points,  however,  they  differed  from  them. 
It  was  a  common  practice  at  that  period,  to  prepare  with  a 
ehaJk-surface  the  siLtar-pieces  and  pictures  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  executed ;  and  that  white  ground,  favourable  to 
every  variety  of  tint  the  painter  could  lay  upon  it,  equally 
fEivoured  the  production  of  a  certain  polish,  floridity,  and  sur- 
prising transparency :  a  custom  which,  being  laid  aside  out 
of  indolence  and  avarice,  I  am  happy  to  perceive  seems  about 
to  be  renewed.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  Venetians  were 
in  possession  of  an  art  that  may  be  considered  peculiar  to  , 
themselves.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  chief  part  of 
them  during  these  three  centuries,  produced  the  effect  of  their 
paintings,  not  so  much  by  a  strong  layer  of  colours,  aa  by 
separate  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  and  each  colour  being  thus 
adapted  to  its  place,  without  much  repeating  or  refining  it, 
they  still  continued  augmenting  the  work,  by  which  the  tints 
were  preserved  clean  and  virgin ;  a  result  which  requires  no 
less  promptness  of  hand  than  of  intellect,  besides  education, 
and  a  taste  cultivated  from  the  earliest  period.  Hence  the 
artist  Vecchi  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  by  dint  of  copying 
pictures  executed  with  diligence,  a  painter  will  acquire  the 
same  quality ;  but  to  succeed  in  copies  from  a  Titian  or  a 
Paolo,  and  to  imitate  their  stroke,  is  a  task  surmounted  only 
by  the  Venetians,  whether  natives  or  educated  in  their  school. 
(Boschini,  p.  274.) 

Should  it  here  be  inquired  what  good  result  may  attend  such 
-a  .method,  I  reply  that  Boschini  })oints  out  two  very  consider- 
able ones.  The  first  of  them  is,  that  by  this  mode  of  colour- 
ing, which  he  terms  di  macchia  and  di  pratica^  a  certain 
hardness  of  style  may  more  easily  be  avoided ;  and  the  other, 
that,  better  than  any  other,  it  gives  a  bolder  relief  to  paintings 
in  the  distance :  and  pictures  being  intended  to  be  thus 
viewed,  rather  than  closer  to  the  eye,  such  an  object  is  by 
this  process  most  easily  attainable.  I  am  aware  of  the 
modems  having  misapplied  and  abused  these  maxims ;  but 

VOL.  II.  K 
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they  were  meant  to  have  been  judiciouslj  employed,  and  I 
only  wish  to  propose  as  examples  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
school  who  so  ably  comprehended  tho  method,  and  the  limits 
of  such  a  practice.  Nor  was  the  harmony  of  colours  better 
understood  by  any  other  artists,  insomuch,  tht^  the  mode  of 
assimilating  and  of  contrasting  them  m&y  be  considered  as 
the  second  source  of  the  delightful  and  lively,  so  predominant 
in  their  works,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  Titian  and  his 
contemporaries. 

Such  skill  was  not  merely  confined  to  th«  fleshy  parts,  in 
whose  colour  the  disciples  of  Titian  have  so  far  excelled  evefy 
other  school ;  it  extended  also  to  the  drapery.  For  indeed, 
there  are  no  pieces  of  velvets,  of  stuffs,  or  of  crapes,  which 
they  did  not  imitajbe  to  perfection,  more  particularly  in  their 
portraits,  in  which  the  Venetiaits  of  that  period  abounded^ 
displaying  specimens  the  most  ornamental  and  beautifid. 
The  Cavalier  Mengs  is  of  opinion,  that  also  to  this  branch  of 
the  art,  requiring  the  strictest  attention  to  truth,  and  con- 
ferring a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  up<m  a  picture,  may  be  in 
some  measure  attributed  the  degree  of  pow«r  and  troth 
acquired  by  those  eminent  colourists.  Their  merit  was  moxe- 
over  conspicuous  in  imitating  every  kind  of  work  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  every  species  of  metal ;  so  much  so,  that  there  aie 
no  royal  palaces  or  lordly  feasts,  read  of  in  any  poet,  whiofa. 
do  not  appear  more  nobly  represented  in  some  Venetian 
paintings. .  It  was  equally  remarkable  in  point  of  laudsciqpe, 
which  sometii^ies  surpassed  the  efforts  of  the  Flemish  paint^cs, 
and  in  architectural  views,  which,  with  a  magnificenoe 
unknown  elsewhere,  they  succeeded  in  introducing  into  thm 
compositions,  as  we  had  before  occasion  to  observe  of  the 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  a  species  of  industry  ex- 
tremely favourable,  likewise,  .to  the  distribution,  the  variety^ 
and  to  the  complete  effect  of  groups  of  figures. 

In  these  extensive  compositions,  which  about  the  period  of 
the  Bellini  a.bounded  in  half-length  or  diminutive  figures^ 
there  has  since  been  dii^layed  a  grandeur  of  proportions 
wliich  has  led  the  way  to  the  most  enlarged  productions,  on 
the  scale  we  have  more  recently  seen.  The  most  terrifie 
among  these  is  the  Supper  of  Paolo  Yeroneae,  at  S.  Gior^ 
gio^  in  which  tha  gifts  of  natiue  are  so  nobly  seconded  by  th» 
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exhibitioii  of  talent,  which  appears  to  hare  been  transmitted 
by  saocession  through  this  school,  nearly  until  the  present 
'  day.  Snch  ability  consists  in  finely  designing  all  the  details 
of  any  work,  however  great,  incloding  the  transmission  and 
gradations  of  light,  so  that  the  eye  of  itself  seems  to  follow 
its  track,  and  embraces  the  entire  effect  from  one  end  of  the 
eanvaff  to  the  other.  And  it  has  been  obserred  by  several 
who  have  witnessed  ancient  paintings  (a  violation  of  good 
taste,  of  late  bat  too  common),  cat  np  and  curtailed  to  a^pt 
^hem  to  the  size  of  walls  and  doors,  that  snch  an  operation 
often  sncceeds  toterably  well  with  the  pictures  of  other  schools, 
but  is  extremely  difficult  with  those  of  the  Venetians ;  so  in- 
timately is  one  part  connected  with  another,  and  harmonized 
with  the  whole. 

These,  along  with  other  similar  qualities  that  flatter  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  that  attract  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, and  seem  to  transport  the  mind  by  the  novelty  and 
the  reality  of  the  representation,  constitute  a  style  which  is 
termed  by  Reynolds,  the  ornamental,  who,  likewise,  among 
all  the  schools,  yidlds  the  palm  in  thia  to  the  Yenetians ;  a 
style  afterwards  introduced  by  Yovet  into  France,  by  Rubens 
into  Flanders,  and  by  Giordano  into  Naples  and  into  Spain. 
The  same  English  critic  places  it  in  the  second  rank,  next  to 
the  grand   style,  and   remarks   that   the   professors   of  the 
sublime  were  fearful  of  falling  into  luxurious  and  pompous 
exliibitions  of  the  accessaries ;  no  less  because  prejudicial  to 
the  artist's  industry  in  point  of  design  and  in  point  of  expres- 
sion, than  because  the  transitory  impression  which  it  produces 
upon  the  spectator  seldom  reaches  the  heart.     And  truly^  as 
the  sablime  of  Tully  is  more  simple  than  the  ornament  of 
Pliny,  and  seems  to  dread  any  excitement  of  admiration  for 
the  beautiful,   lest   its   energy  should   be   unnerved  by  too 
studied  a  degree  of  elegance ;  so  is  it  with  the  grandeur  of 
Michaelangelo  and  of  Rafiaello,  that  without  seeking  to  ec- 
cnpj  us  with  the  illusions  of  art,  goes  at  once  to  the  heart ; 
terrifies  or  inspires  us ;  awakens  emotions  of  pity,  of  venera- 
tioo,  and  the  love  of  truth,  exalting  us,  as  it  were,  above  oni- 
selTes,  and  leading  us  to  indulge,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
ihe  most  delicious  of  all  feelings,  in  that  of  wonder.     It  is 
upon  this  account  that  Bdynolds  considered  it  dangerous  for 
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students  to  become  enamoured  of  the  Venetian  style;  an 
opinion  which,  judiciously  understood,  may  prove  of  much 
service  to  such  artists  as  are  calculated  to  succeed  in  the 
more  sublime.  But  since  amidst  such  diversity  of  talent, 
there  must  appear  artists  better  adapted  to  adorn  than  to  ex- 
press, it  would  not  be  advisable  that  their  genius  should  be 
urged  into  a  career  in  which  it  will  leave  them  always  among 
the  last,  withdrawing  them,  at  the  same  time,  from  another 
in  which  they  might  have  taken  the  lead.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, who  in  this  art  of  silent  eloquence  possesses  not  the 
energy  and  spirit  of  Demosthenes,  apply  himself  wholly, 
heart  and  soul,  to  the  elegance,  the  pomp,  and  the  copious- 
ness of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Let  it  not  from  this  be  supposed,  that  the  sole  merit  of  the 
Venetians  consists  in  surprising  the  spectator  by  the  effects 
of  ornament  and  colour,  and  that  the  customary  style  and 
true  method  of  painting  were  not  understood  in  those  parts. 
Yet  I  am  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many  foreigners,  who,  hav- 
ing never  removed  beyond  their  native  spot,  are  inclined  to 
pronounce  a  general  censure  upon  these  artists,  as  being  igno- 
rant of  design,  too  laboured  in  their  composition,  unacquainted 
with  ideal  beauty,  and  even  unable  to  understand  expression, 
costume  and  grace ;  finally,  that  the  rapidity  so  much  in 
vogue  with  the  whole  of  the  school,*  led  them  to  despise  tho 
rules  of  art,  not  permitting  them  to  complete  the  work  before 
them,  out  of  an  anxiety  to  engage  in  other  labours,  for  the 
sake  of  the  profits  afforded  by  them.  To  some  of  their 
painters,  doubtless,  these  observations  may  apply,  but  as- 
suredly not  to  the  whole ;  for  if  one  city  be  obnoxious  to 
them,  another  is  not  so  much  so ;  or  if  they  can  be  affirmed  of 
a  certain  epoch  or  class  of  artists,  it  would  be  an  idle  at- 
tempt to  fix  them  upon  all.     This  school  is  in  truth  most 

*  It  is  related  by  Vasari,  that  Titian  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  natu- 
ral objects  fh>m  the  life,  without  making  any  previous  design,  *'  a  prac- 
tice adopted  for  many  years  by  the  Venetian  painters,  by  Giorgione,  by 
Palma,  by  Pordenone,  and  others  who  never  visited  Rome,  nor  studied 
other  specimens  df  greater  perfection  than  their  own."  I  know  not  how 
lar  the  above  writer  was  acquainted  with  their  method.  But  their  designs 
are  still  extant  in  various  collections ;  and  the  Cartoon  of  the  celebrated 
S.  Agostino,  painted  by  Pordenone  in  that  city,  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  Count  Chiappini  in  Piacenza,  in  good  condition* 
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abundant,  no  less  in  artists  than  in  fine  examples  in  eveiy 
characteristic  of  the  art ;  but  neither  one  nor  the  other  are 
sufficiently  known  and  appreciated.  Yet  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  wul  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  both ; 
and  after  having  cultivated  an  acquuntanoe  with  the  Bellini, 
the  Giorgioni,  and  the  Titians,  besides  other  masters,  will 
trace,  bb  it  were  from  one  parent  stock,  the  various  offishoots 
transplanted  throughout  the  state,  imbibing,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  vicinity  of  other  climes,  new  tastes 
and  qualities,  wiUiont  losing  at  the  same  time  their  original 
and  native  liavour.  And  if  in  the  progress  of  our  histoxy, 
we  shall  here  and  there,  among  plants  of  nobler  growth,  meet 
with  some  ^^  lazzi  sorbi,"  to  use  the  words  of  our  poet,  some 
bitter  apples,  growing  at  their  side ;  let  these  only  be  at- 
tacked ;  but  let  not  the  disgrace  attaching  to  a  few  careless 
artists  be  calunmiously  extended  to  the  whole  of  their  schooL 
The  happy  era  we  are  now  entering  upon  commences  with 
Giorgione  and  with  Titian,  two  names  which,  connected 
together,  yet  in  competition  with  each  other,  divided  between 
them,  ajs  it  were,  the  whole  body  of  disciples  throughout  the 
capital  and  the  state ;  insomuch  that  we  find  no  city  that  had 
not  more  or  less  adopted  for  its  model  one  or  other  of  these 
masters.  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  them  separately,  each 
with  his  own  class,  as  I  believe  such  a  method  most 
fevourable,  to  shew  how  the  whole  of  the)  school  I  am  describ- 
ing was  aJmost  entirely  derived  and  propagated  horn  two 
masters  of  a  similar  styk.  Giorgio  BarbareUi,  of  Gastelfranoo, 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giorgione,  horn  a 
certain  grandeur  conferr^  upon  him  by  nature,  no  less  of 
mind  than  form,  and  which  appears  also  impressed  upon  his 
productions,  as  the  character  is  said  to  be  in  the  hand-writing, 
was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  But  impelled  by 
a  spirit  conscious  of  its  own  powers,  he  despised  that  minute- 
ness in  the  art  which  yet  remained  to  be  exploded,  at  once 
substituting  for  it  a  certain  freedom  and  audacity  of  manner, 
in  which  the  perfection  of  painting  consists.  In  this  view  he 
may  be  said  to  be  an  inventor ;  no  artist  before  his  time 
.  having  acquired  that  mastery  of  his  pencil,  so  hardy  and 
determined  in  its  strokes,  and  producing  such  an  efiect  in  the 
distance.     From  that  period  he  continued  to  ennoble  his 
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manner,  rendering  tlie  contours  more  round  and  ample,  the 
fore-ahortenings  more  new,  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
more  warm  and  lively,  aa  well  as  the  motion?  of  his  figures. 
His  drapery,  witili  all  the  other  aeeessaries  of  the  art,  became 
more  select,  the  gradations  of  the  different  colours  more  soft 
and  natural,  and  his  chiarOecuro  more  powerful  and  effective. 
It  was  in  this  last,  indeed,  that  Yraietsan  painting  was  the 
nsoBt  deficient,  while  it  had  %een  introduced  into  ^e  rest  of 
the  aehools  by  Tinci  previoro  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yasazi  is  of  opiii»»i  Hiat  from  ike  same  irtist,  or  raider  from 
some  of  his  designs,  it  was  first  acquised  by  Giorgione,  a  sup- 
poation  liiat  Boschinl  wiii  not  admit,  maintaining  that  he 
w«B  only  indebted  for  it  to  himself,  being  his  own  master  and 
scholar.     And,  in  truth,  the  taste  of  Lionardoy  and  of  the 
Milaaiese  artists  who  aequnred  It  fiiom  him,  not  only  differs  in 
point  of  design,  inclining  in  the  contouis  and  in  the  features 
more  towards  the  gTaeeM  and  the  beautiful,  while  Oio];gione 
affocts  zs&er  a  round  and  full  expression ;  but  it  is  contrasted 
wstli  ky  likewrae,  in  the  chiaroscuro.     The  composition  of 
Lbnardo  abounds  much  more  in  shades,  which  are  gradually 
ssibened  with  greater  core ;  while  in  r^Eird  to  his  lights  he  is 
far  mofe  epvring,  and  studies  to  unite  them  in  a  anall  space 
witka  degree  of  vividness  that  produces  surprise.  Giorgione's 
oonposition,  on  the  odier  hand,  is  more  cl^  and  open,  and 
willi  less  i^ade ;  his  middle  tints,  also,  partake  in  nothing  of 
the  iron-cast  and  grey,  but  are  natural  and  beautiful ;  and  in 
short,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  style  of  Coreggio,  if  Mengs 
at  least  judges  rightly,  than  to  any  other  master.     StiU  I  am 
far  ham  concluding  that  Vinci  in  no  way  contributed  to  the 
formation  <rf  GiorgioB«rs  new  manner ;  every  improvement  in 
the  art  havii^  token  its  rise  from  some  former  one,  which 
being  admired  for  its  novelty,  became  &miliar  to  surrounding 
artists  by  esAmple,  and  to  more  distant  ones  by  its  reputation, 
thus  adding  what  was  before  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the 
art.     And  in  this  way  have  geniuses  in  different  parts  arisen, 
destined  to  increase  and  improve  such  advantages.     This,  if  I 
mistake  not,  has  been  the  case  with  the  science  of  perspective, 
sub^quent  to  the  time  of  Pier  della  Francesca ;  with  regard 
to  fore-shortening  after  Melozzo ;  and  also  with  chiaroscuro 
a£l;er  Lionardo. 
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The  works  of  Giorgiono  wer^  for  the  chief  part,  executed 
in  fresco,  upon  the  fa9ades  of  the  houses,  more  partiealariy  in 
Venice,  where  there  now  remains  scarcely  a  lelic  of  them,  as 
if*  to  remind  us  only  of  what  have  penshed.  Many  of  his 
pictures,  on  the  other  hand,  both  there  and  in  other  places, 
painted  in  oil  and  preserved  in  private  houses,  are  found  in 
excellent  condition ;  the  caujse  <^  which  is  attributed  to  the 
strong  mixture  of  tiie  colours,  and  to  the  full  and  liberal  use 
of  his  penciL  In  particular  we  meet  with  portraits,  remark- 
able for  the  soul  of  their  expression,  for  the  air  of  their  heads, 
the  novelty  of  the  garments,  of  the  hair,  of  the  plumes,  and  of 
the  arms,  no  less  than  for  the  lively  imitation  of  the  living 
ifiesh,  in  which,  however  warm  and  sanguine  are  the  tints 
which  he  applied,  he  adds  to  i^em  so  much  grace,  that  in 
finite  of  thousands  of  imitat^^  he  still  stands  alone.  In 
adialyzing  some  of  l^ese  tints,  Bidolfi  discovered  that  they 
bore  little  resemblance  to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  quite  distinct  from  those  tawny,  brown,  and  azure  colours, 
since  introduced  at  the  expense  of  the  more  natural.  Such  of 
his  pictures  as  are  composed  in  the  style  of  his  Dead  Christ, 
in  the  Monte  di  Pietl  at  Trevigi,  the  S.  Omobono,  at 
the  Scuola  de'  Sarti,  in  Venice,  or  the  Tempest  stilled 
by  the  Saint,  at  that  of  S.  Marco,  in  which  among  other 
figures  are  those  of  three  rowers  drawn  naked,  exceU^nt 
both  in  their  design  and  their  attitudes ;  such  are  the  rarest 
tnnmphs  of  his  art.  The  city  of  Milan  possesses  two  of  an 
oblong  shape,  in  which  several  of  the  figoies  extend  beyond 
the  proportions  of  Poussin,  and  may  be  prononnced  rather  full 
than  beautifuL  One  of  these  is  to  be  viewed  at  the 
Ambrosiana,  the  other  in  the  archiepisoopal  palace ;  esteemed 
by  some  the  happiest  effort  of  Giorgione  that  now  survives.* 
It  represents  the  child  Moses  just  rescued  from  the  Nile, 
and  presented  to  the  daughter  of  Pharoah.  Very  few  colours, 
but  well  harmonized  and  distributed,  and  finely  broken  with 
the  shade,  produce  a  sort  of  austere  union,  if  I  maybe  allowed 
the  expression,  and  may  be  assimilated  to  a  piece  of  music 
composed  of  few  notes,  but  skilfully  adapted,  and  delightful 
beyond  any  more  neisy  combination  of  sounds. 

*  It  has  been  removed  from  the  archieDiBcopal  palace  into  that  of 
Brera,  and  now  adorns  the  R.  R.  Galkry 
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Giorgipne  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  in  1511. 
Thus  his  productions,  rather  than  the  pupils  he  educated, 
remained  to  instruct  the  Venetians.  Yasari,  however,  men- 
tions several  who  have  been  contested  by  other  writers.  A 
Pietro  Luzzo  is  recorded  by  Ridolfi; — a  native  of  Feltre, 
called  Zarato,  or  Zarotto, — ^who  after  being  a  pupil  became 
a  rival  of  Giorgione,  and  seduced  from  his  house  a  woman, 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  at  whose  loss,  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  the  disappointed  artist  died  in 
despair.  By  others,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a  disease  contracted  during  his  intercourse  with  the  same 
lady.  This  Zarato,  as  we  r^  in  a  MS.  history  of  Feltre^ 
and  upon  a  MS.  upon  the  pictures  of  Udine,  is  the  same 
whom  Yasari  entitles,  Morto  da  Feltro ;  and  adds,  that 
he  went  when  young  to  Rome,  and  subsequently  flourished  in 
Florence  and  elsewhere,  distinquished  for  his  skill  in  gro- 
tesques; of  which  more  hereafter.  Going  afterwards  to 
Yenice,  he  is  known  to  have  assisted  Giorgione  in  the  paint- 
ings he  made  for  the  Fondaco  de'  Tedescbi,.  about  the  year 
1505 ;  and,  lastly,  having  remained  some  time  at  his  native 
place,  he  embraced  a  military  life,  obtaining  the  rank  of 
captain.  Proceeding  to  Zara,  he  fell  in  battle  near  that 
place  in  his  forty-fifth  year ;  at  least  such  is  the  account  of 
Yasari.  From  the  mention  of  his  native  place  of  Feltre, 
his  assisting  Giorgione  in  his  works,  and  his  surnames  of 
Zarato  and  Morto,  I  think  there  is  some  degree  of  probability 
in  the  assertion  contained  in  these  MSS.  though  the  dates  at- 
taching to  the  life  of  Morto  in  Yasari  will  not  countenance 
the  supposition  of  Ridolfi,  of  his  being  the  pupil  of  Giorgione, 
.  a  man  considerably  younger  than  himself ;  so  that  I  should 
conjecture  that  Ridolfi  may  have  denominated  him  a  scholar 
of  Giorgione,  because,  when  already  of  a  mature  age,  he 
painted  under  him  as  his  assistant.  Notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Yasari,  he  had  a  tolerable  genius  for  figures,  and 
in  the  history  already  cited,  written  by  Cambrucci,  and  in 
possession  of  the  bishop  of  Feltre^  a  picture  of  our  Lady 
between  Saints  Francesco  and  Antonio,  placed  at  S.  Spirito, 
and  another  at  YiUabruna,  besides  a  figure  of  Curtius  on 
horseback,  upon  a  house  at  Teggie,  are  attributed  to  his  hand. 
We  gather  from  the  same  history  that  another  Luzzi,  by 
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name  Lorenzo,  a  contemporaiy  and  perhaps  friend  of  Pietroy 
painted  rery  skilfoUy  in  fresco,  at  the  church  of  S.  Stefano ; 
and  that  he  was  equally  snecessfal  in  oils,  he  himself  assures 
ns  in  his  altar-piece  of  the  proto-martyr  S.  Stefano,  con- 
spicuous for  correctness  of  design,  heauty  of  forms,  force  of 
tints,  and  hearing  his  name  and  the  date  of  1511. 

The  most  distinguished  disciple  of  the  school  of  Gioigione 
is  Sehastiano,  a  Venetian,  commonly  called,  from  the  habit 
and  office  he  assumed  at  Rome,  Fra  Sehastiano  del  Piombo. 
Having  left  Gian  Bellini,  he  attached  himself  to  Giorgione, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  colours,  and  the  fulness  of  his  forms, 
imitated  him  better  than  any  other  artist.  An  altar-piece 
in  S.  Gio.  Crisostomo,  from  lus  hand,  was  by  some  mistaken 
for  the  work  of  his  master ;  so  strikingly  does  it  abound  with 
his  manner.  It  may  be  presumed,  indeed,  that  he  was 
assisted  in  the  design ;  Sehastiano  being  known  to  possess  no 
surprising  richness  of  invention, — slow  in  the  composition  of 
most  of  his  figures;  irresolute;  eager  to  undertake,  but 
difficult  to  commence,  and  most  difficult  in  the  completion. 
Hence  we  rarely  meet  with  any  of  his  histories  or  his  altar- 
pieces,  compan^e  to  the  Nativity  of  the  .Virgin,  at  S. 
Agostino,  in  Perugia,  or  the  Flagellazione,  at  the  Osser- 
vanti  of  Viterbo,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  picture  in  the 
city.  Pictures  for  private  rooms,  and  portraits,  he  painted 
in  great  number,  and  with  comparative  ease;  and  we  no- 
where meet  with  more  beautiful  hands,  more  rosy  flesh  tints, 
or  more  novel  accessaries  than  in  these.  Thus,  in  taking  the 
portrait  of  Pietro  Aretino,  he  distinguished  ^ve  different 
tints  of  black  in  his  dress ;  imitating  with  exactness  those  of 
the  velvet,  of  the  satin,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Being  invited 
to  Rome  by  Agostino  Chigi,  and  there  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
first  colourists  of  his  time,  he  painted  in  competition  with 
Pemzzi,  and  with  Raffaello  himself ;  and  the  rival  labours  of 
all  three  are  still  preserved  in  a  haU  of  the  Farnesina»  at 
that  period  the  house  of  the  Chigi. 

Sehastiano  became  aware,  that  in  such  a  competition,  his 
Own  design  wou}d  not  appear  to  much  advantage  in  Rome^ 
and  he  improved  it.  But  occasionally  he  fell  into  some 
harshness  of  maiiner,  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  there  en- 
countered.    Yet,  in  several  of  his  works,  he  was  assisted  by 
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MicbdoDgelo,  &om  whose  design  he  painted  that  Piei^ 
placed  at  the  •Conventiiali  of  Yiterho,  and  the  Transfigura- 
tion, with  the  other  pieces  which  he  produced,  daring  six 
years,  for  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  at  Rome.  It  is  stated  bj 
Yasari,  that  Michelangelo  united  with  him,  in  order  to  op- 
pose the  too  favourable  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans^ 
of  Raffaello.  He  adds,  that  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
Sebastiano  was  uniyersally  esteemed  the  first  artist  of  his 
time,  upheld  by  the  CaiYOur  of  Michelangelo;  GiuHo  Ro- 
mano, and  the  rest  of  the  riyal  school,  being  all  inferior  to 
him.  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  judge  of  a  &ot,  which,  if 
discredited,  seems  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  historian, 
and,  if  received,  reflects  very  litUe  credit  upon  Buonarotti ; 
and  the  reader  will  do  best,  perhaps,  to  decide  for  himself. 
The  name  of  Sebastiano  must  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  in- 
ventors, for  his  new  method  of  oil  painting  upon  stone,  upon 
which  plan  he  executed  the  Flagellazione,  for  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  a  work  as  much  defaced  by  time  as  the  others 
which  he  made  in  fresco  remain  at  the  same  place  entire. 
He  coloured  also  upon  stone  several  pictures  for  private 
houses,  a  practice  highly  esteemed  at  its  earlier  period,  but 
which  was  soon  abandoned  owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  carriage. 
Upon  this  phw,  or  some  other  resembling  it^  we  find  several 
pictures  of  the  sixteenth  century  executed,  and  which,  at  this 
period,  are  esteemed  in  museums  real  antiques.* 

*  I  made  mention  elsewhere  of  P.  Eederid's  sapporition,  as  bdng  at 
least  probable,  that  F.  Sebastiano  was  the  same  person  as  F.  Maroo 
Pensaben,  a  Dominican.  The  year  of  their  birth  is  certainly  the  same. 
Bat  other  dates  are  too  discordant ;  if,  indeed,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  what  Vasari  has  written  of  Sebastiano,  in  his  life  of  him,  as 
wdi  as  in  those  of  Sansio  and  Penuzi,  is  merely  fandfol.  It  is  by  no 
means  worth  our  while  to  draw  minute  comparisons  between  the  epochs 
of  these  two  painters.  In  1520,  we  found  Pensaben  in  Venice ;  next  at 
TVevigi,  where  he  remained  till  July,  1521.  Now,  Sebastiano,  the  Venetian, 
was,  at  this  very  period,  at  Rome*.  The  Car.  Giulio  de'  Medici  had  com- 
mitted to  Raffaelio  the  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  which,  having 
Iiardly  completed,  that  artist  died  on  Good  Friday,  1520 ;  and  during  the 
same  time,  as  if  in  competition  with  Raffaelio,  Sebastiano  was  employed 
in  painting  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  for  the  same  cardinal,  which, 
s6on  after,  was  exhibited  along  with  the  Transfiguration,  and  then  sent 
into  France.  More  still— be  likewise  drew  the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Agata, 
for  the  cardinal  of  Aragona ;  a  piece  which,  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  was 
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Among  the  disomies  of  the  schdol  of  QioTgioiie,  ireie»  like- 
wise, Gia  da  Udine  and  FrsnoeBCO  Toibido,  a  Yeroneee,  who 
has  heen  somamed  U  MorOy  and  hoth  were  distiDgnished 
paEmetiaeis  of  his  tints.  In  regard  to  GiOTanni,  afterwards  a 
pupil  of  Ba&ello,  we  have  written,  and  we  shall  again  write 
elsewhere.  Moro  remained  but  little  with  Giorgioae,  a  mneh 
l<Higer  while  with  Liberale.  Of  this  last  he  imitated  yeiy 
tnd J  both  the  diligenoe  and  the  design,  in  the  feimer  even 
sozpasHng  him;  always  a  serere  critio  mpm  himself  and 
dow  in  eompleting  his  undertakings.  We  laiely  meet  with 
him  in  altar-pieces,  still  more  rarely  in  ooUections  of  paintings, 
for  which  he  was  often  emplojed  in  sacred  snbjeets  and  in 
pertnits ;  defident  in  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  we  eoald  wish 
to  see  somewhat  greater  freedom  of  hand.  In  the  dome  of 
Yexona^  he  painted  several  histories  in  fresco,  among  which  is 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  tmlj  admirable;  bat  the 
deragns  are  not  his,  Ginlio  Bonuuio  haying  prepared  the  car^ 
toons.  Ss  style  of  execution,  however,  is  cleariy  enough 
peroeiyed,  whkh,  in  respect  to  colouring  and  to  diiarosenro, 
discoy^B  him  to  be  an  artist,  as  Yasari  hais  recorded,  ^^  as  care* 
hi  in  regard  to  his  use  of  ooIouib,  as  any  other  who  flourished 
at  the  same  period." 

The  other  aamee  that  here  foQow  are  incinded,  according 
to  history,  in  the  train  of  Gioigkme,  not  as  his  pupils,  but  his 
mntators.  Yet  all  exhibit  traces  of  Bellini,  because  the 
Yenetian  mannec,  up  to  the  time  of  UntOTetto,  did  not  so 
mndt  aim  at  inyenting  new  things,  as  at  perfecting  such  as 
had  sJready  been  discoyered ;  not  so  desirous  of  relinquishing 
the  taste  of  the  Bellini,  as  of  modemicing  it  upon  the  model  of 
Titian  and  Giorgione.  Hence  it  arose,  that  a  people  of  pain- 
tens  were  formed  in  a  taste  extremely  uniform;  and  the 
exaggerated  obserration,  ^^tfaat  whoever  had  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  one  Yenedan  artist  of  that  age,  knew  them 

la  poHOBOoa  of  the  ddce  of  Urbiao ;  then  in  the  Ptduzo  Pitti  at  Florence, 
whence  It  pnaed  into  Fnmce.  There  is  the  name  of  Sebastianns  Venetus, 
and  the  year  U20,  affxed  to  it.  Thia  artist  therefore  can,  by  no  nieani, 
be  ooi^unded  with  F.  If  aico,  nor  the  painting  of  this  last  at  Trevigi  be 
ascribed  to  the  former.  Sncb  «  mistaken  opinion  has  been  attributed  to 
oae  by  the  learned  P.  Federici  CtoI.  i.  p.  120)  ;  but  on  what  ground  I 
know  not. 
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alV'  seemed  to  have  some  'ground  in  truth.  But  still,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  exaggeration,  as  there  is  certainly  much  diver- 
sity  of  style  and  merit  when  compared  with  one  another. 
Among  the  leading  disciples  of  Giorgione  are  to  be  ranked 
three,  who  belong  to  the  city  or  territory  of  Bergamo,  and 
these  are  Lotto,  as  is  most  generally  supposed,  Palma,  and 
Oariani.  They  resemble  their  master  most  frequently  in  ful- 
ness, but  in  the  mixture  and  selection  of  colours  they  often 
appear  of  the  school  of  Lombardy.  More  particularly  in 
Cariani  there  is  apparent  a  certain  superficies,  like  that  of 
wax,  equally  diffused  over  the  canvas,  which  shines  so  as  to 
enliven  the  eye ;  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  with  but  little 
light,  appears  in  full  relief,  a  result  which  others  have  ako 
noticed  in  the  works  of  Coreggio. 

The  name  of  Lorenzo  Lotto  is  recorded  by  Yasari  and 
elsewhere,  in  which  accounts  his  country  is  considered  as 
consisting  of  the  entire  state,  as  he  himself,  indeed,  affixed  to 
his  picture  of  S.  Ohristoforo  di  Loreto,  ^'  Laurentius  Lottus 
Pictor  Venetus."*  The  late  annotator  of  Vasari,  observing 
the  grace  of  countenance  and  the  turn  of  the  eyes  remarkable 
in  his  pictures,  supposed  him  to  be  a  disciple  of  Vinci,  an 
opinion  that  might  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Lomazzo^ 
who  mentions  the  names  of  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  Lorenzo  Lotto 
together,  both  being  imitators,  in  the  distribution  of  their 
lights,  of  da  Yinci.  Lotto  most  likely  profited  by  his  vici- 
nity to  Milan,  in  order  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with,  and 
to  imitate  Yinci  in  many  points ;  though  I  am  not,  therefore, 
inclined  to  discredit  the  account  which  gives  him  for  a  pupil 
to  Bellini,  and  a  rival  to  Castelfranco.     But  the  style  of  the 

*  We  coiifeM  our  obligations  to  Sig.  Giuseppe  Beltramelli,  who  informs 
us,  in  a  work  published  in  1806,  that  this  painter,  generally  supposed  from 
Bergamo,  was  really  a  Venetian,  being  thus  mentioned  in  a  public  oon- 
tnict:  **M.  Laurentius  Lottus  deVenetiis  nunc  habitator  Bergomi." 
Father  Federici,  who,  on  the  strength  of  some  historian,  pronounces  him 
of  Trevigi,  brings  forward  another  document  in  which  Lotto  is  called, 
"  D.  Laurentii  Lotti  pictoris,  et  de  presenti  Tanrini  commorantis."  If, 
therefore,  "  habitator  Bergomi "  does  not  prove  him  a  native  of  Bergamo, 
will  the  words  "  Tarrisii  commorantis ''  make  him  a  native  of  Trevigi  ? 
But  Father  Aifo,  in  one  of  his  earliest  pictures,  found  him  entitled  '*  1^- 
visinus."  Who,  however,  can  assure  us  that  it  is  in  fact  the  hand* 
writing  of  Lotto,  which  he  there  found  written  ? 
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disciples  of  Lionardo,  so  nziifonn  in  Loini  and  in  the  other 
Milanese,  is  veiy  slightly  perceptible  in  the  productions  of 
Lotto.  His  manner  is,  in  truth,  wholly  Venetian,  bold  in  its 
colours,  luxurious'  in  its  draperies,  and  like  Giorgione,  of  a 
deep  red  in  the  fleshy  parts.  His  hand,  however,  is  less  bold 
and  free  than  that  of  the  latter,  whose  loftier  character  he  is 
fond  of  tempering  with  the  play,  as  it  were,  of  his  middle  tints  ; 
selecting,  at  the  same  time,  lighter  forms,  to  whose  heads  he 
giyes  a  character  more  placid  and  a  beauty  more  ideal.  In 
the  back-ground  of  his  pictures  he  often  retains  a  peculiar 
clear  or  azure  colour,  which,  if  it  do  not  harmonize  so  much 
with  the  figures,  confers  distinctness  on  each  individual,  and 
presents  them  in  a  very  lively  manner  to  the  eye.  His  pictures 
of  S.  Antonio,  at  the  Dominicans  in  Venice,  and  of  S.  Niccolo, 
at  the  Carmine,  which  design  he  repeated  in  the  S.  Vincenzlo, 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Recanati,  are  compositions  extremely 
novel  and  original.  In  his  otJiers  he  varies  little  from  the 
ofiual  style ;  that  of  a  Madonna  seated  on  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded with  saints,  with  cherubs  in  the  air,  or  upon  the 
steps.  Yet  these  he  relieves  by  the  novelty  of  perspective, 
or  by  attitudes,  or  contrasted  views.  Thus  m  his  specimen  of 
the  8.  Bartolommeo,  at  Bergamo,  entitled  by  Ridolfi,  won- 
'  derfnl,  he  bestows  upon  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus  such 
finely  diversified  and  contrasted  motions,  that  they  seem  as  if 
conversing  with  the  holy  bystanders,  the  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  hand.  And  in  that  of  S.  Spirito,  spark- 
ling as  it  were  with  graces,  we  meet  with  a  figure  of  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  drawn  as  a  child,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  in  the  act  of  embracing  a  lamb,  and  expressing  so 
natural  and  lively  a  joy,  at  once  so  simple  and  innocent,  with 
a  smile  so  beautiful,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  while  we 
gaze  upon  it,  that  Rafiaello  or  Correggio  could  have  gone  be- 
yond  it. 

Such  master-pieces  as  these,  with  others  that  are  to  be  seen 
at  Bergamo,  in  churches  and  private  collections,  place  him 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  first  luminaries  of  the  art.  If  Va- 
sari  did  not  fairly  appreciate  his  merits,  it  arose  only  from  his 
having  viewed  several  of  his  less  studied  and  less  noble 
pieces.  And  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  always  exhibited  the 
same  degree  of  excellence,. or  force  of  design.     The  period  in 
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wbich  lie  chiefly  flourished  may  be  computed  from  the  year 
1513,  when  he  was  selected,  among  many  profeBsora  of  repu- 
tation, to  adorn  the  altar  for  the  church  of  the  Dominicana  at 
Bergamo ;  and,  perhaps,  the  decline  of  his  powers  ought  to 
be  dated  from  1546,  an  epoch  inscribed  upon  his  pkstnre  of 
San  Jacopo  dell'  Orio,  in  Venice.  He  was  employed  also  at 
Aneona,  and  in  particnlar  at  the  c^nrch  oi  S.  Domimeo^  at 
Becanati,  where,  interspersed  among  pieces  of  superior  power, 
more  especiaUy  in  his  smaller  pictures,  we  detect  some  incor- 
lectness  in  his  extreraitieB,  and  stiffness  of  composition, 
resembling  that  of  Gian  Bellini ;  whether,  as  it  is  conjectiued 
by  Yasari,  they  were  among  the  eaiiiest,  or  more  probably 
amongst  some  of  his  latest  efforts  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
when  far  adTuaeed  in  years^  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  to 
lioreto,  a  little  way  from  Becanstti,  and  that  engaged  in  con- 
tinual soppHcaticm  to  the  Virgin,  in  order  fhut  she  might 
guide  him  into  a  better  method,  he  there  dosed  the  period  of 
-his  days  in  tranquillity. 

Jacopo  Palma,  commonly  called  Palma  Veeekioy  to  dia- 
tinguidki  him  from  his  great^nephew  Jacopo,  was  invariably 
considered  the  companion  and  riyal  of  Lotto,  until  such  time 
as  Combe  first  confused  the  historical  dates  relating  to  him. 
By  Ridolfi  we  are  told  that  Palma  employed  himself  in  com- 
pleting a  picture  left  impexfect  l^  Titian,  at  the  period  of  bis 
death  in  1576.  Upon  this,  and  similar  authorities^  Combe 
takes  occasion  to  postpone  the  birdi  ol  Ptdma,  until  154# ; 
adding  to  whidi  the  forty-eight  years  assigned  him  by  Vaaari, 
the  time  of  his  decease  is  placed  in  1588.  In  such  arrange- 
ment the  critic  seems  neither  to  hare  paid  attention  to  the 
style  of  Jacopo,  still  retaining  some  traces  of  the  antique,  iier 
to  the  authority  of  Ridolfl,  who  makes  him  the  master  of  Be- 
nifazio,  any  move  than  to  Vasari's  testimony,  in  the  wodL 
published  in  1568,  declaring  him  to  haye  died  several  yeais 
before  that  period  in  Venice.  He  does  not  even  consider, 
what  he  might  more  easily  have  ascertained,  that  there  was 
another  Jacopo  Palma,  great-nephew  of  the  elder,  who,  ae^ 
cording  to  the  anthori^  of  Boschnri  (p.  110),  was  a  pupil  of 
Titian's  as  long  as  the  latter  survived ;  and  that  Biddii,  on 
this  occadion,  entitled  him  Pmlma  without  the  addition  ef 
jfounger  (m  accon^  of  its  being  so  extimnely  vaiinMj 
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sny  would  confound  him  with  the  elder  Palma.*  Such,  not- 
withstanding, was  the  ease,  and  is,  in  fact,  onlj  a  slight  sample 
of  the  inaccuracies  of  the  whole  work.  The  same  error  has 
been  repeated  by  too  many  authors,  even  among  the  Italians ; 
and  the  most  amu^ng  of  all  is,  that  Palma  the  elder  is  said  to 
have  heen  bom  about  the  year  1540,  while,  almost,  in  the  same 
breath,  the  younger  Palma  is  declared  to  have  been  bom  in 
1544.  So  much  must  here  suffice  as  to  his  age,  proceeding  in 
the  next  instance  to  his  style. 

Much  attached  to  the  method  of  Giorgione,  he  aimed  at 
attaining  his  clearness  of  expression,  and  viyacity  of  colouring. 
In  his  celebrated  picture  of  Saint  Barbara,  at  S.  Maria  For- 
mosa, one  of  his  most  powerful  and  characteristic  productions, 
Jacopo  more  especially  adopted  him  as  his  model.  In  some 
of  his  other  pieces,  he  more  nearly  approaches  Titian,  a  re- 
semblance, we  are  told  by  Bidolfi,  consisting  in  the  peculiar 
grace  which  he  acquired  from  studying  the  earliest  productions 
of  that  great  master.  Of  this  kind  is  the  Supper  of  Christ, 
painted  for  Santa  Maria  Mater  Dominiy  with  the  Virgin  at 
San  Ste&no  di  Yicenaa,  executed  with  so  much  sweetness  of 
expression  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  his  happiest  productions. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  styles  to  be  met  with  in  the 
grand  Carrara  collection,  as  given  in  the  list  of  Count  Tassi 
(p.  9S).  Finally,  Zanetti  is  of  opinion  that  in  some  others  he 
displays  a  more  original  genius,  as  exemplified  in  the  Epiphany 
of  the  island  of  Saint  Helena,t  where  he  equally  shines  in  the 
character  of  a  naturalist  who  selects  well,  who  carefully  dis- 
poses his  draperies,  and  who  composes  according  to  good  rules. 
The  distinguishing  character  then  of  his  pieces  is  diligence, 
refinement,  and  a  harmony  of  tints,  so  great  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  the  pencil ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  one  of  his 
historians,  that  be  long  occupied  himself  in  ihe  production  of 
each  piece,  and  frequently  retouched  it.  In  the  mixture  of 
his  colours,  as  well  as  other  respects,  he  often  resembles  Lotto, 
and  if  less  animated  and  sublime,  he  is,  perhaps,  generally 
speaking,  more  beautiful  in  the  form  of  his  heads,  especially 
in  those  of  boys  and  women.     It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that 

*  Several  works  of  the  eider  Fahna  are  met  with  in  Sermalfca,  a  place 
m  the  proyince  of  Bergamo.    A. 
t  This  picture  is  bow  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteea  of  !lfilaii. 
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in  soTeral  of  Ms  countenances  he  expressed  the  likeness  of  his 
daughter  Yiolante,  very  nearly  related  to  Titian,  and  a  por- 
trait of  whom,  by  the  hand  of  her  fsbther,  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
gallery  of  Sera,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  who  purchased  at 
Yenice  many  rarities  for  the  House  of  the  Medici,  as  well  as 
for  himself  (Boschini,  p.  368).  A  variety  of  pictures  in- 
tended for  private  rooms,  met  with  in  different  places  in  Italy, 
have  also  been  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Palma  ;  besides  por- 
traits, one  of  which  has  been  commended  by  Yasari  as  truly 
astonishing,  from  its  beauty  ;  and  Madonnas,  chiefly  drawn 
fdong  with  other  saints,  on  oblong  canvas;  a  practice  in 
common  use  by  many  artists  of  that  age,  some  of  whom  we 
have  already  recounted,  and  others  are  yet  to  come.  But  the 
least  informed  among  people  of  taste,  being  ignorant  of  their 
names,  the  moment  they  behold  a  picture  between  the  dryness 
of  Qiovanni  Bellini  and  the  softness  of  Titian,  pronounce  it  to 
be  a  Palma,  and  this,  more  particularly,  where  they  find  coun- 
tenances well  rounded  and  coloured,  landscape  exhibited  with 
care,  and  roseate  hues  in  the  drapery,  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  any  of  a  more  sanguine  dye.  In  this  way  Palma 
is  in  the  mouths  of  all,  while  other  artists,  also  very  numerous, 
are  mentioned  only  in  proportion  as  they  have  attached  their 
own  names  to  their  productions.  One  of  these,  resembling 
Palma  and  Lotto,  but  slightly  known  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Bergamo  and  some  adjacent  cities,  is  Giovanni  Cariani,  as  to 
whom  Yasari  is  altogether  silent  One  of  his  pieces,  repre- 
senting our  Saviour,  along  with  several  saints,  and  dated  151 4, 1 
have  myself  seen  at  Milan,  which  appears  to  have  been  alto- 
^ther  formed  upon  the  model  of  Giorgione.  If  I  mistake  not,  it 
is  a  juvenile  production,  and  when  compared  with  some  others, 
which  I  saw  atBergamo,  very  indifferent  in  its  forms.  The  meet 
excellent  of  any  from  his  hand,  is  a  Yirgin,  preserved  at  the 
Servi,  with  a  group  of  beatified  spirits,  a  choir  of  angels,  and  other 
angels  at  her  feet,  engaged  in  playing  upon  their  harps  in  concert. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  graceful  production,  delightfully  orna- 
mented with  landscape  and  figures  in  the  distance ;  very 
tastefal  in  its  tints,  which  are  blended  in  a  manner  equal  to 
the  most  studied  specimens  of  the  two  artists  of  Bergamo, 
already  mentioned ;  thus  forming  with  them  a  triumvirate, 
calculated  to  reflect  honour  upon  any  country.     It  has  been 
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stated  by  Tassi,  that  the  celebrated  Znccherelli  never  yigited 
Bergamo,  without  retaming  to  admire  the  beauties  of  this 
pietore,  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  finest  specimeae  of  the  art 
he  had  ever  beheld,  and  the  best  which  that  city  had  to 
boast.  Cariani  was  also  no  less  distinguished  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  as  we  gather  from  a  piece  belonging  to  the  counts 
Albani,  containing  various  portraits  of  that  noble  fiunilj ;  and 
which,  surrounded  with  specimens  of  the  best  coloorists^ 
would  almost  appear  to  be  the  only  one  deserving  of  peculiar 
admiration. 

The  city  of  Trevigi  may  boast  of  two  artists  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  though  widely  differing  from  each  other.  One 
of  these  is  Rocco  Marconi,  distinguished  by  Zanetti  amone 
some  of  the  best  disciples  of  Bellini,  and  erroneously  referred 
by  Ridolfi  to  the  school  of  Palma.  He  excelled  in  accuracy 
of  design,  taste  of  colouring,  and  diligence  of  hand,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  easy  in  his  contours,  and  for  the  most 
part  exhibiting  a  severity  almost  approaching  to  plebeian 
coarseness  in  lus  countenances.  Even  in  the  earliest  produc- 
tion attributed  to  him,  executed  in  the  year  1505,  and  pre- 
served in  the  church  of  San  Niccolo,  at  Trevigi,  Ridolfi 
detects  that  peculiar  clearness  of  style,  which  may  be  traced 
also  so  strongly  in  his  Three  Apostles,  at  SS.  Giovanni  and 
Paolo,  ajs  well  as  in  his  few  other  pictures  dispersed  among 
the  public  places.  Indeed,  half-length  figures  of  this  artist 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  private  collection^ 
though  he  can  boajst  no  single  specimen  so  beautiful,  or  so 
completely  Giorgionesque,  as  his  Judgment  of  the  Adulte- 
ress, to  be  seen  in  the  chapter  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and 
of  which  there  is  either  a  duplicate  or  a  copy  at  San  Pantaleo, 
and  in  other  places.  The  other  of  these  two  artists,  is  Paris 
Bordone,  the  elevation  of  whose  mind  and  genius  seemed  to 
correspond  with  that  of  his  birth.  After  having  been  a  pupil 
of  Titian  for  a  short  period,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  imita- 
tor of  Giorgione,  finally  adopting  an  originality  of  manner, 
whose  peculiar  grace  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any 
other  painter.  His  forms  may  truly  be  said  to  breathe,  to 
glow,  and  even  to  laugh,  with  a  force  of  colouring,  which,  in- 
capable of  displaying  a  (greater  degree  of  truth  than  that  of 
Titian,  aimed,  nevertheless,  at  more  variety  and  attraction ; 

^'OL.  II.  L 
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wliile,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  wanting  in  delicacy  of 
design,  novelty  of  drapery,  propriety  of  composition,  and  a 
peci^arlj^  liyely  air  of  the  heads.  In  the  chorch  of  S. 
Giobbe,  he  produced  a  picture  of  S.  Andrew  embracing  his 
Cross,  with  an  angel  seen  hoYering  aboye,  in  the  act  of  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  while  in  one  of 
the  two  saints,  represented  at  the  side,  he  drew  the  figure  of 
S.  Peter,  in  the  act  of  gazing  upon  him  with  a  kind  of  envy ; 
an  idea  equally  noyel  and  picturesque.  A  similar  method  he 
adopted  in  other  of  his  works,  produced  in  great  part  for  the 
ornament  of  his  native  place  and  its  vicinity.  Not  a  subject 
but  is  taken  from  the  antique ;  yet  each  of  them  is  treated 
with  originality.  Of  such  kind,  is  that  picture  of  a  true 
Paradise,  seen  m  the  Ognissanti  at  Trevigi,  and  those  evan- 
gelical mysteries  in  the  cathedral  of  the  same  <uty,  repre> 
sented  in  an  altar-piece,  divided  into  six  different  groups,  at 
the  request,  it  is  presumed,  of  the  person  who  engaged  him  to 
execute  it.  Here,  we  behold,  assembled  in  a  small  space, 
every  thing  of  the  most  pleasing  and  beautiful  kind,  which  he 
haa  elsewhere  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  his  works. 
In  Yenice,  his  representation  of  the  restoradon  of  the  ring  to- 
the  Doge,  by  a  fisherman,  possesses  a  high  roputation;  and 
this,  accompanied  with  that  of  the  Tempest,  shortly  before  de- 
scribed, by  Gior^one,  forms  an  admirable  contrast  in  its 
beauty  to  the  terrors  abounding  in  the  latter.  Decorated 
with  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture,  and  a  profusion  of 
%nimated  and  well-adapted  figures,  as  varied  in  thdr  actions 
as  in  their  draperies,  it  has  been  commended  by  Yasari  ss 
the  master-piece  of  his  labours.  The  same  artist  is,  likewise, 
highly  prized  in  collections.  Madonnas  of  his  are  to  be  met 
with,  characterized  by  the  uniformity  of  their  countenance,  as 
well  as  some  of  his  portraits,  often  attired  in  the  manner  of 
Giorgione,  and  composed  with  fine  and  novel  embellishments. 
Bdng  invited  to  the  court  of  Francis  II.,  he  acquired  the 
fiiivour  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  successor,  thus  enriching 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  He  had  a  son  who 
pursued  the  same  branches  of  the  art ;  but  £pom  his  picture  of 
Daniel,  remaining  at  Santa  Maria  Formosa^  in  Yenice,  it  is 
evident  how  very  inferior  he  must  have  been. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  one  Girolamo  da  Trevigi,  a 
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(Merent  ajrtist  to  his  namesake  already  m^itioned  bj  m^ 

who,  kduoed  {^ obably  by  the  examine  of  his  noble  fellow- 

eitizen,  and  torning  his  attention  to  a  more  select  style  than 

tlTe  generality  of  the  Venetian  school,  applied  himself  to  the 

models  of  Ra&ello  and  the  Romans.     He  is  entitled  by 

Padre  Federici,  upon  the  authority  of  Manro,  Penaaccbi,  aod 

is  considered  by  him  the  son  of  uiat  Piermaxia  of  whom  we 

made  brief  menticm  before  (page  109).     There  is  Htile  fram 

his  hand  remaining  at  Yenice,  Imt  more  in  Bologna,  partioo- 

Jariy  at  San  Petrauio,  where  he  painted  in  oil  the  histories  of 

S.  Antony  of  Padua,  with  judgment  and  grace,  eombined 

with  an  exquisite  degree  of  polish,  which  obtained  for  hn|L 

the  commendation  of  YasarL    It  was  here  he  happily  sne- 

ceeded  in  unitiiig  the  excellences  of  the  two  sdiools,  though 

he  did  not  flourish  long  enough  to  mature  them,  having  &- 

voted  himself  to  the  military  occupotioo  of  an  engineer,  to 

which  service  he  fell  a  victim  in  1544,  while  in  England  ;  he 

was  killed,  according  to  Yasari,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.    On 

this  last  point,  we  can  scarcely  admit  the  emendation  offered 

us  by  the  author  of  the  ^^  Description  of  Yioemsa,"  who  would 

substitate  for  this  eaiiier  date  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  a 

period  of  life  when  men  seldom  encounter  their  final  doom  in 

the  field.     In  this  instance^  perhaps,  the  anendator  was  not 

aware  that  there  exist  signatures  of  a  Girolamo  da  Treviso, 

met  with  upon  pictures  from  the  year  1472  to  that  of  1487, 

uniformly  of  ancient  design;  an  artist,  who  could  not,  in  the 

common  covrse  of  life,  have  survived  to  become  an  esxcellent 

disciple  of  Ba^aello,  and  the  assistant  of  Pupini  at  Bologna, 

aboat  the  year  1530.     He  failed,  therefore,  to  make  a  di»- 

tinctioxi  betvireen  two  paintess  oi  the  same  name,  as  it  will  be 

perceived  we  have  done,  followed  by  the  authority  of  Padre 

FedericL 

Finally,  in  this  list  most  be  enumerated  Gio.  Antonio  Li- 
cinio,  either  Sacchiense,  or  Cuticello,*  until  such  period,  as 
happening  to  be  wounded  in  the  hand  by  his  brother,  he  re- 
nounced all  title  to  his  family  name,  asanming  the  appeUation 

*  Thus  called  1^  the  oldeBt  writers,  tiiough^  from  his  father's  testa- 
ment, Teeently  brought  to  light,  it  appears  to  he  erroneous.  Here  his 
fiiifaer  is  entitled^  AngeLus  de  Lodesanis  de  Corticellis  (or  In  a  MS.  of  tkvt 
Signori  Mottensi  of  Fordenone,  de  Corticdsis)  BrizienaiAi 
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of  Regillo.  He  is  commonly,  however,  called  Pordenone,  from 
his  native  place,  formerly  a  province,  and  now  a  city  of  the 
Friuli.  "  In  this  province,"  it  is  observed  by  Vasari,  "  there 
flourished,  daring  lus  time,  a  great  number  of  excellent  artists, 
who  had  never  visited  either  Florence  or  Rome ;  but  he  stood 
pre-eminent  above  all,  surpassing  his  predecessors  in  the  con- 
ception of  his  pieces,  in  design,  in  boldness,  in  the  use  of  his 
colours,  in  his  frescos,  in  rapidity,  in  grandeur  of  relief,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  other  attribute  of  the  arts."  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  attended  the  school  of  Castelfranco,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  and  much  more  so,  whether  he  was  a  fellow- 
student  along  with  him  and  Titian,  under  Giovanni  BelHni,  a 
supposition  started  by  Rinaldis  (p.  62).  To  me,  the  opinion 
reported  by  Ridolfi  appears  nearer  the  truth,  that  having  first 
studied,  in  his  youth,  the  productions  of  Pellegrino,  at  Udine» 
he  subsequently  adopted  the  manner  of  Giorgione,  following 
the  bias  of  his  own  genius,  invariably  the  artist's  safest  guide 
in  the  formation  of  a  style.  Other  disciples  of  Giorgione  more 
or  less  resembled  him  in  manner,  but  Pordenone  seemed  to  vie 
with  him  in  spirit,  a  spirit  equally  daring,  resolute,  and  great ; 
surpassed  by  no  other,  perhaps,  in  the  Venetian  school.  Yet 
in  Lower  Italy  he  is  little  known  beyond  his  name.  The  pic- 
ture with  the  portraits  of  his  family,  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Borghese,  is  the  best  production  of  his  that  I  have  met  with 
in  these  parts.  And  elsewhere,  indeed,  we  rarely  behold  such 
histories  as  his  exquisite  picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  in 
possession  of  the  Conti  Lecchi,  at  Brescia.  Nor  does  be 
abound  in  altar-pieces,  beyond  the  province  of  Friuli,  which 
boasts  of  several  in  difierent  places,  though  not  all  equally 
genuine.  The  few  executed  in  Pordenone  are  unquestionably 
his,  inasmuch  as  he  has  himself  described  them  in  a  memorial 
still  extant.*  The  collegiate  church  possesses  two  of  these  ; 
one  consisting  of  a  Holy  Family,  with  S.  Christopher,  executed 
in  1515,  very  finely  coloured,  but  not  exempt  from  some  in* 
accuracies.  The  other  bears  the  date  of  15d5,*^representing 
S.  Mark  in  the  act  of  consecrating  a  bishop,  along  with  other 

*  It  is  inserted  in  a  IVansunto  of  MSS.  belonging  to  the  noble  Ernesto 
Mottensi  of  Pordenone,  commanicated  to  me  by  the  P.  D.  Michele 
Toniani  Bamabita,  extremely  skilled  in  the  parchments  and  ancient 
memorials  of  Frinli. 
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saints,  and  with  perspectiye ;  a  piece,  says  its  author,  posta 
in  opera^  nonjiniiay  begun,  indeed,  but  not  finished.  A  more 
complete  specimen  was  to  be  seen  at  San  Pier  Martire  di 
Udine,  in  his  Annunciation,  since  retouched  and  destroyed. 
Some  there  are  who  have  preferred,  before  every  other,  that 
preserved  in  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  at  Venice.  It  consists  of 
San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  surrounded  by  various  saints,  among 
whom  S.  John  the  Baptist  appears  naked  according  to  the 
roles  of  the  most  learned  schools ;  while  the  arm  of  S.  Augus- 
tine is  seen,  as  it  were,  stretched  forth  out  of  the  picture,  an 
effect  of  perspective  this  artist  has  repeated  in  various  other 
places.  The  most  beautiful  of  his  pieces  in  Piacenza,  where 
he  had  established  himself,  is  his  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine,  upon  a  dark  ground,  which  gives  a  roundness  to 
the  whole  of  the  figures ;  it  is  full  of  grace  in  those  of  a  more 
tender  character,  and  displays  grandeur  in  the  forms  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  represented  on  the  two  sides ;  in  the  last 
of  whom,  as  well  as  in  the  S.  Rocco  of  Pordenone,  he  gave  a 
portrait  of  himself. 

But  his  works  in  fresco  display  the  highest  degree  of  merit ; 
great  part  of  which  he  produced  in  the  Friuli,  besideei 
numerous  others  scattered  throughout  castles  and  villas,  no 
longer  distinguished  by  strangers,  except  from  the  circum- 
stance of  possessing  some  painting  of  Pordenone.  Such  places 
are  Castions,  Yaleriano,  Yillanova,  Yarmo,  Pallazuolo,  where 
he  is  with  certainty  known  to  have  employed  his  talents.  A 
few  remnants  are  Hkewise  preserved  in  Mantua,  in  the  Casa 
de'  Cesarei,  and  in  the  palazzo  Dona,  at  Genoa;  some  at 
S.  Rocco,  and  the  cloisters  of  S.  Stefano,  in  Yenice,  and  many 
specimens  in  high  preservation  in  the  dome  of  Cremona,  and 
at  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  in  Piacenza,  where,  in  collec- 
tions, and  in  the  fa9ades  of  houses,  other  pieces  of  his  are 
pointed  out.  His  labours  in  fresco,  however,  are  not  all 
eqnally  studied  and  correct ;  more  particularly  those  in  his 
native  Friuli,  which  he  produced  at  an  early  age  in  great 
abundance,  and  for  a  small  price.  He  is  more  select  in  his 
male  forms  than  in  those  of  his  women,  whose  model  he  ap- 
pears to  have  frequently  taken  from  very  robust  rather  than 
very  beautiful  subjects,  most  probably  met  with  in  the  adja- 
cent province  of  Camia,  where  he  is  said,  to  have  indulged  his 
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earlj  pusfiioiis.  Bat  in  eveiy  thing  he  undertook  we  may  in- 
Tsuriably  trace  the  workings  of  a  yigorons  fancy,  rich  in  con- 
oeiying,  in  varying,  and  developing  his  ideas ;  powerful  in  his 
ezhibiti[on  of  the  possioiui,  di^^ying  the  master-hand  that 
encounters  the  diflculties  of  the  art  with  the  most  novel  com- 
binations in  the  science  of  fore-shortening-,  with  the  most 
laboured  perspective,  and  with  a  power  of  relief  which  appears 
perfectly  starting  from  the  canvas. 

In  Venice,  he  seemed  to  surpass  all  he  had  before  done. 
The  competition,  or  lather  enmity,  sdbnsting  between  him 
and  Titian,  served  as  a  spar,  both  by  day  and  night,  to 
actuate  him  to  fredi  exertions.     He  was  at  times  even 
accustomed  to  paint  with  sums  at  his  side ;   and  it  is  the 
c^n^n  of   many,  that  such  emulation  was  of  no  less  ad- 
vantage to  Titian,  than  was  the  rivalship  of  Michelangelo  to 
Baffa^o.    In  this  instance,  also,  the  one  exceed  in  strength, 
the  other  in  grace  of  hand ;  or,  as  it  has  been  observed  by 
Zanetti,  natore  prevailed  in  l^tian  in  a  superior  degree  to 
manner,  while  in  Pordenone  both  shone  with  an  equal  degree 
of  exceUenee.     To  have  competed  with  Titian  is  a  circum- 
stance not  a  little  honourable  to  his  name,  and  has  acquired 
for  him  in  the  Venetian  s^umI  the  second  rank,  at  least,  in  a 
period  so  prolific  in  exceUent  artists.     A  portion  of  the 
people,  indeed,  then  preferred  him  to  Titian ;  for,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  there  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
surprise  the  multitude  as  the  production  of  fine  effect  and  of  the 
chiaroscuro,  in  which  art  he  is  known  to  have  first  preceded 
Gkercino.     Pordenone  was  highly  favoured,  and  presented 
with  the  title  of  cavalier  by  Charles  Y. ;  and  being  subse- 
quently invited  to'the  court  of  Ereole  II.,  duke  of  Ferrara^ 
he  died  there  shortly  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  having 
been  poisoned.     We  have  in  the  next  place  to  give  an 
account  of  his  schooL 

Bernardino  Lieinio,  £rom  his  surname  probably  a  relation 
of  tiie  foregoing^  was  an  ardst  who  is  here  deserving  of  men- 
tion. We  gather  from  history,  as  well  as  from  his  manner,  that 
he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Pordenone;  and  there  remains  at  the 
Oonventuali,  in  Venice,  an  altar-piece  of  the  usual  antique 
composition,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  other  Licinio,  from  his 
httnd.    It  is  reported,  likewise,  that  some  of  his  portraits  are 
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fteBerred  m  difTerent  coliectiozui  wMch  hare  been  erroneonslj 
aaeribed  to  the  ^der  Pordenone.  S«ndrart  makes  mention  of 
6inMio  lieinio  da  Pofdenone,  a  nephew  and  scholar  to  Gio. 
Antonio,  adding  that  he  employed  himself  in  Yenice ;  thence 
transfened  his  ressdenee  to  Augosta,  where  he  left  behind 
him  some  tralj  sniprising'  specimens  in  fresco,  which  obtained 
ibr  him  witii  some  a  higher  xepntation  than  his  uncle.  He 
wouhl  aippear  te  be  the  same  GinHo  Lizino,  who,  in  competi- 
tion with  Schiayone,  Paul  Yeronese,  and  other  artists,  pro- 
duced the  three  eireular  pieces,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark, 
in  the  jear  155^.  By  Zanetti  he  is  considered  of  Roman 
origin,*  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  Giulio's  haying 
aflsumed  the  title  of  Romano  during  his  residence  in  the 
d^pital ;  whfle  he  retmned  it  in  Yenice,  the  better  to  dis- 
tiBgaish  him  from  the  other  Lidn],  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
haye  idready  obseryed  of  one  of  ihe  Treyisani,  fd[K>nt  the 

GisaiBatttonie  Lieinio  the  younger  was  a  brother  to  CHiulio, 
and  more  commonly  namea  Saechiense,  an  artist  who  has 
bees  highly  commended,  but  whose  works  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  net  eyen  in  Oomo,  as  fiir  as  we  can  learn,  where  he  died. 

After  the  Licinj  we  ought  next  to  record  the  name  of  Cal- 
dexari,  a  distinguiBhed  pupil  of  Qio.  Antonio,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  sometimes  imposing  upon  the  most  acute  judges. 
Thus  it  has  occurred  in  ihe  parish  church  of  Montereode, 
where  he  produced  many  scripture  histories  in  fresco,  which 
had  been  uniformly  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Pordenone,  until 
the  discoyery  of  a  document  estaUishing  the  contrary.  He 
is  eyen  little  known  in  his  natiye  place  of  Pordenone,  and 
his  &eaeos  in  the  cathedral  were  attributed  to  the  pencil  of 
Amalteo.  Pordenone  may  also  boast  of  another  ^^isciple  in 
Francesco  Becearuzzi  da  ConigBano.  For  this  we  haye  the 
an^onty  of  Ridolfi,  confirmed  by  the  artist's  own  work, 
(MmamentiBg  Us  natiye  |dace,  of  St.  Francis  in  the  act  of  re- 
o^yi^  the  stigmata,  or  marks  of  Christ,  a  figure  more  strik- 
ing' in  point  of  relief  than  of  colouring.  To  the  same  school 
has  be^  added  by  (Mandi,  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Grassi, 
a  good  paints,  but  more  excellent  as  an  architect,  and  the 

*  See  his  work  on  Venetian  Painting,  p.  250. 
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same  from  wbom  Yasari  drew  his  notices  of  the  painters  of 
Friali.  I  should  be  inclined,  however,  to  refer  hun  to  some 
other  school,  both  on  account  of  Yasari's  silence  on  a  point 
so  creditable  to  him,  and  his  resemblance  to  the  manner  of 
Titian  in  such  of  the  few  pieces  as  have  been  well  preserved, 
and  are  exempt  from  modem  retouches  of  art.  Of  this  kind 
are  his  pictures  of  the  Annunciation ;  the  Translation  of 
Elias ;  and  the  Yision  of  Ezekiel,  in  the  cathedral  of  Gemona, 
on  the  doors  of  the  organ  there. 

The  last  name  to  be  enumerated  in  this  class,  is  that  of 
Pomponio  Amalteo,  a  native  of  San  Yito,  and  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily which  jet  boasts  its  descendants  at  Uderzo.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  excellent  of  Giannantooio's  pupils,  and 
introduced  his  master's  style  into  the  Friuli,  for  which  reason 
we  shall  here  give  him  a  place,  together  with  the  whole  of  \us 
followers.  He  was  son-in*law  to  Pordenone,  and  the  artist 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  school  at  Friuli.  Both  there  and 
in  other  places  he  employed  himself  in  works  of  distinguished 
merit  He  preserved  the  manner  of  his  father-in-law,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Ridolfi,  who  erroneously  ascribes  to  Licinio 
the  Three  Judgments,  indisputably  the  production  of  Amalteo^ 
which  he  represented  in  a  gallery  at  Ceneda,  in  which  causes 
are  decided.  They  consist  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  of 
that  of  Daniel,  and  a  third  of  Trajan  ;  the  whole  completed 
in  the  year  1536.  It  is  everywhere  evident  that  he  aspired 
to  originality  of  manner;  his  shading  is  less  strong,  his 
colours  are  brighter,  and  the  proportions  of  his  figures  and 
all  his  ideas  are  upon  a  less  elevated  scale  than  those  of  his 
&ther-in-law.  Some  faint  idea  of  his  works  may  be  gathered 
from  Yasari  and  Ridolfi,  who  omitted,  however,  many  of 
them,  among  others  the  five  pictures  of  Roman  histories 
adorning  the  Hall  of  the  Notaries  at  Belluno ;  but  it  is  only 
some  funt  idea,  inasmuch  as  neither  these  two  writers,  nor 
Altan,  who  collected  memorials  of  him  in  a  litUe  work,  were 
at  all  enabled  to  do  full  justice  to  the  labours  of  an  artist  who 
continued  to  occupy  himself,  assisted  by  various  other  hands, 
until  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bulk 
of  his  works  can  by  no  means  boast  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  the  Three  Judgments  we  have  mentioned,  or  the 
picture  of  S.  Francis,  at  the  church  of  that  name,  in  Udine, 
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esteemed  one  among  the  yalaable  pieces  belonging  to  the  eitj. 
Still,  wherever  or  upon  whatever  subject  he  employed  him- 
self, he  displayed  the  powers  of  a  great  master,  educated  by 
Pordenone ;  and  one  who  not  only  shewed  himself,  with  tho 
generality  of  Venetians,  a  splendid  colourist,  but  designed  fiir 
more  accurately.  The  same  merit  continued,  for  some  period, 
to  characterize  his  successors,  who,  however,  if  I  mistake  not, 
were  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  genius;  excepting  only  his 
brother,  with  whom  we  shall  commence  the  history  of  Pom- 
ponio's  school. 

His  name  was  Girolamo,  and,  receiving  the  instructions  of 
his  brother,  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  him  in  his  labours, 
giving  proofs  of  a  noble  genius,  which  he  more  peculiarly 
manifested  in  works  of  design ;  in  small  pictures,  which  ap- 
peared like  miniature ;  in  several  fables  executed  in  fresco,  and 
in  an  altar-piece  which  he  painted  in  the  church  of  San  Yito. 
Bidolfi  commends  him  highly  for  his  spirited  manner,  and 
another  of  the  old  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Rinaldis,  gives 
his  opinion,  that  if  he  had  flourished  for  a  longer  period,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  proved  no  way  inferior  to  the  great 
Pordenone.  Hence  I  find  reason  to  conclude  that  Girdamo 
continued,  during  life,  the  exercise  of  his  art ;  and  that  the 
report  transmitted  to  us  through  Ridolfi,  about  a  centniy  after 
his  death,  of  his  brother  Pomponio  having  devoted  him,  out  of 
jealousy  of  his  genius,  to  mercantile  pursuits,  as  was  certainly 
the  case  with  a  brother  of  Titian,  must  have  been  wholly 
without  foundation. 

Pomponio  likewise  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Antonio 
Bosello  in  the  paintings  he  produced  at  Ceneda,  as  well  as  for 
the  Patriarch  within  the  galleiy  just  before  recorded,  and  for 
the  canons  in  the  organ  of  the  cathedral.  This  artist  must 
assuredly  have  arrived  at  some  degree  of  perfection,  inasmuch 
as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  various  salaries 
paid  to  him,  distinct  from  such  as  were  paid  to  the  principal. 
As  I  find  mention  in  Bergamo  of  an  Antonio  BoselH,  me- 
morials of  whom  subsist  there  between  the  period  of  1509  and 
that  of  1527,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  he  was  the  same 
painter,  who,  being  unable  to  contend  with  the  fame  of  Lotto, 
and  so  many  other  of  his  contemporaries  in  that  celebrated 
school,  sought  for  better  fortune  beyond  his  native  place.     li 
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is  oertaia  he  ezeroised  hk  talents  in  Padua,  and  thenoe  he 
might  easily  penetrale  into  Friali,  and  give  his  assistance  to 
FompomOy  whilst  emflojed  at  Geneda  during  the  jears  1534, 
1535,  and  1536. 

In  the  ooune  of  tiaie,  Aaialteo,  having  bestowed  two  oi 
his  dangfaiws  in  iBBmage,  wppwn  to  have  obtained  the  assist- 
anoe  of  his  Bon»-in«]aw,  both  paiatens,  and  promoted  by  him 
in  the  progzees  of  their  art.  Qointilia,  who  had  the  zepntar- 
tiMi  of  a  fine  genias,  fanfliar  wiih  the  principles  b^h  of 
painting  and  engraving,  and  more  particularly  excellent  in 
portosts^  b«camft  wdtod  to  CKoeeffo  Moretto,  of  Frioli, 
akhongh  these  lemaiBS  only  a  ni^le  altar-piece  of  his  in  the 
Frinli,  in  ikt  province  of  San  Yito,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  ^inehoavit  Pompomoff  Amaltens,  pezfecit  Joseph 
Moreiiafl^  anno  1588;"  a  shorttime  ptevions  to  which  date, 
his  &tbBr4tt-^w  had  resigned  his  profowion  with  his  life. 
The  otiier  iku^^tor  espoused  Sebastiane  Seccante,  mentioned 
by  Badelfi,  and  esteemed  in  Udine  for  his  two  grand  jnctnres 
embdlialied  with  fine  portraits,  wi^  wbich-he  ornamented  the 
castle  of  the  city  ;  and  still  meze  so  for  seven!  of  his  altar- 
pieces.  Of  these  there  is  one  at  San  Giozgio,  representing 
the  Bedeeraer,  suffering  nnder  the  cross,  between  various 
figozes  of  cherabs,  holding  other  instruments  of  his  passion  ; 
a  piece  that  difqplays  all  the  excellent  maxims  derived  frcnn 
his  edneatien.  Thtt  artist  may  be  pnmonnced  the  last  of  the 
^»at  school,  whoae  pioduotioBs  do  credit  to  a  good  collection. 
His  brother,  Giacomo,  who  did  not  apply  himself  to  painting 
imtH  he  had  attained  his  fiftieth  year;  Sebastiano,  the  son  of 
GiaooDio,  who  becanie  eaxly  initiated  in  the  art,  without  even 
eqoaUittg  his  luther,  with  their  relative  Seccante,  who  lived 
at  the  same  period,  were  none  ei  them  esteemed,  even  in 
Udine,  beyond  mediocrity  in  thesr  respective  lines.  Two 
natives,  however,  of  San  Yito,  named  Pier  Antonio  Alessio, 
and  Oristofioio  Diana,  were  mnch  commended  by  Cesarini, 
one  of  Amalteo's  eontempoiaries.  They  were  employed  in 
thmr  sftadies  at  tike  very  period  that  the  former  wrote  his 
dialogue;  though  thne  remain  no  memorials  of  Pier  Antonio, 
similar  to  tiMMe  of  Cristoforo,  ei  whom  Altan  disoovered 
SBvetal  specimens  at  San  Yito,  in  a  very  good  style,  besides 
Qfoe  praserved  in  the  monastery  oi  Sesto,  bluing  traces  of  hie 
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nasMy  whick  In  IhuL^  iBseiibed  spoil  ii.  We  aball  close  this 
cataiogne  wiHk  tine  naaae  of  aaother  diaeiple  of  Amalteo,  be- 
loBging  to  Qua  Daniel^  wbeiw,  nmong  some  other  lemaina, 
theare  is  a  Ui^eEMj  good  fi^soo^  pfeeerved  in  ^»  fib^ade  of  one 
of  the  iinis  in  the  snbnzbs  of  the  place.  It  lepiesents  the 
yirgi%  floated  with  the  divine  ehild,  her  throne  snrronnded 
bj  &  Thomas  the  Apoetle,  and  S.  Valentine,  along  with 
other  saints ;  and  it  bears  the  inacription  ^  Opns  Jnlii 
Urbanise  1574  ;"  it  partakes  of  the  taste  of  Anmlteo,  and  of 
PordttKHWy  the  snoeession  ef  whose  school  we  hare  just 
ooinpietedy  hofitorj  sffi>zdmg  vm  no  farther  materials  for 


WUkt  the  scho^  of  Anaheo  eoelnraed  to  en^Ilish  yaiions 
ckisfly  ^pmmnceSy  and  TiUas  of  Hie  Frinli,  another  from  the 
same  place  started  into  competitiott  with  it,  first  introduced 
by  PeDegrine^ of  whieh  mention  has  been  made  at  page  111, 
tho«^  I  resenred  ks  deBcrip^^mi  for  tMs  place.  The  whole  of 
PeUf^prxDo's  ^sei^des  foUowed  hint  at  a  very  nneqnal  pace,  and 
few  of  ihdr  works  can  be  pointed  ont  which  appear  to  catch  the 
i^Mzit  of  hia  freseoof  8.  Daniel,  or  his  altar-piece  at  Cividale, 
alieadj  mentioned  with  pfaiae.  Lnca  Monrerde  was  an 
artist  who  flourished  bnt  for  a  i^ort  pmod,  nor  e?er  advanced 
beyond  the  Bellini  manner,  imbibed  from  his  master  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  this,  however,  he  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree 
of  petfeeti<m,  that  his  picture,  adorning^  the  great  altar  of  the 
Gnsie  at  Udine^  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasio  and 
S.  Pretaao,  whidi  is  there  placed  azound  the  throne  of  the 
Yiigin,  was  highly  commended  previous  to  its  being  re- 
touched. And  we  are  elsewhere  infonned  that  Luca,  while 
he  flourished,  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  of  genius. 
CkbobuBO  dTTdine,  supposed  also  to  come  under  this  standard, 
has  been  omitted  by  Grassi,  in  his  sketcb  of  the  painters 
traBsmitted  to  Yasan,  and  is  no  otherwise  known  than  for  his 
little  picture  of  the  Conynation  ef  oar  Lady,  remaining  in 
San  Pranoesco  at  Udiae,  with  Ids  name  attached.  The 
v%oar  of  its  cokuis  is  striking,  the  invention  novel,  but 
rather  struned ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  whole  betrays  an 
artist  educated  with  other  maxims.  I  pass  over  Martini, 
&ongh  I  am  aware  AltaH  maiintains  him  to  have  been  a 
wchohaty  rather  than  a  fellow-pupil  of  PeBegrino ;  but  the 
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aathority  of  Yasari,  combined  with  his  own  beautiful  picture 
at  S.  Mark's,  so  nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of  Pellegrino, 
induce  me  to  retain  my  own  opinion.  I  should  hardly  ven- 
ture to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  preceding  masters  Bernar- 
dino Blaceo  ought  to  be  referred ;  an  artist  who  appears,  from 
the  great  altar-piece  of  S.  Lucia,  with  his  name  attached,  to 
have  retained  the  ancient  style  of  composition,  while  in  other 
points  his  manner  is  sufficiently  graceful  and  modem.  Another 
artist  who  has  been  with  more  certainty  ^ven  as  a  pupil  to 
Pellegrino,  was  by  birth  a  Greek,  of  singular  merit  in  his 
art,  but  who. has  retained  only  his  national  appellative  of 
N.  Greco.  Thus  the  number  of  disciples  from  San  Daniele,  at 
all  worthy  of  such  a  master,  is  reduced  to  two,  Florigerio  and 
floriani.  The  labours  of  the  former  in  Udine,  executed  in 
fresco,  have  however  perished,  though  his  picture  of  S.  George, 
in  the  church  of  the  same  name,  still  survives,  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  an  artist's  fame.  It  is  esteemed  by  many 
the  best  specimen  in  the  city,  displaying  both  in  the  figures 
and  the  landscape  a  strength  of  hand  which  appears  to  rival 
Giorgione  more  than  any  other  model  we  could  mention.  He 
painted,  likewise,  with  equal  spirit,  though  scarcely,  perhaps, 
with  equal  softness,  in  the  city  of  Padua;  and  there  he 
subscribed  his  name  to  one  of  his  frescos,  Florigerio,  as 
it  has  been  read  by  the  "  Guida"  of  Padua,  in  which  I 
agree;  and  not  Flerigorio,  as  he  has-been  called  by  some 
historians.  Francesco  Floriani,  together  with  his  brother 
Antonio,  though  devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of  Maxi- 
milian II.,  at  Vienna,  boasts,  nevertheless,  a  high  reputation' 
in  Udine.  He  was  more  particularly  excellent  in  portrait,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  in  possession  of  Signer  Gio.  Batista  de 
Bubeis ;  being  a  portrait  of  Ascanio  Belgrade,  which  might 
almost  be  placed  in  competition  with  Moroni  or  Tinelli.  He 
produced  several  altar-pieces  for  churches,  the  most  highly 
admired  of  which  was,  perhaps,  that  placed  at  Beana,  a  vil- 
lage near  Udine.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  and  divided 
into  as  many  small  pictures  as  the  number  of  saints  which  it 
contained,  and  which  now  belong  to  a  private  collection. 

But  it  is  at  length  time  to  proceed  to  Tiziano  Yecellio,  a 
name  the  reader  has  probably  long  wished  to  greet.  Yet  I 
fear  I  shall  hardly  gratify  his  expectations ;  for  where  we 
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bavo  formed  enlarged  ideas  of  an  artist's  worth,  every  attempt 
to  do  justice  to  the  splendid  merits  we  admire  appears  not 
only  inferior,  but  in  some  measure  derogatory  to  the  character 
we  would  exalt.  But  if  ill  treating  on  the  qualities  of  artists, 
we  may  consider  a  particular  estimation  of  their  characteristic 
talents  preferable  to  warm  commendations,  I  shall  avail 
myself  of  the  judgment  of  an  excellent  critic,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  Titian  observed  and  drew  nature  in  all  her 
truth,  better  than  any  other  artist.  To  this  I  might  add  the 
testimony  of  another,  that  of  all  painters,  he  was  most 
familiar  with  nature,  in  all  her  forms;  the  universal 
master,  who  in  every  subject  he  undertook,  whether  figures, 
elements,  landscape,  or  other  pieces,  imprinted  upon  all  that 
lively  nature  constituting  the  great  charm  of  his  genius.  He 
was  gifted,  likewise,  with  a  peculiarly  sound  judgment,  tran- 
quil, penetrative,  and  decidedly  studious  of  what  was  true, 
rather  than  what  was  novel  and  specious ;  a  character  no  less 
essential  to  the  production  of  true  painters  than  of  true  writers. 
The  education  he  first  received  from  Sebastiano  Zuccati,  a 
native  of  the  Yalteline,  though  supposed  to  have  been  of  Tre- 
vigi,*  and  next  from  Gian  Bellini,  had  the  effect  of  rendering 

*  By  means  of  Sig.  Ab.  6ei,  of  C&dore,  a  young  man  of  the  mofft 
promising  aMlities,  I  have  obtained  notice  of  an  artist  belonging  to  that 
place,  who,  from  various  authorities,  is  supposed  to  have  ^n  the  in- 
stractor  of  the  great  Titian.  It  is  certain  he  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  nor  does  there  exist  accounts  of  any  other  ar- 
tbt  of  Cadore,  capable  of  initiating  his  countrymen  in  a  loiowledgeof  the 
art.  Three  of  his  pictures  in  water-colours,  in  the  usual  style  of  compo- 
sition at  that  time,  so. frequently  described,  are  yet  extant;  the  first,  a 
fine  altar-piece,  adorning  the  parish  church  at  Seha,  in  which  the  titular 
S.  Lorenzo,  with  others,  in  an  upright  posture,  are  seen  surrounding  the 
throne  of  the  Virgin  ;  a  second,  of  smaller  size,  is  in  the  Oratory  of  Sig. 
Antonio  Zamberluii,  in  the  parish  church  of  Cadore,  where  the  throne 
appears  encompassed  with  cherubs  playing  upon  instruments ;  the  third, 
placed  at  San  Bartolommeo  of  Nabiu,  is  divided  into  nx  compartments ; 
the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  free  from  harshness  of  manner  of  the  whole. 
It  is  inferior,  however,  in  design  to  Jacopo  Bellini,  though  equal,  perhaps, 
in  point  of  diligence  and  colouring,  and  similar  in  its  style.  Upon  the 
first  he  has  inscribed,  **  Antonius  Rubeus  de  Cadubrio  pinxit ;''  upon  the 
second,  **  Opus  Antonii  Rubei:"  but  the  letter  e  being  defaced,  the 
word  looks  Uke  Rubli  ;  upon  the  third  is  found  **  Antonius  Zaudanus 
(da  Zoldo)  pinxit/'  Thus,  if  we  combine  these  inscriptions,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  this  ancient  painter,  whom  we  now  place  at  the  head  of  the 
artists  belonging  to  that  prolific  clime,  was  Antonio  Rossi  Cadorino. 
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liim  a  miniite  obseryer  of  every  olject  faiUmg  under  tlie 
senses.     To  such  a.  degree  of  excellence  did  he  caorr  j  it,  that 
when,  later  in  life,  he  wished  to  compete  with  Albert  Dnzer, 
and  produced,  at  Ferrara,  the  Christ  to  whom  the  Pharisee  is 
seen  offering  the  piece  of  money,*  he  executed  it  with  so  much 
exactness  as  to  surpass  even  the  minuteness  which  charaeter- 
izes  that  artist     Indeed,  in  several  of  those  figures,  the  haizs 
might  be  numbered,  the  skin  of  the  hasds,  the  very  pores  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  reflection  of  objects  in  the  pnpils ;  yet  with 
all  this,  the  work  failed  not  of  sueoQss,  for  where  the  pictures 
of  Durer  appear  to  diminish  and  lose  their  ^ect  at  a  distanoe, 
this  improves  in  dze,  and  grows,  as  it  were,  upon  the  i^pec- 
taior.     But  he  never  repeated  any  specimen  in  this  style, 
adopting,  as  is  well  known,  while  yet  very  young,  that  froe 
and  unshackled  manner,  first  originating  witii  his  fdlow-stu- 
dent,  afterwards  his  rival,  Giorgione.     A  few  of  the  portraitB, 
indeed,  painted  by  Titian,  during  that  lE^rt  period,  aze  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  GiorgioiQe  ^mself.     I  say 
during  that  period,  because  shortly  afterwards  he  formed  a 
new  style,  less  bold,  dear,  and  fiery,  but  one  peculiarly  his, 
the  sweetness  of  which  attracts  the  spectator  mc^e  by  its  art- 
less representation  of  truth,  than  by  the  novdty  of  its  effect. 
The  first  specimen  he  is  known  to  have  produced  altogethw 
in  the  Titian  manner  is  preserved  in  tiie  sacristy  of  San 
Marziale,  representing  the  archangel  Raphael,  with  Tobias  at 
his  side,  painted  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.     Following 
at  a  short  interval,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Eidolfi,  he  next 
produced  that  fine  representation  of  oar  Lord,  for  the  college 
of  the  Cariti^  one  of  the  grandest  pictures,  and  the  richest, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  figures,  which  we  have  now  to  boast ; 
many  of  them  having  since  perished  in  different  eonflagratioBa. 
From  these,  and  a  few  others,  painted  in  the  zenith  of  his 

*  SeeRidoIfi.  TIus  picture  is  now  in  DradeB,  and  Italjaboimds  with 
copies.  One  of  these  I  saw  at  S.  Saverio  di  Bimiiii,  inacribed  with  the 
name  of  Utian  on  the  ba£d  of  the  Pharisee,  a  rerj  beantifiil  pro^ictioK, 
and  believed  by  many  to  be  a  duplicate  rather  than  a  copy.  Albert  was 
in  Italy  in  1495  and  in  1506.  In  Venice,  one  of  lus  pictores,  in  dM 
council  of  the  Ten,  is  cited  by  Zanetti ;  it  is  Jesis  Chrvt  shewn  to  the 
people ;  and  an  altar-piece  is  also  mentioned  by  iSansoivino,  pfaoed  at 
S.  Bartolommeo,  commended  both  by  him  and  by  o&er  writen.  ^See 
the  Sig.  MoreUi^s  Annotatioos  on  the  '<  Notiaia,"  p.  223.) 
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fame,  his  crities  have  gathered  the  general  idea  of  his  style  ; 
the  greatest  contest  which  they  kbve  amongst  themselves, 
relating  to  the  decdgn^     By  Mengs  he  is  denied  the  title  to 
rank  among  good  designers,*  conmdering  him  an  artist  of 
ordinary  taste,  by  no  means  familiar  with,  howoTor  well  he 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  sncceeded  in  the  study  of  the  an- 
tique, possessing  so  yery  exact  an  eye  in  copying  objects  from 
nature.     Yasari  appears  to  be  of  &e  same  opinion,  where  he 
introdnoes  Michelangelo  obserring,  after  yiewing  the  Leda 
of  Titiaa,t  '^  ^lat  it  was  a  great  pity  the  Venetian  artists 
were  not  earlier  taught  how  to  deagn."     The  judgment 
formed  of  him  by  Tintoret,  though  placed  in  competition  with 
him,  was  less  seyeie,  namely,  ^^  that  Titian  had  produced  some 
things  which  it  was  impossible  to  surpass,  but  that  others 
might   haye  been  more  correctly  designed."     And  among 
tiiese  more  excellent  ineces,  he  might  indisputably  have  in- 
cluded his  San  lE^ietro  Martire,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Gioyanni 
andPa<^o,  a  piece,  says  Algarotti,  which  the  best  masters 
haye  agreed  in  pronouncing  ^'  free  from  eyery  shade  of  de- 
fect ;"  boEddes  that  fine  B^hasial,  and  a  few  others,  orna- 
menting a  caUnet  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  declared  by 
AgostiDO  Caraeci  prodigies  of  art,  and  the  finest  paintings  in 
the  world.:]:     Fresnoy  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  figures  of 
his  men  he  was  not  altogether  perfect,  and  that  in  his  dra- 
peries he  was  somewhat  insignificant  ;§  but  that  many  of  his 
women  and  boys  are  exquisite,  both  in  point  of  design  and 
colouring.     Tlufi  commendation  is  confirmed  by  Algarotti,  in 
respect  to  his  female  forms,  and  by  Mengs  in  those  of  his  boj^s. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  uniyersally  admitted  that  in  such  kind  of 
figures,  no  artist  was  oyer  comparable  to  him ;  and  that  Pons- 
sin  and  Fiammingo,||  who  so  greatly  excelled  in  this  parti- 
cular, acquired  it  only  from  Titian's  pictures.     Reynolds^ 
ako  affirms  that,  ^^  although  his  style  may  not  be  altogetiber 
as  chaste  as  that  of  other  schools  of  Italy,  it  neyertheless 
possesses  a  certain  air  of  senatorial  dignity ;  and  that  he 
shone  in  his  portraits  as  an  artist  of  first-rate  character ;"  and 

*  Opere^  tome  i.  p.  1774  f  &^  his  life  of  Titian. 

I  See  Bottari,  Notes  to  Yasiri,  in  the  Life  of  Titian. 

§  See  "  Idea  della  Pittnn,"  edisione  Rom.  p.  287. 

il  See  Passeri.  %  On  the  Arts  of  Design,  Discowse,  &c. 
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he  concludes  by  observing  that  he  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage even  by  lovers  of  the  sublime.* 

Zanetti  assigns  him  the  first  rank  in  design,  among  all  the 
most  distinguished  colourists ;  asserting  that  he  was  much  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  copying  from  the  best 
antique  ;t  but  supposes  that  he  was  not  ambitious  of  affecting 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  muscles,  nor  aimed  at  display- 
ing an  ideal  beauty  in  his  contours ;  whether  he  had  not  early 
enough  acquired  facility  in  these,  or  for  some  other  reasons. 
For  the  rest,  he  adds,  the  Titian  manner  was  uniformly  ele- 
gant, correct,  and  dignified  in  its  female  forms,  and  in  its 
boys ;  elevated,  great,  and  learned  for  the  most  part  in  those 
of  its  men ;  while  in  testimony  of  his  naked  figures,  he  adduces 
the  history-pieC'CS,  painted  for  the  sacristy  of  La  Salute,  whose 
beauty  of  design  appears  to  triumph,  even  in  the  extremities, 
while  it  boasts  the  rare  merit  of  a  striking  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  foreshortening,  both  appearing  blended  together. 
Had  the  historian  been  desirous  of  extending  his  notice  to  such 
works  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  foreign  parts,  he  might  have 
added  much  valuable  matter  upon  the  subject  of  his  Bacchanals, 
and  his  pictures  of  the  Yenus ;  one  of  which,  adorning  the 
royal  gallery  at  Florence,  was  justly  thought  to  vie  with  that 
of  the  Medici  herself,  the  most  exquisite  triumph  of  Grecian 
art.  For  skill  in  his  draperies,  Zanetti  further  brings  the  ex- 
ample of  his  S.  Peter,  painted  on  an  altar  of  the  Casa  Pesaro, 
with  a  very  artificially  wrought  mantle ;  adding  that  he  occa- 
sionally sacrificed  the  appearance  of  the  drapery,  purposely 
to  give  relief  to  some  neighbouring  object.  In  this  contest  ot 
opinion,  between  true  judges  of  the  art,  I  shall  decline  inter- 

*  To  this  opinion  of  the  English  writer,  however  preferaUe  to  that  of 
other  critics,  we  might  add  that  ^tian's  style,  nevertheless,  is  not  geneFally 
so  chaste  as  that  of  some  of  the  other  schools  of  Italy. — A. 

t  He  drew  his  head  of  San  Niccolo  a'  Frari  from  a  cast  of  the  Laocoon  ; 
and  fh)m  other  models  of  the  antique,  that  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
of  the  Magdalen  of  Spain.  From  a  Greek  basso-rilievo  he  likewise  co- 
pied the  angels  of  his  S.  Peter  Martyr.  The  same  artist  drew  the  Cesars, 
at  Mantua,  a  work  very  highly  commended,  and  impossible  to  have  been 
so  well  executed  without  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sculpture,  of  which  there 
yet  exists  a  fine  collection  at  Mantua.  But  what  he  drew  from  the  an- 
tique, he  also  inspired  with  nature,  the  sole  method  of  profiting  by  it, 
when  a  painter  aspires  to  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  statuarj. 
— Sec  Ridolfi,  p.  171. 
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fering  with  my  own,  obsemng  only,  in  justice  to  so  extraordi- 
nary a  genius,  that  if  happier  combinations  had  led  him  to 
become  familiar  with  more  profound  maxims  of  design,  he 
would  probably  have  ranked  as  the  very  first  painter  in  the 
world.  For  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  the  first  and 
most  perfect  in  design,  as  he  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  no  equal 
in  point  of  colouring. 

Many  critics  have  pushed  their  inquiries  from  the  artist 
into  the  peculiar  character  of  his  chiaroscuro ;  and  the  most 
copious  among  these  is  Signor  Zanetti,  who  devoted  years  to 
its  examination.  I  select  some  of  his  observations,  premising, 
however,  that  he  left  a  large  portion  of  them  to  the  more  stu- 
dious, desirous  themselves  of  developing  them,  in  the  works  of 
Titian.  And,  in  truth,  his  pictures  are  the  best  masters  to 
direct  us  in  the  right  method  of  colouring ;  but,  like  the  an- 
cient classics,  that  are  equally  open,  and  equally  the  subjects 
of  commentaiy  to  all,  they  are  only  of  advantage  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  reflect.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  lucid 
clearness  predominating  in  Yenetian  paintings,  and  more 
especially  in  those  of  Titian,  whom  the  rest  adopted  for  their 
model.  I  then,  too,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  result  of  yery 
clear  primary  grounding,  upon  which  a  repetition  of  colours 
being  laid,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  transparent  veil,  and 
renders  the  tints  of  a  cast  no  less  soft  and  luscious  than  lucid. 
Nor  did  he  adopt  any  other  plan  in  his  strongest  shades,  veil- 
ing them  with  fiesh  colour,  when  dry ;  renewing,  invigorating 
them,  and  warming  the  confines  that  pass  into  the  middle  tints. 
He  availed  himself,  very  judiciously,  of  the  power  of  shade ; 
forming  a  method  not  altogether  that  of  a  mere  naturalist,  but 
partaking  of  the  ideal.  In  his  naked  forms  he  cautiously 
avoided  masses  of  strong  shades  and  bold  shadows,  although 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  nature.  They  certainly  add 
to  the  relief^  but  they  much  diminish  the  delicacy  of  the  fleshy 
parts.  Titian,  for  the  most  part,  affected  a  deep  and  glowing 
light ;  whence,  in  various  gradations  of  middle  tints,  he  formed 
the  work  of  the  lower  parts;  and  having  very  resolutely 
drawn  the  other  parts,  with  the  extremities,  stronger,  perhaps^ 
than  in  nature,  he  gave  to  objects  that  peculiar  aspect  which 
presents  them,  as  it  were,  more  lively  and  pleasing  than  the 
truth.     Thus,  in  his  portraits,  he  centres  the  chief  power  ia 
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the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  leaving  the  remaining  parts 
in  a  kind  of  pleasing  nncertaint j,  extremely  favourable  to  the 
spirit  of  the  heads,  and  to  the  whole  effect 

But  since  the  variations  of  depth  and  d^cacy  of  shades  ate 
insufficient,  without  the  aid  of  colours,  in  this  branch  he  like- 
wise found  for  himself  an  ideal  method,  consisting  of  the  use, 
in  their  respective  places^  of  simple  tints,  copied  exactly  &om 
the  life,  or  of  artificial  ones,  intended  to  produce  the  illusion 
required.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  only  few  and 
simple  colours ;  but  they  were  such  as  afforded  the  greatest 
variety  and  contrast ;  he  knew  all  their  gradations,  and  the 
most  favourable  moments  for  their  application  and  opposition 
to  each  other.  There  appears  no  effort,  no  degree  of  violence 
in  them,  and  that  striking  diversity  of  colours  which  seems  to 
strive,  one  above  aaother,  for  the  mastery,  as  it  were,  in  his 
pictures  has  all  the  appearance  of  nature,  though  an  ^Efect  of 
the  most  bold  and  arduous  art.  A  white  dress,  pk^ed  near  a 
naked  figure,  gives  it  all  the  iqppeamnoe  of  being  mingled  with 
the  warmest  crimson,  while  he  employed  nothing  beyond  sim- 
ple terra  rossa,  with  a  little  lake  in  the  contours,  and  towards 
the  extremities.  Certain  objects,  in  themselves  dark  and  even 
black,  produce  a  similar  effect  upon  his  canvas ;  and  which, 
besides  enlivening  the  adjacent  colour,  give  force  to  the  figures, 
wrought,  as  was  before  stated,  with  gradual  middle  tints.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  his  favourite  opinion,  transmitted  to  os 
by  Boschini  (p.  341),  that  whoever  aq>iree  to  become  a  painter, 
must  make  himself  femiliar  with  three  colours,  and  have  them 
leady  upon  his  palette ;  these  are  white,  red,  and  Uai^ ;  and 
that  an  artist,  winle  attempting  the  fieshy  parts,  must  not  ex-' 
pect  to  succeed  at  once,  but  by  repeated  implication  of  <^poBite 
tints,  and  kneading  of  his  colours. 

Here  I  shall  subjoin  some  observations  by  the  Cavalier 
M^ngs,  who  entered  so  very  dee^y  into  the  Titian  manner. 
He  pronounces  him  the  fitst,  who,  subsequent  to  the  revival 
of  painting,  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  ideal,  as  it  weie^ 
of  different  colours  in  his  draperies.  Before  his  time  all 
colours  had  been  applied  indifferently,  and  artists  used  them 
in  the  same  measure  for  clear  and  for  dbscnre.  Titian  wee 
aware,  if  indeed  he  did  not  acquire  his  knowledge  from  Gior- 
gione,  that  red  brings  objects  nearer  to  the  eye,  that  yellow 
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retains  tlie  rajs  of  light,  that  asure  is  a  shade,  and  adapted 
for  deep  obscure.  Nor  vas  he  less  intimate  with  the  e€eoC6 
of  juie J  colours,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  bestow  the  same  de* 
gree  of  grace,  clearness  of  tone,  and  dignity  of  <)olour,  upon 
kis  shades  and  middle  tints,  as  upon  his  li^ts,  as  well  as  to 
mark  with  great  diversity  of  middle  tints,  the  various  com- 
plexions, and  the  various  superficies  of  bodies.  No  other 
artist,  likewise,  was  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  power  or  equipoise  of  ihe  above  three  colours,  upon 
which  the  harmony  of  pictures  so  much  depends ;  an  equipoise, 
too,  so  £fficult  in  practice,  to  which  not  even  Rubens,  howerer 
excellent  a  cokmrist,  perfectly  attained. 

Both  Titan's  mventions  and  compositions  partake  of  hk 
nsual  character ;  he  produced  nothing  in  which  natuie  was 
not  consulted.  In  the  number  of  his  figures  he  is  inclined  to 
be  moderate;  and  in  grouping  them  he  disph^  the  finest 
unshackled  art ;  an  art  he  was  fond  of  exemplii^^g  ^7  com- 
parison  with  a  buni^  of  grapes,  where  a  number  of  single  ones 
oomjpoee  Hie  figure  <<)f  a  w^<4e,  agreeably  rounded,  light  through 
the  openings,  distinct  in  ^ades,  in  middle  tints,  and  in  lights, 
aocordi^  as  it  receives  moite  or  leae  of  the  solar  rays.  No 
oontsaste  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  compositions  that  betray 
a  atndied  ctfect ;  no  violent  action  that  is  not  caHed  for  by 
the  incidents  of  tfae  t^Uary ;  the  actmrs  in  general  preserve  their 
dignity,  and  a  oraiain  composure,  as  if  each  seeined  to  respect 
the  assembly  of  which  he  formed  a  part.  Whoever  is  at- 
tached to  the  taste  of  the  Greek  bassi-rilievi,  in  which  all  is 
nature  and  propriety,  w31  invariably  prefer  the  sober  oompo- 
sition  of  Titian  to  the  more  fierr  one  of  Paul  Veronese  and 
l^utoret,  whose  merits  we  shall  canvass  in  another  place. 
Nei<lier  was  Titian  ignorant  of  those  strong  contrasts  of  limbs 
and  action,  then  in  such  high  vogue  with  his  countrymen ; 
but  these  he  reserved  for  his  bacchanals,  his  battle-pieces, 
and  other  subjects,  in  fine,  which  called  for  them. 

It  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  as  a  portrait-painter,  he 
wms  quite  incomparable ;  and  to  this  species  of  excellence  he 
WB8  in  great  part  indebted  for  his  fortune,  smoc^hing,  as  it 
did,  hifi  reception  into  some  of  the  most  splendid  courts,  such  • 
as  nFere  that  of  Borne  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.  and  those  of 
Vienna  and  of  Madrid,  during  the  reign  of  OhaileB  V.  and 
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his  Buccefisors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Yasari  that  in  this  hranoh 
of  his  art  he  was  inimitable ;  being  engaged  in  drawing  the 
portraits  of  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  characters,  both 
for  rank  and  letters,  who  flourished  during  the  same  period. 
We  wish  we  could  add  to  these  the  name  of  Cosmo  I.,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  little  to  his  credit,  evinced  an  objection 
to  have  his  likeness  taken  by  so  celebrated  a  hand.  He  was 
no  less  successful  in  depicting  the  passions  of  the  mind.  The 
death  of  S.  Peter  th'e  Martyr,  at  Venice,  with  that  of  a  de- 
votee of  S.  Antony,  at  the  college  of  the  same  name  in  Padua, 
display  scenes  than  which  I  know  not  whether  painting  can 
afford  us  anything  more  terrific  in  the  ferocity  of  those  who 
strike,  or  more  full  of  compassion  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the 
falling  saint  And  thus  the  grand  picture  of  the  Coronation 
of  Thorns,  in  the  Grazie  at  Milan,  abounds  with  powers  of 
expression  that  enchant  us.*  He  has  left  us  also  not  a  few 
examples  of  costume,  and  of  erudition  in  the  antique,  eveiy 
way  worthy  of  imitation,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  Corona- 
tion above  alluded  to,  where,  desirous  of  marking  the  precise 
period  of  the  event,  he  inserted  in  the  Pretorium  a  bust  of 
Tiberius ;  an  idea  that  could  not  have  been  better  conceiyed, 
either  by  Raffaello  or  by  Poussin.  In  his  architecture  he 
sometimes  availed  himself  of  other  works,  in  particular  those 
of  the  Rosa,  of  Brescia ;  but  his  perspectives,  like  that  of  his 
picture  of  the  Presentation,  are  extremely  beautiful.  He  was 
equalled  by  none  in  his  landscape  ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to 
employ  it,  like  som^  artists,  as  a  mere  embellishment;  several 
artists,  esteeming  themselves  so  highly  in  this  particular,  that 
^hey  hardly  scruple  to  present  us  with  cypress  trees,  growing 
ont  of  the  sea.  But  Titian  makes  his  landscape  subservient 
to  history,  as  in  that  horrific  wood,  whose  dreary  aspect  adds 
so  much  to  the  solemnity  of  S.  Peter's  death  ;  or  to  give  foroe 
to  his  figures,  as  we  perceive  them  in  those  pieces  where  tho 
landscape  is  thrown  into  the  distance.  His  natural  manner 
of  representing  the  various  effects  of  light  may  be  best  gathered 
from  his  martyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
at  Venice,  in  which  he  displayed  such  an  astonishing  direr- 

*  This  picture,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  preserved  among  lltian'sinaiiT 
productions,  was  taken  by  the  French  to  Paris,  and  is  one  of  those  wlun 
in  the  subsequent  political  vidssitudes  was  not  restored. — ^A« 
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sitj  in  the  splendour  of  fiie,  in  that  of  toich-lighta,  and  in 
that  of  a  sapematnial  light,  which  appears  to  fall  upon  the 
nuurtyr ;  a  picture  unfortunately  much  defiiced  hj  age,  but 
of  which  there  is  a  near  imitation  or  duplicate  in  the  Esonrial. 
He  likewise  expressed,  with  the  utmost  felicity,  the  time  of 
the  day  in  which  the  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  phioe, 
and  he  frequently  selected  night-fall,  drawing  forth  all  its 
most  beautiful  attributes  for  the  canyas. 

From  the  whole  of  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Titian  b 
not  to  be  included  in  that  class  of  Venetian  artists,  whose 
rapidity  of  hand  overpowered  their  judgment,  rendering  them 
somewhat  careless  and  inaccurate ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  speak  of  his  celerity  with  some  degree  of  reservation. 
A  freedom  of  pencil  must  doubtless  be  granted  to  him,  and  he 
thus  applied  it  without  failing  in  point  of  design,  to  his  paint- 
ings in  fresco,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  Padua,  and  which,  in 
some  measure,  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  those  in  the 
Tenetian  capital.  In  that  city  we  have  nothing  of  the  same 
kind  in  preservation,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  his  8.  Christopher, 
adorning  the  ducal  palace ;  a  majestic  figure,  both  in  its  cha- 
racter and  its  expression.  We  are  not,  however,  to  look  for 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  in  his  pictures  in  oil.  Indeed  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  displaying  it,  but  rather  en- 
countered much  painful  labour  to  arrive  at  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  his  subjects.  With  this  view,  after  throwing  off  a 
rough  draught  of  his  intended  works,  with  a  certain  freedom 
and  resolution,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  laying  them  for  some 
time  aside,  and  again  returned  to  them  with  an  eye  prepared 
to  detect  every  the  least  defect.  The  noble  Casa  Barbarigo, 
among  a  fine  selection  of  his  most  highly  finished  pictures, 
preserves,  also,  a  few  of  these  first  sketches.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  underwent  extreme  labour  in  the  completion  of  his 
works,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  solicitous  to  conceal 
the  pains  he  bestowed  upon  them.  Yet  in  some  of  his  pieces 
such  spirited  and  resolute  strokes  are  to  be  met  with  as  seem 
to  imprint  upon  every  object  the  true  character  of  nature, 
attain  at  once  the  points  t^t  have  been  long  laboriously 
aimed  at,  and  perfectly  delight  professors.  To  this  practice 
he  adhered  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame ;  nor  was  it  until  near  the 
close  of  his  existence,  falling  a  victim  to  the  plague  when 
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within  a  year  of  eompleting  a  centniy,  that  both  his  hand  and 
eyes  failing  him,  his  style  became  lees  elegant,  being  eompelled 
to  paint  with  repeated  efforts  of  ishe  bro^  and  with  difficultj 
mingling  his  tinta.  Yasari,  who  saw  him  once  more  in  1566^ 
eyen  then  was  Iko  longer  able  to  recognise  Titian  in  Titian, 
and  it  must  hare  been  much  more  diffieult  in  the  few  fdlow- 
ing  years.  Yet,  as  £s  customary  with  old  age,  be  was  not  at 
all  aware  of  his  failii^^s,.  and  continned  to  receire  ccnmBis-' 
fflons  nntil  the  final  year  of  his  life. 

There  remaijots  at  S^  Salratore,  one  of  these  pictures  of  the 
Annnncaaiion,  whieh  attracts  the  qseotator  only  from  the 
name  of  its  master.  Yet  wh&OL  he  was  told  by  some  that  ii 
was  not,  or  at  least  appeared  not  to  have  been  execiarted  bj 
his  hand^  he  was  so  much  irritated,  that  in  a  fit  of  senile  in- 
dignatioB,  he  affixed  to  it  the  foQowing  words,  ^Tisanne 
fe^it  feeii'*  Still  the  moat  expevienoed  judges  are  agreed 
that  much  maybe  learned  even  firom  his  latest  work^ ;  in  Ihe 
same  mianner  m  the  poets  pronomiee  judgment  <m  the  Odys* 
sej,  the  }»oduet  of  oid  i^,  but  still  by  Homer.  Several  (^ 
these  last  spedmens,  distributed  throughout  private  eolleo^ 
tioBS,  are  nevertheless  doubtful,  as  w^  as  a  few  copies  made 
by  his  pupils,  but  retouehed  by  his  hand ;  and  in  par6cular 
some  Madonnas  and  Magdalena,  whieh  I  have  seen  in  various 
places,  displaying  little  or  no  variety.  .  Upon  this  point  we 
ought  not  to  omit  the  acoomtt  given  by  Eidolfi,  of  his  having 
purposely  left  his  itudio  open  lor  the  free  access  of  his  die- 
dpies,  in  order  that  they  might  secreliy  take  ^<^i^  of  such 
jHctures  as  he  ha.d  placed  tWe.  That  afterwards  when  he 
found  such  c<^es  became  vendible,  he  gladly  took  possesaott 
of  them,  and  retouchbg  them  with  lit^  trouble,  they  were 
pMsed  ajs  his  originals.  The  reporter  of  this  inddent  added 
a  ma^inai  note  to  his  acoount,  as  follows :  ^^  Yedi  che  ae- 
ooitesaa !  "  behold  what  a  degree  of  forecast !  And  to  this 
I  might  rejoin  with  another  of  my  own :  ^  Note,  that  the 
worth  of  Titian  ought  not  to  be  estmiated,  as  is  too  o£fcen  the 
case,  by  this  mnltiplication  of  originals." 

Following  the  usiud  order,  I  shaU  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  imitators  of  Titian  :  by  no  means  so  excellent  a  master 
as  an  artist.  Whether  disliking  the  interruption  and  tedious- 
ness  attaching  to  such  a  character,  or  apprehensive  of  meet- 
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ing  with  a  rind,  he  was  always  ayerse  to  affording  his 
instructions.  He  was  extremely  harsh  widi  Paris  Boidone, 
and  even  entered  into  decided  hostility  against  him,  an  artist 
wha  burned  with  an  ambition  to  resemble  him.  He  banish^ 
llintoret  from  his  studio,  and  artfully  directed  his  own  hsother 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  though  he  displayed  uneommon  talents 
for  painting.  ^' Hence,"  observes  Vasazi,  ^^thexe  are  few 
who  can  really  be  called  his  disciples,  inasmneh  as  he  tanght 
little ;  but  each  learned  more  or  less  aeoordkig  as  he  knew 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  productions  of  Titian." 

His  family  of  itself  numerated  seveml  artists,  the  series 
of  whom  may  be  seen  at  Cadoie^  and  in  part  at  tlie  adjacent 
city  of  BeUuno.  There,  too^  contemporary  with  the  Veoeilf, 
flourished  one  Nicole  di  Ste&no,  a  painter  deserving  of  eora-^ 
Viendation,  no  less  far  having  competed  with  the  family  of 
Titian  thsm  for  the  repatati<m  he  acquired  in  such  competi- 
tion. His  rivals  among  the  Yeoellj,  were '  Francesco^  the 
brother^  and  Orazio,  a  son  of  Titian,  who  appioa«hed  him 
pretty  nearly  in  point  of  styl^.  They  devoted,  hewevsir, 
little  att^tioa  to  the  arts,  one  of  them  havmg  duties  of  a 
militai^  and  mercantile  nature  to  disdiarge,  and  the  other 
having  thrown  away  miich  of  his  time  and  fortune  npon  the 
idle  pursuit  of  alchemy.  Several  pietnros  by  Francesco  are 
to  be  seen  at  San  Salvatore,  in  Yenice,  consisting  of  a  tolersK 
bly  w^jjl  executed  Magdalen,  i^pearing  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
risen,  at  Oriago^  on  tibe  buiks  of  the  river  Brenta,  and  a 
grand  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at  San  Giuseppe,  in  Bellnno, 
which,  until  lately,  was  esteemed  a  fine  speciraen  of  Titian, 
when  Monsignor  Doglioni  traced  it  by  auUientic  doeumflnts 
to  its  real  author.  The  production,  however,  which  gave  rise 
to  Titiaa's  jealousy,  was  the  altar-^iece  at  San  Vito>  in  Oa- 
dore,  in  which,  among  the  other  saints^  he  represented  the 
%ure  of  the  denominator  of  the  town,  in  a  military  dress. 
Oxazio  was  considered  a  good  portrait  painter,  even  so  far  as 
to  rival  his  fath^;  and  he  likewise  painted,  for  the  public 
palaoe^  a  history-piece,  Ytiy  beautiful,  though  retouched  by 
Titism's  hand,  which  has  mnoe  perished  by  fire.  I  find  no 
account  of  Pconponio,  another  son  of  Titian's,  having  applied 
himself  to  the  art,  though  he  survived  his  father  and  brother, 
who  both  died  in  the  same  year,  and  dissipated  his  inheritance. 
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Marco  Vecellio  conferred  more  honour  upon  his  family,- 
and  being  the  nephew,  the  pupil,  ^nd  intimate  companion  of 
the  great  Vecellio  in  his  travels,  received  the  title  of  Marco 
di  Tiziano.  In  simple  composition  and  mechanism  of  the 
art,  he  was  a  good  disciple  of  his  master ;  but  he  had  not  the 
genius  to  inspire  his  figures  and  interest  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator, like,  his  great  contemporary.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
esteemed  worthy  of  the  honour  of  ornamenting  several  cham- 
bers of  the  Yenetian  senate,  with  history-pieces  and  portraits 
of  saints  that  are  yet  preserved.  Some  of  his  altar-pieces, 
likewise,  still  exist  at  Yenice,  in  Trevigi,  and  in  the  Friuli ; 
while  one  of  his  large  pictures,  adorning  the  parish  church  at 
Cadore,  the  native  place  of  the  Yecellj,  has  more  particularly 
elicited  the  highest  commendations.  In  this  appears  the 
Crucifixion,  represented  in  the  midst,  with  two  histories  of  S. 
Catherine,  Y.  M.,  her  controversy,  and  her  martyrdom,  sup- 
porting either  side.  Tiziano  Yecellio,  called,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  former,  TizianeUo,  was  the  son  of  Marco,  whose 
name  I  include  with  those  of  the  other  Yecellj,  in  order  to 
avoid  recurring  to  a  feimily  of  artists  which  ought  to  be  made 
known  and  described  in  full.  This  last  artist  fiourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  mannerism 
began  its  innovations  upon  Yenetian  painting.  And  those 
specimens  of  him  possessed  by  Yenice,  at  the  Patriarchal 
church,  at  the  Servi,  and  elsewhere,  exhibit  him  in  a  very 
opposite  taste  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  with  larger  forms, 
bat  less  imposing ;  a  full  and  free  pencil,  but  destitute  of 
softness  of  hand ;  so  powerful  is  the  infiuence  of  reigning 
example  over  family  descent  and  education.  In  portraits, 
nevertheless,  and  in  heads,  very  capriciously  varied  and  orna- 
mented, I  find  him*to  be  in  much  esteem  among  artists. 

Fabrizio  di  Ettore  traced  his  origin  to  another  branch  of 
the  Yecellj.  His  name  had  hitherto  been  confined  within  his 
native  spot  of  Cadore,  until  brought  to  light  by  Benaldis, 
who  gives  some  account  of  a  fine  painting  he  executed  for 
the  council-hall  of  the  parish,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  six- 
teen gold  ducats,  no  despicable  sum  at  the  period  when  he 
flourished.  He  died  in  the  year  1580.  His  brother,  of  the 
name  Cesare,  was  likewise  long  unknown  to  pictorial  history, 
although  his  productions  are  pointed  out  at  Idntiai,  at  Yigo^ 
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at  Candide,  and  at  Padola.  His  name  is  more  familiar  to 
engravers,  inasmuch  as  lie  gaye  to  the  world  two  works  of 
etchings,  daring  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Yenice.  One 
of  these,  at  present  very  scarce,  contains,  ^'  Ogni  sorte  di 
mostre  di  punti  tagliati,  punti  in  aria,"  &c.  The  other  is 
upon  ^^  ancient  and  modem  costume,"  and  has  been  several 
times  republished,  and  once  in  1664,  with  a  false  title ;  where 
Cesare  is  mentioned  as  a  brother  of  the  great  Titian.*  A 
third  Yecellio,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Tommaso,  has,  in  a 
similar  way,  sprung  into  notice,  one  of  whose  productions, 
consisting  of  a  ^^  Nunzdata,"  is  preserved  in  the  parish  church 
of  Lozzo,  as  well  as  a  Supper  of  our  Lord,  both  which  the 
historian  pronounces  estimable.     This  artist  died  in  1620. 

Another  scion  from  the  stock,  though  not  from  the  studio 
of  Titian,  is  Girolamo  Dante,  otherwise  Girolamo  di  Tiziano^ 
and  first  among  his  followers  to  be  here  mentioned.  He  was 
educated  and  employed,  both  as  a  scholar  and  assistant,  by 
Titian,  in  his  less  important  works.  And  in  fact,  by  dint  of 
assisting  and  copying  the  originals  of  his  master,  he  attained 
such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  such  of  his  pieces  as  were 
retouched  by  Titian,  bid  defiance  often  to  the  most  exact  con- 
noisseurs. .  He  also  produced  works  of  design,  and  the  altar- 
piece  attributed  to  him  at  San  Giovanni  in  Olio,  reflects 
credit  upon  so  great  a  school.  Domenico  delle  Greche, 
named  in  the  dictionary  of  artists,  Domenico  Greco,  and  in 
another  article,  Domenico  Teoscopoli,  was  an  artist  employed 
by  Titian  in  engraving  his  designs.  The  very  copious  print 
of  the  '*•  Submersion  of  Pharaoh,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  others, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  his  worth  in  this  kind  of  engraving.  No 
specimen  of  his  painting  is  pointed  out  with  certainty  in 
Italy;  many,  however,  in  Spain,  where.  Having  accompanied 
his  master  thither,  he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  There,  too,  he  produced  portraits  and  altar-pieces^ 
which,  according  to  Palomino,  appeared  to  be  from  the  hand 
of  Titian  himself.  But  he  entered  upon  a  new  style,  in  which 
he  altogether  failed,  and  for  a  more  particular  accoimt  of  this 

*  There  is  a  small  picture  by  Cesare  Vecellio,  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca 
of  Milan,,  representing  the  Father  supporting  the  crucified  Son,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  hoTering  aboTe  to  complete  the  triad. — A. 
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artist^  we  mvsi  here  refer  the  reader  to  the  ''  Lettere  Pit- 
toriche"  (veLvi.  p.  314). 

The  shortness  of  their  career  interxupted  the  fame  of  two 
other  YenetiaBS,  both  dying  young,  after  having  given  the 
most  astonidiung  and  lively  promise  of  future  distinction. 
The  name  of  one  was  Lormuino,  who  produced,  at  SS.  Gio- 
vanni and  Paolo,  several  finely  designed  CHrnameuts  over  a 
tomb,  with  two  noble  figures  of  Yirtnes^  still  highly  esteemed 
for  their  symmetry,  their  attitude,  and  their  colouring.  The 
other  was  Natalino  da  Mnrano,  as  exoellent  in  portrait  as  any 
other  of  the  £ellow-pupils  of  his  time,  as  well  as  a  good  oom* 
poser  of  pictures  for  private  ornament,  from  which  Yenetian 
dealers  reaped  greater  profit  than  the  artist  One  of  his 
Magdalens,  which,  in  spite  of  frequent  retouches,  preserved 
much  of  the  Titmn  manner,  was  put  up  to  sale  in  XJdine, 
where  I  saw  it;  and  after  some  difficulty,  deciphered  his 
name  and  the  date  of  1558,  in  very  faint  characters.  There 
was  likewise  one  Polidoro^  a  Yenetian,  who  su^^ied  the 
shops  to  abundance  with  specimens  of  his  sacred  figures.  He 
appears,  for  the  most  part,  »  feeble  d]s<»ple  of  Titian ;  one 
who  made  a  trade  of  his  profession.  To  judge  from  an  alta»- 
piece  preserved  at  the  Servi,  and  some  ether  {Mctures  in 
Yenice,  we  may  pronounco  him  a  t<^erably  good  cmnpoeer, 
though  he  never  cUstioguished  himself  much  in  the  rank  of 
lus  contemporaries.  Yet  when  the  great  school  declined,  his 
labours,  such  as  they  were,  acquired  more  esteem,  and  were 
exhibited  in  the  studios  of  those  artists,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  sculptors  are  accustomed  to  collect  specimens  of 
ancient  marUes,  however  inferior,  as  advantageous  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  art  Such  is  the  influence  of  a  great  master's 
reputation,  and  the  maxims  of  a  flourishing  epoch,  in  the  esti- 
maMon  of  an  artist's  merit  Doubts  have  been  started  as  to 
his  real  name,  although  in  the  I^ecrologio  of  S.  Pantaleone  he 
is  expresdiy  called  Polidoro  Pittore.  This  supposition  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  a  little  oblong  painting,  in  the  styl6 
of  Polidoro's  Madonnas,  preserved  by  the  noble  Caaa  Pisaai, 
where  is  fcwmed  so  valuable  a  collection  of  monuments  and 
books.  The  painter's  name  affixed  to  it,  is  ^'  Gregorius  Fori- 
deus;"  but  whatever  resemblance  we  trace  in  the  two^nuaes. 
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it  ia  not  soffieient  to  maik  Polidofo  for  the  author  of  that 
pieee,  mo6t  probabljr  the  prodnctioii  of  one  of  Titian's  imita* 
tors,  whose  name  ift  fallen,  with  manj  othezs  of  an  inferior 
daeSj  into  oblivion.  We  mnet  not,  however,  inelade  that  of 
Gio*  Silvio,  a  Yenetian,  which,  omitted  in  the  histoi^of  hie 
native  place,  still  viadicaftea  its  title  to  netioe,  b^  namevona 
works  dispexaed  thioii|^at  the  stete  of  Trevigi,  and  a  veiy 
elegai^  altar-pieea^  ezacnted  in  1532,  f<w  the  ooll^giate  dmxeh 
of  Piove  di  Saeoo^  a  manicipality  of  the  Padovano.  It  repre* 
aents  San  Martino  in  his  episcopal  chair,  between  the  two 
Apostles  Peter  and  PanI;  three  aagek  form  the  aoosssuiea, 
two  in  the  act  of  raising  his  paatord  staff,  aad  the  third  play- 
ing npon  a  harp,  at  the  loot  of  the  throne,  extiemel j  graeef ol, 
like  tlte  rest^  and.  displaying  a  degree  of  taste  and  aalaie^ 
mtk  as  we  find  in  Titian.  H  we  cannot  then  addnce  antho- 
rity  anffieient  to  prove  that  Silvio  was  his  sdiolar,  it  nay,  at 
least,  fxma  such  a  qpedmen,  be  strongly  saspeeted. 

I  amindebted  to  Big.  Ah.  Moralli,  h^k),  in  the  <"  Notiaa'* 
^Lceady  cited,  has  pointed  ont  the  true  birtb-plaoe  of  Boni- 
£uio  Y  eneiiano,  who  i^mars,  notwithstanding  the  aathority 
of  Yasaci,  Bidolii,  and  Zanetti,  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ye- 
rona,  not  of  Yenice.  He  is  pronounced  by  Bidolt,  a  pupil 
of  Pahna,  and  by  Boschini,  on  the  othor  hand,  the  disciple  of 
Titiaii,  wkmi  he  followed  as  doady  as  his  ^ladow.  It  was 
an  asnal  observati<n,  dnring  tiie  time  of  Boschini,  and  yet 
repeated,  indeed,  in  regard  to  certain  donbtfnl  pieQCS :  is  it  a 
Titian  or  a  BeBo&iio  ?  He  i^proadied  nearest,  perhaps,  ^te 
Yeoellio,  in  his  Sapp«r  of  oar  Lord,  preserved  m  the  minuuK 
tery  of  ibe  Oertoak  For  the  most  part  he  boasts  a  freedom, 
a  spirit,  and  gmndenr  of  hand,  pecnliarly  his  own ;  althongh 
it  is  known  that  he  greatly  admired  the  vigonr  of  Gioigione^ 
the  ddieate  taste  of  Pahna,  and  the  attitude  and  composition 
id  TiUan.  The  merit  of  this  professmr  of  the  art  was  early 
appreciated,  and  Instorians  have  often  observed  that  the  three 
most  distiagaished  artists  of  that  period  were  Titian,  P^nus 
and  BoDX^Mio.  Poblio  edifices  abonnd  with  his  prodootions^ 
md  the  ducal  palace,  among  other  of  his  historical  pieces, 
boasts  that  gnuid  Expulsion  of  the  Money-dealers  fnun  the 
Tenqple,  wb^h,  for  the  number  of  the  figures,  for  its  spirit, 
and  power  of  oolonri^g,  as  well  as  for  its  fine  perspective,  is 
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enough  to  render  his  name  immortal.  A  more  than  mortal 
air  of  divinity  shines  in  the  countenance  of  the  Redeemer, 
who,  alone  and  unsupported,  throws  consternation  into  a 
crowd  of  people  intent  upon  their  worldly  interests,  with  a 
mere  scourge  of  ropes,  from  which  they  fly  in  the  utmost  ter- 
ror. And  how  anxiously  is  some  wretch  seen  collecting  his 
money  upon  those  tables  glittering  with  silver  and  gold ;  and 
with  wh^t  dread  he  looks  hack,  in  order  that  he  may  escape- 
from  the  blows !  What  an  expression  of  alarm  is  seen  in  the 
countenance  of  each  spectator ;  women,  boys,  people  of  every 
rank,  terrified  at  the.  strangeness  of  the  spectacle !  This  noble 
picture  was  presented  to  the  public  collection,  not  long  ago, 
by  the  family  of  the  Contarini ;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 
no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  work  of  Zanetti.  Other  paintings 
might  be  mentioned  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  rich  in  figures, 
adapted  for  private  collections ;  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps, 
of  which  are  his  series  of  Triumphs,  taken  from  Petrarch ; 
productions  which  subsequently  passed  into  England.  He 
likewise  employed  himself  upon  pictures  of  a  smaller  size, 
rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with.  One  of  these,  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily at  Rome,  is  in  possession  of  Prince  Rezzonico.  The 
scene  represents  the  workshop  of  S.  Joseph,  where  he  is  seen 
reposing,  while  the  Virgin  is  intent  upon  her  domestic  duties, 
and  a  group  of  angels  surrounds  the  infant  Jesus,  who  is  play- 
ing with  the  instruments  of  the  saint's  occupation.  One  of 
these  is  employed  in  placing  two  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  an  idea  frequently  imitated  by  Albano.  It  is  worth 
observation  i^at  Orlandi  and  other  writers  have  confounded 
this  artist  with  Bonifazio  Bembo,  many  years  anterior  to  him, 
and  bom  at  Cremona.  The  resemblance  of  names  has  like- 
wise misled  a  more  recent  author  in  regard  to  another  Vene- 
tian painter,  mistaken  for  a  native  of  Lucca.  He  painted  a 
Virgin  with  four  saints  for  San  Francesco,  at  Padua ;  a  piece 
between  the  style  of  the  modems  and  the  Bellini,  to  which  is 
affixed  the  name  '^Paulus  Pinus  Ven.  1565."  And  in  the 
castle  of  Noale,  in  the  state  of  Trevigi,  he  adomed  the  public 
gallery,  both  interior  and  exterior,  with  historical  figures, 
adapted  to  the  place  near  which  the  judge  is  accustomed  to 
hear  cases  and  decide  differences.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  "  Dialogue  upon  Painting,"  published  by  this  pro- 
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feasor  at  Yenice  as  sarly  as  1548,  where,  in  the  dedication, 
he  professes  himself  a  Venetian,  and  whoever  has  seen  his 
works  will  he  in  no  danger  of  confounding  him  with  Paul  Pini, 
of  Lucca,  of  the  Carracci  School,  whom  we  shall  meet  with 
beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  place,  like  numerous  others 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

An  imitator  of  Titian,  in  his  colouring,  though  with  a  share 
of  original  vivacity,  is  Andrea  Schiavone,  of  Sebenioo,  sur- 
named  Medula.     Few  artists  have  so  early  evinced  a  decided 
taste  for  their  profession,  of  which  it  is  said  his  father  became 
aware  when  accompanying  him  through  the  city,  yet  a  child, 
in  order  to  fix  upon  his  future  destination.     Observing  him 
highly  entertained  with  productions  of  the  art,  he  instantly 
applied  to  the   artists,  and  devoted  him  to  the  profession. 
But  fortune  was  not  favourable  to  him,  uid  he  became  com- 
pelled, by  penury,  to  obtain  a  subsistence  rather  as  a  daily 
bireling  &an  as  an  artist     Hence  it  was,  that,  destitute  of  a 
knowl^ge  of  design,  he  was  obliged  to  paint,  meeting  with 
no  other  patrons  than  some  master  muratore,  or  wall-painter, 
who  had  it  in  his  power  to  recommend  him  for  the  facades,  or 
some  painter  of  household  articles  to  employ  him  as  an  as- 
sistant.    Titian  conferred  upon  him  some  degree  of  credit,  by 
proposing  him,  along  with  others,  for  ornamenting  the  library 
of  S.  Mark,  where  he  worked  more  correctly,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  place.     Tintoret,  also,  did  him  justice,  often 
aiding  him  in  his  labours,  to  observe  the  artifice  of  his  colour* 
ing ;  and  even  gave  one  of  his  pictures  a  place  in  his  own 
studio,  observing  that  it  would  be  well  if  every  other  artist 
would  follow  his  example,  though  he  would  do  ill  not  to 
design  better  than  his  model.     Moreover  he  wished  to  imitate 
him,  and  placed  an  altar-piece  at  the  church  of  the  Carmini, 
so  much  resembling  his  style,  that  Yasari  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Schiavone.     Vet  the  same  historian  held  him  in 
such  alight  esteem,  as  to  say  that  it  was  only  by  mistake  that 
be  occasionally  produced  a  good  piece ;  a  sentence  severely 
criticised  by  Agostin  Caracci,  as  we  gather  from  Bottari,  in 
his  '^  Life  of  Franco."     And,  in  truth,  except  for  design,  the 
whole    composition  of  Schiavone  is  highly  commendable-; 
spirited  in  bis  attitudes,  drawn  from  the  engravings  of  Par- 
migianino  ;   his  colours,  approaching  to  the  sweetness  of 
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Andrea  del  Sarto,  beantifal ;  and  Ma  hand  altogether  that  of 
a  great  master.  His  fame  increased  after  hia  death,  jmd  his 
)>aintings,  for  the  most  put,  of  a  mythologioai  charaetei^ 
were  removod  from  the  chests  and  benches  to  adorn  the 
cabinets  of  eonnoissenrs.  Gnaijenti  cites  diree  of  these  in 
the  collection  at  Dresden,  and  Rosa  fonr,  in  the  Cesarean  one 
of  Vienna.  I  have  seen  seTond  very  graoefnl  specimens  in 
the  Casa  Pisani,  at  San  Stefano,  and  almost  in  every  <^her 
gailerj  in  Yenice.  In  Rimini,  also,  I  saw  two  of  his  pic- 
tnres,  painted  as  companions,  at  the  Padri  Testini  ;  the 
Nativity  of  onr  Lord,  «id  the  Asswmption  of  the  Yiigin, 
small  fignres  upon  the  Ponssin  scale,  and  among  the  most 
beantifal  he  ever  drew.  Santo  Zago,  and  Onuao  da  Castel^ 
franco,  called  dal  Paradise,  are  known  for  a  very  few  works 
in  fresco,  but  too  well  executed  to  be  h^'o  omitted.  Geiare 
da  Oonegliano,  also,  is  the  author  of  a  single  altar-piece^  at 
the  Santi  Apostoli,  of  the  same  plaxse,  which  represents  our 
Lord's  Sapper,  and  safficieiit  of  itself  to  place  him  near 
Bonifazio,  and  the  best  of  that  ckss. 

Yasari,  who  has  omitted  some  (^  the  preceding,  twice 
makes  honourable  mention  o£  Gio.  Calker,  or  Calcar,  as  it  is 
written  by  others  as  an  excellent  portrait  painter,  of  Flemish 
extraction.  He  was  also  a  good  painter,  both  of  small  and 
large  figures,  several  of  which,  according  to  Sandract,  have 
been  attributed  to  Titian  ;  and  otheni,  when  he  changed  his 
manner,  to  Raflkello  He  died  youn^  in  1546,  at  Naples. 
Treating  of  Dietrico  Barent,  in  Yenice  known  by  the  name 
of  Sordo  Barent,  Baldinucci  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Titian's  pupil,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  his  son.  To 
&ese  Ridolfi  adds  three  excellent  foreigners,  one  Lam^berto,  a 
German,*  who  is  supposed  the  Loidbardo,  or  Snatennans, 

*  LambertD  Lomhardo,  of  liege,  is  tiie  artist  whose  life  vns  written 
uk  Latin,  by  his  disciple  Golzio,  a  work  edited  m  Bruges  in  1565.  Ib 
his  youth  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Sntermaai,  or  iSimteriuan,  in  liie 
Latin  tongoe  Snayis,  and  ha'ving  likewise  been  an  esDcellent  engraiver,  his 
signatare  was  sometimes  L.  L.,  at  others,  L.  S.  The  whole  or  this  ac- 
omuit  is  to  be  met  with  in  OrUmdi,  and  other  books.  Yet  Orlandi,  and 
the  new  Guide  of  Padna,  Acknowledge  another  Lamberti,  viso  somamed 
Suster,  upon  the  authority  of  Sandrart,  who  mentioas  Inm,  p.  224.  Aec* 
cording  to  Orlandi,  this  artist  was  the  assistawt  to  Titian  «Bd  Tinlon*,  fay 
whom  he  is  first  noorded  as  Lamberto  Suster,  and  again  as  Lambefto 
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wlio  gave  assistance  in  tlieir  landscapes  alternately  to  Titian 
and  to  Tintoret,  and  left  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  8fln 
Gitoiamo,  at  the  Teresiani,  in  Padua ;  the  others  were  Cris- 
toforo  Snare,  and  one  Emanuel,  a  Oerman.      These,  like 
man  J  others,  resorting  to  Titian  for  instmotion,  on  their  return 
to  tfadr  native  place  introduced  a  taste  for  the  Venetian 
school ;  and  there  continued  to  flourish.     He  must  have  pre- 
sented  more  discijdes  to    Sjmin,   when  bebg  invited  b^ 
Charies  V.  he  removed  to  his  court,  and  founded  in  his 
dominions  a  school  which  acquired  and  continued  to  boast  of 
excellent  artists,  particularly  in  point  of  colouring.      One 
Bon  Paolo  de  ks  Boelas  is  mentioned  by  P^idado,  who,  in 
mature  age,  became  a  priest  and  a  canon.     There  is  a  grand 
picture  from  his  hand  in  the  parochial  church  of  San  Isidore, 
at  Seville,  representing  the  death  of  the  bishop.    The  style  is 
altogether  t^at  of  Titian,  though  he  could  not  have  been  his 
disciple,  if  he  was,  indeed,  bom  in  1560,  when  that  artist  was 
no  longer  in  Bpm,    But  in  regard  to  foreigners,  it  is  enough 
to  have  alluded  to  them  in  a  history  of  Italians ;  and  we  must 
return  to  those  natives  of  Italy,  in  particular  of  the  state  of 
Venice,  who  are  osteemed  among  Titian's  iuntators.     We 
may  b^n  ^th  the  FriuH ;  although,  owing  to  the  sdiool  of 
the  great  Pordenone  Hiere  holding  the  sway,  the  genuine  fol- 
lowers of  Titian,  excepting  the  Cadorini  alieady  mentioned, 
are  very  few  and  almost  forgotten  in  histoiy.      Among 
otibers  of  Friuli,  Ridolfi  mentions  a  Gaspero  Nervosa,  who 
painted  at  Spilimbergo,  and  calls  him  Titian's  scholar.     No 
genuine  picture  of  his,  however,  is  pomted  out,  though  Father 
Federici  discovered  one  at  Trevigi.     The  same  author  like- 
wise extols  Irene  de'  Signori  di  Spilimbergo,  a  lady  of  singular 

Tedeflco.  Hie  same  author  mentiomi  a  Eederigo  di  Lamberto,  whose 
name  occurs  in  our  first  T(d.ume,  likewise  called  del  Padovano  and  Sustria, 
certainly  from  Sutter^  for  which  see  Vasari  and  his  annotators.  These 
Lambert!,  founded  upon  the  diyeraity  between  the  Liege  and  German 
names  of  Sosterman  and  Snster,  received  upon  the  authority  of  Sandrart, 
not  always  very  critical,  are,  I  have  reason  to  think,  one  and  the  same 
artist.  For  in  Venice,  one  Lamberto  only  is  alluded  to  by  Ridolii,  Bos- 
dtini,  and  Zanetti,  without  a  surname,  but  by  the  last  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Lombardo ;  and  what  signifies  it,  whether  he  was  called  Suster  or 
Snstermany  of  Germany,  or  of  Liege,  in  Italy. 
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uocomplishmente,  higlily  celebrated  hy  the  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  She  left  behind  her  three  little  pictures  of 
sacred  histories,  preserved  by  the  noble  family  of  Maniago, 
and  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Conte  Fabio, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  science  and 
with  art.  They  display  but  little  skill  in  the  design,  though 
they  are  coloured  with  a  degree  of  masterly  power,  not 
unworthy  the  first  artist  of  the  happiest  period.  A  Bacchanal, 
by  the  same  hand,  is  at  Monte  Albodo,  in  possession  of  the 
Olaudj  family.  Titian  took  the  portrait  of  this  lady,  being 
known,  to  be  extremely  intimate  with  her  family ;  and  for 
'  this  reason  it  is  believed  that  he  must  have  had  soiue  share 
in  the  pictorial  education  of  the  fair  artist. 

Lodovico  Fumicelli  was  an  artist  of  Trevigi,  reported  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Titian.  At  all  events  he  was  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  imitators.  One  of  his  pieces,  adorning  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Eremitani,  at  Padua,  displays 
both  the  design  and  colouring  of  a  great  master.  His  native 
place  can  boast  works  that  have  been  equally  extolled.  It  is 
mortifying  then  to  recall  to  mind  that  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
fession for  the  art  of  fortification.  One  of  his  assistants,  in 
Trevigi,  was  Francesco  Dominici,  who  may  be  said  to  rival 
him  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  in  those  two  processions 
which  they  painted,  opposite  to  each  other.  This  young 
artist,  of  great  promise,  especially  in  portraits,  produced  little, 
being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  days.  With  pleasure  I  annex 
to  these  a  friend  of  Paolo,  and  excellent  pupil  of  Titian's, 
whom,  in  some  things,  he  injitated,  but  who  has  been  errone- 
ously denominated  by  historians  ;*  my  information  respecting 
him,  as  well  as  other  artists  of  Castelfranco,  has  been  obtained 
from  a  MS.  communicated  to  me  by  the  learned  Dottore 
Trevisani.t  He  took  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Ponchino,  and 
the  surname  of  Bozzato,  a  city  of  his  native  place,  where 

*  He  is  called  by  Vasari,  Zanetti,  and  Guarienti,  Bazzaoco  and  Braz- 
•zacco  da  Castelfranco,  and  Guarienti  makes  him  a  scholar  of  Badile. 

-)■  They  consist  only  of  a  few  pages  relating  to  the  painters  of  Castel- 
ifranco.  I  cannot  explain  why  Padre  Federici  (Pref.  p.  17)  supposes  that 
I  should  have  announced  this  as  the  MS.  MelcMori,  although  Sig.  Trevi- 
sani  may  have  drawn  various  notices  from  that  quarter. 
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sereral  of  his  paintings  in  fresco  still  exist,  together  with  his 
celebrated  piece  of  the  Limbo,*  in  San  Liberale,  the  finest^  if 
we  except  the  works  of  Giorgione,  which  that  city  has  to 
boast,  and  it  is  greatly  admired  by  strangers.  He  painted 
also  at  Venice  and  Yioenza,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  consort, 
a  daughter  of  Dario  Yarotari ;  but  on  her  death  he  assumed 
the  ecclesiastical  habit,  nor  interested  himself  much  in  his  art. 
Padua  boasted  two  noble  scholars  from  the  hand  of  Titian ; 
Damiano  Mazza,  and  Domenico  Campagnola.  The  former, 
however,  was  rather  promised  than  conferred  upon  us,  dying 
yery  young,  after  producing  a  single  piece  deserving  of  com- 
memoration, in  his  native  place.  This  was  a  Ganymede  borne 
away  by  the  Eagle,  depicted  on  an  entablature,  which,  for  its 
exquisite  beauty,  was  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Titian,  and 
removed  from  the  place.  Venice  must  have  been  his  sphere 
of  action ;  a  few  of  his  pictures  remaining  in  different  churches, 
executed  with  striking  power  and  relief,  if  not  with  much 
delicacy  of  hand.  The  other  artist  is  better  known,  said  to 
have  been  of  the  family  of  Campagnola,  though  with  no 
authority  for  the  assertion.  He  was  nephew  to  the  Girolamo 
mentioned  by  Vasari  among  the  disciples  of  Squarcione,  and 
son  to  that  Giuliot  whose  genius  is  commended  in  the  Lite- 
lary  History  of  Tiraboschi  (vol.  vi.  p.  792),  and  in  the  "  Storia 
Pittorica"  of  Vasari.  He  was  a  fine  linguist,  miniature- 
painter,  and  engraver,  and  the  author  of  several  altar-pieces, 
which  betray  some  traces  of  the  ancient  style.  Domenico's 
appears  more  modem,  so  much  so,  as  to  have  awakened,  it  is 
said,  the  jealousy  of  Titian,  an  honour  he  enjoyed  in  common 
with  Bordone,  with  Tintoret,  and  other  rare  artists.  And  his 
works  give  authority  to  the  tradition,  not  so  much  in  Venice 
as  in  Padua,  a  city  for  whose  embellishment  he  would  appear 
to  have  risen  up.  He  painted  in  fresco,  at  the  college  of  the 
Santo,  in  the  style  of  an  able  scholar,  emulating  an  incom- 

*  Fadre  Coronelli,  in  his  Trayels  in  England  (part  i.  p.  66),  ascribes 
tibis  picture  to  Paul  Veronese,  a  mistake  that  is  cleared  up  by  the  tenor  of 
the  contract,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  San  liberale.  He  adds  that 
die  picture  contained  a  number  of  naked  figures,  to  which  draperies  were 
afterwards  adapted  by  another  hand — an  assertion  wholly  groundless. 

-f-  In  a  MS.  by  a  contemporary  author,  cited  in  the  new  Guide  of  Padua^ 
he  is  called  Domenico  Veneziano,  educated  by  Julio  Campagnola. 

TOL.  II.  N 
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parable  nuurter  of  his  art.  His  piotures  in  oil  lesemble  hia 
tho  neaioBt  of  any,  as  i¥e  aee  in  th«  college  of  S.  M.  del  Parte 
A  complete  cabinet  of  his  works.  He  represented  on  the  e&* 
tablature  the  H0I7  EvangdislSy  with  other  eiunts,  in  yarkms 
oompartmetits ;  and  he  seems  to  hare  aspired  to  a  yastoess  of 
design  beyond  that  of  Titian,  and  to  mark  &e  naked  parts 
witib  a  more  etident  degree  of  artifice. 

Contemporary  with  Campagnola,  though  sesicdly  heard  of 
beyond  Padua,  were  Gualtieri,  one  of  his  relatires,  and  a 
Stefano  del  Arssre^  who,  in  hiis  pietuie  of  Christ  upcm  ^e 
Cross,  at  San  Qiovanni  di  Yersaxai  appears  ambitious,  how- 
ever rudely^  of  imita^g  Titian.  Bodi  weroi  neverth^ess^ 
esteemed  by  Ridelfi  for  their  paintings  in  fresco,  and  both, 
together  with  DomenioOy  were  employed  in  <»namenting  a 
hag9  hall,  representing  the  figures  of  emperors  and  illttstnous 
ehaiactetSi  upon  nearly  i|.  colossal  aeale.  For  this  reason  it 
was  denominated  the  Sala  de'  Gigantic  afterwards  conrerted 
into  a  puhlie  i^rary.  These  figures  are,  for  ^e  most  part,  of 
an  idei^  casti  vnrious  in  point  of  design^  in  some  dignified,  in 
others  heavy.  The  antique  costume  is  not  always  strictly  oh* 
served,  but  the  colouring  is  rich  and  of  a  fine  chiaroscuro,  lyoid 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Italy  a  piece  whieh  appears 
to  have  suffered  less  from  time.  Nkoolo  Frangipane  is  sxxp^ 
posed  to  have  been  a  Padoan,  though  his  birdipboe  is  dis- 
puted,* and  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Ridolfi.  StiU  he  may  be 
esteemed  worthy  of  being  recorded  for  his  exquisite  style  as  a 
naturalist,  in  which  he  painted  his  picture  of  the  Assumption, 
at  the  Conventuali,  in  Bimini,  dated  1565,  and  a  hBlf4ength 
figure  of  San  Francesco,  with  that  of  1588^  at  S.  Bartolommeo, 

•  Thug  stated  In  the  ^*  Lettcre  Rttoriche,"  vot  I.  p.  248.  Recent 
wrften  of  Mull  oyike  Inm  a  natire  of  Udine,  a  modem  svppoiitiOB,  in- 
asmuch as  Graaii,  a  rery  diligent  eorrespo&dsnt  oi  Vasari,  woold  haidlf 
have  been  silent  upon  such  a  name.  It  took  its  rise,  most  likely^  from 
the  existence  of  a  noble  family  of  the  same  surname,  in  Udine,  and  from 
three  of  the  artist's  pictures  hating  been  discovered  in  the  same  place, 
ens  with  the  date  1595*  Yet  none  are  to  be  seen  at  Casa  Fk«ngipani,  a 
eireiimstaiiee  Tecyunosnal  in  regard  to  excellent  artists.  We  mutt  look, 
therefore,  for  other  prooft  before  we  can  pronounce  him  a  native  of  Udine» 
and  before  we  can  assent  to  the  coqjecture  of  Rinaldis,  who  would  admit 
two  artists  of  the  name  of  Niooolo  Frangipane,  the  one  a  painter  by  pro- 
fession,  and  the  other  a  dUettsnte ;  and  yet  contemporaries,  as  appears 
from  the  authority  of  the  dates  of  the  pictures  ahready  referred  to. 
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ini  Padioa.  A  picture  also  of  Son  Stefano  is  attributed  to  kim 
b  J  tbe  ^Hjhiide  of  Pesaro,"  though  his  genius  was  more  adapted 
to  l>urlesque8,  several  specimens  of  which  are  yet  in  the  pos- 
session of  pTivate  individuals. 

YiceuA  boasts  the  name  of  Giambatista  Maganza,  the  head 
of  a  family  of  artists  who  long  devoted  themselves,  both  in 
public  and  private,  to  the  ornament  of  their  native  province. 
His  desoen^Umts,  however,  adopted  various  styles,  as  we  shall 
ftee,  while  Oiambatista  was  only  ambitious  of  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Titian,  his  master,  which  he  did  with  success.  He 
was  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  and  also  left  several  works 
of  pure  invention  at  Yioenza,  in  which  he  displayed  the  same 
easy  genins  as  in  his  poetry.  He  wrote  in  the  rustic  idiom  of 
Padua,  under  the  name  of  ^  Magagnd,"  while  such  contempo- 
raries as  Sperone,  Trissino,  Tasso,  and  other  celebrated  wits, 
not  ignorant  of  the  dialect,  applauded  the  excellence  of  his 
rude  and  sylvan  strains.  Giuseppe  Scdari  was  an  artist, 
supposed  by  most  to  have  been  a  native  of  Yioenza,  ihou^ 
referred  by  the  Cavalier  Pono  to  Yerona.  A  pupil  of 
Maganza,  he  excelled  in  works  in  fresco  and  in  chiaroscuroi 
enlivened  by  certain  yellow  tints,  at  that  period  in  great  vogue. 
He  was  a  good  designer,  which  appears  from  his  works,  both 
in  YicenzA  and  Yerona;  and  he  likewise  produced  several 
large  pictures  in  oil  at  Yenice,  much  conmiended  by  2anetti. 
Possibly  another  disciple  of  Magauza,  from  the  period  at 
which  he  flourished,  was  Oio.de  Mio,  of  Yicenza,  an  artist 
who  competed  with  Schiavone,  Porta,  Zelotti^  Franco,  and 
with  Paul  Yeronese  himself,  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark,  though 
history  makes  no  mention  of  his  master  aioy  more  than  of  Mio ; 
H,  indeed,  he  dionld  not  be  the  same  as  Fratina,  recorded  by 
Ridolfi  as  one  of  the  assistants  in  ornamenting  the  library. 
The  name  of  6io.  de  Mio  was  met  with  in  one  of  the  archives, 
and  Fratina  was  possibly  his  surname. 

Among  tiie  Yeronese  disciples  of  Titian,  we  have  to  men- 
tion Brusasorci,  and,  accorcfing  to  some  writers,  also  Farinato. 
Both  at  least  visited  Yenice,  either  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing his  works,  or  in  his  school.  Zelotti  has  been  pronounced 
in  more  open  terms  ihe  scholar  of  Titian.  But  of  these  and 
other  distmgnished  artists  of  Yerona,  it  will  be  preferable  to 
give  the  reader  some  account  when  treating  on  the  merits  of 
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Paiil  Galiari,  a  plan  that  will  bring  under  immediate  view  the 
state  of  that  noble  school  during  its  most  flourishing  period. 

About  the  same  time  several  Brescian  artists  greatly  distin- 
guished themselyes,  although  too  little  known  for  want  of 
enjoying  a  metropolitan  city  for  their  sphere  of  aetion.  Luca 
Sebastiano,  an  Aragonese,  who  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  celebrated,  we  are  told,  rather  as  a 
fine  designer  than  a  painter.  An  altar-piece  with  the  initial 
letters  L.  S.  A.  has  been  attributed  to  his  hand.  It  is  the 
Saviour  represented  between  two.  saintfif,  the  composition  of 
which  is  common  ;  the  foldmgs  of  the  drapery  want  softness, 
but  the  figures,  the  colours,  and  the  attitudes  are  excellent 
I  apprehend  that,  however  learned  in  his  art,  he  would  have 
been  anxious  to  avoid  competition  with  the  two  celebrated 
citizens  of  whom  we  shall  now  give  some  description.  The 
first  is  Alessandro  Bonvicino,  commonly  called  Moretto  of 
Brescia,  who  was  among  the  earliest  of  Titian's  school  to  in* 
troduce  his  master's  whole  style  of  composition  into  his  native 
district.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  his  picture  of  S.  Niccohs 
painted  in  1532  for  the  Madonna  de'  Miracoli,  in  which  he 
depicted  several  figures  of  children,  and  of  a  man  presenting 
them  to  the  saint ;  portraits  in  Titian's  best  manner.  Sub- 
sequently attracted  by  the  composition  of  Raffaello,  as  ex- 
hibited in  some  pictures  and  engravings,  he  changed  his  style» 
adopting  one  altogether  new,  and  so  rich  in  its  attractions, 
that  many  dilettanti  have  gone  out  of  their  way,  and  vinted 
Brescia,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  feasting  their  eyes  with  them. 
The  manner  of  Raffaello  may  be  as  strongly  traced  as  we  can 
imagine  possible  for  a  painter  who  had  never  seen  Rome ;  we 
meet  with  graceful  features,  elegant  proportions,  if  they  do 
not  sometimes  appear  too  slender ;  accuracy  in  the  attitudes 
and  expression,  which,  in  his  sacred  subjects,  display,  as  it 
were,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  remorse,  of  piiy,  and  even  of 
charity  itself.  The  drapery  is  diversified,  but  not  sufficiently 
select,  while  all  the  accessories  of  the  perspective  and  other 
embellishments  are  as  splendid  as  in  any  Yenetian  artist ; 
although  not  lavished  with  so  much  profusion ;  and  he  dis- 
I^ys  an  exact,  diligent,  and  delicate  hand,  which  appears,  to 
use  a  modem  expression  often  applied,  to  write  what  it  paints. 
In  regard  to  colouring,  Moretto  pursued  a  method  which 
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surprises  by  its  combined  noyelty  and  effect.  Its  chief  cha* 
racteristic  consists  of  a  very  beautiful  play  of  light  and  sha- 
dow, not  disposed  in  great  masses,  but  finely  tempered  and 
contrasted  with  each  other.-  The  same  degree  of  art  he 
applies  both  to  his  figures  and  his  skies,  where  he  sometimes 
depicts  clouds  whose  colours  are  contrasted  in  a  similar  way. 
For  the  most  part  his  grounds  are  clear  and  bright,  from 
which  the  figures  seem  to  rise  with  admirable  relief.  His 
fleshy  parts  often  remind  us  of  the  freshness  of  Titian's  ;  in  his 
tints,  moreover,  he  is  more  varied  than  the  latter,  or  any  other 
of  the  Yenetians.  Little  azure  appears  in  his  draperies,  the 
union  of  reds  and  yellows  in  a  picture  having  been  apparently 
more  to  his  taste.  It  is  the  same  with  other  colours,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  have  noticed  in  some  of  his  contemporaries,  both 
of  Brescia  and  Bergamo.  Yasari,  who  has  recorded  his 
name,  along  with  that  of  many  other  Brescian  artists,  in  bis 
life  of  Carpi,  commends  him  for  his  skill  in  imitating  every 
kind  of  velvet,  satin,  or  other  cloth,  either  of  gold  or  silver ; 
but  as  he  did  not  see,  or  failed  to  commemorate,  some  of  his 
choicest  works,  he  has  by  no  means  done  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter. 

Moretto  produced  some  works  in  fresco,  though,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  coloured  better  in  oils ;  as  is  the  case  where 
diligence  and  depth  of  parts  are  not  equally  matched  with 
pictorial  rapidity  and  fire.  He  employed  himself  a  good 
deal  in  his  native  province  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  general 
distinguishing  himself  more  by  his  delicacy  than  by  his 
grandeur  of  hand.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  last,  however, 
may  be  seen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  Elias,  placed  in  the  old 
cathedral.  He  was  intimate  with  all  the  best  methods  of  his 
art ;  but  he  did  not  always  care  to  practise  them.  His  pic- 
ture of  S.  Lucia,  in  the  church  of  S.  Cleriiente,  ia  not  so  much 
studied  as  that  of  S.  Catherine,  and  even  tnis  yields  to  his 
painting  of  the  great  altar,  representing  our  Lady  in  the  air, 
with  the  titular  and  other  saints  seen  below.  The  composi- 
tion is  conducted  in  every  part  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
piece  is  considered  one  of  the  best  the  city  has  to  boast.  An 
altar-piece,  consisting  of  various  saints,  at  S.  Andrea,  in  Ber- 
gamo, another  at  S.  Giorgio,  in  Yerona,  with  the  Fall  of  S. 
Paul,  at  Milan,  with  which  last  he  appears  to  have  been  so 
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much  pleased,  as  to  subacribe,  which  was  yery  unnsiial  wi^ 
him,  his  name — are  all  likewise  <^  the  most  finished  oomposi- 
tion.  He  was  esteen^  excellent  in  portrait,  and  educated 
for  this  branch  of  art  Gio.  Batista  MoronL 

This  last  was  a  natiye  of  Albino,  in  the  tenritorj  of  Ber- 
gamo, where  he  produced,  both  for  the  citj  and  the  state,  a 
variety  of  altar  and  history  pieces,  which  he  continued  to 
supply  from  eady  youth,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  So  mudi  has  been  made  out,  from  authentic  docu- 
Bients,  by  the  C(mte  Tassi,  who  brought  forward  a  long  series 
of  his  noble  compositions.  This  artist  is  not,  howerer,  at  all 
oomparable  to  his  master  in  point  of  iuTention,  of  compoa- 
tioQ,  or  dedgn ;  which  last  sometimes  betrays  a  dryness  ap^ 
proaching  that  of  the  quattrocentisti.  Pasta  notices  the  same 
defect,  in  his  Incoronazioae  of  our  Lord  at  the  Trinity  al^ 
though  very  finely  coloured,  and  a  work  equalling  any  of  his  ^ 
others  in  point  of  merit  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain,  that  no 
artist  of  the  Yenetian  school,  besides  Titian,  has  excelled  him 
in  the  t^uth  and  nature  of  his  portraits,  and  in  the  life  and 
i^rit  of  his  heads,  insomuch  that  Titian  was  in  the  habit  of 
recommending  him  to  the  governors  of  Bergamo,  as  the  best 
&ce-painter  he  could  ofier  them.  There  exist  specimens  in 
the  Carrara  collection,  in  possession  of  the  Gonti  Spini,  and 
in  other  noble  houses,  which  still  appear  to  breathe  and  lire  ; 
the  drapery  is  in  the  Titian  manner,  and  if  any  thing  can  be 
said  to  be  wanting,  it  is  a  greater  degree  of  masstery  in  the 
design  and  attitude  of  the  hands. 

Francesco  Bicchino,  of  Brescia,  is  another  name  deserving 
of  record  among  the  better  disciples  of  Moretto,  even  in  point 
of  colouring.  He  was  desirous,  however,  from  what  we  leam 
from  his  pieces  at  San  Pietro  in  Oliveto,  of  extracting  im- 
piTovement  from  the  pictures,  or  at  least  from  the  engravings 
of  Titian.  Luca  Mombelli  followed  him  in  some  of  his  eajp- 
liest  works,  until  giving  in  to  too  great  delicacy  of  manner,  his 
productions  became  somewhat  feeble  and  tame.  Girolamo 
Bossi,  another  phpil  or  imitator,  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  better 
^tisplayed  his  master's  manner  than  any  other,  particularly  in 
an  altar-piece,  placed  at  San  Alessandro,  representing  the 
Virgin  between  various  saints.  Bagnatore  was  also  a  good 
copyist  of  the  same  style,  an  artist  who,  in  his  Slaughter  of 
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ibe  IiraoeentB,  sabseribes  his  name  Balneator^  and  who,  if  not 
dssplayiBg  great  power,  is  nevertheless  judicious,  correct,  and 
sober  in  his  works  in  oil ;  and  he  was  one  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted by  public  order  the  task  of  copying  a  picture  by 
Moretto. 

Contemporary  with  Moretto  flourished  Bomanino,  of  Bree- 
m>  about  the  year  1540 1  the  same  who  in  8.  Giu6tin%  at 
Padua,  Bubseribes  his  name  Hieronymus  Bumanus.  He  was 
the  riyal  of  Bonvicise,  iitferior  to  him  in  the  opinion  of  Ta- 
swri,  bat  his  e^fval  aoecvding  to  Biddfi.  And  truly  it  would 
appear  that  he  surpassed  hmi  in  genius  and  boldness  of  hand; 
but  eoold  boast  neither  the  same  taste  nor  diligence,  several 
of  his  works  ai^pearing  to  be  executed  with  a  hasty  pencil. 
Still  lie  in  general  displaTS  the  qualities  of  a  great  master, 
both  in  his  i^tar-pieoes  and  in  his  histories,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  burlesque  compositions.  The  same  character  he  maip- 
tained  at  Yevonay  where  he  painted  the  martyrdom  of  the 
titular  saint,  at  8.  Giorgio,  in  four  large  pictures  abounding 
with  great  variety  of  flgures,  aome  of  the  most  spirited,  and 
the  most  terrible,  in  the  executioners,  that  I  ever  saw.  The 
eaane  riehaesa  of  invention,  aecompanied  even  wiHi  more 
e^eot  forms,  is  dimlayed  in  his  altar-piece  of  the  Hol;|r  Vir- 
gin in  Cailsal^  at  Peseta,  in  which  he  represented  the  bishop, 
S.  Apollonio^  admiaislering  the  Eucharist  to  the  crowd:  It 
is  a  work  altogether  diarming;  the  splendour  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  eaered  vessels,  the  religious  ai^pect  of  the  proUte, 
gf  the  Levites,  and  of  the  people ;  the  great  variety  of  features 
aad  of  rank;  so  many  singular  pictorial  beauties  are  all 
placed  within  the  limits  of  propriety  and  truth.  Less  fuU^ 
but  no  less  perfect,  is  his  Descent  of  Christ  from  the  Cross, 
at  SS.  Faustino  and  CKovita,  a  piece  commended  by  Palma 
for  its  extreme  resemblance  to  the  Venedan  style,  most  pro- 
bably alluding  to  that  of  Titian,  although  in  some  other  works 
he  very  strongly  resembles  Bassano.  Titian,  however,  would 
appear  to  have  been  his  model,  -fco  which  he  wholly  devoted 
himself;  whether  he  acquired  so  high  a  regard  for  him  from 
hie  own  maeter,  Stefano  Bizzi,  an  artist  of  mediocrity,  or  de- 
spairing of  forming  a  new  style,  like  his  rival,  he  was  in 
Lopes  of  surpassing  him  by  such  means.  And,  in  fact,  he  still 
retains  admirers  in  those  parts,  who  prefer  him  to  Moretto^ 
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as  well  for  grandeur  of  composition  and  energy  of  expression^ 
as  for  a  capacity  of  genius  that  embraced  every  variety  of 
subject. 

Girolamo  Muziano  acquired  the  art  of  design  from  Bo* 
manino,  and  taking  his  style  of  colouring  from  the  works  of 
Titian,  he  subsequently  flourished  at  Rome,  in  which  school 
be  has  been  already  mentioned.     In  this  place  we  must  in- 
clude Lattanzio  Gambara,  the  pupil  and  companion  of  Ro- 
manino,  as  well  as  his  son-in-law,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit 
Bidolfi  and  other  writers,  in  this  last  point  sanctioned  by  the 
popular  tradition  of  Brescia.     Yasari  alone,  who  resided  in 
his  house  only  a  short  time  before  he  gave  some  account  of 
him,  observes  that  he  was  son-in-law  to  Bonvicino,  a  point  in 
which  his  memory,  doubtless,  betrayed  him.     Lattanzio  waa 
not  inferior. to  his  master  in  spirit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bet- 
ter instructed  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  more  learned.  Hav- 
ing attended  the  academy  of  Campi,  in  Cremona,  until  his 
eighteenth  year,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
foreign  masters  that  he  always  retained,  he  added  to  this 
knowledge  all  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  colours*  of  the 
Venetian  school.     Like  Pordenone,  he  employed  his  talents, 
for  the  most  part,  in  frescos,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Venice,  as  well  as  within  and  without  the  confines  of  the 
state.     His  manner,  however,  was  less  strong  and  shaded, 
but  in  other  points  much  resembling  him  in  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  forms,  variously  coloured  according  to  his  sub- 
jects;  in  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  without  affectation, 
spirited  attitudes,  difficult  foreshortenings ;  in  a  relief  that 
deceives  the.  eye,  and  in  novelty  and  play  of  invention.    To 
these  we  may  add  even  a  greater  propriety  of  ideas,  and 
sweetness  of  tints,  acquired  from  other  schools;  Lattanzio 
having  studied  Giulio  Bomano  at  Mantua,  and  Correggio  in 
Parma.     In  the  Corso  de'  Bamai,  at  Brescia,  there  yet  re- 
main three  fa9ades,  adorned  with  various  histories  and  febles, 
truly  beautiful,  executed  by  his  hand.     They  are  not,  how- 
ever, so  imposing  as  some  of  his  scriptural  pieces,  to  be  seen 
in  still  better  preservation  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Euphemia,  en- 
gravings of  which  have  been  promised  to  the  public.     The 
spectator  often  recurs  to  them,  and  always  with  fresh  plea- 
sure.    When  for  want  of  space  the  figures  could  not  be  put 
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in  an  upright  postnre,  he  foreshortened  them  with  admirable 
natnre  and  facility,  so  that  no  other  attitudes  could  be 
imagined  so  becoming  to  each  figure.  Professors  have  de- 
tected some  degree  of  imperfection  in  the  naked  parts,  very 
common,  indeed,  to  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  frescos ; 
but  it  is  such  as  cannot  be  perceived  at  a  distance,  or  if  seen, 
resembles  only  some  false  quantity  in  a  good  poet,  easily  to  be 
pardoned  in  the  number  of  poetical  beauties  with  which  his 
verses  abound.  He  painted  still  more  copious  histories  for 
the  cathedral  at  Parma,  containing,  perhaps,  his  greatest  and 
most  studied  production,  and  which  &ils  not  to  please,  even 
in  the  presence  of  those  of  Correggio.  There  are  several 
altar-pieces  likewise  in  oil  at  San  Benedetto,  in  Mantua,  all 
of  which  are  not  equally  happy.  A  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at 
SS.  Faustino  and  Giovita,  is  ms  only  picture  in  oil  remaining 
at  his  native  place  in  public;  it  is  very  graceful,  displaying 
cert»n  traits  of  the  Raffiiello  manner.  His  picture  of  a 
Pieti^  at  San  Pietro,  in  Cremona,  is  also  highly  esteemed  by 
professors,  one  among  whom,  who  had  designed  a  good  deal 
from  thcf  works  of  Lattaniio,  declared  to  me  that  he  bad  never 
witnessed  any  other  so  exquisite  in  pomt  of  design,  nor 
coloured  with  so  much  delicacy,  deameas,  and  taste  and  soft- 
ness of  tints.  Yet  this  great  artist  only  reached  his  thirty* 
second  year,  leaving  in  Giovita,  a  Brescian  i^st  (likewise 
called  Brescianino),  an  excellent  disciple,  particularly  of  works 
in  fresco. 

Geronimo  Savoldo,  sprung  of  a  noble  £unily  in  Brescia, 
flourished  also  about  1540,  and  is  ranked  by  Paolo  Pino 
among  the  best  artists  of  his  age.  I  know  not  where  he  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  his  art ;  but  from  a  specimen  which  I 
saw  at  Brescia,  he  must  have  possessed  great  accuracy  and  deli- 
cacy of  hand.  Upon  transferring  his  residence  to  Venice,  he  is 
known  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  Titian's 
rivals ;  not,  indeed,  in  works  of  a  large  scale,  but  in  smaller 
pieces  conducted  with  an  exquisite  degree  of  care,  which  may, 
in  a  manner,  be  said  to  have  been  his  chief  characteristic. 
With  such  as  these  he  beguiled  his  time,  presenting  them 
gratuitously  as  ornaments  for  churches.  He  producea  others 
for  private  persons,  now  extremely  rare  and  valuable,  in  dif- 
ferent collections. 
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Zanetti,  in  his  description  of  his  little  Preeepio  (Clirist  in 
tiie  manger),  recently  retonched,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  San 
6Kobbe,  obserres  that  the  tint  of  his  pictures  is  tmly  beanti- 
fnl,  and  iiie  whole  composition  conducted  with  a  singular 
degree  of  care.  In  Venice,  says  RidoM,  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Girolamo  Breaciano,  nei^r  Bomanino  nor  Muziano 
having  employed  themselves  there,  with  whom  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  confounded.  There  he  resided  for  many 
years,  and  terminated  his  days  at  the  same  place.  His 
hairiest  prodnetios,  tiiough  unknown  to  the  historian,  was 
placed  in  the  Altap-Maggiore,  of  the  Padri  Predicatori,  at 
Peearo^  a  noUe  piece,  wMch  produces  a  striking  impression 
upon  the  eye.*  Our  Lord  is  seen  placed  on  high,  seated 
upon  a  cloud,  which  appears  truly  ifiuminated  by  the  sun^ 
and  on  the  foreground  are  represented  four  saints,  drawn 
with  a  force  of  colouring  that  seems  to  bring  them  as  near  to 
the  eye,  as  the  noit  colour  of  the  perspective  and  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  picture  throws  its  objects  into  the  distance.  A 
small,  but  beautiful  piece,  in  exeellent  preservation,  is  also 
seen  in  the  Boyal  Ghdlery  of  Florence,  exhibiting  the  Trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord,  placed  there  along  with  specimens  of 
other  Yenetian  artists,  by  the  Cavalier  Puccini,  one  who  has 
conferred  so  many  obli^tions  upon  that  princely  collection 
of  art, 

Finaliy,  after  Savoldo,  may  be  jdaced,  among  the  Brescian 
disciples  of  Titian,  Pietro  Rosa,  son  of  Cristoforo,  and 
neiphdw  to  Stefftuo  Rosa,  both  excellent  artists  in  oiL  He 
was  one  of  those  pupils  whom  Titian,  indueed  by  the  friend- 
ship he  bore  his  &ther,  instructed  with  most  care,  and  the* 
best  success.  Hence  it  is  that  we  trace  that  clear  and  true 
force  of  colouring,  which  shines  in  every  one  of  his  pieces. 
Brescia  boasts  several,  at  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  in  the 
Dome,  and  at  the  Grarie,  where  such  as  have  the  fewest 
figures  produce  the  happiest  effect.  In  his  compoation  he  is 
not  so  perfect  as  in  other  parts,  whether  it  were  that  he  had 
not  naturally  the  best  talent  for  it,  or,  as  is  moie  probable, 
that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  art  most  difficult  to  young  prac- 

*  This  painting  is  now  ih  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca,  at  Milan.  It  is  wholly 
Titianesqae,  and  is  only  wanting  in  more  choice  selection  in  the  figures 
of  the  lower  ground. 
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titioners.  For  be  died  ia  ihe  outaet  of  his  career,  at  the  same 
period  as  his  father^  in  1576,  whether  from  the  plagae  or 
from  poison  is  not  known. 

Although  Bergamo,  at  that  period,  boasted  many  distin- 
guished imitators   oi  Giorgione,  it  jet  produced  an  artist, 
Girolamo  CoUeoni,  who  ought  to  be  indud^  in  the  present  list. 
Some  frescos  from  his  hand  are  found  at  Bergamo,  and  an  oil- 
painting  in  the  Carrara  Gallery.     It  exhibits  the  marriage  of 
S.  Catherine,  which  the  best  judges,  on  a  first  view,  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  work  of  Titian,  till  the  Bupessoription,  with 
the  name  of  Hieronymus  CoUeo,  1555,  vindicated  it  for  his 
own.     This  distinguished  artist,  conscious  of  his  merit,  and 
not  finding  himself  appreciated  in  his  own  country,  foreign 
and  inferior  painters  being  preferred  before  him,  sought  better 
fortune  at  the  court  of  Madrid.     But  before  setting  out,  he 
painted  upon  a  facade  the  figure  of  a  horse,  of  whleh  great 
encomiums,  in  different  works,  are  all  that  remaia ;  and  to 
tliis  he  affixed  as  a  motto^  '^  Nemo  propheta  in  patrilL"     He 
is  known  to  ha?e  emj^oyed,  as  an  assistant,  FiUppo  Zaachi, 
who,  together  with  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Franoeeeo,  has 
more   recently  been  brought   into  view  by   Count  Tasn, 
besides  some  others  who  might  here  add  to  the  number,  but 
not  to  the  eminence,  of  so  rich  a  school     An  artist  celebsrated 
also  by  Ridolfi,  ought  not,  in  this  place,  to  be  omitted ;  the 
beauty  of  his  tints,  the  design  of  his  infsBUEit  fingers,  and  the 
nature  of  his  landscsqpe,  all  shewing  that  he  aspired  to  the 
Titian  manner.     He  painted  in  fresco,  but  possessed  an  ani- 
Tersal  genius,  as  has  been  pronounced  by  Huzio,   in  his 
**Teatro  di  Bergamo;**   the  truth  of  which  more  clearly 
appears  from  his  own  works.     His  name  was  GioTan-Batista 
Ayerara.  and  he  died  young  about  the  middle  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  art.     Another  artist  deserying  com- 
memoration is  Francesco  Terzi,   who  long  resided  at  the 
Austrian  conrt,  and  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  capitals  of 
Italy  for  works  he  has  there  left.     He  has  been  mentioned  by 
Jjomazzo,  in  whose  native  place  are  still  seen,  at  San  Sem- 
pliciano,  two  noble  histories,  representing  our  Lord  with  his 
Apostles,    somewhat   dry  in  point   of  design,  but  bold  in 
colooring. 

Jn  Gio.  da  Monte,  Crema  boasted  a  disciple  of  Titian,  as 
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he  is  described  by  Torre,  who  numbers  him  among  the  more 
distinguished  artists  who  ornamented  Milan.  A  grade,  exe- 
cuted by  him  in  chiaroscuro  for  an  altar  of  Santa  Maria,  at 
San  Celso,  where  he  ought  also  to  have  painted  the  altar* 
piece,  obtained  for  him  a  high  reputation;  but  he  was 
deprived  of  the  altar-piece,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Antonio 
Campi.*  I^e  work  of  Campi  still  remains  there,  and  the 
opinion  is,  that  though  it  was  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  Grade  itself,  it  is  yet  a  work  of  inferior  merit  to  that  of 
Giovanni,  which  much  resembles  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio, 
giving  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  Aurelio  Buso,  of  Cremona,  a 
scholar  and  assistant  of  Polidoro's,  in  Rome,  may  have  been 
the  only,  or  at  least  the  earliest  master  of  Giovanni.  We 
know  from  Ridolfi  that  Buso  produced  various  histories,  in 
his  native  place,  in  the  manner  of  his  master,  and  historians 
of  Genoese  art  record  other  works  from  his  hand  in  their 
city.  They  assert  that  he  departed  thence  unexpectedly, 
while  Eidolfi  concludes  his  life,  by  saying,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  worth,  he  died  in  poverty.  From  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  he  might  possibly  have  been  the  master  of 
Gio.  da  Monte,  no  less  than  Titian. 

Callisto  Piazza  is  likewise  announced,  by  Orlandi,  as 
another  imitator  of  the  latter,  which  is  very  evident  from  his 
picture  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  collegiate  church  of 
Godogno.  It  contains  figures  of  apostles,  and  two  portraits 
of  Marches!  Trivulzi,  not  unworthy  of  any  of  Titian's  disci- 
ples. And  for  such,  indeed,  was  Callisto  esteemed,  both 
beyond  its  limits,  and  in  Lodi  itself,  where  in  the  church  of 
the  Incoronata,  are  three  chapels,  each  ornamented  with  four 
of  his  very  beautiful  histories.  One  of  these  contains  the 
mysteries  of  the  Passion,  another  the  acts  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  third  displays  histories  in  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.  A  report  is  current  there,  that  Titian,  in  passing 
through  Lodi,  produced  several  heads,  probably  only  a  story 
originating  in  the  exceeding  beauty  that  may  be  observed  in 
some.  It  appears,  however,  certain,  that  he  also  imitated 
Giorgione,  in  whose  style  he  conducted  his  altar-piece,  repre- 

*  This  fact  cannot  easily  be  refuted,  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Zaiat, 
in  his  **  Historical  Notices  of  the  Cremonese  Painters/'  with  true  party 
teal.  p.  162.    (See  the  New  Guide  of  Milan,  p.  139.) 
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isenting  the  Yirgin  between  yarions  saints^  at  San  Francesco, 
in  Brescia,  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
city.  He  produced  others  for  Brescia,  for  Crema,  for  the 
4ome  of  Alessandria,  and  for  Lodi,  though  in  th»s  last  he 
succeeded  better  in  fresco  than  in  oil.  From  the  circumstance 
of  his  residing  in  so  many  different  places,  I  shall  not  refer 
him  to  the  school  of  Milan,  preferring  to  place  him  here,  no 
less  because  of  the  yicinity  of  Crema  to  Lodi,  than  from  his 
belonging  to  the  list  of  the  imitators  of  Titian.*  Little  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  by  Ridolfi,  who 
commends  him  for  nothing  besides  his  colouring  in  fresco  and 
water-colours ;  when,  in  fact,  he  boasts  ycit  noble  design, 
and  forms  tolerably  select,  more  particuhurly  m  the  Assump- 
tion already  mentioned.  Moreover,  he  calls  him  Callisto  da 
Lodi  Bresciano,  as  if  da  Lodi  were  a  family  name  ;  although 
in  signing  his  own  name,  he  gave  it  CaUixtus  de  Platea,  at 
the  Incoronata,  and  elsewhere  desirous  of  marking  his  country, 
CaUixtus  Laudensis.  Ridolfi,  too,  says  little  or  nothing  of 
the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  Padre  Orlandi  found, 
affixed  to  one  of  his  pictures,  at  Brescia,  the  date  of  1524.  I 
may  add,  that  in  Lodi  he  gaye  the  years  1527  and  1530 ; 
and  that,  in  the  Nuptials  of  Cana,  in  the  refectory  of  the 
Padri  Cisterciensi,  at  Milan,  he  marked  1545.  It  is  truly  a 
surprising  production,  no  less  for  its  boldness  of  hand  than 
for  the  number  of  its  figures,  although  the  whole  of  them  are 
not  equally  well  studied,  and  a  few,  amoug  others  that  seem 
to  breathe  and  live,  are  really  careless  and  incorrectf  He 
painted  in  the  same  city,  within  a  court-yard,  the  Choir  of 
the  Muses,  including  the  portraits  of  the  president  Sacco,  the 

*  To  these  the  name  of  Francesco  da  Milano  has  recently  been  added, 
«n  the  strength  of  an  altar-piece,  quite  Titianesqae,  exhibited  with  his 
name  in  the  parish  church  of  Soligo,  to  which  is  added  the  date  of  1540 : 
— ^time  may  probably  dear  up  the  doubt  it  invoWes. 

f  He  flourished  several  years  subsequent,  as  appears  from  the  ''  New 
Milan  Guide/'  with  MS.  corrections,  by  Signer  Bianconl,  of  which  the 
Cavalier  Lazara  has  a  copy.  He  there  remarks  that  he  had  seen  in  the 
greater  monastery,  now  suppressed,  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  San  Mau* 
TUlO,  other  paintings  by  Piazza ;  as  WasUng  the  Disciples'  feet,  in  the 
Refectory,  and  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves,  upon  canvas.  Also  within 
the  interior  church,  among  other  scriptural  stories  in  fresco,  is  found  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
bearing  the  date  of  1556. 
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master  of  the  hooBe,  and  of  his  wife ;  respecting  whioh,  writes 
LomauEO,  ^I  may,  without  fear  of  temerity,  obserye,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  produce  anj  thing  more  perfectly  graceful  and 
pleasing,  move  beautiful  in  point  of  colouring,  among  works 
in  fresoo."     (Trat.  p.  598.) 

We  next  arrive  at  die  name  of  Jaoopo  Robusti,  the  son  of  a 
Venetian  dyer,  and  for  this  reason  sumamed  Tintoretto.  He 
was  pupil  to  Tif»n,  who,  jealous  of  his  talents,  soon  banidied 
him  from  his  studio.  He  did  not  aspire,  like  the  f^eoeding 
artists,  to  the  name  of  Titian's  follower ;  for  he  burned  wil£ 
aanbttion  to  become  the  head  of  a  new  school  which  diould 
cany  his  manner  to  perfection,  adding  to  it  all  that  was  jet 
wanting ;  a  vast  idea,  the  offspring  of  a  grand  and  ferrid  ge^ 
ntns,  and  as  bold  as  it  was  great,  not  even  bani^ment  frona 
his  master's  school  being  able  to  damp  his  ardour.  Con- 
strained  by  cinmmstances  to  confine  himself  to  an  incommo- 
dions  apartment,  he  ennobled  it  with  specimians  of  his  eaiiy 
studies.  Over  the  door  of  it  he  wrote,  ^  Michelangelo's  de^ 
sign,  and  the  colouring  of  Titian ;"  and  as  he  was  an  indefiir^ 
tisable  iiiiitator  of  the  latter,  so  he  was  equally  studious,  both 
n^ht  and  day,  in  copying  the  models,  taken  from  the  statues 
in  Florence,  belonging  to  the  former.  To  these  he  added 
many  more  of  basd-rilievi,  and  of  andent  statues.  In  a  cata- 
logue of  andent  pieces  of  sculptui^,  cited  by  Morelli,  and 
belonging  to  the  year  1695,  is  recorded  a  head  of  ViteUius, 
upon  wUdi  *^  Tintoretto  was  idways  employed  in  design- 
ing  and  learning*  (ndte,  p.  15^).  He  was  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  designing  his  models  by  lamp-light,  the  better  to 
obtain  strong  shades,  and  thus  aoqiare  skML  in'the  use  of  a 
bold  chiaroscuro.  With  the  same  view,  he  wrought  models  in 
wax  and  chalk,  and  having  dothed  them  carefully,  he  adapted 
them  to  little  houses  composed  of  pasteboard,  and  slips  of 
wood,  supplying  them  through  the  windows  with  small  lights 
by  which  he  might  tbus  regulate  his  own  fighte  and  c&ades. 
llie  models  themselves  he  suspended  from  the  celling  by  cords, 
placing  them  in  a  variety  of  positions,  and  designing  them 
from  different  points  of  view,  the  better  to  acquire  a  mastei^ 
of  foreshortening,  as  seen  from  below,  a  sdence  not  so  fami- 
liar to  his  school  as  to  that  of  Lombardy.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  study  of  anatomy,  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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muscles,  and  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  He  designed 
also  the  naked  parts,  as  much  as  possible,  in  Tarions  shorten- 
ings and  attitudes,  in  order  to  render  his  compositions  as 
divernfied  as  nature  herself.  By  such  studies  he  prepared 
himself  to  introduce  the  true  method  to  be  pursued  by  his 
followers,  beginning  with  the  designing  from  the  best  models, 
and  haying  obtained  the  idea  of  a  correct  style,  proceeding  to 
copy  the  naked  parts,  and  to  correct  their  delects.*  To 
similar  aids  he  united  a  genius  which  extorted  the  admiration 
of  Yasari,  one  of  his  sererest  critics,  who  pronounced  it  the 
most  terrible  of  which  die  art  could  boa8t--an  imagination 
fertile  in  new  ideas,  and  a  pictorial  fire  which  inspired  him 
with  rigour  to  conceive  well  the  boldest  diaracter  of  the  pas* 
sions,  and  continued  to  support  liim  until  he  had  given  full 
expression  to  them  on  his  canvas. 

Yet,  what  is  the  noblest  genius,  what  are  all  the  rarest 
qualities  meeting  in  a  single  artist,  without  diligence,  a  virtue 
which  of  itself,  ssljb  Cicero,  seems  to  include  all  the  rest  ? 
Tintoretto  possessed  it  for  a  period,  and  produced  works  in 
which  the  most  captions  of  critics  could  not  find  a  shade  of 
defect.  Of  such  kind  is  that  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  adorning 
the  college  of  St.  Mark,  a  piece  he  executed  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  and  which  is  held  up  as  one  of  the  wt>nders  of  Venetian 
art.  The  colours  are  Titian's,  the  chiaax>SGuro  extremely 
strong,  the  composition  coneet  and  sober,  select  forms,  studied 
draperies;  while  equally  varied,  appropriate,  and  animated 
beyond  conception,  are  the  attitudes  of  ihe  men' assisting  at 
the  spectacle,  in  particular  of  the  saint  who  flies  to  succour, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  swiftness  of  an  aerial  being.  There, 
too,  he  painted  other  beautiful  pieces,  whose  merit  extorted 
from  the  lips  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  these  words :  ^^  Did  I 
reside  in  Yenice,  not  a  festival  should  pass  without  still 
resorting  to  this  spot,  in  order  to  feast  my  eyes  with  such 
objects,  and  above  all,  with  the  design  !"     IIis  picture  of  the 

*  Zanetti,  p.  147.  See  also  Ridolfi,  parte  u.  p.  10«  where  he  informs 
us  that  Tmtoret,  in  th«  maturity  of  hia  powers,  being  employed  in  paint- 
ing for  the  church  of  La  Trinita,  Adam  and  Eve  seduced  by  the  Serpent, 
and  tiie  Death  of  Abel,  '*  designed  the  ^gnves  from  matvre,  placing  over 
tiMBi  a  thin  reil  i  to  which  figures  he  added  a  peculiar  grace  of  contoun, 
which  he  acquired  from  studying  rilievi.*' 
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Cracifixion  at  the  college  of  San  Bocco,  is  also  esteemed  a 
work  of  singular  merit ;  displaying  as  it  does,  so  mucli  novelty 
upon  so  hackneyed  a  subject.*  Nor  are  other  examples  of 
his  surpassing  power  wanting  in  the  same  place,  fiUed  with 
pictures  as  various  as  new ;  but,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  shall 
merely  record,  in  the  third  place,  his  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
now  at  the  Salute,  having  been  removed  from  the  refectory  of 
the  Crociferi,  for  which  it  was  drawn.  Those  who  have  be- 
held it  in  its  place,  write  of  it  as  a  miracle  in  the  art,  inas- 
much as  the  construction  of  the  place  was  so  well  repeated  in 
the  picture,  and  imitated  with  so  much  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, as  to  make  the  apartment  appear  double  its  real  size. 
Nor  are  these  three  works  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  as 
his  favourite  productions,  the  only  ones  worthy  of  his  genius, 
Zanetti  having  enumerated  mimy  more,  conducted  with  the 
most  finished  care,  all  exhibited  to  the  Venetian  public,  with- 
out including  those  dispersed  throughout  the  different  cities  of 
Europe. 

But  diligence  is  rarely  found  long  united  to  a  rage  for 
achieving  much ;  the  true  source  in  this  instance,  as  in  nume- 
rous others,  of  false,  or  at  least  of  inferior  composition.  Hence, 
Annibale  Caracci  observed,  that  in  many  pieces  Tintoretto 
was  inferior  to  Tintoretto ;  while  Paul  Veronese,  so  ardent 
an  admirer  of  his  talents,  was  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  him 
with  doing  injustice  to  the  professors  of  the  art,  by  painting 
in  every  manner,  a  plan  that  went  far  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  the*  profession  (Eidol4),  Similar  exceptions  will  be 
found  to  apply  to  such  of  his  works  as,  conceived  at  a  heat, 
executed  by  habit,  and  in  great  part  left  imperfect,  betray 
certain  errors  both  in  point  of  judgment  and  design.  Some- 
times there  appears  a  crowd  of  superfluous  or  badly  grouped 
figures,  aud  most  generally  all  in  the  most  energetic  actional 
without  any  spectators  regarding  them  in  quiet,  as  was  prac- 
tised by  Titian  and  all  the  best  composers.  .  Neither  in  these 
figures  are  we  to  look  for  that  senatorial  dignity  which  Rey- 
nolds discovers  in  Titian. 

Tintoretto  aimed  rather  at  liveliness  than  at  grace,  and  from 
the  studied  observation  of  the  people  of  his  native  state,  per- 

*  It  was  engrayed  by  Agoftino  Caraod,  and  aanuredly  is  the 
piece  of  this  painter. — A. 
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haps  the  most  spirited  in  Italy,  he  drew  models  for  his  heads, 
as  well  as  his  attitudes,  sometimes  applying  them  to  the  most 
important  subjects.  In  a  few  specimens  of  his  Suppers,  the 
Apostles  might  occasionally  be  taken  for  gondoliers,  just  when 
their  arm  is  raised,  ready  to  strike  the  oar,  and  with  an  air  of 
native  fierceness  they  raise  the  head  either  to  look  out,  to 
ridicule,  or  to  dispute.  He  likewise  varied  Titian's  method 
of  colouring,  making  use  of  primary  grounds  no  longer  white, 
and  composed  of  chalk,  but  shaded;  owing  to  which  his 
Venetian  pictures  have  felt  the  effects  of  time  more  than  the 
rest.  Neither  was  the  choice,  nor  the  general  tone  of  his 
colouring  the  same  as  Titian's ;  the  blue,  or  the  ash-coloured, 
being  that  which  predominates  ;  one  which  assists  the  effect 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  as  much  as  it  diminishes  the  amenity  of  the 
whole.  In  his  fleshes  there  appears  a  certain  vinous  colour, 
and  more  particularly  in  his  portraits.  The  proportions  of 
his  bodies  are  also  different ;  he  does  not  affect  the  fulness  of 
Titian ;  he  aims  more  at  lively  action  than  the  latter,  and 
sometimes  attenuates  his  figures  too  much^  The  least  correct 
portion  of  his  pictures  is  the  drapery ;  few  of  them  being  free 
from  those  long  and  straight  folds,  or  flying  abroad,  or  in 
some  other  way  too  common  and  obvious.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  insist  upon  his  want  of  judgment,  or  rather  his  pictorial 
extravagances,  Vasari  having  already  said  too  much  of  them, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  Universal  Judgment,  at  Santa  Maria 
deU'  Orto. 

He  ought  to  have  tempered  the  severity  of  his  criticism, 
however,  by  admitting,  that  if  the  author  of  that  great  picture 
bad  bestowed  as  much  pains  upon  the  several  parts  as  upon 
the  whole,  it  would  have  been  a  magnificent  production.  Even 
in  those  pictures,  in  which  he  wished  to  display  the  talent  as 
it  were  of  an  impromsatore^  he  still  vindicated  his  title  to 
the  name  of  a  great  master,  in  the  command  and  rapidity  of 
his  pencil,  in  his  manifestations  of  original  powers,  where  he 
seems  to  triumph  in  his  play  of  light,  in  the  most  diflicult 
shortenings,  in  fanciful  inventions,  in  his  relief,  in  harmony, 
and,  in  the  best  supported  of  his  pieces,  even  in  the  beauty  of 
his  tints.  But  his  sovereign  merit  consisted  in  the  animation 
of  his  figures,  it  being  an  universal  opinion,  that  has  almost 
acquired  the  force  of  a  proverb,  that  the  power  of  action 
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ought  to  be  studied  in  Tintoretto.  Upon  tkis  point  Pietro  da 
Cortona  used  to  observe,  &at  if  we  carefdlly  examine  the 
whole  of  those  pictures  which  have  been  engraved,  no  artist 
will  be  found  eqnal  to  him  in  the  pictorial  fire  he  infused  into 
his  forms  (Boschini,  p.  285).  He  flourished  for  a  long  period, 
exerting  his  talents  until  we  could  with  difficulty  make  a 
catalogue  of  hiis  works,  still  giving  the  rein  to  his  divine 
ardour  in  man  j  pieces  of  great  nze,  or  at  least  abounding  with 
a  great  variety  of  actors.  Among  these  last,  his  picture  of  the 
Paradise,  in  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  was  greatly  esteemed, 
even  by  the  Caracci ;  and  though  the  production  bi  advanced 
age,  the  figures  are  almost  innumerable.  Had  they  only  been 
bettCT  grouped  and  distributed,  the  artist  would  not  have  given 
occasion  for  Algarotti  to  criticise  such  a  punting  as  he  did, 
addudn^  it  as  an  example  of  badly  conceived  composition. 
Tintoretto's  genuine  productions  are  not  often  met  with  in  the 
different  collections  of  Italy.  In  Venice,  however,  they  are  not 
rare,  and  there  we  may  learn,  what  appears  so  very  impro- 
baUe  in  the  Ridolfi,  that  Tintoretto  wrought  with  a  degree  of 
finish  equal  to  that  of  a  miniature-painter.  The  noble  Casa 
Barbarigo,  at  S.  Polo,  possesses  a  "  ^sanna  "  of  this  character, 
where,  in  small  space,  is  included  a  park,  with  birds  and  rabbits 
disporting,  together  with  every  thing  desirable  in  a  {Measure- 
gariien ;  the  whole  as  studiously  finished  as  his  figures. 

There  is  little  to  add  relating  to  his  school,  on  which  none 
conferred  greater  credit  than  his  son,  Domenico  Tintoretto. 
He  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  &ther ;  but  like  Ascanius  foUow- 
ing  ^neas,  ^'  non  passibus  SBquis."  Still  he  may  boast  much 
resemblance  in  his  countenances,  in  his  colouring,  and  in  har- 
mony, but  there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  point  of  genius,  though 
some  of  his  most  spirited  pieces  have  been  ascribed  to  his 
fofcher,  or  at  least  suspected  of  having  been  chiefly  indebted  to 
his  hand.  Many  works,  however,  upon  a  large  scale,  are  at- 
tributed to  the  son ;  those  which  he  has  filled  with  portraits 
being  £ax  the  most  commended;  his  merit  in  this  branch 
having  been  thought  equal  by  Zanetti  to  that  of  his  father. 
One  of  these  is  seen  at  the  college  of  St.  Mark,  where,  as  in 
the  rest  of  his  compositions,  the  figures  are  disposed  with  more 
sobriety  than  those  of  Jacopo,  as  w^  as  finished  with  more 
care^  and  with  more  enduring  colours.     As  ho  grew  older  his 
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Ajle  fell  somiawfaat  into  tliat  of  a  niMinorist,  which  at  that 
period,  as  we  shall  see,  mneh  prerailed.  Bj  these  distinctions 
his  piodnotions  may  he  frequently  known  from  his  fftther's, 
and  we  may  be  enabled  to  refnte  the  assertions  of  dealers^ 
who,  to  obtain  a  higher  price,  attribute  them  indiscriminately 
to  Jacopo.  Yet  Domenico  produced  many  pieces,  more  es- 
pecially portraits  for  different  collections,  besides  sereral  my- 
thologiosd  and  scriptural  histories,  to  which  he  sometimes 
added  his  name,  as  in  his  picture  boasting  such  exquisite  tints 
which  adorns  the  Campidoglio^  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
penitent  Magdalen.  Contemporary  with  Domenico^  we  ought 
not  to  omit  the  name  of  his  sister  Marietta,  so  exquisite  a 
painter  of  portraits,  ts  to  receiye  invitations  from  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  and  from  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  visit  their  re- 
spectiye  courts.  But  her  £ither  would  never  consent  to  such 
a  measure,  in  order  to  enjoy  her  society  at  home,  though  he 
was  deprived  of  her  not  long  afterwards,  cut  gS  in  the  flower 
of  her  genius  and  her  age.  Jacopo  possessed  few  disciples 
beyond  his  two  children,  though  he  profited  in  some  measure 
from  these  few.  Paolo  Franeeiaohi,  or  de'  Froschi,  a  Fleming, 
and  Martino  de  Yos  d'Anversa,  were  artists  he  employed  to 
draw  his  landscapes.  The  former  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  landscape  painters  of  his  time,  while  he  succeeded  also  in 
figures.  He  was  engaged  to  paint  for  the  Polasio  Publico, 
and  several  churehes  in  Yoiioe,  where  he  teiminated  his  days. 
The  second  resided  also  at  Rome ;  and,  in  the  chureh  of  San 
Fmncesco  a  Bip%  painted  his  ^'  Goncezione,"  a  picture,  indeed, 
abounding  with  too  many  figures,  but  beautiful  and  exquisite 
in  its  tints.  With  still  oroater  felicity  he  depicted  the  four 
seasons  for  the  Gdonna  family,  very  pleasing  little  pictures^ 
presenting  a  haj^y  union  of  various  schools,  fine  perspective, 
fine  relief,  with  correct  and  graceful  dengn.  Pasmng  into 
Germany,  and  increasing  in  reputation  no  less  by  his  works 
than  by  the  engravings  made  of  tibem  by  Sadeler,  there,  full 
of  years  and  £me,  he  died.  Lamberto  Lombardo  has  been 
just  before  recorded  as  the  assistant  of  Untoretto,  but  not  his 
disciple. 

Odofardo  Fiaietti,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was  educated  in  the 
school  of  Tintoretto,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  good 
design,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  will  idl  the  precepts  of 
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the  axt,  yet  he  was  still  far  from  emnlating  his  maater,  not 
possessing  vivacity  of  genius  equal  to  the  task.  To  avoid  a 
competition  with  the  Caracci  he  long  continued,  and  died  at 
Venice,  where  many  of  his  works  are  highly  esteemed,  and  in 
particular  his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  for  the  Croce. 

Among  the  imitators  of  Tintoretto  appears  the  name  of 
Cesare  dalle  Ninfe,  an  artist  who  aimed  at  reaching  the  shaip 
expression  of  ridicule,  the  novelty  of  ideas,  and  the  rapidity 
of  hand,  so  remarkable  in  his  prototype,  though  unequal  in 
his  design.  Flaminio  Floriano  seems  to  have  been  ambitious 
of  imitating  only  the  more  correct  parts  of  his  model,  so  uni- 
formly exact,  temperate,  and  precise  does  he  appear  in  his 
picture  of  San  Lorenzo,  to  which  he  affixed  his  name. 

The  name  of  Melchior  Colonna  also  occurs,  though  hardly 
known  in  Venice,  and  some  perhaps  would  add  that  of  Bertoli, 
a  Venetian,  to  be  met  with  affixed  to  a  picture  at  the  chapel 
of  San  Niccola,  in  Tolentino.  It  represents  the  Plague  that 
visited  tlrnt  city,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  which  disappeared  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  patron  saint.  There  is  also  an  account 
of  another  artist,  who  from  his  age  might  have  received  the 
instructions  of  Tintoretto,  or  at  all  events  obtained  them  from 
his  works ;  his  name  was  Gio.  Rothenamer  di  Monaco.  Ar- 
riving in  Italy  with  but  a  small  fund  of  knowledge,  acquired 
in  the  studio  of  a  poor  national  artist,  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Rome,  and  perfected  his  style  in  Venice,  adopting  in  a 
great  measure  the  maxims  of  Tintoretto.  There  at  the  Incn- 
rabili,  he  left  a  Santa  Cristina,  a  Nunziata  at  San  Bartolom- 
meo,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  other  works  in  private 
possessioD,  by  which  he  obtained  some  degree  of  credit.  Sub- 
sequently arriving  at  a  handsome  practice  in  England,  he 
nevertheless  died  there  in  poverty,  his  funeral  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  the  alms  of  some  Venetians.  But  few  others, 
observes  Zanetti,  pursued  the  same  path,  probably  because  at 
that  period  more  pleasing  and  popular  styles  were  in  vogue. 
Ridolfi,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  all  young  artists 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  were  anxious  to  study  him  for 
their  model ;  aud  we  shall  find,  in  treating  of  the  mannerisU^ 
that  he  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  sovereign  master. 
We  must,  in  the  next  place,  enter  upon  a  consideration  of  the 
school  of  Bassano, 
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Ja€opo  da  Ponte,  sou  to  tbat  Francesco,  who,  in  the  pre- 
ceding epoch,  was  commended  as  one  of  the  hotter  artists  who 
flourished  during  the  fourteenth  century,  was  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Tintoretto,  and  was  instructed  by  his  father  in 
the  art.  His  earliest  efforts,  that  are  seen  in  the  church  ot 
San  Bernardino,  in  his  native  place,  bear  the  impress  of  such 
an  education.  On  resorting  to  Venice  he  was  recommended 
to  Bonifazio,  a  master,  no  less  jealous  of  his  art  than  Titian  or 
Tintoretto ;  insomuch,  that  Jacopo  never  obtained  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  him  colour,  except  by  secretly  watching  him 
through  a  crevice  in  the  door  of  his  studio.  He  resided  but  a 
little  time  in  Venice,  employed  in  designing  the  cartoons  of 
Farmigianino,  and  in  taking  copies  of  the  pictures  of  Bonifazio 
and  Titian,  whose  scholar,  upon  the  authority  of  some  manus- 
cript, he  had  also  been.  And,  if  conformity  of  manner  were 
su&cient  evidence,  by  no  means  always  a  certain  guide,  we 
might  admit  the  truth  of  such  supposition ;  his  second  style 
being  altogether  that  of  Titian.  A  few  of  his  pictures  are 
met  with  in  his  native  place,  such  as  his  Flight  into  Egypt, 
at  San  Girolamo,  and  a  Nativity  of  the  Redeemer,  in  posses- 
sion of  Sig.  Dottor  Larber,  both  youthful  productions,  but 
which  seemed  to  promise  another  Titian,  so  richly  were  they 
imbued  with  his  sweetness  of  taste. 

Upon  his  father's  death  Jacopo  was  compelled  to  return, 
and  settle  in  his  own  province,  whose  city  is  at  this  day  both 
rich  and  populous,  and  in  those  times  it  was  esteemed  by  no 
means  despicable,  its  situation  delightful,  abounding  with 
jQocks  and  herds,  and  well  adapted  for  the  sale  of  merchandize, 
and  for  fairs.  From  these  elements  arose  by  degrees  his  for« 
mation  of  a  third  style,  full  of  simplicity  and  grace,  and  which 
gave  the  first  indications  in  Italy  of  a  taste  altogether  foreign^ 
that  of  the  Flemish.  In  the  use  of  his  pencil,  Jacopo  may  be 
sfdd  to  have  pursued  two  different  methods.  The  first  of  these 
is  much  softened  with  a  fine  union  of  tints,  and  at  last  deter- 
mined with  free  strokes.  The  second,  resulting  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  other,  waa  formed  by  simple  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  with  clear  and  pleasing  tints,  and  with  a  certain  com- 
mand, or  rather  audacity  of  art,  that,  nearly  viewed,  appears 
a  confused  mixture,  but  forms  in  the  distance  an  enchanting 
effect  of  colouring.     In  both  of  these  he  displays  the  origina* 
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lity  of  his  own  style,  chiefly  consisting  in  a  certain  soft  and 
luscious  composition.  It  partakes  at  once  of  the  triangular 
and  the  circular  form,  and  aims  at  certain  contrasts  of  pos- 
tures ;  so  that  if  one  of  the  figures  is  in  full  fisMse,  the  other 
turns  its  shoulders  ;  and  at  the  same  time  at  a  kind  of  ana- 
logy, so  that  a  number  of  heads  shall  meet  in  the  same  line,  or 
in  want  of  these,  some  other  form  elevated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  regard  to  his  lights,  he  appears  partial  to  such  as 
a.re  confined  to  one  part,  and  displayed  masterly  power  in 
rendering  it  subservient  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  for 
with  these  rare  lights,  with  the  frequent  use  of  middle  tints, 
and  the  absence  of  deep  obscure,  he  succeeded  admirably  in 
hannonizing  the  most  opposite  colours.  In  the  gradation  of 
lights  he  often  contrives  that  the  shadow  of  the  interior  figure 
shall  serve  as  a  ground  for  one  more  forward,  and  that  the 
figures  should  partake  of  few  lights,  but  extremely  bold  and 
vivid  at  their  angles :  as  for  instance,  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
on  the  knee,  and  on  the  elbow,  for  which  purpose  he  makes 
use  of  a  flow  or  sweep  of  folds,  natural  to  all  appearance,  but 
in  fact  highly  artiflcial,  to  favour  his  peculiar  system.  In 
proportion  to  the  variety  of  his  draperies,  he  varies  the  folds 
wi^  a  delicacy  of  judgment  that  falls  to  the  share  of  few. 
His  colours  every  where  shine  like  gems ;  in  particular  his 
greens,  which  display  an  emerald  tinge  peculiar  to  himself. 
Whoever  would  become  more  fskmiliar  with  the  mechanism, 
and  at  the  same  time  peruse  a  very  full  analysis  of  Bassano's 
style,  may  refer  to  Sig.  Terei,  the  able  historian  of  the  Marca 
Trevigiana,  who  drew  it  up  from  the  "  MS.  Volpati,"  cited  by 
OS  in  another  epoch,  and  in  the  index  to  the  writers. 

At  the  outset  Jacopo  a^ired  to  a  grandeur  of  style,  which 
is  apparent  from  some  of  his  {»ctures  remaining  in  the  fia^de 
of  the  Casa  Michieli.  Among  these,  a  Sampson  slaying  the 
Philistines  meets  with  much  praise,  and,  indeed,  they  all  par- 
take of  the  boldness  of  Michelangelo.  But,  whether  the 
result  of  disposition  or  of  judgment^  he  afterwards  confined 
himself  to  smaller  proportions,  and  to  subjects  of  less  power. 
Even  the  figures  in  his  altar-pieces  are  generally  less  than 
life,  and  so  little  animated,  that  it  was  observed  by^  some  one, 
that  in  Tintoretto  even  Ids  old  men  were  spirited,  but  that 
the  youths  of  Baasano  were  mere  dotards.     We  do  not  meet 
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with  any  of  tliat  noble  ardiiteetare  in  his  paintings,  that  adds 
ao  much  dignity  to  those  of  the  Yenetiaa  School.  He  ap- 
pears lather  anxious  to  find  subjecta  in  which  to  introdtiee 
candle-light,  oottages,  landscape,  animala,  copper  vessels,  and 
all  such  objects  as  passed  under  his  eye,  and  which  he  copied 
with  surprising  accuracy.  His  ideas  were  limited,  and  he 
often  repeated  them,  a  &.nlt  to  be  attributed  to  his  situation, 
it  being  ain  indisputable  fact,  that  the  eoneeptions  botii  of 
artist  and  of  writers  become  enlajr ged  and  increased  in  great 
capitals,  and  diminiah  in  small  places.  All  this  may  be 
^thered  from  his  pictures  produced  for  private  ornament,  the 
most  familiar  occupation  of  his  life,  inasmuch  as  he  executed 
very  few  large  altar-pieces.  He  ccmducted  them  at  leisutre  in 
his  stndio,  and,  asdsted  by  his  school,  he  prepared  a  grelbt 
number  of  various  dimensions.  He  th^i  despatched  them 
to  Yenice,  and  sometimes  to  the  best  frequented  fairs,  thus 
rendering  the  number  so  very  great,  as  to  make  it  rather  a 
disgrace  for  a  collection  not  to  possess  copies  by  his  hand, 
than  an  honour  to  have  them.  In  these  may  be  viewed,  al- 
most invariably,  the  same  subjects ;  consisting  of  acts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  the  Feasts  of  Martha,  of  the 
Pharisee,  of  the  Glutton,  with  a  splendid  diq»]ay  of  brazen 
vessels ;  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Eeturn  of  Jacob,  the  Annun- 
<nation  of  the  Angel  to  the  Shepherds,  with  great  variety  of 
animals.  To  these  we  may  add,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the 
three  Magi,  with  regal  pomp  of  dress,  and  the  richest  array ; 
the  Deposition  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  by  torch-light. 
His  pieces  upon  profane  subjects  exhibit  the  sale  of  beasts  and 
of  hrazen  vessels,  sometimes  rural  occupations,  corresponding 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year;  and  sometimes  without  human 
figures,  merely  a  kitchen  furniture,  a  fowl-yard,  or  similar  ob- 
jects. Nor  is  it  only  the  histories  or  the  compositions  them- 
selves that  recur  in  every  collection  to  the  eye;  but  even 
countenances  taken  from  individuals  of  his  own  family ;  for 
instance,  arraying  his  own  daughter  either  as  a  Queen  of 
Sheba,  or  a  Magdalen,  or  as  a  villager  presenting  fowls 
to  the  infant  Jesus.  I  have  likewise  seen  entire  pieces,  with 
the  title  of  the  '^  Family  of  Bassano,"  sometimes  in  small  size, 
and  sometimes  in  larger.  Of  the  former,  I  remarked  a  speci- 
men in  Genoa,  in  possession  of  Signer  Ambrogio  Duzazxc^ 
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where  the  daughters  of  the  painter  are  seen  intent  upon  their 
feminine  occupations,  a  little  boy  playing,  and  a  domestic  in 
the  act  of  lighting  a  candle.  One  of  the  second  kind  may  be 
seen  in  the  Medicean  Museum,  a  picture  which  represents  an 
academy  of  music. 

By  this  method  he  seemed  to  confess  the  poverty  of  his 
imagination,  though  he  derived  from  it  a  very  remarkable 
advantage.  By  dint  of  continually  repeating  the  same  things, 
he  brought  them  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection  of  which 
they  were  susceptible ;  as  we  may  gather  from  his  picture  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  placed  at  San  Giuseppe,  in  Bassana, 
the  master-piece  not  only  of  Jacopo,  but  in  point  of  force  of 
colours  and  the  chiaroscuro,  of  every  thing  that  modern  paint- 
ing has  to  boast.  The  same  is  seen  in  his  Burial  of  Christ, 
at  the  Seminario  of  Padua,  a  picture  of  which  an  engraving 
was  taken  by  order  of  Madame  Patin,  among  "  the  Portraits 
of  Celebrated  Painters ;"  having  met  with  no  other  that 
seemed  to  breathe  such  a  spirit  of  pity  and  holy  terror. 
Finally,  in  his  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
in  Venice,  in  which  he  collected  specimens  of  all  the  birds 
and  animals  he  had  drawn  elsewhere,  he  preserved  the  same 
character ;  and  by  this  production  so  far  won  the  regard  of 
Titian,  that  he  wished  to  purchase  a  copy  for  the  ornament  of 
his  own  studio. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  the  works  of  Bassano,  conducted  at 
a  certain  age  and  with  singular  care,  are"  estimated  very 
highly,  and  purchased  at  large  sums,  though  not  altogether 
exempt  from  some  errors  of  perspective,  from  some  awkward- 
ness of  posture,  and  some  fault  in  composition,  particularly  in 
point  of  symmetry.  Indeed  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  he 
possessed  little  practical  skill  in  designing  the  extremities, 
thus  avoiding,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  introduction 
of  feet  and  hands  into  his  pictures.  These  accusations,  with 
others  before  alluded  to,  might  be  greatly  extenuated  by  pro- 
ducing such  examples  of  Bassano  as  would  fully  prove,  that 
he  could,  when  he  pleased,  draw  much  better  than  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do.  He  knew  how  to  vary  his  compositions,  as 
we  perceive  in  his  Nativity,  at  the  Ambrosiana  in  Milan ; 
and  he  might  as  easily  have  varied  his  other  pieces.  He  was 
capable  also  of  conceiving  with  equal  novelty  and  propriety, 
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88  we  gather  from  hia  San  Rocoo,  at  Ticenxa ;  and  he  might 
thus  have  shone  on  other  occasions.  Moreover,  he  knew  how 
to  draw  the  extremities,  as  appears  from  his  picture  of  S. 
Peter,  at  Venice,  adorning  the  church  of  the  Umiltil ;  and 
he  could  give  dignity  to  his  countenaces,  as  in  his  Queen  of 
Sheha,  which  I  have  seen  in  Brescia ;  and  he  might  have  dis- 
played the  same  dignity  in  other  pieces.  But  whether  he 
found  such  a  task  too  irksome,  or  from  whatever  other  cause, 
he  displayed  his  powers  rarely ;  content  with  having  arrived 
at  his  peculiar  method  of  colouring,  of  illuminating,  and  of 
shading,  with  a  sovereign  skill.  So  universally  was  he  ad- 
mired, that  he  received  innumerahle  commissions  from  various 
courts,  and  an  invitation  to  that  of  Vienna.  What  is  more 
honourahle,  notwithstanding  his  defects,  he  extorted  the 
highest  praises,  if  not  from  Vasari,  from  many  of  the  most 
renowned  artists;  from  Titian,  from  Annihal  Caracci,  who 
was  so  much  deceived  by  a  book  painted  upon  a  table,  that  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it  up;  and  from  Tintoretto, 
who  commended  his  colouring,  and  in  some  measure  wished 
to  imitate  him.  Above  all,  he  was  highly  honoured  by  Paul 
Veronese,  who  intrusted  him  with  his  son  Carletto,  for  a 
pupil,  to  receive  his  general  instructions,  ^^  and  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  that  just  disposition  of  lights  reflected  from 
one  object  to  another,  and  in  those  happy  counter-positions, 
owing  to  which  the  depicted  objects  seemed  clothed  with  a 
profusion  of  light."  Such  is  the  flattering  testimony  given 
by  Algarotti  to  the  style  of  Jacopo  da  Ponte. 

Ba^no  educated  four  of  his  sons  to  the  same  professien, 
which  thus  became  transmitted  to  others,  so  that  the  Bassa- 
nese  school  continued  for  the  length  of  a  century,  though  still 
declining  and  departing  fast  from  its  primitive  splendour. 
Francesco  and  Leandro  were  the  two  members  of  Jacopo's 
family  best  disposed  to  pursue  his  footsteps,  and  he  was  ac- 
customed to  pride  himself  upon  the  inventive  talents  displayed 
by  the  former,  and  the  singular  ability  of  the  latter  for  por- 
trait-painting. Of  his  two  other  sons,  Giambatista  and  Giro- 
lamo,  he  used  to  observe,  that  they  were  the  most  accurate 
copyists  of  his  own  works.  All  of  these,  more  especially  the 
two  latter,  were  instructed  by  their  father  iu  those  refinements 
of  the  art  he  himself  practised,  and  they  so  far  succeeded, 
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that  many  of  ibms  copies,  made  both  during  and  after  the  life- 
time of  their  father,  yerj  £reqnently  imposed  upon  professors, 
being  received  for  the  originals  of  Jaoopo.  The  whole  of 
them,  however,  produced  original  works,  and  Francesco  the 
eldest,  having  established  himself  in  Venice,  gave  ample 
proof  of  it.  in  those  histories  drawn  £rom  Yenetian  records, 
which  he  painted  for  the  Palazzo  Grande.  They  are  placed 
near  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  ^pear  to  advantage  even 
in  such  c(«ipetition»  His  father  here  assisted  him  with  his 
^vice ;  himself  attending  upon  the  spot,  and  instructing  him 
where  he  found  occasion,  how  to  add  force  to  his  tints,  to  im- 
prove his  perspective,  and  to  bring  the  whole  woik  to  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  art.  His  pencil  may  be  very  clearly 
traced  in  that  of  his  9(hi,  as  well  as  his  style,  which  in  the  opi 
nion  of  critics  is  somewhat  too  much  loaded,  especially  in  his 
shades.  Francesco  likewise  produced  several  beautiful  altar- 
pieces,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he  i^poars  less  vigozous 
than  his  father,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Paradise,  ait  the  Gesd, 
in  Rome,  or  in  his  San  ApoUonio,  at  Brescia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  peces  in  the  church  of  S.  Afra,  and  much  admired 
by  foreigners.  And  he  would  have  achieved  still  greater 
things,  had  he  not  been  afflicted  with  severe  fits  of  melancholy, 
such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  his  time, 
until  he  was  driven  by  sudden  desperation  to  throw  himself 
from  a  window,  and,  by  this  accident,  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  he  lost  his  life. 

The  works  which  he  left  imperfedi  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
and  in  other  places,  w^re  completed  by  Leandro,  the  third  son 
of  Jaeopo,  and  a  professor  in  high  repute.  He  followed  the 
same  mayims  in  the  art,  except  that  l^  his  practice  in  portrait 
taking,  he  acquired  more  originality  of  oountenance,  and  in 
the  use  of  his  pencil  approaches  nearer  to  tlie  first  thaa  to  the 
second  style  of  Jaeopo.  He  is,  moreover,  more  variable  in  it, 
and  inclines  somewhat  to  the  mannerism  of  his  age.  One  of 
his  best  performances,  perhs^s,  is  to  be  seen  at  San  Francesco, 
in  Bassano,  Santa  Caterina  crowned  by  our  Lord,  amidst 
various  saints,  distributed  upon  the  steps  of  the  thron6,  with 
figures  larger  than  customary  in  the  Bassanese  schooL  His 
pictures  likewise  of  the  Besurrection  of  Lazarus,  placed  at  the 
Oaritd,  and  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  at  Santa  Sofia, 
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]beside$  others  he  prodnced  at  Venice,  »  well  as  for  the  state, 
are  distinguished  hy  their  large  proportions.     If  familiar  with 
the  fathw's  productions,  we  may  often  detect  domestic  plagia- 
risms in  Leandro^  who  often  repeats  the  fiEimily  of  da  Ponte, 
copied  in  innumerable  pieces  by  Jacopo,  by  his  sons,  and  by 
their  descendants.     Even  in  his  pictures  for  prirate  ornament, 
conducted  according  to  his  own  style  and  fancy,  he  was  fond 
of  adopting  paternal  subjects  and  examples,  being  skilful  in 
drawing  animals  of  every  kind  from  nature.     But  nothing 
proved  so  favourable  to  his  reputation,  both  in  Italy  and 
throughout  Europe,  as  the  immense  number  of  his  portraits, 
admiiably  executed,  and  not  on&equently  with  a  certain  ori- 
ginal fancy,  both  for  private  persons  and  for  princes.     Those 
that  he  executed  tor  the  Imperial  Palace  were  particularly 
relished;    insomuch,   that   he  received   an   invitation  from 
Eodolpfae   XL,  to  accept  the  place  of  his  court  painter,  an 
honour  which    Leandro    thought    fit  to  refuse.      He  was 
more  ambitious  of  enjoying  hme  at  Venice  than  at  Vienna, 
for  the  Doge  Grimani,  the  better  to  obtain  a  noble  portrait  of 
himaeAfy  had  already  created  him  his  cavalier.     And  Leandro 
supported  hid  dignity  with  an  imposing  demeanour  :  he  lodged, 
dressed,  and  maintained  his  taMe  in  a  noble  manner.     He 
appeared  in  public  ornamented  with  a  collar  of  gold,  and  with 
the  insignia  of  St.  Mark,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  disciples, 
who  dwelt  at  his  house.     One  of  these  bore  his  gold  cane,  ano* 
ther  the  repertonr,  in  which  he  noted  down  all  that  was  to  be 
done  during  the  day.     The  same  where  bound  to  attend  upon 
him  at  tal>le ;  and  as  he  was  suspicious  of  poison,  he  was  ac- 
customed, like  the  great,  to  have  his  tasters,  who  took  some- 
thmg  of  «very  dish  he  eat ;  but  they  were  ordered  not  to 
taste  much,  as  in  such  case  the  great  man  became  little,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  mirth.     Like  his  brother,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  melancholv,  but  he  contrived  to  manage  them 
so  well,  as  only  to  give  oirth  to  comic,  never  to  tragic  scenes. 
Giambatista  da  Ponte,  is  a  name  almost  unmentioned  in 
Ustory^  nor  is  there  any  production  attributed  to  him,  besides 
VOL  altar-piece  in  Gallio,  with  his  name,  and  which  by  some 
writer  has  been  given,  from  its  style,  to  Leandro.     Girolamo, 
the  last  of  the  family,  is  better  known  by  an  altar-piece 
whicb  he  conducted  in  Venice,  after  the  composition  of  Lean- 
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dro,  as  well  as  for  otliers  executed  in  Bassano  and  its  vicinify. 
He  cannot  be  denied  a  certain  graceful  air  in  his  counte- 
nances ;  and  in  some  of  his  works,  di6pla3ning  the  simplest 
composition,  and  very  graceful  colouring.  Such  is  bis  picture 
of  S.  Barbara,  adorning  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni,  at  Bassano* 
where  the  saint  is  seen  between  two  upright  figures  of  virgins, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven,  where  the  holy  mother  is 
represented  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  times. 

Not  only  was  Jacopo  attached  to  the  soil  and  very  walls  of 
his  native  country,  from  which  no  prospects  of  honour  or  oi 
profit  could  tempt  him  away,  but  he  liberally  granted  his  in- 
structions to  his  fellow-citizens,  which  both  his  sons  and  their 
family  continued  after  his  decease.  The  best  disciple  whom 
they  produced,  was  Jacopo  ApoUonio,  the  offspring  of  Jacopo's 
daughter.  Though  only  acquainted  with  the  two  least  cele- 
brated of  his  uncles,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  a  case 
in  which  he  may  be  compared  to  certain  writers,  who  have 
wholly  noiade  use  of  their  native  dialect,  without  mingling  it 
with  any  of  a  foreign  growth.  In  like  manner,  he  is  Bas- 
sanese  in  his  ideas,  in  his  draperies,  in  his  architecture,  and 
more  than  all,  in  his  landscape,  which  he  touched  with  a  mas- 
ter s  hand.  He  might  easily  at  times  be  mistaken  for  the 
real  Bassani,  were  he  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  vigour  of  his 
tints,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  contours,  and  in  the  strokes  of  his 
pencil.  Some  of  his  best  works  consist  of  a  Magdalen,  seen 
in  the  Dome  of  Bassano,  and  a  San  Francesco  at  the  Eifor- 
mati,  which  present  fair  examples  by  which  to  judge  of  his 
style.  Yet  above  all,  his  picture  of  the  Titular  with  various 
other  saints  at  San  Sebastiano,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
finish,  and  possesses  every  estimable  quality  in  the  art,  ex- 
cept that  of  softness.  Some  have  considered  him  the  only 
artist  among  the  disciples  of  this  school  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. Yet  the  natives  of  Bassano  set  some  store  by  two 
brothers  named  Giulio  and  Lnca  Martinelli,  very  estimable 
scholars  of  Jacopo.  They  also  hold  in  some  esteem  Antonio 
Scajario,  son-in-law  to  GiambatistA  da  Ponte,  as  well  as  his 
heir,  owing  to  which  he  sometimes  signs  himself  Antonio  da 
Ponte,  Antonio  Bassano.  Nor  do  they  omit  the  name  of  Jar- 
copo  Guadagni,  the  offspring  of  a  daughter  of  Francesco  da 
Ponte,  who  acquired  some  merit  in  portrait-painting,  and  in 
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copying,  hoTrerer  feebly,  the  works  of  his  ancestors.  Upon 
bis  decease  in  1633,  every  vestige  of  the  manner  and  of  the 
school  of  Jacopo  became  extinct  in  Bassano.  There  never, 
theless  arose  abont  the  same  period  in  Cittadella,  a  place  ad- 
jacent to  Bassano,  a  yoang  genius  of  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista 
Zampezzo,  who,  directed  by  Apollonio,  and  having  concluded 
his  studies  at  Venice,  devoted  himself  to  copying  the  works 
of  Jacopo.  So  well  did  he  imitate  his  Santa  JLucilla  baptized 
by  San  Valentino,  a  piece  at  the  Grazie  in  Bassano,  that 
Bartolommeo  Scaligero  pronounced  it  comparable  with  the 
original.  He  flourished  about  1660  ;*  and  subsequent  to  him 
appeared  the  noble  Gio.  Antonio  Lazzari,  a  Venetian,  who 
saoceeded  in  deceiving  the  most  skilful  artists,  says  Melchiori, 
by  dint  of  copying  Jacopo,  and  passing  for  him.  It  will  not 
have  been  irksome,  I  trust,  to  my  readers,  thus  to  have  con- 
nected together  a  series  of  the  school  of  Bassano,  by  aid  of 
which  the  copies  taken  by  so  many  artists,  at  different 
periods,  and  vrith  various  degrees  of  merit,  may  be  better  dis- 
tinguished.f 

Whilst  the  Bassanese  school  employed  itself  in  drawing  the 
simplest  objects  of  rural  nature  upon  a  small  scale,  a  different 

'  *  This  date  is  poiiited  out  by  Boachini,  and  corresponds  with  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  artist,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Mdchiori,  made  a 
noble  copy  of  Giorgione's  San  Liberale,  at  Castelfranco,  besides  pro- 
ducing several  original  works  in  his  native  place  and  the  vicinity.  Speci- 
mens of  his  labours  exist  in  water-colours,  taken  from  pictures  in  fresco 
executed  by  Paolo  and  by  Zelotti,  in  different  palaces  bdonging  to  Vene- 
tian noblemen.  The  cavalier  liberi,  his  Venetian  master,  aware  of  his 
singular  talent  for  such  species  of  painting,  often  employed  him,  to  the 
no  small  advantage  both  of  his  art  and  his  fortime. 

■f*  It  would  be  too  difficult  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  names  of  his 
foreig^n  imitators,  particularly  the  Flemisb,  who  were  much  devoted  to  his 
style,  some  of  whose  copies  I  have  seen  in  collections  believed  to  be  ori- 
ginals. But  the  handle  of  their  pencil,  the  clearness  of  colouring,  and 
sometimes  the  diminution  of  the  figures,  not  common  to  the  Bassani, 
afford  means  to  distinguish  them  not,  however,  with  such  a  degree  of 
certamty,  but  that  connoisseurs  themselves  are  of  different  opinions. 
This  occurred  in  my  own  time  at  Rome,  respecting  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Rezzonico  collection.  One  of  the  best 
imitators  of  that  style  was  David  Teniers,  who,  by  his  exquisite  skill,  ac- 
quired  the  surname  of  Bassano.  To  him  I  am  happy  to  add  another 
foreigner,  Pietro  Orrente  di  Murcia,  wliom  Spanish  writers  give  as  a 
pupil  to  Jacopo  ;  and  were  there  no  other  authority,  we  might  upon  that 
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one  sprung  up  in  Yerona,  which  soipassed  all  others  by  copy- 
ing:, upon  the  meet  ample  grounds,  every  thing  most  beautirai 
in  art ;  such  as  architecture,  costume,  ornaments,  the  sfden-- 
dour  of  trains  of  servants,  and  luxury  worthy  of  kings.  This 
then  remained  still  to  be  completed,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
the  genius  of  Paul  Galiari  to  accomplish.  The  son  of  €ra- 
briele,  a  sculptor  at  Yerona,  he  was  destined  by  his  father  ior 
the  same  art.  Instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  design,  and 
modelling  in  clay,  he  nevertheless  evinced  so  strong  a  genins 
for  painting,  as  to  induce  his  father  to  give  him  as  a  pupil  to 
Badile,  under  whom,  in  a  short  time,  1m  made  an  astonishing 
progress.  He  had,  however,  appeared  in  an  age  that  made  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  exert  Mmself  greatly,  such  were  the 
splendid  talents  that  distinguished  the  Yeronese  School.  It 
is  deserving,  indeed,  of  separate  mention,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  of  itself  form  a  school  apart,  were  it  not  that  its  prin- 
cijrad  masters  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  their  art,  either 
from  Mantegna  of  Padua,  or  from  the  Yenetian  Bellini ;  from 
Giorgione,  or  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  from  Titian. 
It  was  thus  derived  rather  from  the  artists  of  the  state^  than 
from  its  own  or  from  foreign  sources,  though  it  flourished  by 
its  own  industry,  ftnd  produced  as  many  various  styles  as  any 
other  place  in  the  terra  firma.  I  have  already  aUuded  to  the 
remark  of  Yasari,  that  "  Yerona  having  constantly  devoted 
itself,  after  the  death  of  F.  Giocondo,  to  the  study  of  design^ 
produced  at  all  times  excellent  artists,  &e."  such  praise  as  he 
bestowed  on  no  other  city  of  the  Yenetian  state.  I  noticed 
also  its  superiority  in  force  of  expression,  and  its  very  general 
taste,  in  animating  and  giving  an  air  of  liveliness  to  its  heads^ 
so  general  indeed  as  to  be  ahnost  characteristic  of  the  nation. 
To  these  it  added  a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself;  more  light  and 
elegant,  and  less  full  than  in  the  Yenetian  paintings,  though 
not  so  fresh  and  rubicund  in  the  fleshy  parts.  It  is  also 
equally  happy  with  any  other  in  its  inventions,  availing  itself 
of  mythology  and  history  to  form  fanciful  compositions,  and 
for  the  ornament  of  palaces  and  villas.     The  national  genius 

of  Sig.  Conca,  receive  him  as  his  very  exact  imitator.  In  his  two  pic- 
tares  referred  to  (vol.  i.  p.  266)  he  is  pronounced  superior  to  the  Bassani, 
meaning,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  sons  of  Jacopo ;  it  would  be  too  absurd 
a  proposition  to  prefer  him  to  the  head  of  the  scho<fl. 
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SO  well  adapted  for  poetnr,  aided  the  artiets  in  ifaa  eoneepiion 
of  such  oompodtions ;  while  the  advice  of  able  men,  always 
abounding  in  the  city,  helped  to  perfect  them.  The  clima4;o 
too  was  ^yonrable  for  the  production,  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
serration  of  paintings,  for  while  at  Yenice,  the  saltness  of 
the  air  destroyed  many  beautiful  {oeoes  in  fresco,  in  Yerona^ 
and  its  adjacent  tewns^  a  great  number  remained  entire. 

We  hare  already  alluded  to  its  leading  masters  of  the  pre- 
ceding epoch,  observing  that  many  were  entitled  from  their 
works  to  nmk  in  this  brighter  period  To  these  I  add  Paolo 
Gavauola,  pupil  to  Moroni,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Yasari^ 
much  superior  to  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thiTty-one, 
leaving  many  fine  specimens  of  a  mature  judgment  in  different 
church.  The  two  Faleonetti  were  also  worthy  of  some  no- 
tiee.  Gio.  Antonio,  an  excellent  draughtsman  of  fruits  and 
animals ;  and  Gio.  Maria,  a  scholar  of  Melozzo  (Notizia,  p. 
10),  and  a  eelebmted  architect  and  painter,  though  not  one  of 
the  most  e<^ons,  more  especially  in  fresco.  These  two  brothers 
were  desoaidants  of  old  Stefaao  da  Yerona,  or  da  Sevio, 
irhadteyeT  he  is  to  be  called.  Nor  less  worihjy  in  the  opinion 
of  Yasari,  wae  one  Tnllio,  or  India  il  Yeoehua,  an  able  artist 
in  heaooy  a  portrait-painter,  and  a  celebrated  copyist.  His 
son  Bernardino  appears  to  advantage,  no  less  in  a  bold  than  a 
delicate  style ;  in  which  last,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  ki  superior, 
ajB  we  perceive  froin  specimens  in  the  churches,  and  other 
ooUectiMUt  in  Yexona.  Many  of  his  pictures  be^y  a  style 
a^Koaching  that  of  Giulio  Eoaano.  He  is  recorded  by 
Vaaari,  together  with  Eliodoro  Forbicini,  famoaaa  for  his  gro* 
tesqms,  an^  assistant  in  many  of  his  labonxs  to  India^  as  well 
as  to  Tano«s  other  artists  of  no  mean  £uae. 

IHonisio  Battaglia  distinguished  himself  by  an  altar-^iece 
of  Santa  Barbara^  mentioned  by  Pozzo  as  being  at  Santa  Eu- 
fenia;  no  less  than  did  ScaJabrino  by  his  two  scriptural 
lustozies  placed  at  San  Zeno.  Two  other  artists  of  the  same 
period  are  very  deserving  of  mention,  both  on  account  of  their 
pieductioiis  am  their  pupils ;  Niccolo  GioMno  (in  Yasari 
called  Urano),  the  master  of  Farinato  ;  and  Antonio  Badile, 
the  tutor  and  the  uncle  of  OaliarL  GioMno,  or  Golfino,  ac-- 
oofdiag  to  Ridolfi,  partakes  something  of  the  dryness  of  the 
Quaitroceatisti,  less  select  and  animated  than  the  best  of  hiBr 
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contemporaries,  his  colours  not  very  vivid,  but  pleasing  and 
harmonions.  Most  probably  edncated  by  some  one  of  these 
miniatnrists,  he  succeeded  better  in  pictures  upon  a  small  than 
upon  a  large  scale,  such  as  in  his  Resurrection  of  Lazams,  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  Nazareth.  Bom  in  1480,  Badile 
flourished  during  another  eighty  years,  and  was  the  first,  per- 
haps, of  any  in  Verona,  to  exhibit  painting  altogether  free 
from  traces  of  antiquity,  while  he  excelled  no  less  in  external 
forms  than  in  depicting  the  inward  affections  and  passions  of 
the  mind.  He  was  moreover  the  author,  at  the  same  time,  of 
a  peculiar  softness,  yet  freedom  of  hand,  though  it  is  not 
known  from  whom  he  acquired  it.  He  affixed  to  his  works 
only  the  first  syllable  of  his  name,  formed  in  a  cypher.  His 
picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  pdnted  for  San  Bernardino, 
and  another  with  some  holy  bishops  at  San  Nazaio,  both  so 
much  commended  by  Ridolfi,  serve  to  shew  from  what  sonrce 
his  two  pupils,  Paolo  and  Zelotti,  derived  that  elegant  manner, 
which  they  mutually  improved  by  assisting  one  another.  A 
similar  style  was  for  some  years  displayed  by  Orlando  Fiacoo, 
or  Flacco,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  schohu* 
of  Badile,  though  Yasari,  who  extols  him  particuhuly  in  por- 
trait, gives  him  to  another  schooL  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  he  inclined  to  a  boldness  of  style,  approaching  that 
of  Caravaggio.  He  flourished  but  a  short  period,  during 
which  he  acquired  more  merit  than  fortune. 

This  resulted  from  the  too  great  abundance  of  good  artists 
in  Yerona,  a  circumstance  that  induced  many  to  seek  better 
fortune  in  foreign  parts.  Orlandi,  on  the  authority  of  Yaaari, 
has  inserted  in  the  Abecedairo  a  professor  of  the  name  of 
Zeno,  or  Donato,  a  native  of  Yerona,  who,  in  the  church  of 
San  Marino  at  Rimino,  painted  the  titular  saint  with  singular 
care.  I  saw  it,  and  it  displayed  great  simplicity  of  composi- 
tion, good  design,  and  still  better  colouring,  more  particularly 
in  the  dress  of  the  bishop,  which  he  laboriously  ornamented 
with  little  figures  of  saints.  He  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  golden  period  of  art ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  left  other 
workj9  at  the  same  place,  and  most  probably  never  changed 
his  residence,  or  at  least  did  not  return,  so  £ur  a^  we  know,  to 
Yerona.  Two  other  artists,  named  Batista  Fontana,  mneh 
engaged  at  the  imperial  court  of  Yienna^  and  Jaoopo  Ligoni, 
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who  long  flourished  at  the  court  of  Tuscany,  as  I  hare  oh- 
served  in  its  place,  also  adopted  the  resolution  of  quitting  their 
native  city.  Of  the  former  scarcely  any  thing  remains  there ; 
though  there  are  a  few  pieces  hy  the  hand  of  the  second, 
among  which  at  S.  Luca  a  Saint*  Uelena,  who,  surrounded  by 
her  court  ladies,  assists  in  the  discovery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a 
picture  displaying  the  best  Venetian  taste  in  its  tints,  and  in 
the  richness  of  its  draperies ;  but  certainly  the  worst,  in  re- 
gard to  transferring  our  own  customs  to  more  ancient  times. 
Giovanni  Ermanno  had  either  a  brother  or  other  rektion  who 
approached  him  very  nearly  in  point  of  merit,  ss  may  clearly 
be  seen  at  the  Santi  Apostoli  in  Yerona. 

But  those  who  had  there  obtained  the  ascendancy,  when 
Paul  Veronese  first  began  to  make  himself  known,  were  three 
feUow-citisens,  who  still  maintain  a  high  character  in  their 
native  place,  inferior  only  to  that  of  Paul  himself.  Their 
names  are  Batista  d'Angelo,  sumamed  del  Moro,  as  the  son- 
in-law  and  pupil  of  Torbido;  Domenico  Ricci,  called  il 
Brusafiorci,  from  his  father's  custom  of  burning  rats ;  and 
Paul  Farinato,  likewise  called  degli  UbertL  All  three  were 
invited  by  the  cardinal  Ercole  Gonxaga  to  Mantua,  in  order 
that  each  might  exhibit  in  the  cathedral  an  altar-piece ;  while 
together  with  these  appeared  Paul^  the  youngest  of  the  whole; 
but  who,  according  to  Vasari  and  Bidolfi,  surpassed  them  in 
the  competition.  But  it  is  not  yet  time  to  enter  upon  his 
merits,  having  first  to  treat  of  his  rivals,  before  we  venture 
upon  him  and  his  followers,  so  as  not  to  have  occasion' for  in- 
terrupting the  remainder  of  this  history,  until  we  arrive  at  a 
new  epoch. 

Giambatista  was  the  least  celebrated  of  the  three,  though 
each  of  his  works  obtained  so  much  credit,  that  when  Santa 
JSufemia  had  one  of  its  walls  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
new  edifice,  his  picture  of  St.  Paul  before  Ananias,  that 
adorned  it,  was  carefully  preserved  at  considerable  expense, 
and  replaced  over  the  door  of  the  church ;  yet  this  was  one  of 
his  earliest  productions.  He  produced  a  great  many  others, 
Iboth  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  not  unfrequently  in  competition  with 
J^a.ul.  fie  follows  Torbido  in  point  of  diligence,  and  in  his 
stxong  and  unctuous  colouring.  He  has  more  softness,  how- 
ever, of  design,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  gtaee,  of  which 
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he  gave  a  distingnished  specimen  in  an  Angiolo  at  San  Ste^ 
fano,  in  the  act  of  distributing  the  palms  to  the  SS.  Inneeenti. 
He  was  employed,  also,  in  Venice,  where  the  most  studied 
and  animated  production,  going  bj  his  name,  is  not  positively 
pronounced  his  by  Ridolfi,  but  only  esteemed  to  be  A««,  while 
it  is  ascribed  by  Boechtni  to  FraAceeoo  Albeiti^  a  Venetian, 
known  merely  by  this  single  produetion.  It  is  aaaitar-pieee 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  represeating  the  Virgin  betwem 
St.  John  and  St  Mark,  and  several  lords  in  daeal  zobes,  with 
their  sons,  in  the  act  of  adoring  her  4  very  hwefy  poartraits  of 
the  MarceUo  family,  for  whom  the  altar  waa  painted.  Vaaori 
gives  a  brief  account  both  of  him  and  his  son  Mano,  his  pajMl 
and  assistant,  though  he  did  not  mention  Ganlio^  brotber  to 
Batista,  who  distinguished  himaelf  alike  in  all  the  arts,  and.  is 
called  by  Zanetti  dotto  pittoie.  Both,  like  Batista,  exercised 
their  talents  in  Venice,  and  whoever  compares  the  fimr  Goz^ 
nati  of  Giulio,  placed  at  San  j^|»olliiiare,  with  the  Pazadiao  of 
Marco  at  San  Bartolammeo,  will  discover  an  elegaace,  a  pre- 
cision, and  an  arrangement  of  style,  anffietent  to  mark  them 
far  disciples  of  the  same  6cIk>o1. 

Brusasorci  may  be  teamed  the  Tiiian  of  this  acheoL  It  is 
not  known  that  he  ree^ved  the  isiBtraetions  el  anj  o^kex 
master  besides  Giolfino,  but  it  is  certaiii  that  he  studied  the 
works  of  Giozgione  and  of  Titian,  in  Venice.  He  has 
exhibited  the  style  of  the  latter  ia  a  few  of  his  picboea  wiili 
great  accuracy,  as  we  see  in  his  San  Eoeoo^  in  thar  ekuxdi  ef 
the  Padri  Agostiniani  at  Verona,  and  in  aerenl  oiherpictaTCa 
for  private  persons,  among  which  he  Yam  diawn  nynpha  and 
Venuses.  An  eye  accustomed  to  the  originals  of  the  bes4 
Venetians  detects  a  diversity  of  tints,  which  in  the  artist  of 
Verona  are  less  glowing.  His  genius  eould  not  ooiiftne  itaeif 
to  the  imitation  of  a  sii^e  mod^  like  some  of  the  VeaettaDa  ; 
he  became  fond  of  Gioi^one,  and  to  judge  from  mie  of  his 
pieces  remaining  at  Mantua,  also  of  Parmigiaaiiio.  lliere  in 
the  ducal  palace  we  met  with  the  Fable  of  Phaetoa  exhibited 
in  different  pieces,  whidi,  however  much  defiieed  by  time,  are 
still  admired  for  the  faney  and  vivacity  they  display,  no  \em 
than  for  their  abundance  of  figures,  and  ihe  difficult  foce- 
shortenings  he  has  inserted.  But  his  chief  merit  was  shewn 
in  his  frescos,  with  which  he  decorated  viH«sand))alaces  with 
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the  eraditioii  of  &  fine  poet  and  tibe  execution  of  a  fine  painter. 
He  prodoeed,  likewise,  his  histories  ;  and  the  master-piece  of 
ail  I  hare  seen  is  the  Procession  of  Clement  YIII.  and  of 
Charles  Y.  through  Bologna,  a  picture  exhibited  in  a  hall  of 
the  noble  casa  Ridolfi,  and  whidi  has  been  engraved.  A 
nobler  spectacle  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  and  although  othef 
spediaeBs,  both  of  this  and  similar  subjects,  are  met  with  reij 
geneiullj  at  Borne,  in  Venice,  and  in  Florence,  none  produce 
equal  effect ;  combining  in  one  piece,  a  large  concourse^  fine 
distribution  of  figures,  yivacitj  of  countenances,  noUe  atti 
tudes  in  the  men  and  horses ;  variety  of  costume,  pomp^  and 
splendour,  and  dignity,  all  bearing  an  expression  of  pleasure 
adapted  to  audi  a  day.  This  piece  may  compete  with  anothv 
in  the  palazzo  Murari  at  Ponte  Nuovo  also  in  fresco ;  and 
this  la^  is  even  preferred  in  the  estimation  of  fhany  before 
that  of  the  caeB.  Bidolfi,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
learned  Signer  dalla  Rosa. 

F^ice  Ricdo,  otherwise  Brnsaac(Nrci  the  younger,  and  the 
son  of  Domenico,  becitme  an  orphan  before  he  had  completed 
hiB  studies  with  his  father,  which  he  continued  under  the  care 
of  Ligozzi,  at  Florence.    On  retumii^  thence  to  Yerona,  he 
introduced  a  style  very  different  to  the  manner  of  his  father. 
It  ia  extremely  elegant  and  refined,  as  displayed  in.  his 
Madonnas,  with  hoys  and  beautiful  cherubs,  adorning  various 
collections ;  and  with  features  something  resembling  those  of 
Paal  Yeronese,  if  not  a  little  more  apare.    Nor  is  he  deficient 
in  abr^igtk  where  his  sub^t  requires  it»  as  I  r^narked  iu  a 
picture  bdionging  to  the  Conti  Gazzola,  representing  the  forge 
of  Yulcan,  with  Cyclops,  designed  in  good  Florentine  taste, 
and  powerfully  coloured.     Many  of  Felice's  works  are  inter- 
flpeorsed  through  the  churches  of  Yerona,  among  which  his 
&ata  Elena,  belonging  to  the  church  of  that  name,  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     He  did  not  exercise  his  talents,  like  his 
£illieF,  in  fresco,  nor  had  he  equal  genius ;  though  he  produced 
pieces  on  a  large  scale,  the  extreme  of  which  was  the  Fall  of 
MaynriAj  paiutcd  for  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio,  a  picture  both 
vast  and  well  conceived,  and  which  received  its  last  touches 
firom  Ottini  and  Orbettoy  two  of  his  best  disciples,  whose 
names  I  reserve  to  another  epoch.     Several  litUe  pictures^ 
likewise,  both  on  sacred  and  other  subjects,  executed  on  stone 
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or  marble,  wliich  he.  coloured  with  great  skill,  availing  himself 
for  his  shades  of  the  marble  itself,  are  attributed  to  his  hand. 
Even  his  portraits  are  held  in  high  esteem ;  though  nearly 
equalled  by  those  of  his  sister  Cecilia,  who  acquired  skill  in 
the  art  from  her  father.  Gio.  Batista  Brusasorci,  brother  of 
the  preceding  artists,  and  a  scholar  of  Paul  Veronese,  pre- 
sented Verona  with  several  highly  esteemed  pictures ;  but, 
passing  into  Grermany,  he  became  painter  to  the  emperor,  in 
whose  service  he  died. 

Surviving  the  whole  of  these,  and  almost  all  the  Galiari 
family,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Paolo  Farinato,  as  grand 
as  an  artist  perhaps  as  his  namesake  was  beautiful.  After 
leaving  the  school  of  Giolfino,  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied 
the  works ^ of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  at  Venice;  and  if  we 
x^y  judge  also  from  his  style,  he  must  have  received  the 
instructions  of  Giulio  Romano  in  design ;  though  he  made 
use  of  the  Venetian  tints,  out  of  which  he  formed  a  system  of 
his  own.  He  survived  till  his  eighty-first  year,  still  preserv- 
ing his  natural  good  humour ;  and  as  is  customary  with  men 
of  so  advanced  an  age,  he  prided  himself  upon  it,  affixing  his 
name  to  a  picture  he  produced  at  San  Giorgio,  placed  opposite 
to  one  by  Felice^  stating  that  he  had  painted  it  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  multiplication  of 
.  loaves  in  the  desert,  abounding  with  very  numerous  figures, 
in  part  portraits  of  his  own  family,  and  in  part  ideal  heads. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  painters  whose  merit  did  not  deteriorate 
in  advanced  age,  for  though  in  some  early  pieces  he  betrays  a 
certain  dryness  of  manner,  in  this  last  he  left  nothing  imper- 
fect, neither  in  fulness  of  contours,  in  the  fancy  of  his  dra- 
peries and  embellishments,  nor  in  the  study  of  his  figures  and 
landscape.  His  design  has  been  much  commended,  whicli 
was  the  case  with  few  others  of  his  school ;.  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Ridolfi  his  sketches,  the  cartoons  of  his  first  studies, 
and  his  models  of  figures  in  wax,  were  all  eagerly  sought  after 
for  ornamental  cabinets.  A  San  Onofrio  is  pointed  out  at 
the  church  of  San  Tommaso,  in  a  sitting  posture,  taken  from 
the  celebrated  torso  di  Belvedere ;  which,  as  well  as  many 
other  of  his  attitudes  and  subjects  where  he  introduced  naked 
figures,  discovers  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  style  n6t 
common  among  the  Venetians.     To  his  fleshes  he  givea  a 
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bronze  colour,  which  produces  a  pleasing  effect,  and  harmo- 
nizes well  with  his  tints,  for  the  most  part  sober  and  even 
flat  in  his  grounds ;  giving  a  repose  to  the  eye  which  attracts 
without  dazzling  it.  He  is  generally  esteemed,  however,  a 
weak  colourist,  and  better  in  his  frescos  than  in  oil.  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  partiality,  or  to  the  merit  of 
this  great  man,  but  certain  it  is,  that  on  my  quitting  Bologna 
he  was  the  only  artist  the  whole  of  whose  works  I  regretted 
not  having  seen,  so  much  of  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful 
did  I  meet  with  in  those  I  saw.  More  likewise  I  beheld  in 
Mantua,  in  San  Sisto  at  Piacenza,  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  at 
Modena,  in  Padua,  and  other  places.  I  have  sometimes  ob- 
served  a  kind  of  snail  that  Paolo  is  said  to  have  chosen  for 
his  device,  remarking  that  he  likewise  bore  his  house  upon 
his  head,  whence  he  might  strike  at  presuming  impostors. 

His  son  Orazio  practised  the  art  only  for  a  few  years.  Hisi 
best  praise  is,  that  during  that  short  period  he  made  ap- 
proaches towards  the  style  and  merit  of  his  father.  There  is  one 
of  his  pieces  at  San  Stefano,  representing  the  Faithful' receiving 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Apostles  ;*  and,  if  we  except  only 
Panl  Veronese,  it  makes  a  distinguished  figure,  placed  near 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  Yerona. 

Resuming  here  the  thread  of  our  former  discourse,  we  must 
observe  that  Paul  Oaliari  found  the  public  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  three  foregoing  artists,  and  obtained  little  consideration  in 
his  own  district  while  young.  The  world,  ever  disinclined  to 
admit  the  claims  of  rising  reputation,  either  knew  not,  or 
believed  not,  that  in  his  competition  with  the  Mantuan  artists 
he  had  surpassed  them  all ;  insomuch  that  this  youthful  genius 
was  compelled  by  penury  to  quit  Yerona,  leaving  behind  him, 
npon  an  altar  at  San  Fermo,  a  Madonna  between  two  Saints, 
with  a  few  other  proofs  of  his  early  powers.  He  first  went  to 
Yicenza^  and  thence  passed  on  to  Venice.  His  genius  was 
natarally  noble,  and  even  magnificent  and  vast,  as  well  as 
pleasing  ;  and  no  provincial  city  was  capable  of  supplying 
him  with  ideas  proportionate  to  his  genius,  like  Venice.  There 
he  aimed  at  improving  his  style  of  colouring,  upon  the  modela 

'  *  It  is,  as  T  am  informed!  by  Signer  dalla  Rosa,  a  picture  of  the 
Pentecost. 
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of  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  as  well  as  to  soipass  them,  as  it 
wonld  appear,  in  elegance  and  yarietj  of  ornament.  Henee 
bis  pupils  were  acenstomed  to  say,  that  at  that  time  he  d&yoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  casts  taken  from  ancient  statues,  to 
the  engravings  of  Parmi^ano,  and  to  those  of  Albert  Durer. 
The  fiist  works  that  he  pzoduoed  for  the  sacristy  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  in  Yenic^  present  us  only  with  the  elements  of  that 
style  he  subsequently  acquired,  in  the  air  of  the  heads,  and  in 
the  variety  of  drapery  and  of  attitudes.  For  the  rest  his 
pencil  was  still  timid,  inclined  rather  to  unite  his  tints  with 
care,  than  to  a  bold  and  free  manner  of  handling.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  he  displayed  more  freedom  and  more  attrac- 
tion, in  painting  the  ceilings  of  the  same  church,  where  he 
represented  the  history  of  Esther,  a  work  whose  novelty  con- 
ciliated public  adifliratioii,  and  became  a  stepping-stone  to  very 
honourable  commissions  from  the  senate. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  enjoyed  an  opportunity  «f  visiting 
Borne,  in  company  with  the  ambassador  Grimani,  where,  sur- 
rounded by  its  ^rand  ancient  and  modem  productions,  ^al 
9olo  8U0  9ewti  crescer  U  pewMy*'  he  felt  his  wings  enlarging  aa 
he  rose^  of  which  he  soon  gave  proofs  in  the  Palazzo  PubbHoo, 
at  Venice.     Here  his  imagination  seems  to  revel  in  every 
subject  c(^ured  by  his  hand,  but  partacfularly  in  that  which 
may  be  called  the  apotheosis  of  Venice,  in  regal  costmne, 
aeautod  on  h^,  crowned  by  Glory,  celebrated  by  Fame,  and 
attended  by  Honour,  Liberty,  and  Peace<     Juno  and  Ceres 
are  seen  assisting  at  the  spectacle,  as  symbols  of  grandeur 
and  felicity.     The  summit    is  decorated  with  specimeus  of 
magnificent  architecture,  and  with  columns;    while  lower 
down  appears  a  great  concourse  of  ladies  with  their  lords  and 
sons,  in  various  splendid  habits,  all  represented  in  a  gallary ; 
and  on  the  ground  are  represented  warriors  upon  their  char- 
gers, arms,  ensigns,  prisoners,  and  trophies  of  war.     This 
oval  picture  presents  us  with  a  union  of  those  powBrs,  wi^ 
which  Paul  so  much  fascinates  the  eye,  producing  a  general 
effect  altogether  enchanting,  and  includes  numerous  parts  ail 
oqually  beautiful;   bright  aerial  spaces,  sumptuous  edifices, 
which  seem  to  invite  the  foot  of  the  spectator ;  lively  fea- 
inies,  dignified,  selected  for  the  most  part  from  nature,  and 
embellished  by  art.     Add  to  these,  very  graceful  motions^  fine 
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«oiitKBi^a  and  expsemaonB;  noble  Testmeiits,  both  for  their 
ahape  and  materiiila ;  with  erowna  and  sceptres,  ma^ificenoe 
worth  J  of  so  angnst  a  soene ;  peispeetiye  that  gives  distance 
to  obJeetSy  without  diqileBsing  ns  when  near  ;*  the  most  lively 
eoloorsyt  whether  sinnlar  or  contrasted,  and  harmonized  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  art^  snch  as  is  not  to  be  taught.  Not 
in£»ior  to  these  was  the  handling  oi  his  pencil,  which  to  the 
utmost  rapidity  unites  tibe  greatest  jndgment,  that  effects,  de- 
cides^ and  aehuTBS  something  in  erety  stroke ;  gifts  which  he 
had  at  that  age  sesdered  fannfiar  to  him,  and  idiich  form  the 
charaeler  oi  his  genins.  Whoever  has  resolntion  enough  to 
read  Bosdbini  (for  it  is  not  every  one  in  Italy  that  can  boast 
as  mnch)  will  find  at  p.  €43  ainl  farther,  in  addition  to  the 
description  of  this  pictnre,  the  fxmimendations  he  bestowed  on 
it,  along  with  Strozza,  Mignard,  and  other  able  artists,  as  one 
of  the  raiest  specimenB  in  the  worM.  Yet  this  did  not  obtain 
for  him  so  hi^  a  reputation  as  his  ^Suppers."  Whoever 
undertakes  to  describe  his  style  ooght  by  no  means  to  pass 
over  a  representation,  perhaps  the  most  fimiiliar  to  him  of  all, 
having  xqpeated  it  so  many  times,  nnlil  by  force  of  exercimng 
his  powers  and  varymg  it  in  different  ways,  the  first  sovereigns 
in  tlie  world  became  desirons  of  obtaining  copies.  Several  I 
have  seen  upoia  a  small  scale,  but  always  beantiful ;  one,  the 
Supper  of  the  Endiarist,  at  Santa  Sofia,  in  Venice  ;  another, 
vupon  the  same  subject,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship,  at  the 
Oua  Borgheaa,  in  Rome ;  and  the  least  ^en  by  ^n  Grre- 
g^o  to  the  poor,  bekn^^g  to  the  Serviti,  in  Vicenza ;  besides 
others  in  difierent  c(^lection8.  In  Venice  he  psdnted  four 
Suppers  for  the  same  number  of  refectories  in  religious 
houses,  both  laige  and  rich  in  point  of  iuTention.  The  first, 
representing  the  Marriage  of  Gana,  is  still  presented  at  San 
Giorgio  Maggiore,  thirty  palms  in  length,  copies  of  which 

*  He  attained  this  effect  by  drawing  these  figures  with  rather  bold  con- 
tours, and  the  other  parts  after  his  works  were  completed.  Owing  to  his 
knowle^e»  as  well  as  his  felicity  and  grace  of  hand,  they  are  not  in  the 
least  diaagreeafale  to  those  1^0  observe  them  near.     (Zanetti,  p.  181.) 

t  This  was  easily  produced  by  his  rapidity  of  execution,  by  which  his 
tints  idways  remaiBed  elear  and  simple.  The  artist  who  repeats  hit 
tonctes  fimpientiy,  and  uses  much  research,  can  with  difficulty  preserve 
freahnest,  to  obtidn  ^ich  another  method  must  undoubtedly  be  pursued. 
<Zaneiti,  p.  163.) 
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every  where  abound,  and  which  is  highly  estimable  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  the  figures,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  as  well  as  for  its  portraits  of  princes  and  illus- 
trious men  who  flourished  at  the  period.     It  was  nevertheless 
executed  for  the  price  of  only  ninety  ducats.     The  second  is 
in  better  preservation,  placed  at  San  Giovanni  and  San  Paolo, 
representing  the  supper  prepared  by  Matthew  for  our  Lord  ; 
and  is  very  highly  extolled  for  its  heads,  all  of  which  Ricci, 
at  a  mature  age,  copied  for  his  studio.     The  third  is  at  San 
Sebastiano,  consisting  of  the  Feast  of  Simon.     The  fourth, 
along  with  the  same  Feast,  formerly  placed  at  the  Refectory 
of  the  Servi,  was  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and 
deposited  at  Versailles  ;   and  this  was  preferred  by  Venetian 
professors  to  all  the  rest.     For  this  reason  numerous  copies 
were  presented  by  them  to  the  world ;   although  the  artist 
himself  took  one  for  the  refectory  of  the  monks  of  SS.  Naza- 
rio  and  Celso,  along  with  the  same  Supper,  now  in  the  fine 
Doria  collection  at  Genoa ;   and  which,  however  inferior  in 
size  to  the  rest,  is  considered  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding, 
and  has  been  engraved  by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  Volpato. 
Another,  likewise  of  Simon,  was  sent  from  Venice  to  Genoa^ 
which  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Durazzo  family,   with   a 
Magdalen  that  may  be  esteemed  a  miracle  of  art ;  and  I  also 
met  with  an  old  copy*  in   the  Casa  Paolucci,  at  Pesaro. 
What  novel  methods  he  adopted  in  all  these  to  decorate  the 
place  with  architecture,  and  how  well  he  availed  himself  of 
them  to  add  to  the  spectators  at  the  festival  I     What  passions 
depicted  in  each  of  the  principal  actors,  and  how  appropriate 
to  the  period !     What  splendour  in  the  preparation,  luxury  of 
dishes,  and  pomp  of  guests  !     Whoever  considers  these,  will 
easily  excuse  such  an  artist  for  some  occasional  imperfection 
of  design,  and  for  inattention  to  ancient  costume,  in  which  he 
is  always  foulty.f   Even  Guide,  an  artist  so  highly  celebrated, 

*  To  this  description  of  all  his  suppers  might  be  added  the  one  which 
he  painted  for  the  nuns  of  S.  Teonisto  in  Treviso,  but  which  now  adorns 
the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan. 

t  It  has  been  stated  in  his  defence,  that  had  he  clothed  the  whole  of 
his  figures  with  those  tunics  and  ancient  mantles,  he  would  have  become 
monotonous,  and  consequently  uninteresting  in  his  great  history  pieces. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  whoever  is  familiar  with  ancient  statues  and 
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BO  £ur  excused  them,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  ^'wera 
it  giren  me  to  choose  what  painter  I  would  be,  I  shoold  prefer 
being  Paul  Veronese,  for  in  others  every  thing  appears  the 
effect  of  art,  but  he  aJone  seems  all  nature." 

He  continued  to  produce  specimens  nntil  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  though  he  cannot^  like  many  others,  be  accused  of 
having  painted  too  much ;  each  piece  is  worthy  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, and  each  has  been  multiplied  by  some  copyist,  an  hon- 
our that  artists  have  not  bestowed  upon  the  works  of  Tinto- 
retto, or  those  of  many  others.  His  method  of  making  use  of 
clear  grounds,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  virgin  colours,  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  preservation  and  freshness  of  his 
colouring.  In  Venice  we  meet  with  several  of  his  pictures 
yet  glowing  with  the  peculiar  grace  he  shed  over  them.  A 
remarkable  specimen  is  seen  in  that  belonging  to  the  noble 
house  of  PiSsani,  exhibiting  the  family  of  Darius  presented  to 
Alexander,  which  surprises  as  much  by  its  splendour  as  it 
affects  us  by  its  expression.  Equal  acuniration  was  at  one 
time  evinced  for  his  Rape  of  Europa,  which  he  drew  upon  a 
large  scale,  in  various  groups,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
Coreggio,  in  his  Leda.  In  the  first  she  appears  among  her 
virgins  in  the  act  of  caressing  the  animal,  and  desirous  of 
being  borne  upon  him ;  in  the  second,  she  is  seen  carried  along,, 
appended  by  her  companions,  as  she  enjoys  the  scene  riding 
along  the  shore.  In  the  third  (the  only  one  in  grand  dimen- 
sions) she  cleaves  'the  sea  in  terror,  in  vain  desired  and 
lamented  by  her  virgin  train.  This  work,  ornamenting  the 
Ducal  Palace,  suffered  much  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  has 
subsequently  been  restored. 

In  Verona,  boasting  a  clime  more  favourable  to  paintings, 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  his  pictures  in  complete  pre- 
servation. Many  noble  houses,  in  particular  that  of  Bevilac- 
qua,  at  one  period  his  patrons,  are  in  possession  of  several. 
As  an  expression  of  his  gratitude,  he  represented  in  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  Bevilacqua  family,  his  own  figure  standing  up- 
right, with  the  air  of  his  attendant.     But  his  San  Giorgio, 

basii-relieriy  will  find  means  of  r&rymg  bis  compositions.  The  Cavalier 
Canova  has  recently  produced  two  bassi-relievi  on  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates.  The  Greek  vests  are  two,  the  tonic  and  pallium  ;  yet  these  arfr 
finely  varied,  though  there  are  a  number  of  spectators. 
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svrroxmded  by  tlie  two  grawi  histories  of  Farinate  and  of 
BrasasoTci  already  deeeribed,  by  some  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
painting  m  Yeiona,  id  perha^,  the  most  perfect  state  of  any 
that  remain.     The  San  Ginliano  of  Rimini  is  likewise  a  rain- 
able  piece,  which  may,    perhaps,    compete  with    the   San 
Giorgio.     The  San  Afra,  at  Brescia,  and  the  S.  Giusthia,  at 
Padua,  placed  in  their  respectiye  churches,  hare  also  sofiered 
little ;  bat  the  last,  indeed,  is  in  too  lofty  a  situation.     His 
labours  for  different  collections  were  very  great,  consisting  of 
portraits.  Yenas,  Adonis,  Cupids,  Nymphs,  and  similar  figures;, 
in  which  he  dii^layed  the  most  rich  and  raried  beauty  of 
forms,  fancy  in  their  embellishment,  and  novelty  in  his  inven- 
tions ;  all  subjects  indeed  familiar  to  his  pencil,  and  whtefa  are 
to  be  deal  in  different  galleries,  not  omitting  the  imperiid  one. 
Among  his  sacred  subjects  he  was  more  particularly  attached 
to  the  marriage  of  Sk.  Catherine,  one  of  the  most  laboured 
o£  whic^  fell  to  the  share  of  the  royal  collection  of  PittL    He 
produced,  also,  several  Holy  Families,  in  which  the  better  to 
•depart  from  the  common  practice,  he  gave  birth  to  new  inven- 
tions.    They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Ridolfi  (p.  307),  cc^ied 
from  one  of  his  own  MSS.     But  his  devotional  pieces  were 
also,  for  the  most  part,  copious  histories ;  such  as  the  Slaughter 
of  the  Innocentfli,  laboured  in  the  miniature  style,  at  the  Palazzo 
Bore^ese ;  the  Esther,  at  Turin,  in  possession  of  the  King  of 
SMT^nia..     The  Queen  of  Sheba,  among  p  troop  of  handmjuds 
lit  the  tiirone  of  Solomon,  a  picture  lately  acquired  by  the  red- 
ing sovereigB  at  Florence.    Halls,  diambers,  and  fA9ades  like- 
wise, deoorated  hj  him  in  fresco  with  allegorical  poems  and 
representations  of  histories,  are  freqiiently  met  with  in  Yenice, 
and  in  the  palaces  and  seats  belonging  to  the  state.     Highly 
meriting  notice  is  the  palace  of  His  ^rene  Highness  Manin, 
Doge  of  Yenice,  to  be  seen  in  the  territory  of  Asolo ;  the  archi- 
iectoie  is  that  of  Falladio ;  the  stuccoes,  of  Yittoria ;  while 
the  pictures  of  1^  Muses,  and  of  many  other  Pagan  deities, 
are  from  the  hand  of  P^ul ;  forming  a  union  of  artists  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  place  as  celebrated  among  modem  villas, 
jifi  was  that  of  Lncullus  among  the  ancients. 

The  school  of  Paul  Yeronese  commences,  like  those  already 
described,  with  his  own  fia^nily ;  in  the  first  place,  with  Bene- 
detto, his  younger  brother,  and  with  his  two  sonSj  Carlo  and 
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Oabriele.  Benedetto  wm  xemukable  for  the  fitttemal  alFee* 
tk>n  he  displayed  towaxdB  Panl,  asmsthig  hiBi  in  the  orna- 
mental part  ci  his  labonis,  partieidarl  j  in  his  perspectiTes,  in 
which  he  possessed  oonsideraible  skilL  And,  after  his  death, 
he  shewed  the  same  affection  te  the  two  sons,  directing  them 
by  his  adyice,  saf^xirting  them  in  dimr  undertakingB,  and 
learing  his  inheritance  to  their  family.  His  genius  for  the 
art  was  not  Tery  great,  and  in  the  pieces  conducted  by  his 
own  hand,  he  appears  only  as  an  mutator  ei  Paul,  occasionally 
haf^y  howerear  in  a  few  heads,  or  in  his  drapery,  but  br 
zto  means  equal  with  lumsell  There  is  hardly  a  work 
in  wiiich  the  eonnoisaenr  may  act  easily  detect  something 
weak  or  faulty,  as  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  flagellation,  in 
the  AppeKamoB  of  the  Saviour  bcdbre  the  Tribunal  of  Pilate, 
which  he  painted  for  the  ohareh  of  San  Niccolo,  and  which 
aare  some  of  his  best  prodootions.  If  he  erer  appears  to  hare 
enxpassed  hinuelf,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  picture  of  St. 
Agatiia,  placed  at  the  Angeli,  in  Mura&o,  the  work  has  been 
ascribed  to  Paul,  and  has  even  been  engraved  under  his  name. 
According  to  Bidolfi,  he  suceeeded  better  in  fresco  than  in 
oils ;  aad  both  he  and  Boachkii,  who  examined  his  Roman 
bist^ies,  and  his  mythologieal  lEibles,  painted  in  stone  oc^our, 
ia  the  Cortile  <^  the  Mocenighi,  give  us  a  very  favourable 
idea  of  them ;  and  the  same  where  they  speak  of  his  oma- 
Brutal  w<»*k,  in  halls  and  other  places,  which  admitted  of  his 
introducing  a  disj^ay  of  aidiitecture  and  embellishments, 
zwthor  than  <^  figures. 

Carlo  Caliari,  generally  entitled  Garletto,  the  diminutive 
id  his  name,  horn  the  eircmnstanoe  of  his  dying  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,*  as  we  find  in  the  register  of  his  parish, 
owing  to  his  excessive  application  to  study,  was  gifted  widi  a 
genius  like  that  of  his  &ther.  His  disposition  was  particu- 
larly docile  and  attentive,  and  he  was  the  boast  of  his  parent, 
wkoae  8t3^e  he  ^nulated  better  than  any  other  artist.  But 
Paul,  ambitious  that  he  should  even  excel  him,  was  unwilling, 
that  by  forming  himself  upcm  a  single  model,  he  should  suc- 
ceed only  in  becoming  a  feeble  sectarist.  He  sent  him,  there> 
fore^  to  stud  J  the  school  oi  Bassano,  the  robustness  of  which 

*  Aceordmg  toRidolfi,  however,  he  is  said  to  hare  attained  his  twenty- 
«ixtii  jtu ;  bikl  certaii^  not  move. 
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l>lended  with  his  own  elegance,  would,  he  expected,  prodnce 
an  original  manner  superior  to  either  of  the  other  two.  At 
the  period  when  Carletto  closed  the  eyes  of  his  heloved  fa- 
ther, he  was  only  in  his  sixteenth,  or  at  farthest  his  eighteenth 
year,  though  he  had  attained  such  progress  and  reputation  in 
the  art  as  to  he  enabled  to  complete  several  pictures  left  un- 
finished by  his  parent,  nor  was  he  ever  in  want  of  commis- 
sions. His  productions  often  appear  by  the  hand  of  Paul; 
whether  at  that  time  he  did  not  wholly  depend  upon  his  own 
resources,  or  that  his  father,  at  least,  might  have  retouched 
his  pieces,  is  not  certain.  Skilful  judges,  indeed,  have  pre- 
tended to  discern,  or  rather  to  count  the  number,  of  the 
strokes  traced  by  the  paternal  pencil,  from  their  inimitable 
ease,  lightness,  and  rapidity.  Thus  it  has  occurred  in  an 
altar-piece  of  San  Frediano  Yescovo,  to  which  is  added  St. 
Catherine,  and  some  other  saint,  placed  in  the  Medicean  Mu- 
seum, and  bearing  the  son's  name,  though  boasting  at  the 
same  time  all  the  grace  of  his  father.  But,  wherever  Carlo 
executed  his  pieces  alone,  he  is  easily  distinguishable ;  his 
pencil  is  somewhat  more  full  and  heavy,  while  his  tints  are 
stronger  and  deeper  than  those  of  his  lather.  We  have  an 
instance  in  his  San  Agostino,  at  the  church  of  La  Cariti^ 
whose  colouring  betrays  that  union  of  the  two  schools  so 
much  desired  by  Paul. 

Grabriele  executed  little  in  which  he  was  not  assisted  by 
his  brother.     In   several   altar-pieces  we  read  as  follows: 
"  Heredes  Pauli  Caliari  Veronensis  fecerunt ;"  which  alludes 
to  such  pieces  as  Paul  himself  left  imperfect,  the  completion 
of  which  became  a  joint  labour ;  a  system  they  continued, 
likewise,  in  others,  which  they  produced  for  churches,  and  for 
the  public  palace.     Bidolfi  awards  the  chief  merit  to  Carlo^ 
placing  Gabriele  second,  and  adding,   that  Benedetto  had 
likewise  his  share,  more  especially  in  the  architectural  parts. 
Probably  too  some  other  pupil  of  Paul  aseisted  them.     For 
in  these,  we  find  represented  the  maxims  of  the  master,  even 
his  studies  and  the  same  figures  as  his.     Still  there  is  occa- 
sionally some  diversity  of  hand  perceptible,  as  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  an  Apostle  at  S.  Giustina  of  Padua,  where  one  of  the 
figures  appears  so  much  loaded  with  shade,  as  not  merely  to 
betray  a  difierence  of  hand,  but  of  schools.     Grabriele  sur* 
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vived  the  other  artists  of  his  family ;  residing  subsequently  in 
Venice,  more  in  the  character  of  a  merchant  than  a  painter. 
Still  he  continued  occasionally  to  produce  a  few  portraits  in 
crayons,  extremely  rare,  or  some  picture  of  a  cavalcade  ;  nor 
did  he  desist  from  visiting  the  studio  of  the  artists,  where  he 
assisted  them,  when  agreeable,  with  his  advice.  Arriving  at 
the  period  of  1531,  memorable  for  the  great  pestilence  in 
Italy,  and  impelled  by  those  noble  precepts  of  humanity  in- 
cnlcated  in  the  gospel,  he  generously  expbsed  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  afflicted  fellow-citizens,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  task. 

Proceeding  to  the  other  disciples  of  Paul,  and  to  his  imita- 
tors, it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  enumerate  them.  For  hav- 
ing been  interested  beyond  any  other  painter  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  art  whose  object  is  to  give  pleasure,  so  he  excelled '  all 
others  in  the  number  of  his  followers.  We  are  told  by 
Zanetti,  that  many  of  them  were  also  very  successful,  owing 
to  which,  less  accurate  judges  are  apt  to  confound  the  master 
'with  those  of  his  school,  if  they  do  not  cautiously  attend  to 
the  two  following  points,  in  which  none  will  be  found  to 
equal  him.  These  are,  1st,  the  fineness  and  peculiar  light- 
ness of  his  pencil  combined  with  sound  judgment ;  2d,  a  very 
ready  and  spirited  expression  of  grace,  and  a  dignity  in  his 
forms,  particularly  in  the  air  of  his  heads.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  his  scholars,  in  the  progress  of  time,  for  the 
most  part  varied  the  grounds  and  the  colouring,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  style  of  the  succeeding  epoch.  Among  the 
Venetians,  there  is  only  enumerated  by  Zanetti  the  name  of 
Parrasio  Michele,*  an  artist  who  enriched  with  the  designs  of 

*  Father  Federici  has,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  1803,  bronglit  to  light 
another  scholar  of  Paul,  and'  afterwards  of  Carletto,  bom,  like  Parrasio, 
m  Venice.  He  calls  him  Giaoomo  Lauro,  and  Giacomo  da  Treyigi,  be- 
cause, having  established  himself  in  that  city  with  his  family  while  still  a 
youth,  no  one  could  distinguish  him  by  any  other  patronymic  than  that  of 
Trevigiano.  Thus  speak  several  anonymous  contemporaries,  from  whose 
MSS.  the  reverend  &ther  has  extracted  no  slight  information  relative  to 
the  pictures  executed  by  Lauro  in  his  new  country.  There  he  eigoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  fathers  of  San  Domenico,  for  whose  church  he 
painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Rocco,  in  which  he  exhibited,  with 
great  tragic  power,  the  terrific  scourge  of  the  plague.  It  is  honourable 
to  this  artist,  who  died  young,  that  this  altar-piece,  as  well  as  his  other 
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Paul,  and  experienced  in  the  art  of  colouring  them,  produced 
several  works  worthy  of  him,  more  especially  that  of  a  Pieti^ 
adorning  a  chapel  within  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  a  piece 
in  which  he  added  a  portrait  of  himself.  The  people  of 
Coneglia  have  preserved  the  recollection  of  one  of  their  citizens 
named  Giro,  to  whom  they  attrihute  an  altar-piece  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  Christ,  as  nearly  resembling  the  s^le  of  Paul  as  pos- 
sible, for  which  reason  it  was  transferred  mm.  iha  church  of 
the  Biformati  in  that  city  to  Borne ;  and  they  add,  that  its 
author  was  a  youth,  •who  never  attained  to  mature  age.  Cas- 
telfranco  boasts  one  Oesare  Castagnoli  as  a  pupil  of  Paul; 
though  in  his  numerous  paintings  in  fresco  he  cannot  be  said 
to  display  much  power,  at  least  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
spirit,  promptness,  and  copiousness  of  ideas.  A  few  less 
shewy  and  fsmciful  productions  from  the  hand  of  Bartolo,  his 
brother,  executed  in  oil,  acquired  for  him  higher  reputation 
than  that  of  Cesare.  Angko  Nandi,  an  Italian,  i»  mnch 
e»mmended  by  Palomino  for  his  labours  in  the  royal  palaces, 
and  in  various  churches  in  Spain,  when  painter  to  the  court 
of  king  Philip.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  really 
received  the  iosimetions  of  Paol,  instead  of  imbibing  his  man- 
ner by  dint  of  study  and  copying,  like  Bombelli  and  many 
others ;  it  being  recorded  of  tiiis  writer,  otherwise  very  esti- 
mable, that  in  regard  to  masters  he  was  apt  to  embrace  opinions 
by  no  means  always  true.  Omitting  the  names  of  a  great 
number  of  foreigners,  we  oaake  mention  here  only  of  the 
Yeronese,  in  order  that  their  nuuster  should  not  ^pear  unac- 
companied by  the  noUe  train  of  discijdes  bestowed  by  him 
upon  his  country. 

Luigi  Benfatto,  known  by  the  name  of  dal  Friso,  a  sister's 
son,  and  for  many  years  the  guest  of  Paul,  copied  him  in  the 
outset  even  to  serviJUty,  though  he  afterwards  gave  himself 
up  to  an  easy  and  rapid  style  of  compontion,  little  short  of 
the  licence  of  the  mannerists.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he 
only  availed  himself  of  this  &cility  in  such  commissions  as 
were  of  small  value.  He  approaches  nearest  to  Paul  in  the 
church  of  San  Baffaello ;  in  other  places  he  resembles  Palma. 

pfctores,  both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  hare,  until  lately^  been  attributed 
either  to  Planl  or  to  Carlo,  or  to  some  less  celebrsied  hands,  hot  always 
to  g«od  and  experienced  artists. 
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A  more  free  and  spirited  imitaitor  of  Paul  was  found  in  Maffeo 
Verona,  a  pupil  and  son-in-law-  to  Lnigi,  but  the  quantit^r 
of  vermilion  with  which  he  heightened  the  eolour  of  his  fleshes- 
detraets  from  his  work.  Francesco  Montemezzano,  a  Vero- 
nese, approached  still  more  frequently  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding to  the  charafster  of  the  head  of  his  school.  He  acquired 
great  reputation  bj  a  pieture  of  the  Annunciation,  painted, 
for  the  church  <^  the  Osservanti  alia  Vigna,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed also  in  the  Ducal  Palace.  He  partakes  of  Galiari  in 
his  countenances,  in  his  costume,  and  in  the  beauty  of  hi» 
figures :  as  to  the  rest,  he  was  slow  of  hand,  and  feeble  in  hia 
colouring.  His  picture  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Verona,  consisting 
of  the  Apparition  of  Christ  to  the  Magdalen,  appears  ex- 
tremely languid  in  oompetition  with  that  of  Paul,  which  ia 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  productions  remaining  of  that  periods 
To  these  we  might  add  the  names  of  other  Veronese,  as  Ali- 
prando,  and  Anselmo  Canneri,  characterised  by  Vasari  as  aa 
able  assistant  to  Paul  his  master. 

Among  alhthe  Veronese  artists,  most  resMibling  Paul,  when 
ambitious  of  doing  so,  was  his  friend  and  companion,  though 
his  riA^al,  Batista  Zelotti.  Instructed  in  the  same  academy, 
he  was  occasionally  the  companion  of  his  labours,  and  occa- 
sionally  taught  and  executed  works  himself — always,  howeTer, 
obserring  the  same  rules.  Vasari  mentions  hin^  with  cconmen- 
dation  in  his  life  of  Sanmicheli,  where  he  entitles  him  Batista 
da  Verona,  aiid  includes  him  among  the  disciples  oi  Titian. 
I  hare  seen  a  Holy  Family  by  this  artist,  in  Titian's  style,  in 
the  Carrara  collection,  frequently  extolled  by  us  before,  and 
from  snch  a  studio  it  would  appear  we  are  to  look  for  that 
warmth  of  tints,  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  excels  Caliari, 
as  well  as  that,  power  of  design  in  which  Zanetti  is  of  opinion 
that  he  also  surpassed  him,  ^though  others  think  very  differ- 
ently. He  often  surpasses  him,  likewise,  in  grandeur,  and 
in  what  appertains  to  painting  in  fresco,  a  circumstance  Paul 
was  aware  of,  and  for  that  reason  sought  to  obtain  his  assist- 
ance in  works  of  that  kind.  He  possessed  great  fertility  of 
ideas  and  ^^rapid  hand,  while  he  was  profound  and  judicious 
in  his  compositions.  Indeed,  he  might  have  been  este^aed 
another  Paul,  had  he  been  able  to  compete  with  him  in  thfr 
beaaty  of  his  heads,  in  yariety,  and  in  grace.     In  truth,  h» 
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productions  were  frequently  given  to  Paul,  even  those  he 
painted  for  the  Council  of  Ten  having  been  engraved  under 
the  latter  name  by  Valentino  le  Febre,  He  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  first  artists  of  his  time,  though  not  estimated  ac- 
cording  to  his  deserts,  from  having  worked  chiefly  in  fresco, 
and  at  a  distance  from  capital  cities,  in  villages,  in  country 
seats,  and  palaces.  One  of  his  grandest  works  is  seen  at 
Cataio,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Marchese  Tommaso  Obizzi, 
where  about  1570,  he  represented  in  different  rooms, 
the  history  of  that  very  ancient  family,  distinguished  no 
less  in  the  council  than  in  arms.  The  place  is  continaally 
sought  by  foreigners,  attracted  thither  by  its  splendour, 
by  the  fame  of  these  pictures,  and  by  the  valuable  museum 
of  antiquities,  collected  by  the  hand  of  the  Marchese,  a 
task  of  few  years,  but  in  point  of  taste,  abundance,  and 
rarity  of  specimens,  calculated  to  confer  honour  upon  the 
state.  In  his  oil-paintings  Zelotti  could  not  compete  with 
Caliari,  though  he  approached  him  near  enough,  in  his  Fall 
of  St.  Paul,  and  his  Fishing  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  exe- 
cuted for  the  dome  of  Vicenza,  to  merit  the  honour  of  having 
them  attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Caliari. 

This  city  was  his  chief  theatre  of  action ;  he  remained  there 
during  some  time,  and  initiated  one  Antonio,  a  youth  called 
Tognone,  in  the  art,  from  whose  hand  a  few  works  in  fresco 
are  pointed  out  in  the  city,  while  he  is  honoured  by  Bidolfi 
both  with  a  life  and  eulogy.  Zelotti  was  in  Vicenza,  both 
alone  and  together  with  Paul,  where  ^ith  the  help  of  one  of  his 
best  pupils  he  established  a  school,  which  partook  of  the  taste 
of  both  these  masters.  I  reserve  a  list  of  his  followers  for  the 
succeeding  epoch. 

It  is  here  the  place  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  various 
styles,  hitherto  described  as  attaching  to  the  Venetian  School, 
do  not  comprehend  all  that  flourished  in  the  state.  Ridolfi 
remarks  this  in  his  preface,  and  laments,  that  owing  to  the 
conflagrations  occurring  in  the  city,  or  by  the  neglect  of 
writers,  not  a  few  materials  had  perished  that  might  have 
added  interest  to  his  history.  In  truth,  he  was^ot  merely 
ignorant  of  several  of  the  more  ancient  artists,  but  in  the 
p^od  we  are  describing  omitted  the  names  of  Jacopo  Fallaio 
and  Jacopo  Pisbolica,  whom  Vasari,  in  his  Life  of  Sansoyino^ 
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records  with  praise,  citing  from  the  hand  of  the  former  a  pic- 
ture of  San  Gio<  Colombino,  at  the  Domenicani  delle  Zattere ; 
and  of  the  latter,  his  Ascension  of  Christ  at  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  He  likewise  passed  over  Vitrulio,  several  of 
whose  productions  are  the  ornament  of  Monte  Noyissimo, 
bearing  his  name.  These  artists,  judging  from  their  manner 
and  other  points,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Titian. 
Ridolfi  made  mention,  and  more  at  length,  of  another,  who, 
exactly  contemporary  with  Panl,  continued  to  flourish  many 
years  after  him,  but  always  assailed  by  fortune ;  and  thougn 
a  good  colourist,  being  greatly  deficient  in  point  of  invention 
and  design.  His  name  was  Antonio  Foler ;  and,  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  mediocrity,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allade 
to  his  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  at  th^  church  of  that  name ; 
it  is  nevertheless  one  of  his  best  altar-pieces.  In  small  figures^ 
however,  he  appears  to  have  had  merit. 

Before  concluding  the  present  epoch,  it  will  be  proper  to 
mention  two  painters ;  one'  a  foreigner,  the  other  a  Venetian, 
both  of  whom  fcUowed  a  style  altogether  different  from  such 
as  we  have  already  described.  The  artist  of  Venice  is  Batista 
Franco,  called  Semolei.  He  has  been  treated  of  in  the  first 
volume  in  several  parts,  and  especially  in  what  relates  to 
Baroccio,  to  whom  he  was  master.  He  pursued  his  studies  in 
Rome,  and  so  great  was  his  progress  in  the  art  of  design, 
that  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  imitators  of  Michel- 
angelo. In  ornamenting  San  Gio.  DecoUato,  a  church  belong- 
ing to  the  Florentines  in  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  been 
ambitious  of  making  a  parade  of  his  powers,  and  his  style  be- 
came somewhat  loaded  in  the  attempt.  In  his  other  pictures 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  dome  at  Urbino,  and  in  that  of 
Osimo,  where  he  painted  in  1547,  in  Bologna,  and  in  Venice, 
I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  similar.  He  invariably 
appears  to  have  been  an  able  follower  of  Michelangelo,  and  a 
more  powerful  colourist  than  the  chief  part  of  the  Florentine 
artists.  It  is  easier  to  become  acquainted  with  him  in  the 
States  of  the  Church  than  in  his  native  city  of  Venice,  whi- 
ther he  seems  to  have  retired  towards  the  close  of  his  days, 
since,  in  1 556^  he  was  among  the  artists  selected  to  adorn  the 
library  of  St.  Mark.  There  he  represented  his  fable  of 
ActsBon,   along  with  several  symbolical   inventions;   and  a 
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few  other  of  \as  pictures  aro  exhibited  there  ia  public     He 
died  not  long  subseqaeutly  in  the  jear  1561. 

The  foreign  artiat  is. Giuseppe  Porta  delia  Garfagnana,. 
already  mentioned,  likewise^  under  the  Bomsa  School,  in 
which  he  was  instructed  bj  Francasco  Salviati,  whose  sur- 
name he  assumed*  For  this  reason  he  is  sometimes  entitled 
in  history  Salviati  the  younger.  He  accompanied  his  master 
to  Yenice^  on  the  b^ter  being  invited  by  the  Patriarcb 
Gnn^ni  to  embellish  his  palace,  where  he  produced  his  cele- 
brated Psyche,  still  to  be  seen  there,  near  two  picturea  by 
the  hand  of  Porta.  Franoesco,  howeyezv  soon  left  Venice ;; 
Yasari  adducing  as  &yexy  sufficient  reason,  that  it  was  nsy 
pla^e  for  the  rendenice  of  artists  distinguished  for  excellence 
in  design.  But  the  success  of  Porta,  who  became  established 
and  died  at  Yeniea,  eleady  pr^Ksea  the  contrary.  Initiated, 
in  a  knowledge  of  design  by  Fraooesc<^  he  wholly  retained 
the  character  of  the  FlorenUne  School,  only  enliyeningit 
with  tints  in  the  Yenetism^.  taste.  Nevarthelessy  be  was. 
^pxoTod  by  Titian,  and  selected  aloi^  with  Paul  and  other 
leading  names  to  paint  in  the  library  of  St^Mark;  he  wa& 
ooBtinually  engaged  to  work  in  fresco  and  ia  oil,  both  in 
public  sad  in  private;  and  was  always  diatingmshed  there  aaone 
of  the  most  able  mast^s  of  hisr  age**  Several  of  his  altar* 
pieces  remain,  and  among  others- one  of  the  AssumptioiL;  s 
beautifiil  piece,  at  the  Servi,  in  Yenice,  besides  a  Christ  takenu 
from  the  Cross,  at  Maranoi,  displa;^ng  powers  of  inventioiL 
who^y  original,  fuU  of  expression^  and  an  air  of  BU^esty  mot 
very  nsnal  in  this  soheoL  He  repeated  the  same  subject  fre- 
quently ;  and  there  was  a  du^cato  in  the  Duoal  coUectioa  at 
Modena,  subsequently  transferred  to  Dresden. 

Following  these  artists,  the  reader  must  not  be  sorpnsed  to 
meet  with  the  name  of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  who,,  as  wi&  appear 
from  the  index»  derived  lus  surname  also  from  his  master.  Se 
was  much  courted  in  Yeniee,  owing  te  his  excellence  in  the 
art  of  statuary,  aj9  well  as  in  that  of  an  architect,  w4th  whick 
he  ornamented  pid}lic  places.  Still  he  -failed  not  to  exerciae. 
some  influence  over  that  of  painting,  at  least  of  design  ;  Ia 
which  he  had  been  well  instructed  by  Andrea  del  Sartc^  ul 

*  ase  Boflohim,.  Cacta^  p*  160.    Zanetti,  p.  494. 
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Florence.     Incteed,  a£H  tfae^  ^Teetor  of  tke  edifiee  of  St.  Marky 
numerous  artists  were-  depefideiit  npcm  Iiint ;  wad  it  is  knowii^ 
tbat  he  recefyed  some  Gomm]0Bion»  for  d»6igs»  in  moaaiG  woik^. 
wliich  I  do  not,  hoinnerer;  find  partMrnlanned ;  aa  well  a& 
others,  most  probably  m  tap^strj,  £or  the  altar  of  the  sacn^ 
ment,  as  it  has  been  coirjeetUFed  Irom  their  style,,  by  Signoc 
Zauetti.      In  regard   to  foreign    styles^  we  must  proceed^, 
without  dwelling  upon  the  C/miiivrZueoaia)^  Paaaigiuuio,  and 
others  already  treated  m  their  reapedbre  schools,,  tD  mab^ 
brief  mention  of  Grittseppe.  Galkdbej^  hy  hirth  a  Gerxiia% 
who  flourished  a  considerable  thne^  «t  Vemee,  where  he  died 
about  1570.     There  is  the*  Battle  of  CosfitaEDtiAe^  by  hk  hand, 
still  preserved  at  the  Seryi ;  asid  hod  &e  always,  dii^layed  thci 
same  taste,  I  should  not  scrapie  to»  pronovnce  him  exceUenty 
fhough  somewhat  heavy,  in  the  pmctice^of  hiaart»  Sabfieqi»e]it 
to  him  appears  to  hirve  Aeiirifliwd  Qw*  di  GWe  Loraoese, 
who  ought  to  be  mentioned;  bef^ewe  prosoed  to  tseat  of  thfft 
sect  of  mannerists;  and  of  the  I'^Sft^^r^wt.*     Rankiag  aweng 
the  scholars  of  the  best  Yenetiaiar  nMstens,  heprodueeda  his^ 
tory-piece  for  the  grand  coini(»l  haM*     Otkemamos  ofioieign 
artists  are  to  be  looked  for  in-  tiie  Gnidx :  it  kk  my  oi^jeetaa 
this  school,  as  in  the  rest,  to  reetnrd  ooLy  smtk  aa  ase  most  da^ 
serving  of  commemoratioff. 

In  the  progress  of  the  present  lustoryy.  tiifi  reades  may  pro* 
bahly  have  observed,  that  no  distinetioii  had  yet  been  loade 
between  certain  species  of  paindng,  -premcfna  to  tiie  sixteenth 
century.  The  figurist  copied  e^ory  thing,,  and  availed  hkiwelf 
of  every  thing  to  adorn  his  eorapesitiona;  landbeapes,  suiimalB^ 
iuitsj  ffowers,  and  perspective^  we»e  all  employed  as  aecefr^ 
aaries  in  favour  of  the  leading  art;  tiiw ezeesitien  of  whioli 
Was  abont  as  (fifficult  to  the  greaii  maetea  ae  the  thcoue 
of  Jupiter  to  Phidias,  after harving  eon^dsfted  the  figure  ot  the 
god.  By  decrees,  however,  tltey  began  to-  separate^  and  to 
^eat  these  parts  of  painting  seveKally.  Thie  Flemish  were 
among  the  first,  who*,  pursuing  the  beiriJ:  of  their  gendufiy.  s^ 
looted  their  respective  braneh«s,  and  enm|oe6ed  pietares,  ia 
which  landscape,  for  example,  became  the  pdneipal  ohjeat^    , 

*  A  dasft'of  artUte  so  called,  from  their  ezcemire  use  of  deep 
•nd  dark  colours. — ^Tr. 
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while  the  figure  in  its  turn  became  an  accessary.  And  \vd 
may  here  remark,  with  Bellori,  that  '^  the  best  of  these  artists 
dipped  their  pencil  in  those  fine  Venetian  colours ;"  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  boasts  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
Italians,  likewise,  attended  severally  to  these  branches  of  the 
art,  and  in  particular  to  landscapes.  It  was  Titian  who 
opened  the  true  path  to  our  landscape  painters;  although 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  champaign  scenery  was  introduced  in 
aid  of  his  figures ;  never  the  contrary.  One  of  these,  con- 
sisting of  a  Holy  Family,  was  in  possession  of  the  Duchess  of 
Massa  and  Carrara,  lately  deceased,  who  left  it  as  a  legacy  to 
the  Prince  Carlo  Albani,  of  Milan.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  Titian  was  imitated  by 
many  Flemish  artists ;  and  among  the  Venetians  by  6io. 
Maria  Verdizzotti,  one  of  his  literary  friends,  who  psunted 
under  his  direction  several  landscapes,  much  esteemed  in  diffe- 
rent collections,  where  they  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

The  Bassani  produced  examples  of  small  pictures  of  qua- 
drupeds and  birds,  which  consisting  of  copies  taken  from 
those  seen  in  their  histories,  are  easily  recognised.  They  are 
not  so  numerous,  however,  as  their  history  pieces ;  nor  do  I 
recollect  having  seen  specimens  of  them  except  in  the  Vene- 
tian state.  In  drawing  fish,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Grenzio 
or  Gennesio  Liberale,  a  native  of  Friuli,  has  been  mentioned 
with  praise  by  Vasari,  and  afterwards  by  Ridolfi. 

A  taste  for  grotesques,  was  introduced  into  Venice  from 
Rome,  by  a  citizen  of  the  republic,  recorded  by  me  elsewhere 
as  the  master  of  this  kind  of  art.  His  name  was  Morto  da 
Feltro,  who,  in  the  company  of  Giorgione,  employed  himself 
in  Venice,  though  without  leaving  any  traces  of  his  hand. 
There  are  specimens  of  grotesques,  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  painted 
by  Batista  Franco,  who  had  likewise  beheld  ancient  examples 
of  them  at  Rome.  There  were  others  painted  for  the  Patri- 
arch of  Aquileja,  his  patron,  by  Giovanni  di  Udine,  men- 
tioned by  Vasari  under  the  names  of  Manni  and  Ricamatore ; 
an  artist  very  celebrated  in  his  line,  and  almost  unique  in 
drawing  every  kind  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
I  have  included  him  in  the  school  of  Giorgione ;  and  he  is 
stated  more  at  length  in  that  of  Raffaello ;  for  he  remained 
but  little  while  with  his  first  master,  and  in  Upper  Italy ;  but 
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longer  in  Rome,  and  during  some  time  in  Florence.  His  pic 
tures  of  birds,  or  fruits,  executed  in  oil,  are  pointed  out  in 
different  collections,  though,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  are  not  all 
genuine.  It  is  not,  indeed,  that  he  produced  no  specimens  in 
oil,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  discorer  any  that  are 
certain ;  nor  that  he  was  incapable  of  drawing  larger  figure* 
than  such  as  we  see  in  his  satyrs,  in  his  boys,  and  nymphs, 
with  which  he  diversified  the  little  landscapes  and  the  tracery 
of  his  grotesques.  Yasari  mentions  some  of  his  standards, 
one  of  which,  executed  in  Udine,  for  the  Fraternity  of  Cas- 
tello,  presents  in  rather  large  proportions,  a  blessed  virgin 
with  the  divine  child,  and  an  angel  making  her  an  offering  of 
the  same  castle.  The  original,  though  much  de&ced,  still 
exists,  and  there  is  also  a  copy  in  the  chapel,  executed  by 
Pini  in  1653.  There  likewise  remains  in  the  archiepiscopal 
palace,  a  chamber  which  contains,  among  some  grotesques, 
two  scriptural  histories,  drawn  in  half-length  figures,  not  so 
perfect  as  the  ornamental  part,  but  valuable  from  their  rarity. 
Sis  other  productions,  both  in  IJdine  and  the  state,  have  been 
enumerated  in  a  learned  letter  written  by  the  Ab.  Boni,  upon 
tbe  standard  or  gonfalone,  just  described.  If  we  might  ha^urd 
a  conjecture  relative  to  the  school  of  Giovanni  and  of  Feltro, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  give  for  a  pupil  to  one  of  these, 
Giorgio  Bellunese,  an  artist,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cesarini, 
^very  excellent  in  friezes  and  in  minute  ornaments,"  and 
moreover  an  able  portrait-painter.  He  flourished  at  San 
Yito,  a  place  in  the  Friuli,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  so  that  the  time,  the  place,  and  his  employment  in 
ornamental  work,  seem  equally  to  favour  our  opinion. 

The  art  of  architectural  design  received  great  assistance  in 
Yenice  during  this  period,  from  the  works  of  Sansovino,  Pal- 
ladio,  and  other  consummate  architects,  who  gave  finished 
examples  of  magnificent  edifices ;  while  Daniel  Barbaro  com- 
posed very  useful  treatises  upon  perspective ;  and  it  became 
an  attribute  of  the  art  to  feign  colonnades,  galleries,  and  rich 
cornices,  for  those  halls  in  which  real  architecture  would  not 
admit  of  them.  In  this,  Cristoforo  and  Stefano  Bosa  more 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  They  were  from 
Brescia,  very  intimate  with  Titian,  and  merited  the  honour  of 
being  employed  by  him,  in  his  architectural  ornaments  for 
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several  of  tis  subjects.  In  Brescia,  in  Venice,  and  particu- 
larfy  in  the  ante-cham'ber  to  the  Tibrarj  of  St.  Mark,  we  may 
meet  -inth  some  of  fheir  perspectives,  so  admirably  executed 
as  to  ^surprise  us  by  their  air  of  majesty,  cheafj^ug  the  eye  by 
their  relief;  and  when  beheld  in  different  points  of  view, 
T^iwaeyB  producing  a  good  effect.  Their  school  continued  to 
Aomish  during  many  years,  in  their  native  state;  and  was 
subsequently  supported  by  Bona,  excellent  also  m  figures,  bb 
well  as  by  other  artists.  Bosohini  bestows  many  commen- 
dations upon  it  in  different  jparts  of  his  wcrk  in  verse ;  and 
hi  parCicular  atj).  225,  where  lie  declares,  that 'Brescia  was 
the  source  of  this  art;  which  aj)plies  of  course  to  the  Tenetian 
state. 

Finally,  the  art  of  mosaic  work,  in  stone  aad  ^olonrei 
^ass,  at  that  time  attained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 
Venice,  thatVasari  dbserved  with  suqirise,  "  that  k  would 
hot  1)0  possible  to  effect  more  with  colours."*  The  church 
ahd  portico  of  ^tMaifk  remainB  an  invaluable  museum  of  the 
kind ;  where,  commencing  with  the  eleventh  century,  we  may 
traee  the  gradual  progress  of  ^design  belonging  toiea(^  age  up 
io  iihe  present,  as  exhibited  in  many  works  in  mosaic,  b^ 
ginning  from  the  Greeks,  and  continued^by  the  Italians.  They 
chfefly  consist  of  histories  from  i^e  Old  and  Hew  Testameiit^ 
$nd  at  the  -same  time  furnish  very  interesting  notices  relating 
to  civic  and  .ecclesiastical  anijquiiy.  A  portion  of  the  moat 
kncient  specimens  had  long  ei^er  peiished,  or  Mien  init 
decay,  audit  liad /been  resolved  to  substitute  fresh  ones  in 
fheir  pla«e.  It  is  not  improbable,  fhajt  after  Alie  year  1400, 
upon  the  .revival  of  painting,  a  desire  prevailed  to  oanishihe 
&te  cff  .the  Greeks ;  and  ceitain  It  is,  that  ia  the  mosaics  t£ 
^at  age  we  meet  with  tlie  modem  antique  st)rle,  the  same 
ia  in  regard  to  pictures.  It  will  he  enough  to  cite  the 
chapel  of  the  Maseoli,  decorated  by  'Midhele  Zambono  with 

*  Tkere  was  an  ictten^pt  to  levvfe  itmacle  in Floiaenoe.  JtssoDe, miiii 
**  Xife  of  liorenzo  de'  Hedid^'  (jtoI.  .u.  j).  220,  6tb  ed.},  relates,  that, 
iriSkk  iQkerardey  lijerenzo  ABsociaAed  Domenico  GMrlandajo  to  work  in 
BHni3cflfc4iiechflpal  of  Sm^emHtimz  hvtt Oat  ^ftM ^nniertQaag,  w  ttfl. 
VHBBbljrhflc^n,  wtfoatennytod  by  Leaenft^'a^bath;  ixmomaA  tkat  **Vm 
attempts/'  observes  the  Uatorian^  ^  were  tbiia  in  a  great  i«giee  .froft- 
trated.**    'This  honour  appeared  to  he  reserved  for  Venice. 
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histories  of  the  life  of  the  virgin,  executed  with  extraordioArj 
care,  and  designed  in  ihe  best  £aste  of  the  VivariaL 

The  same  tajflte  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Titian  ;  and  to  this 
.  he  gavp  a  renewed  spirit,  and  even  furnished  several  of  tfaefse 
artists  with  designs.     Marco  Luciano  Biezo  and  YincenKio 
BispicMni  are  the  first,  wlio,  ahout  1517,  flucceeded  in  a  com- 
plete reform  of  the  art.    To  the  last  is  referred  that  celebrated 
Irndgment  of  Bolomoh,  which  adorns  the  portico  or  vestibiile* 
Both  these,  however,  were  surpassed  by  Fr«ncesao  and  Va- 
lertd  Zncesdi  of  Treviso,  er  rather  of  tie  Yaltelline,  «ODtf  of 
the  Bazne  Sebastian  who  initiated  Titian  in  the  first  TBdimetri;s 
^  the  art.     Of  these,  likewise,  there  appears  m  the  portico 
'a  San  Maro^. among  various  prophets  and  dqctori,  and  with 
two  histories  that  Jnay  be  pronounced  thelbest  noaaic  works, 
produced  durnig  the  age  of  painting.    I  have  seen  altar- 
-jneceii  for  idhmrehes,  and  pictures  for  private  ornameot,  in  the 
same  taste.    The  IRoyal  Oallery  at  FIordRce  possesses  a  per- 
*teraatftojn  life  of  Cardinal  Bembp,  worked  h^  Valeric  ;  And 
-a  "San  ^arolamo,  hy  Francesco,  is  known  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  fhe  republic  to  the -court  of  Savoj.     Subsequent  to 
'^e$e,  -y^hm  Vasari  erroneously  calls  isometimes  ZvLotimny 
-vdtneiimes  2iiecherini,  Arminio,  a  son  of  Talario,  was  in  mueh 
wpate.    'Not'  iSid  this  family  only  possess  the  sirt  of  cc^ur- 
TBg  stone  'and  glass  with  admirable  skill ;  but  they  uodersteod 
^*the  :pfiticiple6  'of  ^ign,  more  particujarjy  Fxaneeseo,  "who 
fcadbeetijipaititer  before  entering  upon,  mosaic  wxwrks^     Hie 
-femily  iof  Kawchiiil,  and  the  other  artiste  then  einpU^yed  ii-t 
St.  Mark,  were  not  equally  well  instructed ;  and,  stimulated 
by  feelings  of  envy,  they  declared  open  enmity  against  the 
Zuccati,  for  having  assisted  with  the  brush  to  supply  some 
parts  of  the  design  to  be  executed  in  mosaic ;   nor  did  they 
fail  to  cry  down  the  ability  of  Yalerio,  to  whom  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Titian  and  his  son  afforded  succour.     It  would  be 
tedious  here  to  relate  the  various  persecutions,  litigations,  and 
losses,  owing  to  this  quarrel ;   the  particulars  of  which  were 
extracted  by  Zanetti  from  authentic  documents,  and  minutely 
described.    Enough,  that  he  concludes  with  extolling  the  Zuc- 
cati, together  with  Vincenzio  Bianchini ;  to  whom,  as  being 
acquainted  with  design,  it  was  sufficient  to  furnish  a  rough 
taught  for  the  intended  work.     Others  were,  for  the  most 
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part,  in  want  of  cartoons  and  complete  paintings,  in  order  U^ 
model  their  mosaic  works,  and  even  then  thej  conducted  thevL 
with  skill  much  inferior  to  their  predecessors.     In  this  list  he 
computes  Domenico,  the  brother,  and  Gio.  Antonio,  the  son  of 
Vincenzio  Blanchini,  as  well  as  Bartolommeo  Bozza,  at  one 
time  a  pupil,  and  then  an  accuser  along  with  the  rest,  of  the 
Zuccati.     In  the  time  of  these  artists  were  first  adopted,  and 
practically  applied,  the  works  and  designs  of  Salviati  and  of 
Tintoretto.     The  names  succeeding  these,  were  Gio.  Antonio 
Marini,  a  pupil  of  Bozza,  and  Lorenzo  Ceccato,  both  admirar- 
ble  artificers ;   Luigi  Gaetano  and   Jacopo  Pasterini,  with 
Francesco  Turessio,  notices  of  whom  are  brought  up  to  the 
year  1618.     They  worked  after  the  cartoons  of  the  two  Tin- 
toretti,  of  Palma  the  younger,  of  Maffeo  Verona,  of  Leandro 
Bassano,  of  Aliense,  of  Padovanino,  of  Tizianello,  besides 
several  others.     About  the  year  1600  commenced  a  series  of 
artists  less  generally  known  ;   a  list  of  whose  works  may  be 
consulted  at   the   close   of  that  very  valuable  publication, 
"Delia  Pittura   Veneziana."      These   last,   however,    have 
confined  their  labours  to  the  decoration  of  new  walls,  from 
modern  designs ;  as  since  1610,  a  decree  has  been  in  force 
against  the  destruction  of  ancient  mosaic  works,  in  however 
rude  or  Greekish  a  taste ;  but  in  case  of  impending  destruc- 
tion, they  were  to  be  removed  and  restored  with  care,  and 
afterwards  refixed  in  the  same  place.     By  this  measure  a  se- 
ries of  monuments  is  preserved  to  posterity,  which,  in  its  kind, 
is  quite  unique  in  Italy  and  the  world. 
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Innavatioxui  of  the.ManiieristB  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    Comiptiom 
of  YenetLto  Fainting. 

A  SORT  of  fatality  seems  to  prevail  in  all  human  things,  ren- 
dering their  duration  in  the  same  state  of  short  continnance ; 
so  that  after  attaining  their  highest  elevation,  we  may  as- 
suredly at  no  distant  period  look  for  their  decline.  The  glory 
of  precedency,  of  whatever  kind,  will  not  long  remain  the 
boast  of  one  place,  or  in  possession  of  a  single  nation.  It 
migrates  from  country  to  country ;  and  the  people  that  yester- 
day received  laws  from  another,  will  to-morrow  impose  them. 
Those  who  to-day  are  the  instructors  of  a  nation,  will  to-mor- 
row become  ambitious  of  being  admitted  in  the  nnmber  of  its 
disciples.  Numerous  examples  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  proposition,  but  it  would  be  quite  superfluous.  For 
whoever  is  even  slightly  acquainted  with  civil  or  literary  his- 
tory, whoever  has  observed  the  passing  events  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  will  easily  furnish  himself  with  proofs,  without 
the  aid  of  writers  to  direct  him.  We  have  already  traced  the 
same  revolution  of  affairs  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  the  two 
schools  of  Rome  and  Florence,  which,  arriving  at  the  zenith 
©f  their  fame,  fell  into  decay  precisely  at  the  period  when  that 
of  Venice  began  to  exalt  itself.  And  we  shall  now  perceive 
the  decline  of  the  latter,  during  the  same  age  in  which  the 
Florentine  began  to  revive,  in  which  the  school  of  Bologna  ac- 
quired its  highest  degree  of  reputation ;  and  what  is  still  more 
surprising,  seemed  to  rise  by  studying  the  models  of  the  Ve- 
netian. So  indeed  it  was :  the  Caracci  were  much  devoted  to 
Titian,  to  Giorgione,  to  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  and 
thence  formed  styles,  and  produced  pupils  that  conferred 
honour  upon  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  Ve- 
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netians,  too,  studied  the  same  examples,  and  derived  from  tbem 
a  certain  mannerism  reprehensible  enough  in  them,  but  much 
more  so  in  their  disciples.    These,  devoting  themselves  in  their 
first  studies  to  more  classical  actistii^  and  afttaining  a  certain 
practice  botbiti  design  and  colouring,  next  aimed  at  display- 
ing upon  a  grand  scale,,  figures,  not  so  much  taken  from  life, 
as  from  engravings  and  pictures,  or  from  their  own  imagina- 
tions ;  and  the  more  rapidly  these  were  executed,  the  better 
did  they  suppose  they  had  succeeded.     I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lie ve,  that  theexan^>le8  of  Tintocetto  pravod,  m  this  ;rei|)«cl> 
moTe  prejudicial  than  usefol.  >  JBW  were  ambitious  of  emu- 
lating his  profound  knowledge,  which  in  some  measure  serves 
to  veil  ilk  dafeotB ;  bat  ^  ^liaste,  his  'varetossness^^  ^and  Sis 
gBwa>d9,ctinyjian*e'wMliftg}y«M[(]^tied;  wBle  his  j^alt  natne 
mam  mAvwoD&i  j»  a  «lttdkl  to  •oovta^'  <ihek  o^m  &u1ts.     Attd  ^He 
lesrlleit  df  thww^iestTetiifliaiMlltilirf  Hie  masinfl  ofu%efter « 
•4id  mot  «Bsb  biindi^  iiio'all  'tkds^^ryMM  cinil  ettoe^mee ;  btiit ! 
iheix:6iqierloc8fe3r<of  spirit,  Mid  t)«f  tkei^  tiiito,  «maiEttained  ^ ' 
gnmsd  JMter^on  &ke  mmximii^  ^f  ft%ei  Uomm.  ^nd  $l<»teii- 
tise  s^fte.    B«t  iib  ithMtt  gU0Mdbed  '<^eK.  witofie  #ch<H^ 
-fla^eaeratod  v^  tmte  bom  iim  ^a^etit  mes-  of  art.     We 
'4idt«isee  ttiuB  mitbiovt  nmnii^  td  ms«  tbe  le^st  4tn|mtat)dn 
upon  yroMf  pmd.  artiflhi,  aodio  :fl(^iinsl^d  «>reii  dutrng  iMs 
period;  toiMi «g»  mveljr  oc<l&r«  it  Wki^h'^good  sense  beeoiifes 
j&osetfaBT  eEBti&oL    ^en  ^nilii  ^1u»  'baa^batfty  6t  ^%  dt^ 
mgOB,  we  itteet^ifiitii  iipeeitteiw^of  fio^ttv-  tn»i4»le  b«rter  of  ^^e 
CSnuHTB,  «Hi  same  oil  ^t^^iir  «dtoli^,  'wittvh  wpjEfroacli  a  better 
taEdbe:;  ttnd  ^faU  «!«>  in  ^he  «ge  #t^  are  dei^e)4bing  apj^f^ 
^gomtmea;,^  idioieither  wtoo^ly^  or  ingfe^  aieaflttre,  kept  "iMA- 
jeftvesr  free  fwat  1^  ^eneml  lii^eetioti )  ^^  et  ^emi^  tnrimittn 
«t&t»  saa'fleaB«lftsteQtiim.^--^9'^|i^0v^  ;' 

Jmpai  Palam  the  'ji^nger,  «e  «e^ed  %e  4idtiiigf^.li  hSm 
^m  &ib  other  Brikna,  big  ^g^Peett  wa^  <^^^  iin  ^t1!^  '^WIlo 
m^^  ^e^atiy^e  4>iit^d  iihe  last  <^f  the  gbfdl  age,  «i*na'«lie 
^ftest  of  tftie  bad.  Botm  in  1$^,  after  *eceivibg  the  iiMttnic- 
tions'^f  liiiMber  Atitenio,  a^«kiterof  a«e«i(fiiied  gettiHd,  lie 
eaetcitsed  iaamM  in  e^yhrg^m  Tftittn,  and  the  best  of  the 
•atio&al  artists.  At  the  age  of  #fteefl  yesrs  he  was  tafeen  'cm- 
4&t  <^  pttttona^  ^  Ihe  Buk^  ef  CTzbino,  and  neeompained 
Inm  to  hie  <Jaipitall.    Sb  aftwfwArde  epent^igM  yea« -te 


BfBtte,  idiere  iie  kid  a  good  femndation  for  his  profession,  by 
dedigiiixig  rfrom  ihe  flatique,  copying  Micheiangelo  and  Baf- 
&eUo;  wd,  in  paErtioidar,  bj  stndjing  the  chiaroscuros  of 
PoHdi««.  This  iastiras  his  gveot  model,  and  next  to  him 
cane  TintcrctlB.;  he  being  naturally  inclined,  like  them,  to 
Miimste  his  figures  w-ith  a  oerlahi  medom  of  action,  and  a 
afiat  paciftiazlj  Ifccar  oim.  On  liis  letnni  to  Venice,  he  dis- 
i^gaybed  innnelf  fij  mmetBk  woifes,  «ondiicted  with  singular 
care  and  difigettoe ;  nor  vpe  tkere  wanting  professors  who  haye 
bestomed  on  tiim^t  nrwy-feigh  degree  <rf  praise,  for  displaying 
th&^esBetteirt  mnsims  of  '^  KomiKn,  tmiiied  to  what  was  be^ 
m  dlie  YeHBliKn  School,  tt  is  observed  hy  Eanetti,  that  some 
of  ins  ^roEhuitiiNUB  worn  n^Mribiited  by  professors  to  the  hand 
ci  €tiuse|ife  M  £Uyisti,  wlmte  neiit,  in  point  of  design  and 
aolidi%r  fil  st}ie,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  whole  of 
tbefle  «ie  imioaSbBA  witii  peonlisr  fftcifity,  a  dangerons  gift 
botiftiaTndMliagttDd  i&<poetry,w1ncii  fins  aftist  possessed  in 
a  jwnniekabloWbgMfr.  Tfraogh  ^  nmde  fhe  greatest  exertions 
to  iring  Anyself  nlomofice,  be  w«b  little  employed^  the  post 
nawbeadyscoofiod  by^non  of  oensomnuite  ability,  by  Tin- 
taretfto  and  ihml  V^encaasm;  and  ^tiese  xnonopdHzed  all  the 
niwi  iliiciastf vG  nomiUMioiKk  Pfilna,  howler,  obtained  the 
HB&iicff  Aijd ;  'Ohkidy  4»y  mams  0f  Vittoria,  a  SsCinguished 
iiirf|ilMii  *«Bd  avchttodt  J  whose  opinicm  w%s  adopted  in  the  dis- 
taxation  xf  Hte  ittbonrs  eyen  of  artiists  themselyes.  DIs- 
jflmmad  .ai  ti|0  liMe  ^^fevence  skown  him  l)y  KoSmsti  and 
fiaui,  ht  ^bugam.  tto  teneotmige  FflOma,  and  to  assist  him  also 
mtkiw  adinoe^  so  Unft  he  «hor€ly  acqurnefd  a  name.  Wjo 
kava  -related  *a  4Mndltf  nHslMiee  in  regard  to  Bernini,  who 
bpoaghi  litfwardCoftona  agwinst  %ic(mi,  at  ^ome,  'besides 
Mwend  loBo,  ^prodno^^  i^  1^  greater  detriment  to  the  art 
Sd  lime  it  is  ^at  the  iMme  passions  prevail  in  every  age, 
OFVKcywhene  fiuUMie  i;he  Bttm&  tiadt,  and  pvodnce  the  same  re- 
mdtm. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  Palma,  oy«rtrlielined  with  commis- 
flioBB,  xeibstted  mack  nf  'bio  fMnner  difigence.  in  progress  of 
tiinie,iiB4iOcMoe<e(vea  yet  mom  cartiless,  txntil  upon  the  death 
of  iMselteA  nrdhs,  indkiding  Ckircna,  wfho  in  bis  latest  works 
ham  be^mio  suvpaas  bioi,  li^e  from  competition  he  asserted 
«i<pteBliDaod  sway,  and  despirtcted  bis  pieces  rapidly.     His 
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pictures,  indeed,  might  often  be  pronounced  rough  draughts, 
a  title  bestowed  upon  them  in  ridicule  by  the  Cavalier  d'Ar- 
pino.     In  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  produce  a  piece  wor- 
thy of  his  name,  it  became  requisite,  not  only  to  allow  him 
the  full  time  he  pleased,  but  the  full  price  he  chose  to  ask, 
without  further  reference,  except  to  his  own  discretion,  'm 
which  truly  he  did  not  greatly  abound.     Upon  such  terms  he 
executed  that  fine  picture  of  San  Benedetto,  at  the  church  of 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  for  the  noble  family  of  Moro.     It 
resembled  many  of  those  he  had  produced  in  his  best  days  at 
Venice,  and  in  particular  that  celebrated  naval  battle-piece  of 
Francesco  Bembo,  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.     Other 
valuable  specimens  are  found  scattered  elsewhere,  in  part 
mentioned  by  Ridolfi,  and  in  part  unknown  to  hin^.     Such 
are  his  Santa  Apollonia,  at  Cremona,  his  San  Ubaldo  and  his 
Nunziata,  at  Pesaro,  and  his  Invenzione  della  Croce,  at  Ur- 
bino,  a  piece  abounding  in  figures,  and  full  of  beauty,  variety, 
and  expression.     His  tints  are  fresh,  sweet,  and  clear,  les» 
splendid  than  those  of  Paul,  but  more  pleasing  than  in  Tin- 
toretto ;  and  though  scantily  applied,  they  are  more  durable 
than  those  of  certain  foreign  pictures  more  heavily  laid  on. 
In  the  animation  of  his  figures  he  approaches  the  two  preced- 
ing artists,  particularly  in  his  more  studied  works,  as  he  has 
shewn  in  his  Chastisement  of  the  Serpents,  a  picture  that 
seems  embued  with  horror.     In  evety  other  instance  he  has 
always  sufficient  art  to  please;  and  it  is  surprising  how  a 
man  who  led  the-way  to  the  most  corrupt  period  in  Venice,  as 
it  has  been  observed  of  Vasari  at  Florence,  and  of  Zuccaro  at 
Rome,  could  thus  exhibit  so  many  attractions,  both  of  nature 
and  of  art,  calculated  to  feast  the  eye,  and  to  fix  the  soul  of 
the  spectator.     Both  Guercino  and  Guide  were  sensible  of  the 
power  of  his  pencil ;  and  when  examining  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces,  at  the  Cappucini,  in  Bologna,  "  What  a  pity,"  they 
exclaimed,  ^^that  the  master  of  such  a  pencil  should  be  no 
more."  (Boschini,  p.  383.) 

In  observance  of  my  plan  of  accompanying  each  master 
with  his  train  of  followers,  I  set  out  with  Marco  Boschini,  a 
Venetian,  who  flourished  during  this  same  deterioration  of  a 
nobler  age.  He  was  a  pupil  to  Palma,  and  has  left  some  me- 
morials of  the  different  professors  of  the  third  epoch,  not  to  be 
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met  with  in  any  other  work.  Professing  the  art  of  engraving, 
rather  than  that  of  painting,  he  Iiad,  nevertheless,  so  much 
merit  in  the  latter,  as  to  approach  the  manner  of  Palma,  in 
bis  picture  of  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Sacristy  of  San 
Girolamo ;  as  well  as  that  of  Tintoretto,  as  we  gather  from  a 
lew  of  his  altar-pieces  in  the  territory  of  Padua,  and  his  pic- 
tures for  private  ornament,  remaining  at  Venice,  at  least  as 
far  as  I  can  learn.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works  re- 
tsorded  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  composed  in  "  quartine,"  with  the  following  title ; 
and  by  this  production  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known :  ^^  The 
Chart  of  pictorial  Navigation,  a  Dialogue  between  a  Venetian 
senator  (a  dilettante)  and  a  professor  of  painting,  under  the 
names  of  Ecelenza  and  Compare,  divided  into  eight  venti^  or 
winds,  with  which  the  Venetian  vessel  is  borne  into  the  deep 
Sea  of  Painting,  as  its  Absolute  Mistress,  to  the  confusion  of 
such  as  do  not  understand  the  loadstone  and  the  compass." 

Thus,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  judge  from  the 
fa9ade  of  the  style  of  a  whole  edifice  in  the  gothio  taste,  the 
reader  may  gather,  from  this  very  loaded  title,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  Boschini's  work.  It  is,  indeed,  written  in  the  most 
verbose  style  of  the  Seicentisti ;  a  mixture  of  unsound  reason- 
ing, strange  allegory,  tame  allusions,  frivolous  conceits  in- 
vented on  every  name,  and  phraseology  that  surpasses  even 
that  of  Ciampoli  and  Melosio ;  for  these  at  least  wrote  in  the 
Italian  dialect,  whereas  Boschini  protests  that  he  does  not 
pretend  to  a  foreign  idiom,  but  to  speak  like  the  Venetian 
people.  From  this  undistinguishing  kind  of  nationality  arises 
his  malevolence  against  Vasari,  and  the  methods  of  the 
foreign  schools,  as  well  as  his  exaggerated  praise  of  the  Vene- 
tian artists,  whom  he  prefers,  as  we  learn  from  his  title-page, 
to  all  tho.  painteri^  in  the  world,  not  merely  as  respects  their 
manner  of  colouring,  but  in  point  of  invention  and  design. 
What  is  worse,  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  fine  old 
painters  and  the  mannerists  of  his  own  times,  and  speaks  as  if 
the  masters  of  the  former  age  were  still  flourishing,  and  teach- 
ing in  their  schools,  or  as  if  the  modem  possessed  the  same 
powers  and  the  same  reputation;  a  gross  equivocation  into 
which  the  tiresome  Compare,  or  gossip,  is  continually  falling, 
and  which  his  credulous  ExceUency  as  frequently  commends. 
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«qsed  his  partialilie^  in  conadevatiea  of  prejudioes  imbibed 
by  bis  e€lu«ati<Mi«  wJuck  aufr  afiarwards  wiikdiffieiikj  eradir- 
cvited,  I  OHgbt  to  make  vm  of  tb«  same  libonJity  in  regasd 
to  BoscbiBif  woBe  eepesially  aa  be  pesaBssed  £ftwer  oppoitaoi^ 
tiea  of  bidding  bimaelf:  o£  tbcmik,  ne^ner  bawiog  visiited.  Bonne  ot 
Eloreitoe,  aad  giving  bi«  ofiHuoM  upen  foreign  sobooLs,  fzon 
th«  bauraay  z«^UioBs  of  etbam.  !U  ia  triba  tbat  be  citeaia 
&yoDr  of  tb(8  VoMtiaQs  tha  opudon  of  sMMiy  ddstiogiuahad 
men;  aa  that  of  Yelaaoo,  wbe>  paotested  ta  Salvater  BAsa, 
tbat  Ra&elk^  waa  na  hmgi^at  a  fav^ouiite  witb  him  aftair  bav-^ 
mg.  seen;  VeBiee.;  or  that,  of  IfaibeayBy  wbe^  a&ei:  sending  up  - 
warda  of  six  jeava  at  Boaaa  to  Httle  paqj^aae^.  fesned  bis  style 
an  tba  mo^la  of  Tiiiaa.  Alkoao.  likeiwise^is^etted  tbat  ba 
bad  QotcaiitBieBoed  bis  stadias- ia  Venice^  pre£uably  to  Koue.; 
and  Piar  da  Gortonabapisgisasn  tbe  woorka  of  tba  YeaatiaB 
Schoal^,  eaae^led  same  of.  im  labauss^.  and  cffaanantad  afiesk 
tivo  abambam  of  tbe  FaUw^  Btti^  and  one  in  tba  Casa^  Bar- 
barioi.  Bat  tbesa  autbontiaa^  wbidi  ba  adduaesralaiDg  witb 
cMtbeia^  taken  obieily  ibaiii  aor^istft  wba^  pre£aned  bauufcy  of 
aolaunag  to  aacmraay  of  dasign,  db  noik  ^^yiemmkt.  and  migbt 
ba  opf^sad  by.  otbef.  attthofities^  era&.<)dt  gissat  paiatarsi.  niasa 
pairtieakely  £i^j;lisb  and  Bsesdi,  libo  aaibiaead  a.  aaotrafy 
apbion*  BestdB%  tba  panag^ta  tbua  eltedby  binv  didaoi 
aanuneiid  tike  laadarnr  sa^  viaafa  aa  tbfr  anoieat,  Yaaatiao*  paio.-^ 
tess,  so  a»  by  nsa  laaaaHb  ta  paaaesa  the  weigbt  ba  woald  attii* 
bate  to  tham.  Moiae<v«a*,.  in.  the  preamt  ^y^  wben  sa  maak 
bas  bean  written  upaa  Itaihm  patBtiegi  wa  sbaUaot^  oaiar- 
^castigating:  ipbat  is  to  bfliadjBiiiad  and  unitatad^  «Bd  wbaLto 
ba  sliuttned  or  apporaived  ia  tba  esaniples  of  tbe.VanetiaBa, 
appeal  to  tbe  wn  baastia^  ^i  tba  siaEtoaatb  arataiy,  but  to 
tbe  eritias  af  oitr  awn  timasL  StiU  we  do  aat  sasan  to  denj^ 
but  tbat  tba  workkr  quastieny.bowevcar8traQgely  wrktea^  ooife* 
tains  many  valval  bisteariaat  aotioes^.  and  i»a»y  pictosml 
pree^tsy  partiaobbriy  nsaful  to  saeb  as  aannat  a^pixo  to  aojr 
tbing  beyond  tba  (dunraeter  of  maro  uuliualists^,  iaaapable  q£ 
drawing  a  strofca.tbat  does  not  appeaor  in  tbs^  aiedaU  aad^ 
eoDtent  witk  poftrajriag  tbe  diwaBsiana  of.  any  kiad  of  baad 
or  body,  prayided.  tbay  ba  of  tbe  baaao  sbafSy  iAvantiBg  wUk 
infinite  difficnky^  skrw  io,  laaelviog;  andcpute  ioai^Ua«£ 


iogmmg  &  gmoi  history,  more  eapeoiallj  of  batilee,  of  fligiits^ 
ju  aikort  of  any  objects  tkey  never  ww,  Thi»  eeet,  whioh  at 
th»t  pei^od  boasted  maay  folio wers^  and  wiiioh  is  not  even  yeb 
extioet,  is  tbere  ridiculed  in  a  reia  it  is  impossible  to  smpoM^. 
and  would  that  the  party  procecNling  to  the  opposite  extxiem«r 
id  manaezdsm,  at  that  time  tnlamphaBi  ia  Yeniee,  had  not 
met  with  equal  applause  !  But  how  difeait  is  it  to  obserr^ 
the  goldei^  meaa ;  though  the  ttr^ste  of  Bologna  willii^iiit  out 
tihe  way  in  due  time.  At  present  we  mssBb  setujsL  to  those  o£ 
Yesioe. 

J^omexoufl  other  artists  very^  nearly  f^^^roadifid  the  style  dS 
Palma.  Bosshiiu  emunerates  six,  whose  manner  aa  extremely 
lesemblei^  bim^  ^^  to  impose  upon  those  who.  have  n»b.  taot 
enough  to  detect  the  peculiar  ohanusteriatiea  of  SMh^  (and  ia 
f  ahoA  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  Boman  and  VenetiaB,)  ooffc* 
sistisg  of  the  namea  of  Coreim,  YieentiQo,  Peraada,.  Aliensa^ 
Midombra^  and  Pilotto.  The  same  author  extols  tibem  ae 
iUoakieai  painters ;  and  traly,  bemdes  the  qtlendoor  of  thste 
Golouriag,  they  composed  upon  a  magnificent  asale,  emnlaiini^ 
jG»r  the  most  part»  the  &ii^  tsad  the  stsikitig  eootrasts  that 
poeduoed  suqb  au  impression  after  the  time  of  Titian^  .exe-*^ 
eoiiDg  piotnxes  every  way  deserving  of  a  plaee  itt  gokd  ooQee-i 
tiens* 

Leonarde  Corona,  of  Murane^  whoy  fromr  a  ee^iyisty  sne-* 
eeeded  in  becoming  a  painter,  was  the  rival  of  Pal»%  and 
nevertheless  oijoyed  the  patronage  of  Yittoria;  whether  te 
]|0^  alive  the  emulation  of  the  former^  or  for  some  eitoc 
season,  i»  aneertatn*  He  sometimes  prepared  models  in  clay» 
to  discover  the  best  distributions  of  his  ohiarosearo*  By  aH. 
q£^  these  he  painted  his  Annuneiation,  at  SS.  Giovanni  and 
Paelo^  a  work  very  highly  commended,  as  well  as  hie  pietnra 
at  San  8te&n%  displaying  a  gfandenr  tiiai  arreate  the  eyey 
and  reminds  us  more  of  Titian  than  any  other  modeL  In 
general,  however,  Corona  exhibited  niore  of  Tintoretto^  if  not 
itt  his  eolottriiigy  which  in  the  present  day  appears  te  more 
advantage,  at  leetet  in  many  other  pointft  lb  produced  a 
Cfncifixion  so  much  in  this  artist's  style,  that  Bidoifi  has 
d^ended  him  with  the  utmost  difficulty  from  the  i^arge  of 
thelL  He  availed  himself  likewise  of  the  engravings  of 
Flemish  artiste^  particularly  in  the  compositiaa  of  his  kiad^ 
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scape.  He  did  not  long  flourish ;  but  left  an  excellent  imita- 
tor of  his  style  in  Baldassare  d'  Anna,  an  artist  of  Flemish 
origin,  who  completed  a  few  of  his  master  s  pieces.  He  also 
produced  some  original  pieces  for  the  Servi  and  other  churches, 
which,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Corona  in  the  selection  of 
forms,  yet  surpass  them  in  the  softness,  and  sometimes  in  the 
force  of  their  chiaroscuro. 

Andrea  Vicentino  was,  according  to  some  writers,  a  Yene- 
tian,  and  pupil  to  Palma ;  not  excelling  in  point  of  taste,  he 
was  nevertheless  very  skilful  in  the  handling  of  his  colours, 
-and  shewed  great  power  of  invention.  Being  employed  in 
many  labours,  both  within  and  without  the  boundaries  of 
Yenice,  and  even  in  depicting  histories  of  the  Republic,  which 
still  continue  to  adorn  several  halls  in  the  Palazzo  Grande,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  his  time.  He  rarely 
£ail8  to  exhibit  in  his  works  some  perspective,  or  some  figure 
borrowed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  plagiarists,  from  the 
best  masters  :  including  even  Bassano,  an  artist  of  few  ideaa 
constantly  repeated,  and  so  far  less  easily  pillaged  with  im« 
punity.  At  the  same  time  he  bestows  upon  his  plagiarisms  a 
beauty  of  composition,  and  a  general  effect  that  does  honour 
to  his  talents,  applicable  to  eveiy  variety  of  subject.  He 
could  also  employ  a  very  delicate,  tasteful,  and  effective 
pencil,  when  he  chose  to  exert  himself.  In  his  grounds, 
liowever,  he  must  have  been  less  successful,  many  of  his 
paintings  being  already  much  defaced.  In  collections,  always 
more  favourable  to  their  duration  than  public  places,  we  may 
find  several  in  good  preservation,  and  deserving  of  much  com- 
mendation, as  we  gather  from  his  Solomon  anointed  on 
becoming  king  of  Israel,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Florence.  Marco  Yicentino,  son  of  Andrea,  also  acquired 
sonie  celebrity  by  his  imitations,  and  more  by  the  name  of  his 
father. 

Santo  Peranda,  a  scholar  of  Corona  and  of  Palma,  and 
tolerably  well  versed  in  Roman  design,  having  passed  some 
time  in  Rome,  aimed  at  a  diversity  of  styles.  His  usual 
manner  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  Palma,  while,  in  his 
large  histories,  which  he  produced  at  Yenice  and  at  Miran- 
dola,  he  appears  in  a  more  poetical  character  of  his  own. 
Yet  he  was  naturally  of  a  more  slow  and  reflective  turn,  and 
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more  studious  of  art,  qualities  that  in  the  decline  of  age  led 
him  to  adopt  a  very  delicate'  and  laboured  manner.  He  waa 
not  ambitious'  of  equalling  his  contemporaries  in  the  abundance 
of  his  works ;  his  aim  was  to  surpass  them  in  correctness ; 
nor  did  he  any  where  succeed  better  in  his  object  than  in  his 
Christ  taken  from  the  Cross,  painted  for  the  church  of  San 
Procolo.  Among  his  disciples,  Matteo  Ponzone,  from  Dal- 
matia,  more  particularly  distinguished  himself,  assisting 
Peranda  in  his  great  works  executed  at  Mirandola.  In  pro- 
gress of  time  he  formed  an  original  style,  which  sorpasses  in 
softness  that  of  his  master,  though  not  equal  to  it  in  point  of 
elegance.  He  was  fond  of  copying  from  the  life,  without 
attempting  much  to  add  to  its  dignity.  His  scholar,  Gio. 
Oarboncino,  pursued  his  studies  at  Rome  also,  where  we  do 
not,  however,  find  mention  of  him,*  owing  probably  to  his 
speedy  return  to  Venice.  Among  the  few  pieces  produced 
by  him  for  churches,  there  is  a  Bto.  Angeio,  at  the  Carmini, 
which  has  been  much  commended  by  Melchiori,  and  a  San 
Antonio,  at  La  Piet^  mentioiied  by  Guarienti.  Two  others^ 
named  Maffei,  of  Yicenza,  and  Zanimberti,  of  Brescia,  will 
come  under  consideration  in  their  respectire  states. 

Antonio  Yassilacehi,  called  Aliense,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Milo,  inherited  from  the  fine  climate  of  Greece  a  genius 
adapted  to  confer  honour  upon  the  arts,  and  particuliurly  in 
works  of  a  vast  and  imaginative  character.  Paul  Yeronese, 
struck  with  his  first  efforts,  banished  him,  with  a  filing  of 
jealousy,  from  his  studio,  advising  him  at  the  same  time  to 
confine  himself  to  small  pictures.  Aliense  observing  Paul 
engaged  in  reviving  the  examples  of  Titian,  renewed  as  far.  as 
lay  in  his  power  those  of  Tintoretto.  He  studied  casts  taken 
from  the  antique,  designing  from  them  both  day  and  night; 
he  exercised  himself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  modelled  in  wax,  copied  Tintoretto  with  the  utmost 

*  In  the  "  Memorie  Trerigiane/'  I  find  that  this  artist  was  known  also 
at  Rome,  in  the  Guide  to  which  place,  however,  his  name  is  not  to  be  met 
with.  I  have  some  doubt  it  may  have  been  confounded  with  that  of  Gio. 
Caibone.  But  this  last  was  from  S.  Severino,  and  a  follower  of  Cara- 
vaggio ;  the  other  a  Venetian,  attached  to  Titian ;  and,  in  some  pictures 
he  produced  at  San  Niccold  of  Trevigi,  he  subscribes  not  CdrbotUi,  but 
Ctorboneini  apui, 
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id,  as  if  wfaoU  J  to  £bi9K  what  he  hsd  ku^  &0111 
FmI,  fe  sold  Ae  iJMignn  madb  a4  his  Bebaot.  Yet  he  i^nld 
Bot  fl»  fiv  ^veifc  hti— rif  of  than^  hiii  thai  ia  hia  earliest  pro- 
daeli0n%  miimainiiig  ai  tha  diaacb  of  La  T<agini^  he  displayed 
Ae  maaaer  of  VaaL  Ha  haa  hew  aarawd  hv  hiatonaiia  of 
ha^ng  dtwMahwwl  Ihb  flfcylafor  oaa  heasftjaptoa  to  hiageninB ; 
and  moraaiEer  a£  haviag  hien  minhd  by  the-ianavatioiiaQf  the 
vmaomBta  Qamdimm,  how^rer^ha  painted  aoth. extrame 
eaia,  as  ia^hia  l^^hapyy  foa  tiba  Caapqil  ef  Jen^  thang^  ia 
IftaaHd  ha*,  jhuwd  the  fadiitf  el  hki  ^e»jn%  aithont  fea£  of 
lisking  hie  era^t^  inaBmiirh  m^hks  ji«»lft  Palaia-aad  Cosona 
panned  tib  amaptoi.  In<^d|)f  hatter,  ta  o^ase  hi&  great 
eaemj  TiMara^  he  attaihod  Uinaelf  ftaaaathar  afchitect^.who 
poBMsed  amch  inflaaneey;  niartrir  Giial^Aa  C»inyyn»».  tha 
dba^la  el  SaaMaiao ;  aad  ha.  ipawwyar  eajojcad  the  Stroar 
el  nrfarettffi.  la  thiniiuHUMrAlieDaa^^ptaJiLcd.  nan j  0010.- 
imuncma^  hoik  for  tha^pnUia  pahum  aad  the  Yenetitin  ahnrdiafl^ 
htridea  heiag  engaged  in.  lavij  warha  fw.  other  cities,  meae 
€Mpeeialijr|br  Unn^B^.  at^  BLfJelio^all  mpfiv  a  wagaificeirf 
aeaiiB ;  ^  w^out  aaqpikbg  Ihait  d^g^we  of  «3tiaia<i«fn  wludi 
the  felicity^  el  hie  goatoe  deeenvted*  M(h  wa»  awsted  hj 
Ifomaiaeo  IMebeH%  af  BtHoiiDvft  g^od  piaetitiopej^aod  arefi 
laMbred  i» Feland,  wheiBha' 1^119  foatimied ia, thefioiifiae  af 
Xgmumd^  UI.  in  hia  life  ^  Alieeea,  £.i«Udfi  ma]^c&  inea- 
tieBfitw  of  Pietro  Macavftt  F2an«o^.wlioe«pQS^ 
painled,  aa.  beiag  his  friud;  bqii  nedtheir  fieaai  histoi^^  noc 
froBi  his  eem  afaylsr  can.  we:  giitiun  thfft.  he  was  jUienfies  JUs^ 
oiplei  He  nsided^  and.  empkijred  himea^  mac^i  lo^  Teajjoa^aC 
S8.  e^iareoBr  and  f^aolb^  ^  Ia  Hadcpaa.  d^]£  Onto,  and 
elaewh«»  :•  while  the  jodgieent.  pronoiNMad  q^on  hint  hw 
ZaaetM  11%  that  he  appeeBedto  hm  sm^j  attiwhed  himeeB 
ta-the  Venetian  artiflts^  and  ia  haiire  deiavnd  safficka&t  pxoSU 

Fletra  Makrabny  a  Tenetbn  hy  hirth,.4eseffv.€a  uiaiQst  ta 
oe  excluded  from  the  list  of  Palma's  disciples,  and  even  from 
that  el  tha  aamieiiitet.  I£  be*  seiaetittiefli  deyji^ted  front  the 
right  path^  it  must  xwther  het  attiihiited  te  hana».exzos^  ihan, 
to  erroneous  maxims.  Bbnr  in  a  degifeeel eenpandDre  oaati» 
ha  acquired  frem  educatien  a  sense  o£  tfie  vdfne*  of  thait>  es- 
cayeai  uiamv  '^  that,  honouar  is  better  than  gain.**  After 
employing  himself  iu  the  studio  of  Salviati,  where  hedbtsuned 


a  good  knonvM^  of  imagBy  ht  enrtinaedto  pftioi  §ot  Ids  oint 
pieasue.  But  eqaaSky  kMMgeai  and  tloeikt,  lie  newr 
seruplteMl  t»  bastoir  the  stauMt  pama  t*  bsmg  hia  mska  to  » 
lugber fkigree  «£  peffieetion,  iibiiB  ivas  thomal  praelRe  of  Iwi. 
timea.  Aftewarda  agperienpiig  a  te^emm  of  fartnae,  ha* 
enteced  apan  iba^  art  as  hts  pmfoBBioiv  and  anooBeatad  paata 
of  tba  Docal  Jhdaoa  lai  Ms  postnita  and  pietoros  iqMai» 
small  scaler  he  waa  ate<yT«eT  mmoHbM.  He- Kpiaseated  a£ 
Saa  iF^Eaneeany  di  Ihola^  Timoiai  mbaelfisof  the  saintly,  is  fonr 
pictddwa ;  ainb  hiB^'ftgnres  dinfrfm  a^praeiBBear  in  ihmr  caataaai^ 
Sf  graei^  andav  arij^aalii;;^  wUlcfa  lead  ua  to  doubt  whetbec 
1^^  eaii  beloaii;  aot  SBMelff  to  the  epociiv  bat  to  tbesofaoei  of 
wimh  ire  asa  boa'  tiaatkg'^  SiBDhui  speeinens  ha  piodsaed 
for  gefiaziee,  e<iaielimea  ealiaaainif  jnHb.  theai  hia  peispaetire 
pieees,  in  whieb  1m poanasad  aqoal  sMkmui: aaridmfy.  Theaa 
ia  ^q^^  be  aKfaftftedk  tla  gfawb  piatta^  er  tiio  ipreat  hall  o£ 
coantodi)  tefve^soifyig  m  ttaa  their  napeetiya  eaeied  or  civd 
ceremonies,  processions,  ingresses,  public  aadieBoeB,  gnab 
speotaelei^  toJii^bi<di^tiia7>koa^aRUa<  aaaiecf  gnualetlr,. ex- 
torted lite^plaoAts  of  «iU.  raaba^ 

^IrohKOo  mtetlei  oeeofkar  tiie  sixOi  plaee  anong  tlmae^ 
who,  m  liiia  omniotf  of  Boacbniif  ssm  apt  to  W  eon£DQiided 
with  Palhia^  s^anettr  ia  coatent^  witfi^ofaBeaving,  iiat  ha  wa* 
a  tmola^Uow^r  of  that>  e^fU^  aai^  that;  in  his  woo^an^  faoi 
reoogkiited  the  ideas'  ef  Ms  ntatee^  eandaoied  in  a-  reiy  bappj^ 
maaaer.  '  Vekibso '  boaafla  lair  af  hia-  piace%  ahboagh.  laa  aaa 
elsewbere'ifilmoed  that  bodied aii anadfmnaed age.  liis  fi»«' 
tm  e^'tbe  Naptialaof'^  Sea,  panated^  Inrdia  pvUiopakaa. 
is^es«elle«^  lA  bi^b  ttenhs  by  Orlaadif  wlale>otia»  bare  gfaniflj' 
atbnred  kis^&hat  Bidgio,  whiclibe^paDihKod  for  the  gotataibaa: 
clothe  Fraglk,  isa  Borigo ;  tf  pietava  dnpfttjiag  great  sarerir^ 
neae  of  mamiei^  aaid  eigotd  widt  his  namei 

To*  a^ttempt  a^  fall  list  of  tba  Mat  d£  tfao  vaimariats^  who 
folloiiv^  more  ot  leas  the  compositMs  of  Pahaa,  areoldi  aafy^ 
TToary  Hllt&tmAer  with  a  repetitiaw  of  namesL  Frem  theae  I 
select^  tiierefoi^e,  »ei«l]r  a  isvr  of  the  most  lemarkaUe  m  Ye^ 
niee  sad  itavieiiKify,  bjmagto  make  mentioB;  aS  others  in  tha. 
roQieetiTe'ecbools  elterra-Arnnt  Oivohaao  Gambewtz^  aaeholac 
of  Perta,  acfaired  the  aft  ef  oolaanng'  fmai  Falina^  a|MMa 
wfcoae  models  he  painted  at  Le  Yergioi,  aad  othei  pkcee^  It  ut 
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still  suspected,  however,  that  the  character  displayed  in  his 
pieces,  must  have  come  from  the  hand  of  Palma,  whose  friend- 
i^ip  occasionally  assisted  him.  In  the  Guide  hy  Zanetti,  we 
find  mention  of  a  Jacomo  Alberelli,  a  disciple  of  Palma,  who 
painted  the  Baptism  of  Christ  at  the  church  of  the  Ognisanti. 
There  is  a  slight  allusion  to  him  in  Ridolfi,  by  whom  he  is 
entitled  Albarelli ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  produced  the  bust  for 
the  tomb  of  his  master,  in  whose  service  he  lived  during  thirty- 
four  years.  Camillo  Bellini  is  also  recorded  among  the  Pal- 
mese  mannerists,  whether  a  native  of  Venice  or  of  the  state  is 
not  certain.  In  his  manner  he  is  pleasing,  though  neither 
spirited  nor  vigorous ;  and  he  was  likewise  employed  in  the 
Ducal  Palace.  Boschini  moreover  extols  Bianchi,  Dimo^  and 
Bonati,  all  Yenetians,  and  his  own  friends ;  but  I  would  omit 
them,  finding  no  commendations  in  any  other  work.  I  omit 
also  Antonio  Cecchini  da  Pesaro,  whose  age,  as  reported  in 
the  index,  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  with  the  period  of  Pal- 
ma's  professorship. 

In  Trevigi,  Ascanio  Spineda,  a  noble  of  that  city,  is  held 
in  some  estimation,  and  included  among  the  disciples  of 
Palma  ;  from  whom  he  is  sometimes  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished. One  of  the  most  exact  in  point  of  design,  he  also 
colours  with  much  sweetness  and  grace  of  tints;  an  artist 
deserving  to  be  known  in  his  native  district^  which  abounds 
with  the  best  of  his  works.  He  employed  himself  thei^ 
for  many  churches,  succeeding  perhaps  better  at  San  Teo- 
nisto  than  at  any  other  place.  No  one  surpassed  him  in 
the  number  of  his  pieces  for  public  exhibition,  if  we  except 
indeed  one  Bartolommeo  Orioli,  who,  about  the  same  period, 
displayed  the  talent  of  a  good  practiser,  though  with  less 
repute.  This  last  belonged  to  that  numerous  tribe  who,  in 
in  Italy,  were  ambitious  of  uniting  in  themselves  the  powers 
of  poetry  and  painting  ;  but  who,  not  having  received  suffi- 
cient polish  either  in  precept  or  in  art,  gave  vent  to  their  in* 
spiration  in  their  native  place,  covering  the  columns  with 
sonnets,  and  the  churches  with  pictures,  without  exciting  the 
envy  of  the  adjacent  districts.  Father  Federici  praises  him 
for  his  portraits ;  a  valued  ornament,  at  that  period,  of  lar^ 
pictures,  and  well  introduced  by  Orioli,  in  the  church  of 
8t.  Croce,  where  a  numerous  procession  of  the  people  of  Tie- 
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Tigi  appears,  taken  from  the  life.  Burcbiellati,  a  contempo- 
rary historian  of  the  place,  adds,  as  a  companion  to  the  foregoing, 
the  name  of  Giacomo  Bravo,  a  painter  of  figures  and  orna- 
mental works,  whidh  are  still  held  in  some  degree  of  estimation. 

Paolo  Piazza,  of  Castelfranco,  who  afterwards  became  a 
Capuchin  by  the  name  of  Father  Cosimo,  is  enumerated  by 
Baglione  among  the  good  practisers,  and  the  pupils  of  Palma. 
Yet  he  bears  little  resembhtnce  to  him,  having  formed  a  style 
of  hiB  own,  not  powerful  indeed,  but  free  and  pleasing,  whioh 
attracted  the  eye  of  Paul  Y.,  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.,  and 
the  Doge  Priuli ;  all  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  his  abi- 
lity. Both  the  capital  and  the  state  boast  many  of  his  pieces 
in  fresco,  and  some  altar-pieces  :  nor  is  Rome  without  them, 
where,  in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  he  painted  those  very  fanciful 
ornaments  in  friezes,  for  various  chambers,  as  well  as  histories 
of  Cleopatra  for  the  Great  Hall,  and  in  the  Campidoglio  at 
the  Conservatori,  a  celebrated  picture  of  Christ  taken  from  the 
Cross.  While  residing  in  Rome  he  attended  to  the  instruction 
of  Andrea  Piazza,  his  nephew,  who  in  course  of  time  entered 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  by  whom  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  made  a  cavalier.  Upon  returning  to  his 
own  state,  he  produced  his  great  picture  of  the  Marriage  of 
Cana,  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria ;  one  of  the  best  pieccfs 
that  adorn  the  place. 

Matteo  Ingoii,  a  native  of  Ravenna,  resided  from  early 
youth,  until  the  period  of  his  immature  decease,  in  the  city  Of 
Venice.  He  sprung  from  the  school  of  Luigi  del  Friso,  and 
proposed  for  himself,  says  Boschini,  Paul  Veronese  and  Palma 
as  his  models.  If  I  mistake  not,  however,  he  aspired  to  a 
more  solid,  but  less  beautiful  style,  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
from  one  of  his  pictures  at  the  Corpus  Domini,  from  his  Sup- 
per of  our  Lord  at  San  ApoUinare,  and  from  others  of  his 
works  ;  in  all  which  we  trace  the  hand  of  precision  and  assi- 
duity. He  was  also  a  good  architect,  and  terminated  his 
days  during  pne  of  those  awful  periods  in  which  the  Yenqtian 
state  was  visited  by  the  plague,  adding  another  instance  of 
loss  to  the  fine  arts,  simikr  to  those  which  we  have  noticed  in 
other  schools. 

Another  victim  to  the  same  contagion  was  Pietro  Damini, 
of  Castelfranco,  who,  it  is  averred,  had  he  survived  a  littiie 


lai^§^  WDftld  liave  dicplajed  ihb  fmnen  of  a  f^tna ;  4mI 
ea|]ieanoii  we  are  to  jieeem  ss  annefwhsi  ^ijpedboii«d«  He 
apquiredthe  «rt  of  veokwBg  from  Qaa.  Batista  l^o^lld,  »^o»4 
sekqiftf  of  Pabm^  who,  iboib  ior  saaiiuemeBt  tiuts  £or  gWB, 
fl^roaBiettted  Oastelfianoo  and  ^  a^ao^it  fdaees  'wkh  several. 
WitiW  ^sBeoiited  pieces,  llamkii  next  demoted  nEach  <tiiBe  ie  II10 
tioorj  of  tlie  art^  mnd  io  Idw  Btadjtef  the  betC  leKgweh^B, 
«peii  wlidb  lie  aawklled  diiia  defngn.  Bj  Ikis  sidtiiod,  it  m 
8^  thiM^iie&eedlMiBfldfitomihe  «faMi]dB6  4if  tbtmamimfitfi, 
Ibfifiigli  at  ipiwe  to  faia CMlonxs  aide^nee  of  erudilT;  wid  in  trofli 
thjiSi  i«  a*  d^Bet  tkAi  JiriiEfiB  iiie  e|Fe  is  nuittjr  of  ttb|>»od»dioiiB. 
IKmniAnoqs  speewocuB  Tfrnaaai  lait  Padsa^  wtore  iie  esfeablisteil 
hima^  »t  tiie  age  lof  iiwtnty:;  mnmxl  at  Yaoenaa)  «t  Ywoe^ 
^Hd  atfll  raoue  in  OasteiLfeaiica,  mbsMse  Yam  .i^tar*pieoc  ^  ^tht 
Si^ione  ^Aach  M  &iMba  !Maia%  oBSugidy  e^tnifuted,  as  Mtt  "Saa 
1^  7ftbetaaflle/6«nx)!nided^ith  tweipv>e  liiatories,  fmii  'ho&t  tb» 
Q}d  «ad  Kerw  TesiaaiMitB ;  ra  310W  dfiea,  an!  ^exeoaled  watli 
wal  tafi^  HoB^^jle  ie^elegpant  ami  pleaBiiig,  bat  ^nc^  ^nifftaafy 
cqiMl«^  J9e  ic  dweorired  to  lum  irwfa^ai^  ot^amg&i.  kSs 
n^fier,  ^  msfiaag  to  jFaaob  a.  lusher  degree  of  pecfectiien  in 
)ttj|  act.  We  sniglorf^  ivi  soas  iantenaes,  faononwse  him  aa  •ex- 
eallesHtfinteraJafit;  >ift  adbeoB  nave  ofiaa^dsptanadeaitaiaifif, 
m^^p^  gw&er  frtoiibs  pkteia  «f  tAe  OmoiigcieB  st  JSaote^ 
Padova,  which  displays  rare  beauty  and  teimeny  ^MBfl^ned, 
theugh  iie  did  net  liv:e  iaagMongh  «to  ^naoduce  etters  tii^tpaal 
nezjt  M^  4idd  ^eady,  nd  lai  a  short  ^atarvai  Mb  kMAsa 
Gifirgio^  aeaced  by  the  'smm  diaeoiec:,  ic^lOTtied  ^m  «e  Ihe 
iapajlv,  an  «Jiiflb  «»oellaBt  ia  pccztrait,  and  pietoies  wif&  aipajlt 
£gareB. 

$iibs^[«eiit'te  :tU8  period^i^SO,  hGSi\  mwineh-ihe^eaOa 
df  .^  Qttinber  «of  itriaata  smatr^  *the  ttaiees  ef  iAxb  «li  Y«tieiiaa 
atyle,  im  ste  heat  fiohoel,  began  ^sfeiU  siaae  'tadiaameat;  lUKd  tkt 
y«Beftian  paintiags  f)n»dneed  .after  the  midiiQeof  4he  cestorf, 
4i9play  ieor  ^aa  most  paai  aidiiesent  cfaaiiw^ter.  ft  k  f emotked 
i>yfiignor  Zaaetfa,  iloott  sevecal  IsagigQ  «vli«tB«0tid)Mifred  theaa- 
nel^ea  iihoat  ikoB  ^ned  in  :the  isity,  aaid  tield  «way  eyer  the 
^ar^  a^t  their  own  diaerBtieiLt  Attached  tto  3r<anoiis  fic^ouk,  and 
chiefly  admirers  of  Caravaggio,  in  his  plebeian  «HRmer,  tihey 
ilglfeed  suneoi^t  theniflelTes  in  nothing,  penln^  exeepC  two 
#0Wit%    One  of  ithafie  was,  to  oansuh  trujdi  in  a  gpeefter  d^ree 
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tb«D  had  befbm  lonm.  done ;  on  extremcSj  nseftil  idea  to  render 
art,  m)^  degewwated  iirto  a  psltiy  trade,  ofioe  more  real  art 
Bitt  the  plaa  was  not  ^n^ll  eseevrted  bjnmny,  who  were  either 
kuii^able  <if  e^eolnig  w%at  was  natural,  or  df  enncA>fing  it 
Vf^ien  found ;  while,  at  sfi  erents,  they  were  too  apt  to  man- 
nenae  it  wilh  an  -ezeeenve  tree  xji  strong  sl^ides.  The  «o^epr 
|dan  was  to  avail  thenuelree  t)f  very  dsaik.  and  oilj  potmdB^ 
tt^hkAi  were  as  livrevnAAe  %o  deepat(m  aBYnjtirioQsto  ms  dnra^ 
tion  •<£  i^aBtfinge,  w  we  hteve  more  'than  tmoe  had  oceanon  to 
<Ambrve.  Indeed  ^b  had  so  far  come  into  vogtie^  in  taoi9t 
ylftoee,  «B  ^e^eft  ^to  i&fe<^  in  seme  degree,  fhe  great  nAodL  «f 
liie Oavaeci.  Seaeeitlias  arisen  'Chat  in  many  of  *^o0e  |ric- 
iams  ilbe  ligbbs  <pdtf  hn^  Yemsoned  durable,  ftte  masBes  c^ 
c^ade,  "f hid  tniddle  ^ifts  haritig  ^sappeared ;  lusuiuueh  IJhat 
peiterky  has  'dkfftingtnehed  ^s  i^lass  of  artist  fry  'fte  3iew  ap- 
peilatim  clf  ^e  «ect  of  T^n^agi^  or  tihe  dark  oolonriats.  JBos- 
dnni,  vAt^  fiittl  pat  foi^  Ihs  Clarta  del  Karegar  JRtoreaso  in 
11490,  iB  <rety  fifey^re,  as  we  have  %iefore  stated,  npon  fhe  wet 
iff  SMSfie  vatonlisftB,  stvgmafnmg  !0hem  generaiSiy,  and  npflbraid- 
ifig'ftieHt  foT'Ooiinng  to  sacA:  the%r  bread  «t  Venice ;  ^roile,  at 
the  ^ime  ^tftiat  l^fey  employed  "Aiemselvefi  in  cryji^  down  fhe 
taste,  die  'spiii^  aad  *i4e  rapid  hand  df  the  1r  endians,  their 
own  productions  bore  ample  witness  to  like  jfi6able  efforts  by 
which  t&ey  we«e  -prodnced.  He  girtjs  no  names ;  but  it  is  not 
&&mh  io  •gflUher  from  «^e  whole  his  trrersion  to  fhe  Roman 
abfi  'Floveivtine  artiBts,  'ctf  w4iom  we  eftiaffl  'shoitly  g^re  an  ao- 
eomt.  Upon  these  he  eeitamly  dees  not  bei^w  enconnmM^ 
as  he  does  upon  adl  othere  at  that  period  engird  tn  Temce^ 
Ihs  commendations  %eiBg  Bometimes  extreme^  Tagtr^  apd  at 
^tfthears  ^ictrwagaiit. 

if  we  wish  to  aroid  'formfmg  erroneous  jadgments,  Hhen  we 
must  dhandoB  his  Paivter's  C^rt  of  Navigation,  and  attadh 
eiirecd^^s  te  the  Pittnra  Vene«iana,  a  -very  different  guide  to 
diat  off  Bose/bini.  fn  this  fihe  author  talkes  care  to  distingtrisfa, 
with  >the  preersien  -of  a  good  'historian,  sudi  as  were  foUowere 
4tf  Oamvaiggie,  Bke  Saraceni ;  excdlent  pupils  df  Guercine, 
Mke  Trira ;  fine  cdottrists,  liowever  mudh  accustomed  to  copjjr 
-ndiies*  than  invent,  like  Strozza,  and  though  less  se/lect,  his 
iMi^belar  Ijangetti .;  to  whom  we  may  add  a  third  Genoese  ar- 
'fet,  who  iflo»rii!^ied  during  fhose  times  at  Venice,  Aongh  he 
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left  no  public  specimen  of  his  labonis ;  this  was  Niccolo  Cas- 
sana.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  a  few  others,  I  shall  treat  in  the 
schools  to  which  they  lespectiTelj  belong.  Seyeral  other 
names  are  omitted  by  the  author,  either  on  account  of  such 
artists  haying  produced  little  in  the  city,  or  from  his  being 
unacquainted  with  their  education  and  the  place  of  their  birth. 
Among  these  is  Antonio  Beverense,  an  artist  who  painted  for 
the  college  of  the  Nunziata^  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
a  picture  that  displays  accuracy  of  design,  superiority  of  forms, 
and  a  very  fine  chiaroscuro.  He  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Bolognese,  and  from  his  united  taste  and  diligence 
fidly  deserving  of  being  more  generally  known.  I  suspect, 
liowcTer,  that  he  ought  to  be  named  a  natiye  of  Bayaria,  and 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  speedy  return  into  his  own  country, 
we  are,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  tiie  litUe  notice  he  seems  to  have 
attracted.  Returning  to  the  authority  of  Zanetti,  we  find, 
that  besides  giving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  authors  just 
mentioned,  he  bestows  equal  commendation  upon  those  who 
are  soon  to  follow ;  explaining  their  respective  excellences  and 
defects,  and  detecting  such  as  belonged  to  the  class  of  Tene- 
brosi  through  their  own  fault,  and  such  as  became  so  owing  to 
the  bad  priming  of  those  times  ;  in  treating  of  whom  I  foUow 
the  path  he  has  pointed  out. 

Pietro  Bicchi  was  an  artist  whe  resided  for  a  long  period  at 
Venice,  where  he  left  a  great  number  of  works,  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  il  Lucchese.  It  remains  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  deserves  to  be  accused  of  having  introduced  the  oily 
and  obscure  method  of  painting  already  mentioned.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  besides  having  made  use  of  bad  priming,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  covering  his  canvas  with  oil  whenever  he 
applied  his  pencil,  which  has  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  his  works  that  once  produced  an  excellent  efiect,  but  which 
are  now  either  defaced  or  perished.  This  is  the  case  with 
those  that  remained  in  Venice,  in  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Padua, 
and  Udine;  some  of  which,  indeed,  are  not  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  the  production  of  mere  mechanic  skill,  and  that  not 
always  executed  correctly.  A  few,  however,  are  conducted 
with  much  care,  as  we  find  in  his  S.  Raimond,  at  the  Domi- 
.  nicans  of  Bergamo,  and  his  Epiphany  at  the  patriarchal  church 
in  Venice,  br  th  highly  deserving  of  commemoration,  no  less 
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for  the  union  of  their  colours,  than  for  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  whole  composition.  We  may  easily  perceive  that  they  are 
the  productions  of  a  scholar,  or  at  leiast  of  an  imitator  of 
Guide ;  of  one  accustomed  to  consult  the  pictures  of  Tinto- 
retto, and  of  the  most  celehrated  Venetians.  Another  artist 
equal  to  Ricchi  in  the  handling  of  his  pencil,  and  more  accu- 
rate in  the  union  of  his  colours,  will  be  found  in  Federigo 
Cervelli  of  Milan,  who,  on  opening  his  school  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  in  Venice,  obtained  the  celebrated  Bicci  for  one 
of  his  pupils.  At  the  school  of  San  Teodoro,  we  meet  with  a 
history-piece  of  that  saint,  from  the  hand  of  Ceryelli ;  and  in 
this  we  may  trace  all  the  features  of  the  same  style  that  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Ricci,  who  added  dignity,  however, 
to  its  forms,  and  executed  them  upon  canvas  and  upon 
grounds  better  calculated  to  bear  the  effects  of  age. 

The  other  artists  to  be  enumerated  in  the  same  class,  are 
Francesco  Rosa,  a  pupil  rather  than  follower  of  Cortona,  for 
an  account  of  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  third  volume ;  and  Giovanni  Batista  Lorenzetti,  whose 
composition,  bold,  rapid,  and  magnificent,  displays  a  powerful 
and  correct  hand.  The  merit  of  the  second  is  conspicuous  in 
his  frescos,  exhibited  at  Santa  Anastasia,  in  his  native  city  of 
Verona,  for  which  he  received  twelve  hundred  ducats,  includ- 
ing only  the  decoration  of  the  chapel.  Add  to- these  the  name 
of  Ruschi,  or  Rusca,  a  Roman,  and  a  disciple  of  Caravaggio 
in  his  forms,  and  of  his  age  in  the  mixture  of  his  colours. 
He  was  wholly  unknown  at  Rome,  though  he  acquired  some 
degree  of  reputation  in  the  cities  of  Venice,  of  Vicenza,  and 
of  Trevigi.  His  paintings  are  admitted  into  collections, 
where  several  of  his  oblong  pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  pretty 
^ood  preservation.  Contemporary  with  him  was  Girolamo 
Pellegrini,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  not  mentioned  in  the 
Guide  of  Rome,  but  commemorated  in  that  of  Venice  for 
some  works,  chiefly  executed  in  fresco  upon  a  large  scale,  in 
which  he  appears  neither  a  very  select,  various,  nor  spirtied 
painter,  though  of  a  sufficiently  elevated  character.  Bajsitiano 
Mazzoni,  a  Florentine,  is  another  artist  unknown  in  his  native 
city,  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  naturalists,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  delicacy,  roundness  of  style,  and  ease  of 
handling.     He  ^'as  also  an   excellent  architect,   of  whose 
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talents  ^  Oamlier  llhen  snnled  itzmseH  in  fhe  erection  of 
his  'QjoB  pdboe  4it  Wenioe,  ^^idk  ^prpears  *tD  -exceed  -the  fortnne 
of  .a  Tpoketsc.     Ooont  OMsmaiio  AngSTano,  a  Tenelaan  noblo^ 
if  lie  .did  net  sriNxj^lii^  »v^id  the  si^ie  then  current,  avoided 
at  iBsst  sis  entravi^anee';  and  #(e  Natirity  which  he  placed 
at  San  iDaniele,  QM^Eeira  tqson  lika  donl^  liontmr,  having  been 
both  ^Minted  and  engmvsd  hylna  -hand.     'Btefano  Panlnzzi,  a 
d^ixm.  id  ITenioe,  has  lyeeft  enumerated  among  liie^best 'belonging 
t»  ;dii»  «eot,  ']£  ittdwd  lie  As  4e  be  im^ded  in  It,  as  the  dete- 
laDistioii  'Of  diss  ^iotasQB  mwf^etst^Kgt  attrihcfted  to  i3ie  'bad- 
noEus  <id  hiB  fgB&tLoAB  fikmn  'io  ^iflie  itrtist.     }*Rccof6  Renieri 
MdbmBO  adJEN)  "fldosiiiied  ^t  %he  fiame  period,  ^an  arlist,  who  at 
Bmba,  amdor  Maaftedi,  ia  foSIe'ifer  xiF  C^aravaggio,  formed  a 
tB0t0  pnctftkii^  nf  hii;«arly  i^emii^  tend  of  ins  Italian  educa- 
tion; very  pjaaciiig  4a  ^le^opiiBea  ef  !Eattet£i,  and  in  general 
a^lv^mg  armdi  itHxmg&i  ef  htaA,    He  had  ^ur  dan^^teca 
irfK»  iuuditiiiod  ^lieer  iftfihe^v  ialents,  all  -df  whose  producfioni? 
WBBbln^j^mij»im.  Yeaiee.    Twd  of  these,  of  the  name 
of  4mgriiii»«rf  Jb»m^  vemshsed  with  'fiieir  parent  ;*Ciormda 
enrleMd  dxte  ma  ntniso  -viCk  Teedhia,   and  Lucrezia  wjfh 
BftBici  ¥asi^1i,  a  ^gendhman,  ik4io  afterwacdE  entered  into 
#K  'nerviee  ^vf  the  I^ake  ■ttf  Mamtna,  tcs  i^e  !ke^er  of  liis  gal- 
knrf  itf  paotaMB;  InittBelf  a  feie  portrait-*paiirter,  tmd  by  na 
BfflHDB  idsfipnbljei  in  Ua  Mrtenee.    To  His  I  add  ^e  name  of 
Id«  &i]iaiiiio  ^Btvotfi,  tk  'IVidixaB,  tfirst  'a  !pnpfl,  .and  an  excellent 
iHutaitar  «f  Rre*e  'tfce  Genoese^  and  afterwards  of  Titian, 
tihatigh  oeuMUmdly^  ^ew^ng  *t6  an  excessive  attention  to  the 
AMTflwrnBTO,  'hfr'd^viafted  tootmnih  from  the  ngtxt  path.     If e 
j»  isiMiiied  ^  Bosebhii  ^ait  he  "faravejled  for  the  jnrpose  of 
«ik»r(rifl^g  other  .«db«»0k,  and  ^6hat  <ofL  returning  to  Tenice,  lie 
stili  (continfned  to  •nse  in  ^be  esthnation  x>f  the  Tenetians.     A 
Madffiana  i&om  >lns  Oramd  is  %>  lie  -seen  at  fhe  great  iiitar  <i  the 
fiarBrini  in  that  K»ty ;  and  in  Padna,  liis  Tief^  placed  at  San 
iloniiBaao  OaintaarieiHie.    f  conchide  "tins  list  with  one  Mat- 
Ifceo,  .a  f'krenjkfiife  artist,  net  eomrnemorated  in  Ins  own  state, 
iram  !tke  circmiMtiwice^ctf  liavhig  resided  abroad ;  better  known 
ijytthe  name  *of  Matteo  da'  Prtoccln.     He  displayed  most 
•taleait  in  Ms  zepvesentatien  di  Mendicants,  heads  of  which 
fllaas  .are  to  be  met  -with  m  Venice,  in  Verona,  in  Vicenza^ 
land  «lscwheve,  m  well  as  several  hurlesqnes  and  other  fanci- 
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hi  pBBoeBy  in  tlie  naUerieA  el  maaj  Itafian  nobks.  He 
imiaaied  l&emn  ior  ckiinikei,  hmfb  jMutieiiiaHj  in  Psdit% 
whaxe  he  moat  probabty^iied;  aoid  iStke  fiw  viti  are  m  posses- 
sion of  wme  OIL  a  laxger  aeale,  designed  in  tfie  ebamcter  of  a 
oQiere  nafcar^nst  These  vamee  we  trust  will  be  ibtnid  snfl- 
ciBDt,  howiever  «raxk>w  aad  BDeqind  ho^  m  point  iff  etj\t  and 
merit,  aos  sffoarding  ezsmpies^f  (be  ts&efte  eCilml;  ftge. 

Bat  inaanio^  sub  it  is  di^ieait,  vs  I  faiw«  Itefoie  dbeerred, 
for  an«nidie4i|ge  t»  beeome  wkoitfoomipit,  so  amongiiie  nmn- 
aoiafite,  idko  maik  tiiB  -ehanMetsr  ef  tius  epoeh,  ^ere  'flonrislied 
soMie^eod  tgntartrawwrf  Titian,  itf  Panl  TevoneBe,  and  «€  fiaf- 
fi«elb  himself,  ibotk  in  1te4ea{iitdl  and  ate  adjacent  proTjnees. 
In  tbe  iast,  indeed,  tbej  wins  mem  nmnermis,  ^roatme  l!lie 
aar^iste  «f  ^e  iemu4rBa  4id  not  «o  grea%«birand  inikose 
master-^pmes  «f  ifi»  ast,  >dr  wliieh  the  Yeaetinns  fIbemselTes 
wese  eDabied:8e  teaniy  to  %eoeme  <tbe  j^agiansts,  %e  'fhe  serieoe 
dieteiiiMiiien  cf  tJietart  ia  the  feet  larik  !feen  -ef  wppotteis  et 
tiie  B^id  :at^^  i  arast  ■notion  Q^nynia  Centame^  wtie  lien-> 
rished  in  the  timectf  Pahna,  a  eempmibn  ef  Malombra,  and 
an  ^OKtinutater  v£  Titiani's  method.  He  did  noi  fdwajv  enc- 
eeed  in  mpcowmg  and  «Hbdlishing  €be  natore  whieh  he 
eopifid,  itken^  mt  the  anme  time,  tie  ^£spf  a^d  «  senndnesB  <^ 
taste  dhat  wae  tn^y  jtfaat  >of  Ti^an.  He  irtwwed  esgimte 
skiU  SI  koB  ianesheffteniD)^  seen  £ma  below,  and  in  ^  ehnidi 
ef  San  i^raBoesee  di  PaoJa,  he-exybited  a  Betmiieetion  in  the 
oHtaldatuse, «?  KieiitDg,  fisiag  witih  eAier  n^psteries  «nd  figaxeii^ 
so  beaoitifidl  J  •cd^onved,  «o  distinct,  and  se  'finely  expressed,  as 
to  he  imniftdBred  some  of  1^  mecA  perfec^t  ^  wfiidi  €he  ^itj 
can  boast.  IBe  emplojed  himself  nndt  f<Hr  eollecftions,  even 
extending  :faD  ii^ermaa j,  hj  which  he  «flbt«ned  from  the  fim- 
peror  Rc^dph  il.,  the  <ecdl»r  of  i&e  eider  of  earafiers.  His 
favuuiate  ^bAj&Ab  wet«  saeh  as  he  drew  from  m jthologj,  %eing 
possessed  of  sttffiisent  learning  to  treat  them  with  classie  pio- 
pcietrf,  and  «f  tiiese,  in  iiie  BarhAngo  ooQection,  I  saw  a  eon* 
sidew»le  nnmbec  Be  was  so  extremely  aeonrate  in  Ins 
portrKks,  dwt  on  sending  ^ome  one  which  he  had  taken  of 
Maxco  Boiee,  hisdc^a,  the  moment  it  appeared,  began  to  fawn 
npon  it,  mssta^dng  it  ft^*  ^tbeir  master.  His  fame  was  never- 
theksas  eolipssd  in  portrait  hy  Tiberio  Tinelli,'at  first  his  scho- 
lar, aAerwasds  an  mdtator  of  Leandro  Bassano,  and  raised  to 
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the  rank  of  cavalier  by  the  King  of  France.  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona,  on  beholding  one  of  his  portraits,  exclaimed  that  Tiberio 
had  not  merely  infused  into  it  tbe  whole  soul  of  the  original, 
but  added  his  own  also.  I  have  met  with  several  at  Rome, 
bearing  a  very  high  price,  and  still  more  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Yenetian  state.  Sometimes  they  are  left  unfinished,  at  the 
desire  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  taken,  in  order  to 
diminish  their  price ;  sometimes  they  are  thrown  into  an  his- 
torical character ;  and  a  Venetian  Lord,  for  instance,  will  ap- 
pear as  Marc  Antony — ^his  wife,  as  Cleopatra.  Many  of  this 
artist's  pieces  for  private  ornament,  of  the  portrait  size,  are  very 
highly  estimated :  they  are  alternately  borrowed  from  scrip- 
ture and  from  fable.  Such  is  that  of  his  Iris,  belonging  to  the 
Conti  Yiceiitini,  at  Yicenza,  simple  in  point  of  composition, 
very  natural  and  pleasing ;  and  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
quite  original.  He  did  not  display  equal  facility  in  more 
copious  compositions,  requiring  a  larger  portion  of  time  and 
leisure  than  he  ever  enjoyed,  in  order  to  leave  behind  him  a 
work  which  could  give  him  full  satisfaction. 

Succeeding  him,  appears  Girolamo  Forabosco,  a  distin- 
guished portrait-painter,  of  Yenetian  origin  according  to 
Orlandi,  though  believed  by  the  Paduans  to  have  been  one  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  adding  him  to  their  respective  ranks. 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Boschini,  who  bestowed  upon  him 
and  Liberi  the  precedency  over  all  other  Yenetians  of  the  age. 
In  order  better  to  commend  him  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he 
puns  upon  his  name,  declaring  Forabosco  one  of  those  who 
emerged /wor  del  hoscQ^  or  out  of  the  wood,  into  full  day ;  in 
other  words  that  he  rose  out  of  obscurity  into  considerable 
note.  We  are  to  forgive  similar  conceits  upon  the  part  of 
Boschini,  in  consideration  of  the  notices  he  handed  down  to 
us ;  and  we  may  add  likewise  with  Zanetti,  that  Forabosco 
possessed  a  noble  and  penetrating  genius ;  a  genius  delighting 
the  professed  artist  by  its  display  of  judgmen* ;  arresting  the 
observer  by  its  beauty ;  and  which  unites  sweetness  with  re- 
finement, beauty  with  force,  studious  in  every  part,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  airs  of  its  heads,  that  appear  endued  with  life. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  these,  we  ought  not  so  much  to 
direct  our  enquiries  to  churches,  which  rarely  boast  any  of  his 
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altar-pieces,  as  to  those  collections  which  preserve  his  por- 
traits ;  his  half-length  jSgures  of  saints,  and  his  little  history- 
pieces,  of  which  three  are  recorded  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Dresden  gallery.  Resenabling  Forabosco  in  diligence  and 
delicacy  of  finish,  though  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  we  may 
mention  his  pupil  Pietro  Bellotti.  By  some  he  is  reproached 
for  his  minuteness  and  dryness  of  style,  which  leads  him  to 
distinguish  almost  every  hair,  though  always  an  exact  and 
faithful  transcriber  of  nature.  Boschini  considers  him  in  the 
light  of  a  prodigy,  for  having  succeeded  in  uniting  to  so  much 
dSigence,  a  most  exquisite  delicacy  in  his  tints,  to  a  degree 
never  before  known.  His  compositions,  more  particularly  his 
portraits  and  his  caricatures,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gal- 
leries, are  held  in  much  esteem.  Several  I  have  seen  in  dif- 
ferent places,  even  out  of  the  limits  of  the  state ;  two  of  them 
very  excellent — ^portraits  of  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman, 
in  possession  of  the  Cavalier  Melzi,  at  Milan,  and  such  as  are 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  most  polished  and  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  Flemish  art. 

At  the  same  period  flourished  the  Cavalier  Carlo  Ridolfi,  a 
native  of  Yicenza,  but  who  received  his  education  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Venice.  His  natural  good  sense  led  him 
to  shun  the  peculiar  style  of  his  times,  no  less  in  writing  than 
in  painting ;  and  we  may  observe  the  same  character  that  is 
displayed  in  his  /'  Lives  of  the  Venetian  Painters,"  written 
with  equal  fidelity  and  judgment,  preserved  also  in  his  pic- 
tures. Thus  his  Visitation,  painted  for  the  church  of  the 
Ognissanti  at  Venice,  has  been  much  extolled ;  a  piece  that 
exhibits  some  novelty  in  the  adaptation  of  the  colours ;  a  fine 
relief,  and  exactness  in  every  part.  Other  specimens  of  him 
are  to  be  met  with  in  public  places,  both  in  Venice  and 
thronghout  the  state;  but  a  great  part  of  his  productions  were 
for  private  persons,  consisting  of  portraits,  half-length  figures, 
and  historical  pieces.  Ridolfi  imbibed  excellent  principles  of 
the  art  from  Aliense,  which  he  afterwards  improved  in  Vi- 
oenza  and  Verona,  by  copying  the  best  models  he  could  find, 
and  attending  to  perspective,  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  to  other 
pursuits  best  calculated  to  form  a  learned  artist.  Such  he  like- 
wise appears  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  "  Lives,"  which  are  at 
present  extremely  rare,  and  deserving  of  republication,  either 
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witk  the  plato8»  which.  I  heard  were  still  in  exiatence  at  Baa- 
aaniH  cor  without  them,  since  it  is  no  yerjr  serieus  ks»  afler  all 
i»  revain  ignocant  oi  the  featorea  of.  celahrated  men,  proyided' 
we  beeema  aoquainted  with  tiieii  Tixtue&  Upon  a  comparisoiv 
of  Bidoifi  a  st;^  of  writing  witL  idiat  of  Boschini,  we  might 
aip^aoer  that  these  anthons  flonrifheJ  at  two  different  epochs, 
Hhpugb  ih»yi  wwe  rery;  nearly  contemfomry.  E^^'s  obserrar-^. 
Imb,  indeed^  may  be  eonaideoed  coirect,.  as  apj>&ed  ta  them ;, 
tiuit  IhnNW  exiBts  a.  certain  mental,  as  well  as  physical  epi-^ 
iemia ;  and  a«j  ia  the:  last,  eyeiy  indivMlnaL  ia  not  seized  withi 
Ae  ^BQvdei,  sa,  in  the  £ormervgpod  aease^as  eyinced  in  thinic- 
ip^  apd  in  writings  doea  not  become  altogether  extinct  Thus 
the  Cay.  Carh^  as  I  hefave  noticed,  waa  not  only  a*  good' 
wviter,  bat  ona  of.  the  best  biographejrs  of  strtista  we  miye.. 
Kot..tbat  ho  waa  whoUj  esenopt  ibom  eyery  kind  of  gram- 
ipatieal  etsraTy  an|^  moce  thfui.BaldinuecL  hiI^seIf,.  though  one 
el  the  €UIa  Qmsc&afiademiciai/B ;.  but  hakiitew  how  to  ayoid- 
eA»i»  ef.jud^uentjiiato wiiich  others  fell;  auch  as  relating, 
old  stories,  fit  only  to  amuse  children  when,  thay  firs^  be^n  to 
dr9Wii;$6  aM  ears;  mdhing  in^^^nisition  inta  the  life  and  man- 
nem.  o€  every  actist»,  and  wasting  time  in  long  preamhlei^  epi- 
aed4s^acidBPharal.re£[eBtio«af,q^uite  oujt  of  placfi.  Oii  the«ontraz^ 
be  m  p]aeoiB%  rapid,  and  eager  to.  afford  fiesh  In£mna4)ion  for  hia: 
lOadm  ML  A  smaU  space,  wdtL  the.  exertion,  of  quoting  largely 
s^ncstiiBes  &Bom  tbe  poeta.  His,  piotorial  ma^dms  aj!e  ^ust ;  hia 
c«»y Itijff ts^  affldnat  Yaaaa  alwaya  ic  a  modejsite  tei^  and  Ms 
deacriptiooaof  painting  and  of  grand  compositions  yery  exacts 
and.disphkying  ff»ski  km»wledg$,,  both  of  mythology  and  hii&^ 
tpyy.  H^  eonclndes  tha  work  with>  an  acoonnt  of  hiis  life^,  in 
whosb  he  complains  of  ihe  eny^  of  riVals,  and  the  ignorance 
qi  the  greait,  too  often  combinmg  tog^thc£  to  trample  upon 
seal  merit.  Hia  epitaph,  as  given  by  Sansoyihoi  a  contemr^ 
p(»ary  wiatttr^  and<  afiaerwarda  by  Zanetti,  refers  the  year  o£ 
his  deoease  to- 16«5^«  Boscduno,  on  the  contrary,  in  hia  Cairta^ 
page  50Q^  speaka  o£  himaa  one  of  the  living  authors  in  r66(V. 
iia  which,  year  hia  book  was  given  to  the  world  I  am  in- 
eUnod  to^  think  that  those  verses  in  which  Bidolfi  Is  com- 
mended^  were  the  production  o£  Boschini  wUle  the  former 
waa  atilL  livings  and  that  after  boa  death,  he  neglected  to  re- 
touch tliii^m. 
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'    Two  otters,  araong^  the  beat  of  tliese  imitators  of  a  nroiw 

solid  taste,  are  TeccSia  and  LolSi,  fally  entkded  a»  mvtch'  m 

tlie  rest  to  the  rank  they  hoMc     Pletro  Tecchia  sprtrag'  from 

the  schoor  of  P&,dbvanino,  but  her  did  aciqiirre  altogether  hi« 

style,  most  probably  betfatrse  Padorairmo',  fik©  the  CaTaoci, 

gave  an  individnal  directioirtor  ther  talentrof  his  pnpils;  inr  the 

path  he  jud^d  best  adapted  to  th«ir  success.     The  genhi*  off 

recolHa  was  njqt  at  all  calfciiftited  for  Kghttep*  folrjectei     "He 

Had  imbibed  ftcfm  his  master  an  admiration  of  the  anoienta, 

as  well'  as  tie  art  of  imftating-them-^  and  wi^  these  prnne?- 

plek  he  arrired  at  smsb  a  dtegree  of  crxceBence,  tiat  seT^eraf  of 

Jttis  pi'ctures-.pasff  for  those  or  doTgrowe^  of  Eicrnj,  awd  eve«  of 

Titian:    It  rs  troe,   that  by  d!nt  of '  copying  and  emetly 

ftnitaiing  pH?  painting^  mtich  (feriLened'By  timiefi  h^otMitntcted 

tte  hal^  of  m^Qirrrng  with  cofifsftlteiiabw  dnlneot  of  lights, 

i^Srifing  an  exanrolefer  erery  yoiin^  artiirft;  that*  he  should 

ll&arB'ttt  tmge  iirith BTely colonf s,  pretiotts  to'tafefng cbpfesaf 

5if mr&r jpictntes.     pbr thongfr  he,  hidecfd,'  afeqjjjfred  theeolotHr- 

ihg  of  the  ari<jienfe;  he  addedf  tfeitfter  htn^h  Tarfety  nor  mwsh. 

choice  x)f/cmttit«nairceB';-aridJ  he  stffl  rto^        a  nai6Hi?ali«i, 

liinited:y  his*  Hfe^  and  thore  m«Hiicd'  towaitlis  the  hnrle^qae 

thair  the  seribns.     Sbmttxif  his  Best  produetionar  ahve^M,  of  pit^ 

tnrea  fo^  prlrate  orname;it ;  of  yonlhsttrmcd*,  ore<|ttipped  tmd 

firnameiited' with  pBmiei;  iit  the  «Kten«f  o#'€hioi^one,  dlotigh 

irpt  wiflrout'some  degree  of  caricarthrei'  fhW  <if  •fliasie,  Anart^oL 

Ifeger  <e/ll5ng.  their'  ftniiuti^' to'  i^ohtcftofdlfere*  ik  itt  pesscwarofi'  of 

iijie  sehatcr  Re«zohic6  at  'Biniit  aKoge^et*  of  so  beadtilbl  a 

fchara(^  ^at  ^ffbriiJlna  liarnttfd'  a  6ompttni"on  Ijo-'ifr;  »  M*ife 

piicjtnre  qntte-fn  tfier  sant^  titirt^.    Bat' although  hi*-  hunwroite 

pieces'  pieateo  us-msoine,  they  SSsgas^  wd  in  many  of  hM^ottMk* 

subjects,  ^n^moi;et)articu!larFjr  rnthfe  Pkssicar  of  owrSfttioul^; 

asacrecjriiysrtefy,  in  whrch^thr  spe«tatbrt«g*N;  never  €o  be  p«i^ 

^te<3f  with  cause-  Ibt  mirth.  Bttt  Tecchia  seeiwed  i»  Ifergefc'  this^ 

aoid  intiioducesy  fike  CkUot;  certain   earieaitiire»  amon^  his 

sacred  pieces^  of  which  specfmenff  a»e  to  be  seen  in  the  chuwA 

of  Ogmssanti  at  Venice;  in  posses»on  of  the-€owli  Bevilaeqtia 

d£  Verona,  and  tn  other  places*.     In  other  peiwl»,  wrtb  a  style 

rscther  strong  and  loaded  with-  shad^  than  pleasrog,  he  shewed 

kfinself  an  excellent  artist,  Both  in  his'  nak^  pasrtsarad  his  &n^ 

periea;  whrcfe  he  designed  and  colonred  at  the  semie  time  in  the 
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acawJemieB-  His  fleshes  aiedaik  red,  his  baiidliiigemaj,  bis  coloar 
tfaiek  and  hea,rj,  the  effects  of  hisfigbt  new  and  studied,  and  his 
whiAe  taste  so  iiiirfroiii  anjd^iiee  of  mamieriBiii,  and  of  such  a 
eompositioi],  that  to  anjone  miTened  in  pictonal  liistoiy,  he 
wonld  appear  to  hare  floaiisfaed  at  least  two  ages  before  bis  leal 
time.  Melehimi  bestows  partienbur  commendation  upon  bim  for 
bis  talent  in  zeotonng  old  ^ctnies;  and  conjectures  that  be  in 
this  waj,  aoqniied  tike  i^»pdbition  of  Yeochu,  his&milj  name 
being,  as  we  bare  noted  in  the  index,  that  of  Muttomi,  He  in- 
strocted  serenl  pnpils  in  the  art,  none  of  whom  pnisned  their 
master  s  career.  Agostino  litterini,  and  Bartol<«mieo  bis  son, 
were  among  these,  both  artists  well  known  in  Venice  and  the 
isbinds,  and  both  distingoidied  for  deamess  and  boldness  of 
st;^  tiiongh  the  latter  surpassed  bis  father  in  this  way.  A 
specimen  of  his  altar-pieces  at  San  Patemiano  displays  an 
imitator  of  Titian,  and  of  the  better  age.  Melchiori  likewise 
^yes  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  artist  to  bis  dangbter 
Caterina^  though  conmiendations  of  this  sort  ougbt  always  to 
be  understood  in  reference  to  the  time  in  wh^b  tbe  artists 
flourished.  The  same  reasoning  mig^t  apply  also  to  politics. 
The  titie  of  your  Excellency  used  once  to  be  applied  to  minor 
sovereigns,  but  it  has  since  become  applicable  also  to  tbe  great 
officers  and  ministers  of  state. 

CHan  Carlo  Loth,  an  artist  from  Monaco,  resided  daring  a 
long  period,  and  subsequently  died,  at  Venice,  in  tbe  year 
1698,  aged  sixty-six  years,  as  we  find  written  in  bis  epita^. 
Both  Oriandi  and  Zanetti  are  mistaken  in  giving  bim  as  a 
scholar  to  Oaravaggio,  wbo  died  before  Carlo  was  bom.  It 
is  probable,  bowerer,  tiiat  be  acquired  bis  strong  and  loaded 
Inanner  of  compomtion,  and  bis  exact  representation  of  nature 
witiioutennobluig  it,  from  the  study  of  Caravaggio's  pictures. 
And  if  he  were  really  the  pupil,  as  is  supposed,  of  Liberi,  be 
Hilled  to  make  himself  master  of  that  lively  and  ideal  character 
of  that  school ;  nor  did  he  perhaps  derive  any  thing  from  it» 
but  a  certain  rapidity  of  hand,  and  an  elevation  of  manner 
that  distinguished  him  from  the  naturalists  of  his  time.  He 
took  a  rank  among  the  first  four  painters  of  his  age,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Carlo,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed. 
He  was  much  employed  in  Germany  for  theEhnperorLeopoldl., 
as  well  as  in  Italy  for  the  churches,  and  still  more  for  dif- 
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ferent  collections.  Many  cabinet  pictnree  from  his  hand  are 
to  be  met  with  in  eyeiy  state,  in  the  style  of  Carayaggio  and 
GnercinO)  with  histories ;  of  which  kind  is  the  Dead  Abel,  so 
much  prised,  in  the  rojral  gallery  at  Florence.  One  in  the 
best  preseryation  I  haye  seen  is  to  be  found  at  Milan ;  a 
picture  of  Lot  inebriated,  in  the  Triyulzi  palace,  celebrated 
among  men  of  taste  as  a  museum  of  antiquities;  newly 
arranged  by  the  present  young  and  accomplished  marquis,  and 
forming  a  collection  not  unworthy  of  a  royal  house.  Daniele 
Seiter,  a  fine  colourist,  to  whom  we  shall  again  allude,  was 
instructed  in  the  art  by  Loth,  during  a  period  of  twelye  years. 
He  was  distinguished  both  in  Rome  and  at  Turin ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Ambrogio  Bono,  one  of  the  best  disciples  formed 
by  the  same  master  in  Venice,  where  he  left  a  yariety  of  works, 
ail  executed  in  the  taste  he  had  so  early  imbibed. 

Other  artists,  about  the  same  period,  flourished  in  Venice, 
wlio  by  dint  of  imitating  the  most  approyed  models,  and  also 
through  their  own  talents,  obtained  easy  access  into  the  most 
choice  collections.  Jean  Lys,  from  Oldenburg,  came  early 
among  these,  bearing  along  with  him  the  style  of  Golzio. 
But,  on  beholding  the  Venetian  and  Roman  schools,  he 
a;dopted  an  exceedingly  graceful  style,  partaking  of  the  Italian 
in  its  design,  and  of  the  Flemish  in  its  tints.  He  chiefly  pro* 
duced  figures  upon  a  middle  scale,  such  as  his  Prodigal  Son, 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Florence ;  or  of  smaller  dimensions, 
as  in  his  yarious  little  pictures  of  yillage  sports  and  combats, 
-with  similar  subjects,  in  the  Flemish  mode  of  composition. 
Yet  he  prodn^d  a  few  pictures  for  churches,  like  his  St. 
Peter  in  the  act  of  resuscitating  Tabitha,  at  the  Filippini,  in 
Fano ;  and  his  more  celebrated  San  Girolamo,  at  the  Teatini, 
in  Venice,  where  he  died.  Valentino  le  Febre,  from  Brus- 
-seLsy  IB  a  name  omitted  by  Orlandi ;  while  his  yery  numerous 
engrayings  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  of  the  best  Venetian  artists, 
^ure  atoribed  by  him  to  another  artist  of  the  same  name.  He 
painted  little ;  and  always  pursued  the  track  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese, of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  imitators  and 
<;opyi8ts  known.  His  countenances  bear  no  stamp  of  a 
foreign  origin,  and  his  colours  none  of  the  bad  character  of 
hia  age ;  while  his  touches  are  always  strong,  without  offend- 
ing our  taste.     His  smaller  pieces  are  full  of  research  and 
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finish ;  though  he  has  less  merit  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  is 
occasionally  wanting  in  point  of  composition.  We  meet  with 
another  distinguished  imitator  of  Paul,  in  Sebastiano-  Bom* 
belli,  from  Udine,  Guercino's  scholar  in  the  outset,  and  snb- 
sequently  a  fine  copyist  of  the  best  works  of  Paul  Yeronese, 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  copies  he 
took.  But  he  gare  up  the  more  inventive  branches  of  the 
art,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  portraits.  Here  he  restored 
the  lost  wonders  of  a  former  age ;  his  portraits  being  remark- 
able for  strong  likeness,  vivacity,  and  truth  of  colouring,  both 
in  the  drapery  and  the  fieshes.  In  his  painting  there  is  a 
happy  union  of  the  Venetian  and  the  Bolognese  manner ;  and 
in  some  specimens  of  his  portraits  that  I  have  seen,  he  seems 
to  have  preferred  the  delicacy  of  Guido  to  the  vigour  of  his 
own  master.  He  was  esteemed  also  beyond  Italy ;  he  was 
employed  by  the  archduke  Joseph  at  Insprack ;  took  the  por- 
traits of  several  German  electors ;  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  by  whom  be  was  largely 
honoured  and  rewarded.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that,  owing 
to  a  peculiar  varnish  of  pitch  and  gnm,''^  which  at  the  time 
produced  a  good  effect,  a  great  portion  of  his  pictures  should 
have  become  obscured ;  and  that  many  by  the  more  ancient 
masters,  which  he  wished  to  restore,  shoukl  harve  been  altoge- 
ther blemished  or  deslaroyed  like  his  own.  Among  the  imita- 
tors of  Titaan,  of  Tintoretto,  and  of  Paul,  one  Giaoomo  Barri 
is  likewise  mentioned  by  Melchiori ;  though  he  is  ihe  sole 
authority  we  have  upon  the  point.  It  is  now  easy  to  ineet  with 
his  engravings  in  aqua  fortis,  but  not  with  his  pictures.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  little  work  entitled  by  him  ^^  Yiaggio 
Pittoresco  d'ltalia,"  which  has  become  somewhat  ra;re,  owing^ 
I  imagine,  to  its  small  dimensions,  and  to  the  researches  made 
after  it  by  thoie  who  preserve  a  series  of  pictorial  w<»ks ;  for 
the  rest,  his  authority  is  of  a  middling  character. 

In  the  changes  which  produced  such  an  alteration  in  the 

*  Let  no  one,  from  this  instance,  altogether  condemn  the  nse  of  vur- 
nishes  in  the  restoration  of  paintings ;  for  by  the  application  of  mastic, 
and  of  gum-water,  according  to  aU  the  most  recent  experiments,  the 
colour  does  not  suffer.  But  oil  is  injurious  to  ancient  paintings,  for  the 
new  never  beccmies  incorporated  with  the  old,  and^  in  a  short  time,  i 
fresh  touch  is  converted  into  a  stain. 


state  of  pointing  at  Yenice,  serial  cities  of  the  provinces  alao 

in  fiome    measore    partook,  but  in  others  many  eminent 

geniuses  arose,  ca^Ue  of  lesisting  the  moral  contagion  that 

inraded  the  capital,  and  of  baning  its  entcanoe  into  their 

native  proyinees.     The  school  <xf  the  Fnuli,  after  the  death  of 

Pomponio  Amalteo  and  Sehastiano  Seccante,  owing  to  the 

mediocrity  of   Sebastiftao's  followers,    or   of   the    younger 

branches  of  his  family,  had  declined,  as  we  bdbre  stated,  from 

its  oQginal  splendour.     It  numbered,  indeed,  other  pupils  by 

different  masters;  limited  in  point  of  invention,  dry  in  design, 

and  somewhat  hajxi  in  their  colouring.     None  appeared  capa^ 

ble  of  restoring  the  art,  aad  8uce9eii^ed  only  in  ftumishing  the 

city  wiiJi  works  reasonably  well  executed,  more  or  less,  and 

borrowed  from  familiar  models.     To  this  class  belong  Yin- 

oenzo  Lugaro,  mentioned  by  Bidolfi  for  his  altar-pece  of  San 

Antcttdo,  at  the  Orarie  in  Udine;  Giulio  BruneUesohi,  whose 

Nunziata  in  one  of  the  Fraternities  presents  a  good  imitation 

of  the  style  of  Pellegrino ;  and  Fulvio  Grifbni,  who  received 

a  commisBion  from  &&  city  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  Mira- 

de  of  the  Manna,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  palace  near  the 

Supper  of  Amalteo.    Add  to  these  Andrea  Petreolo,  who  or-^ 

nan^nted  the  panels  of  the  organ,  in  the  dome  of  his  native 

town  of  Yensone,  as  well  on  the  interior,  where,  in  a  very 

beautiful  manner,  he  exJiibited  the  histories  of  San  Geroaimo 

and  San  Eustachio,  as  on  the  outside,  wlieve,  snrrounded  with 

fine  ardiitecture,  he  represented  tiie  Parable  of  the  wise  and 

fooltsk  Yirgins.     Without  dwelling  upon  ibe  names  of  Lorio 

and  Bragno^  of  whom  there  remain  but  few  works,  which 

obtained  liUle  celebrity,  we  shall  newly  record  the  name  c^ 

Bagenio  Pini,  the  last  it  may  be  said  of  l^ose  artists  who  but 

J^ghQiy  addicted  themselves  to  fomgn  methods.    He  flourished 

about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wsus  £re<j[uentiy 

employed  at  Udine,  and  in  his  own  atate ;  extremely  diligent 

and  skilled  in  every  office  of  a  painter,  if  we  except,  perl^ps^ 

his  want  of  a  more  perfect  harmony  of  tints.     The  Eepose  of 

£gypt,  in  the  dome  of  Palma,  and  his  Saa  Antonio  in  tiiat 

of  -Gemona,  are  pronounced  by  the  Abbate  Boni  among  his 

noblest  productions. 

Ihiriiig  the  period  tiie  latter  flourished  at  Udine,  Antonio 
Oarmo,  a.  native  of  a  town  of  P<»togruaro,  came  to  estaUish 
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faimself  in  the  city.  Instraoted  in  the  art  by  his  own  father, 
a  very  able  artist,  he  fiubgeqnently  appears,  as  fieur  as  Ire  may 
judge  from  his  style,  to  hare  studied  the  works  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese and  Tintoretto.  Next  to  Pordenone,  the  Friuli  perhaps 
never  produced  a  finer  genius ;  equally  original  in  aU  the 
branches  of  historic  painting,  bold  in  his  design,  happy  in  his 
colouring,  more  particularly  of  his  fleshes ;  expressive  in  every 
variety  of  passion ;  and  iJl  these  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  a  grand  naturalist,  though  he  frequently  became  a 
mannerist,  in  order  to  expedite  his  works.  Several  of  his 
best  productions  are,  at  thiis  period,  lost  to  Udine,  owing  to 
the  ^ult  of  the  artist  who  retouched  them ;  and  among  the 
most  studied  and  the  best  preserved,  there  still  remains  his 
San  Tommaso  di  YiUanuova,  adorning  an  altar  of  Santa 
Lucia.  He  produced  likewise  several  histoties  for  private 
ornament,  haLF-length  figures,  portraits  and  heads  in  carica- 
ture, for  which  he  displayed  a  peculiar  talent,  and  which  still 
exist  at  Udine.  Both  the  city  and  province  are  well  supplied 
with  his.  pieces,  few  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  found 
coloured  with  strength  of  handling  or  very  highly  finished. 
He  was  never  without  numerous  commissions,  even  though 
confining  his  talents  to  the  Friuli ;  but  either  from  want  of 
prudence,  or  some  other  reason,  he  nevertheless  died  in 
penury  near  Portogmaro.  A  few  of  his  pictures  in  that 
place  are  still  pointed  out ;  but  those  seen  at  San  Francesco, 
among  which  are  the  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet,  and  our 
Lord's  Last  Supper,  said  to  have  been  executed  by  him  in 
1604,  either  bear  a  false  date,  or  are  rather  to  be  attributed 
to  his  father;  for,  at  that  period,  Antonio  could  not  have 
produced  them,  since  he  was  still  aUve  in  the  year  1680 ;  and 
on  this  point  we  ought  to  admit  the  authority  of  Pavon%  at 
t>ne  time  his  pupil,  from  whom  Guarienti  received  his  notices 
of  Gamio,  which  he  inserted  in  the  Abecedario.  This  artist 
most  not  be  confounded  with  another  Camio,  named  GiaoomOy 
who  flourished  posterior  to  him,  and  was  much  inferior  to  An- 
tonio in  point  of  merit. 

Sebastiano  Bombelli  was  bom  at  Udine,  as  I  just  observed, 
though  he  studied  and  resided  at  other  places.  He  leh  no 
specimens  of  his  art  in  the  Friuli,  if  we  except  a  few  portraits 
and  pieces  for  private  ornament,  along  with  some  heads  or 
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busts  of  saints;  whild  his  altar*piece  of  the  Redeemer  upon 
the  Orossy  between  some  saints,  in  tbe  paiocbial  ohnreh  of 
Tricesimo,  is  considered  a  yeiy  rare  piece.  He  had  a  brother 
of  the  name  of  Baphael,  whose  labours  were  more  abundant, 
but  the  whole  of  them,  together  trith  his  name,  were  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Friuli. 

While  the  art  thus  deelined  in  these  parts  of  the  Venetian 
dominions,  it  appeared  equally  to  reviye  in  others;  from 
whence  it  arose,  that  though  greatly  diminished  in  the  capital, 
theglorjof  the  state  did  not  become  wholly  extinct.  The 
city  of  Yerona  was  its  greatest  snpport ;  for  in  addition  to 
having  given  birth  to  Bidolfi,  to  Tnrchi,  and  Ottoni,  all  of 
whom  did  honour  to  their  country,  it  produced  likewise 
Dario  Yarotari,  who  having  established  himself  at  Padua, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  flourishing  school.  He  exer- 
cised his  talents  under  Paul  Yeronese,  at  Yerona,  to  whom 
he  hafi  occasionally  some  resemblance,  though  his  taste  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  chiefly  formed  upon  other  models.  His 
design  is  very  chaste,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  acquisition 
among  the  Yeronese ;  though  he  shews  some  traces  of  timidity 
in  the  method  of  some  of  those  pupils  of  the  quattro-centiiti^* 
who,  whilst  they  draw  their  contours  fuller  tlmn  those  of  their 
masters,  appear  as  if  they  were  afraid  in  every  line  of  de- 
parting too  ht  from  the  models  Before  them ;  and  this  he  has 
exemplified  in  the  pictures  of  San  Egidio  at  Padua.  In 
others,  conducted  at  a  more  mature  age,  he  seems  to  have 
aspired  at  imitating  more  modem  artists,  sometimes  Pan! 
Veronese^  and  sometimes  Titian  himself  in  point  of  design, 
particularly  in  the  airs  of  the  heads;  although  his  colours, 
however  true  and  harmonious,  can  boast  neither  the  Yenetian 
strength  nor  beauty.  Dario  punted  in  Yenice,  at  Padua, 
and  in  the  Polesine ;  yet  he  produced  little  in  reference  to  the 
age  in  which  he  flourished.  He  educated  several  pupils, 
among  whom  was  Gio.  Batista  Bissoni,  whose  life  has  been 
given  us  by  Ridolfi.  This  last  was  also  a  schohur  of  Apollo- 
doro,  named  di  Poreia,  a  portrait-painter  of  much  celebrity, 
and  the  style  which  he  formed  for  himself  is  exactly  that  of  a 
^ood  painter  of  portraits,  with  which  he  is  fond  of  filling  his 

*  Q»a/fro.cen/if/l— Artiats  of  the  fonrteenth  oentiny. 
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pictures,  doihiiig  them  m  fine  manner  of  his  time.  We  may 
observe  this  in  his  Mincks  of  San  Domenioo,  plaeed  in  the 
ohnroh  belonging  to  his  order,  drawn  npon  a  laige  scale,  as 
well  as  in  othw  pieces,  scattered  throughout  the  city  in 
almost  every  street  '  I 

We  must  not  omit  the  name  of  his  daughter;  Chiara  Dario» 
a  lady  extolled  by  Bidolfi  for  the  beauty  of  her  portraits,  and 
fully  deserving  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  her  by  the  grand 
dukes  of  Tuscany,  who  placed  one  of  herself  in  their  noble 
series  of  painters^  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  Boscfaini  seems 
to  be  of  opinion  that  she  gave  publie  instructions  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fair  Siraoi  of  Bologna ;  and  that  she  initiated 
in  the  art  Caterina  Taraboti  and  Lucia  Scaligeri,  a  niece  of 
Bartolommeo.  Yet  the  pasatge  referring  to  this  (p.  526),  in 
the  Venetian  poet,  is  somewhat  ambiguous^  and  he  perbips 
only  meant  to  assert  that  these  two  young  women  pursued  the 
some  career.  But  the  chief  honour  and  crown  of  Dario's 
reputation,  was  his  own  aon  and  pupil,  named  Alessandro, 
who,  though  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  shortly  after  set 
out  for  Venice,  where  he  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself. 
He  there  received  the  naaie  ofPadovanino^  which  he  retsuned 
at  an  advanced  skge,  and  by  which  he  ia  now  generally 
known.  ^ 

He  first  studied  Titian's  works  in  fresco,  such  as  he  found 
in  Padua,  and  his  copies  still  contiirae  to  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  Ilie  greatest  professors.  In  Venice  he  persevered  in 
his  assiduous  attenticm.  to  the  same  incomparable  master, 
penetrating  so  fer  by  degrees  into  hk  peculiar  character,  as  to 
be  preferred  by  many  to  any  of  Utian's  other  disciples.  Bui 
comparison  is  invariably  disagreeable,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  those  who  persimally  received  from  the  lips  of  great 
artists  a  few  brief  and  sound  roles  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
avoided  or  achieved  in  order  best  to  resemble  them,  are 
enlitled  to  a  high  degree  of  respect ;  all  the  speculations  of  the 
finest  genius  upon  their  works  are  not  hsM  so  valuable  ;  for 
the  second  century  is  fast  passing  away,  since  the  oral  tradi- 
tion of  the  best  colourists  wholly  ceased,  and  we  have  been 
attempting  to  attain  their  method,  in  wYddk  we  cannot  succeed. 
Padovanino  was  always  equal  to  the  task  of  handling  any 
subject  that  had  before  been  tteetted  by  Titian ;  his  softer 


ones  with  giaoe,  his  moie  powerful  with  atiength,  his  heroic 
pieces  with  dignity  ;  in  which  last^  if  I  mistake  not,  he  mir* 
passed  every  other  disciple  of  this  master.  ^^  Le  donne,  i  ca- 
yalier,  Tarmi,  e  gU  ibnori,"  these,  and  let  us  add  to  them  his 
boys,  were  the  fayourite  subjects  of  his  pencil,  which  he  exhi- 
bited to  most  advantage,  and  which  he  most  frequently  intro* 
duced  into  his  compositions.*  And  he  knew  how  to  treat 
landscape  as  weE;  which  in  some  of  his  small  pictures  he  has 
succeeded  in  admirably.  He  was  familiar  with  the  science  of 
the  sotto  in  sii,t  of  which  he  gave  the  most  fjEivourable  specimen 
in  the  church  of  San  Andrea  di  Bergamo,  in  three  admirable 
histories  of  that  saint.  It  is  a  work  embellished  with  beau* 
liful  architecture,  and  replete  with  graces  in  every  part.  He 
has  approached  equally  near  his  model  in  the  sobriety  of  his 
composition,  in  the  very  difficult  use  of  his  middle  tints,  in  his 
contrasts,  in  the  colour  of  his  fleshes,  in  smoothness  and  faci- 
lity of  hand.  But  Titian  was  still  to  remain  unequalled  in 
his  art;  and  Yarotari  is  not  a  little  inferior  to  him  in  ani- 
mation, and  in  the  expression  of  trutL  Nor  can  I  believe 
that  his  method  of  pr^aring  his  canvas^  and  of  colouring  it, 
was  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  Titian*s  disciples,  many  of 
his  pieces  being  much  darkened,  with  the  shades  eith&t 
deepened  or  altered*  This  is  very  perceptible  even  in  Yaro- 
tari's  Bead  Ghnst^  at  Florence,  a  painting  which  the  prince 
not  very  long  since  purchased  for  his  gallery  there* 

In  other  points  be  appears  to  me  to  have  observed  the  same 
method,  in  regard  to  his  model,  as  Poussin,  who  aimed  at 
Bafi^llo's  manner,  without  reaching  it,  either  from  want  of 
4kbility,  or  from  a  dread  of  falling  into  servility.  His  master- 
piece is  said  to  be  the  Supper  of  Cana,  a  piece  that  has  been 
engraved  by  Patina,  among  the  Select  PaitUinffB.  It  was 
formerly  in  Padua,  and  is  now  at  Yeniee  in  the  diiapter  of 
La  Carit^ ;  with  few  figures  in  proportion  to  the  place  ;  a 
rich  display  of  costume  and  ornament ;  dogs  that  appear  like 
those  of  Paul,  full  of  life ;  grand  attendance,  women  of  the 
most  exquisite  forms  wanned  with  more  ideal  beauty  than 

*  The  picture  which  he  executed  for  the  church  dclla  Salute  deserves 
ecmmemoraitkm  for  ikt  exquisite  ddicacy  of  tints  in  its  boys. 

t  Fbreshortening  on  m  ecUing,  so  as  to  produce  a  correct  point  of  view 
for  the  figiures,  as  seen  from  below. — T#  B. 
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those  of  Titian,  and  drawn  in  the  most  graceful  attitudes.  Still 
it  is  not  erery  one  who  will  approve  of  his  introduction  of 
them  for  the  service  of  such  a  table,  in  preference  to  men,  as 
is  the  more  general  custom.  The  above  picture  cannot, 
however,  boast  such  fresh  and  lucid  tints  as  his  four  histories 
of  the  life  of  San  Domenico,  \f^hich  are  to  be  seen  in  a  refec- 
tory of  Santi  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  containing  as  it  were  the 
flower  of  Padovanino's  best  style.  This  very  elegant  artist 
spent  his  time  between  the  capital  and  his  native  province, 
where  alone  his  pictures  abound  in  public ;  in  other  cities 
they  are  more  rarely  met  with,  and  are  scarce  even  in  private 
collections. 

In  forming  a  judgment  of  his  productions,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  upon  our  guard  against  a  variety  of  copies,  many  of  his 
disciples  having  so  happily  imitated  him,  that  Venetian  pro- 
fessors themselves  with  difficulty  distinguish  their  hand  from 
that  of  their  master. 

Bartolommeo  Scaligero  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated 
pupils  and  imitators  of  Padovanino,  an  artist  enumerated  by 
the  people  of  Padua  among  their  fellow-citizens,  although 
they  can  boast  little  from  his  pencil ;  while  the  Venetians  are 
in  possession  of  his  pictures  in  various  churches,  the  most 
beautiful,  perhaps,  at  the  Corpus  Domini.  Gio.  -  Batista 
Rossi,  from  Bovigo,  produced  one  of  his  pictures  for  San 
Clemente  at  Padua;  subsequently  he  flourished  at  Venice, 
executing  few  things  for  public  exhibition,  but  which  are  much 
extolled  by  Boschini.  Giulio  Carpioni  was  accounted  also 
among  the  pupils  of  Varotari,  and  acquired  a  reputation  rather 
for  his  small  than  his  larger  compositions ;  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  him  again.  Maestri  and  Leoni  are 
names  recorded  in  the  "  Guida"  of  Venice,  distinguished  for 
their  works  in  fresco,  exhibited  at  the  Conventuali.  The 
former  was  most  probably  a  foreigner,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
whom  we  shall  find  at  Eimino.  Were  Boschini  somewhat  of 
a  less  profuse  paneg3^ist,  we  might  here  add  to  this  list  the 
name  of  Dario,  a  son  of  Padovanino,  uniting  the  character  of 
the  physician,  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  engraver.  In  the 
index  to  the  "  Carta  del  Navegar,**  we  find  him  placed  in  the 
rank  of  Dilettanti,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  producing 
little  in  the  art,  and  this  more  with  the  object  of  presenting 
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his  pietnies  as  gifts  thftn  of  gain.  Nevertheless  we  meet  with 
an  encomium  upon  them,*  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  eyen 
ef  a  good  professor ;  besides  which,  seyeial  of  his  virtues  and 
porirad;s,  with  an  excellent  body  of  colouring,  are  equally 
extolled  for  the  spirit  of  their  attitudes,  and  exquisite  taste  in 
the  Griorgione  manner. 

We  have  next  to  treat  of  Pietro  Liberi,  an  artist  who  suc- 
ceeded Padovanino  in  sustaining  the  honour  of  his  native 
place.     He  ranks  among  the  great  men  of  his  art,  and  is 
esteemed  by  many  the  most  learned  in  point  of  design,  of  all 
who  adorned  the  Yenetian  school.     From  his  early  studies  of 
the  antique  at  Rome,  of  Michelangelo,  and  of  RaffaeUo,  of 
Correggio  at  Parma,  and  of  all  the  most  excellent  masters  in 
the  city  of  Venice^  he  was  led  to  form  a  style  partaking  of 
every  school ;  a  style  that  pleased  in  Italy,  but  far  more  in 
Germany,  and  which  obtained  for  him  the  titles  of  Count  and 
Cavalier,  with  wealth  to  support  them  handsomely  in  Venice. 
And,,  in  £act,  to  estimate  his  merits  rightly,  we  ought  not  to 
consider  him  as  a  painter  in  one  style,  but  in  many.     For  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  he  employed  for  the  eye  of  true 
judges  a  free  and  rapid  pencil,  not  very  studious  of  finish ; 
for  the  less  intelligent  he  woiked  with  a  very  careful  one, 
Tvhich  bestowed  the  last  touch  upon  every  part,  distinguishing 
the  very  hairs  in  such  a  manner  that  one  might  number  them ; 
and  these  paintings  he  executed  on  panels  of  cypress  wood. 
Most  probably  the  fire  of  this  man's  genius  became  quenched 
whenever  he  attempted  to  paint  slowly,  and  his  pieces  were 
certainly  less  perfect,  which  is  known  to  have  occurred  to 
several  painters  in  fresco.     But  with  the  exception  of  these 
enthusiasts,  who  are  extremely  rare,  and  always  adduced  by 
the  indolent  in  defence  of  their  haste,  an  observing  diligence 
is  the  perfection  of  every  artist ;  and  even  those  two  thunder- 
bolts, let  us  call  them,  of  art,  Tintoretto  and  Giordano,  where 
they  most  practised  it,  succeeded  most  in  charming  the  eye  of 
taste.     The  style  of  this  artist  may  also  be  distinguished  into 
the  sublime  and  beautiful.     He  produced  fewer  specimens, 
however,  in  the  former,  of  which  Venice  boasts  a  Slaughter 

*  Vide  pp.  512  and  513. 
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of  the  Innocents,  Vicenzsi  a. Noah  just  Iflnded  from  ike  Ark, 
Bergamo  the  Great  Deluge,  in  which  the  seashore  is  said  to 
have  heen  the  work  of  M.  Montague;  the  whole  of  them  painted 
for  churches,  robust  in  their  design,  diflplajing  fine  variety  of 
llffeshortenings  and  of  attitudes^  with  naked  parts  in  grand 
character,  and  more  in  emuktion  of  the  Canbeci  than  of  Michel* 
angelo*  He  even  abused  the  singular  skill  that  he  thus  dis- 
played; drawing  the  Supreme  Deity  by  an  unprecedented 
example,  without  the  least  drapery,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Gaterina  at  Vicenza,  an  error  of  judgment  which  detracts  from 
the  worth  of  one  of  his  most  beautiful  productions.  In  a 
lighter  character  he  produced  aevenl  pictures  for  private 
ornament,  sometimes  consisting  of  faUes  ^miliar  to  us,  and 
sometimes  of  capricci  and  allegorical  subjects,  too  obseure  evem 
for  CBdipus  himself  to  unravel.  Most  frequently  he  drew 
naked  Aoti^s  of  Venus,  in  the  taste  of  Titbit ;  and  these  are 
esteemed  his  master-pieces,  whieh  have  acquired  for  him, 
indeed,  the  name  of  Libertino.  It  is  asserted,  that  beii^ 
unequal  to  the  formation  of  the  folds  of  his  dxaperies,  for  tl^ 
most  part  ill-disposed  and  vague,  he  the  mere  willii^ly  exer- 
cised himself  in  these  schools.  We  meet  with  a  great  nnmber 
in  different  collections,  and  after  beholding  one,  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  recognise  the  remainder,  both  from  tiie  heads,  which  are 
often  repetitions  of  each  other,  and  from  ihe  rosy  tingo  of  bis 
fleshes,  and  of  the  general  tone  of  his  picture*  fie  was  extravsi- 
gantly  fond  indeed  of  this  last  colour ;  which  he  often  mkap- 
plied  in  regard  to  the  hands  and  the  extremities  ol  the  fingers. 
For  the  rest  the  composition  of  his  eolouis  was  sweet ;  his 
shades  delicate,  in  the  Con^ggio  manner,  and  his  profiles  often 
borrowed  from  the  antique,  while  his  whole  handling  was  free 
and  elevated. 

Marco  Liberi^  his  son,  was  not  in  any  iray  oonsparable  to 
his  father,  either  in  point  of  dignity  or  beauty^  when  le£b  to 
his  own  invention.  His  forms  are  eiUier  oaricatuzes^  in  a  man* 
ner,  of  those  of  his  father,  or  are  vofy  inferior  where  they  are 
original.  This  striking  diffeionce  may  be  observed  in  nnme- 
Toos  collections,  where  their  paintings  of  Yenus  are  placed  to- 
gether, as  we  see  in  that  of  Prince  Ercolani  at  Bologna.  Still 
he  was  an  excellent  copyist  of  his  father's  works,  a  talent 
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possessed  by  muty  others  of  ihe  same  sehool,  whose  imitti- 
tions  are  easilj  mistaken  for  oziginals,  even  by  professors 
themselres. 

An  excellent  foreign  itrtist  on^  not  to  be  omitted  in  this 
place,  one  who  floorished  during  a  long  period,  and  tanght  and 
died  in  Padua.  His  name  is  Lvca  Ferxvri,  fiom  Keggio,  fnlly 
deserving  of  being  ^uroUed  in  the  ^^  Abbeecedario  Pittorieo." 
Although  Quido'd  pnpilf  his  style  became  rather  lofty  than 
delicate ;  so  that  jud^g  by  the  piotmes  that  he  prodneed  for 
Santa  Maria  della  Ghiaja  in  Beggio,  Soennelli  prononnced 
him  a  disciple  of  Tiarini.  In  some  of  the  airs  of  his  heads, 
however,  and  in  certain  graoefnl  motionB,  he  shews  himself 
not  unworthy  of  the  character  of  the  former  master.  In  Padua 
there  is  a  PietH  of  hi»  at  San  Antonio,  of  a  very  masterly  kind, 
a  picture  that  difl^ilayd  the  rarest  beauty  of  colouring.  In  his 
pieces  abounding  with  figtres,  like  that«f  the  Plague  of  1630, 
painted  fox  the  Domenicani,  ha  does  not  appear  to  so  much 
advantage;  nor  had  Ouido,  indeed,  offered  him  any  great 
eQs;amples  in  this  line,  being  aeeostamed  rather  to  weigh  than 
to  nnn^r  his  figures.  Minoiello  and  Cirrilo,  two  of  his  pupils 
and  followers,  continued  to  support  in  Padua  som^  relish  of 
the  Bolognese  schooL  Their  names  might  be  added  to  the 
dictionary  above  mentioned,  as  Bosetti  seemed  to  wish,  and 
the  former,  who  might  sometimes  be  confounded  with  Luca, 
ought  to  hold  a  higher  place  in  it  thaji  the  latter.  Francesco 
Zandla  deserves  likewise  to  be  recorded  there,  as  an  artist  of 
spirit,  though  neither  very  diligent  nor  very  learned  in  his  art. 
He  is  esteemed  almost  the  Giordano  of  this  city,  from  the 
great  number  of  his  works  conducted  in  a  short  time,  and  may 
be  computed  almost  as  the  last  of  the  school ;  for  Pellegrini, 
who  flourished  during  the  same  age,  was  not  a  native,  though 
tracing  his  origin  to  Padua ;  nor  did  he  reside  there  many 


The  city  oi  Yicenza  produced  nothing  original  during  this 
«poch ;  tlK>ugh  it  possessed  a  school,  sprung  from  that  of  Paul 
Teronese  and  from  Zelotti,  of  which  I  promised  the  reader  a 
series  in  a  more  appropriate  part  of  the  work.  In  regard  to 
its  style,  this  school,  in  part,  belongs  to  a  better  age  ;  but  its 
productions  are  ohiefiy  so  very  indifferent,  and  so  inueh  the 
result  of  mechaaio  art,  that  it  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the 
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present.  Yicenza  indeed  migbt  bare  had  reason  to  boast,  had 
it  possessed  artists  at  all  eqns^  in  point  of  genins  to  its  arcbi- 
teets.  I  shall  first  commence  with  the  name  of  Lncio  Bmni,- 
whether  a  native  of  the  state  or  a  foreigner  is  uncertain,  ^n 
artist  who  produced,  for  San  Jacopo,  a  little  altar-piece,  re-* 
presenting  the  Mapiage.  of  S.  Catherine,  execnted  in  1585, 
and  partaking  of  tEe  genins  of  a  better  age.  I  have  met  with 
no  other  notice  of  him ;  for  as  he  was  probably  little  known 
in  times  when  Italy  aboanded  with  the  choicest  artists,  he 
found  no  historian  who  might  hare  rescued  his  reputation  from 
oblivion.  Yet  this  I  would  wiUingly  do,  if  not  by  giving- 
him  a  rank  in  this  school,  at  least  including  him  in  the  list  of 
artists  of  the  city,  where  I  find  mention  of  his  name.  Gian- 
nantonio  Fasolo  received  the  instructions  of  Paul,  and  for  a 
longer  period  those  of  Zelotti ;  still  adhering,  however,  to 
Paul  as  his  first  example.  At  San  Bocco,  there  is  one  of  his 
pictures,  a  Probatica,  so  beautifully  decorated  with  perspec- 
tive, and  so  finely  filled  with  sick  figures,  in  various  groups 
and  distances,  that  Paul  Yeronese  would  not  have  disclaimed 
it  for  his  own*  There  are  likewise  three  Roman  histories  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  prefectory  palace ;  Mutius  Sceevola  before 
Porsenna,  Horatius  at  the  Bridge,  and  Curtius  before  the 
Gulph ;  the  whole  of  them  nobly  executed.  By  some  strange 
mistake  Orlandi  mentions  Yerona  as  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  where  he  exercised  his  talents. 

Among  his  pupils  was  Alessandro  Maganza,  son  of  the 
same  Giambatista  whose  name  I  recorded  among  Titian's  fol- 
lowers. Fasolo  inspired  him  with  his  own  taste ;  and  we  may 
likewise  consider  him  a  fine  imitator  of  Zelotti  and  of  Paul 
Yeronese ;  as  he  has  shewn  in  his  Epiphany,  at  San  Dome- 
nico ;  and  in  his  Martyrdom  of  S.  Giustina,  at  San  Pietro.  In 
his  architecture  he  was  excellent,  judicious  in  his  composition, 
very  pleasing  in  his  countenances;  in  his  fleshes  inclining, 
towards  white ;  in  his  fdds  somewhat  hard  and  monotonous ; 
and  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  expression.  Yicensa  has  an 
abuudance  of  his  paintings,  both  private  and  in  puUic ;  be- 
sides the  provinces  and  the  adjacent  cities,  to  such  an  amount, 
that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  flourished 
^  his  seventy-fourth  year ;  that  he  painted  for  good  prices, 
and  with  little  trouble.    A  few  of  his  pictures,  such  as* 
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we  meet  with  at  Yieenza,  aire  amply  snflScient  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  rest ;  not  nnfrequently  presenting  ns  with 
the  same  features  and  the  same  attitudes  and  motions.  We 
^ae  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this,  not  so  much  in  his  genius, 
which  he  shews  in  many  of  his  works  to  have  been  excellent, 
as  in  his  domestic  anxieties,  occasioned  by  a  numerous  family 
for  whom  he  had  to  provide.  This  artist  wa39  extremely  un» 
fortunate  as  a  father.  Giambatista,  ihe  eldest  of  his  sons, 
emulated  him  in  knowledge ;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge 
from  one  of  his  histories,  of  San  Benedetto,  at  the  church  of 
S.  Giustina,  in  Padua,  he  was  superior  to  him  in  point  of  ele- 
gance. But  the  support  he  derived  from  this  young  man's 
talentfi  was  soon  cut  off  by  his  early  deatb,  leaving  a  young 
funily  of  his  own  to  the  care  of  their  grandfather.  His 
second  son,  Girolamo,  who  had  also  to  make  providon  for  his 
own  children,  and  Marcantonio,  quite  a  youth,  afterwards 
assisted  their  father  in  his  productions,  and  already  began  to 
acquire  some  degree  of  reputation  from  their  own.  When,  in 
the  year  1630,  their  native  place  was  ravaged  by  the  plague, 
Alessandro  had  the.  grief  to  witness  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
and,  one  by  one,  of  the  whole  of  his  grandchildren ;  until  left 
^^  the  last  of  his  race,"  to  lament  over  the  destruction  of  his 
kindred,  he  shortly  followed  them  to  the  tomb,  closing  with 
his  deadi  that  noble  school  which  the  two  illustrious  Yeronese 
had  founded  in  Yieenza. 

Yet  it  did  not  altogether  perish;  but  was  continued  by 
Maffei,  by  Carpioni,  and  by  Cittadella,  three  artists  who,  com- 
pared with  the  Maganza,  sometimes  appear  to  have  sprung 
from  the  same  academy,  either  from  having  studied  in  Yieenza 
the  models  they  imitated,  or  because  the  style,  which  partakes 
both  of  that  of  Paul  and  Palma,  was  then  in  high  repute,  as 
that  of  Cortona  at  another  period  among  us.  They  were  all 
three,  like  Alessandro  himself,  lapid  in  their  composition* 
and  were  their  pictures,  even  belonging  to  the  city,  to  be  enu- 
merated, they  would  most  likely  be  found  to  equal  those  of  all 
the  other  foreign  or  native  artists  employed  there.  Francesco 
Maffei,  from  Yieenza,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Peranda,  some  of 
whose  unfinished  pieces  he  completed.  He  next  undertook  to 
imitate  Paul  Yeronese,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit  and 
learning.     His  style  is  on  a  lofty  scale ;  insomuch  that  Bos* 
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cliini  entities  liini  tbe  gxeat  xnaimerist,  exiolliiig  him  as  tb» 
painter  of  giants.  Nor  is  he  wanting  in  a  certain  grace  per 
culiarly  his,  which  distingnishes  him  from  the  mannerists. 
His  picture  of  St.  Anna,  at  San  Miohele  di  Yioenza,  besides 
many  works  produced  at  the  same  place  for  the  public  palaee^^ 
and  elsewhere,  eztremelj  poetical,  fall  of  fine  portraits,  and 
coloured  in  the  best  Yenetiaii  taste,  abew  that  he  wm  able  i» 
compete  with  more  skilful  artists  than  Carpioni  and  Gittadell% 
his  contemporaries.  And  as  he,  perhaps,  did  not  consider 
them  very  formidable  rivals,  he  did  not  finish  his  pieces  with 
much  care,  leaving  many  of  his  heads,  besides  other  porticna 
of  his  figures,  incomplete ;  scanty  in  his  colouring,  employing 
dark  grounds,  and  altogether  painting  rather  for  years  thaa 
for  ages.  At  San  Francesco,  in  Padua,  there  is  a  grand  ^c- 
ture  of  his  '^  Paradise,"  which,  owing  to  this  metliod,  haa  lost 
almost  every  trace  of  colour.  This  result  extinguishes  the 
praise  which  Boschini  bestows  upon  him,  that  with  four 
touches  of  his  pencil  he  could,  make  the  observer  raise  his 
eyebrows  with  admiration,  and  is  a  very  excellent  warning,  we 
think,  for  over  expeditious  artists.  Their  pictures  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  resemble  certain  children,,  the  o&pring  of  on-* 
healthy  parents,  who  sometimes  exhibit  a  florid  countenance 
in  youth,  accompanied  with  every  other  symptom  of  healtii^ 
but,  declining  as  they  advance,  their  conBtituti<Hi  becomes 
exhausted  in  a  few  years. 

Giulio  Carpioni,  a  pupil  to  Padovanino,  and  for  the  sune 
reason  familiar  with  the  compodtion  of  Paul  Yer^iese,  has 
assuredly  more  vivacity,  power  of  expression,  and  poetry  than 
Maffei.  He  was  not,  however,  equally  indlined  to  grand  pro* 
portions,  and  works  upon  an  extensive  scale.  His  figures  do 
not  usually  exceed  the  size  of  those  of  Bassano ;  and  they  are 
more  frequently  met  with  in  coHections  than  in  chur^ee^ 
throughout  the  whole  Venetian  state*  In  many  noble  houses 
we  also  find  pictures  consisting  of  bacchanals,  dreams,  fables, 
and  capricci,  or  fancy*pieoes,  as  well  as  histories,  all  touohed 
with  a  spirit  and  a  taste  in  his  tints,  which  his  master  himself 
might  have  thought  wordiy  of  his  pencil*  He  appears  to 
have  produced  others  for  the  people,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
the  work  of  his  pupils,  or  of  his  son  Carlo,  who  is  9upfM>fiod 
to  have  followed,  in  all  points,  the  example  of  his  father^ 
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tboQgh  I  never  met  with  aay  piece  that  waa  positively  gennine. 
He  iv^as,  likewise,  a  good  portiait-painter ;  and  in  the  public 
Ck>Qncil  Hall  at  yiceiiza,afi  well  as  in  the  chuzeh  of  the  SerVi 
at  Monte  Berioo,  appear  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  magifli- 
trates  in-  that  government,  accompanied  by  their  trains ;  in 
which,  to  singular  correctness  of  feature,  we  meet  with  much 
ideal  beauty  in  hia  represaitation  of  the  Yirtuea,  that  he 
introduced  with  appropriate  and'  noble  inventions.  Such  an 
artist  ought  to  be  well  known  in  Yenice  and  Yicesza,  where 
he  flourished  during  many  years.  He  passed  his  latter  dEbje 
in  Yerona,  where  his  contemporary,  Bartolommeo  Gittadella, 
had  likewise  taken  up  his  residence ;  last  of  the  three  whom 
I  have  just  before  mentioned.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  a 
pupil,  or  only  a  companion  of  Carpioni ;  but  he  is  indisputably 
his  inferior  in  point  of  genius  and  ability.  To  tiie  same  school 
we  may  add  the  name  of  Niocolo  Mioczi,  of  Yioenza,  recorded 
in  the  ^^Gioielli  Pittoreschi"  of  Bosschini ;  and)  though  more 
doubtful,  tkat  of  Mascantonio  Miozsi,  known  by  his  super-* 
scription  attached  to  a  saered  subject,  in  posaession  of  the 
house  of  Muttimi,  at  Bovigo. 

TowBxds  the  dose  of  the  century,  one  of  the  artists  in  most 
request  was  Menarohs  whose  style  approaches  nearest  to  the 
modem.  He  was  pupil  to  Yolpato,  though  chiefly  following 
tbe  manner  of  Carpioni.  Next  to  him  was  Constaatin  Pas^ 
qualotto,  more  distinguished  for  colouring  than  for  design; 
and  Antonio  de'  Pieri,  called  lo  Zo^po,  of  Yicenza,  who  pos-^ 
aeesed  a  rapid,  but  less  decided  hand ;  along  with  some  c/Qaen 
who  may  be  recognised  in  this  description.  SUll  higher  in 
lepute  than  these  was  Pasquale  Rossi,  little  of  whom  remains 
in  Yicenza,  he  having  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the  Boman 
school,  whfire  he  will  be  found  mentioned.  Gio.  Bittonte, 
living  Yicenza,  established  himself,  aud  painted  a  good  deal 
at  CastelfrarHCo ;  where,  &om  the  circumstance  of  founding  a 
school  both  of  painting  and  of  daxieing,  he  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  Ballerina.  Meichiori  represents  him  as  pupil  to  MaflEei, 
and  mshster  of  Melchiorei  his  &ther;  wlio  lived  also  in  Oastel« 
franco,  where  he  was  much  employed,  although  engaged  also 
at  Yenice,  in  the  Casa  Morosini,  where  he  competed  with  the 
Cavalier  Liberi. 

When   the  andent  school   had  become  wholly  extinct  at 
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Bassano,  tbere  appeared  a  Gio.  Batista  Yolpati,  who  produced 
many  pictui^s  for  his  native  state ;  somewhat  resembling  Car- 
pioni  in  his  capricci  and  in  his  style,  but  more  common,  per- 
haps, in  his  featnres  and  whole  design.  His  pupils  are  said 
to  have  been  one  Trivellini  and  one  Bemardoni,  both  still  in- 
ferior to  their  master.  He  left  behind  him  several  treatises 
upon  the  pictoric  art,  which  are  yet  existing  in  MS.  in  the 
rich  and  select  library  of  Count  Giuseppe  Remondini.  In 
the  preface  to  these  he  asserts  that  he  had  no  master,  though 
he  is  said,  in  a  MS.  at  Castelfranco,  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Novelli.  .  The  work  is  interspersed  with  good  remarks,  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  him  a  tolerable  theorist ;  and  Alga- 
rotti  took  a  copy  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  the  index  of  his 
works  upon  the  fine  arts,  already  before  the  public. 

We  have  above  alluded  to  a  branch  of  the  Veronese  school, 
transplanted  to  Padua,  where  it  flourished  with  extraordinary 
success.  Referring  to  its  origin,  and  to  those  Veronese 
Artists  who  lived  contemporary  with  Palma,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  it  must  be  observed  that  they  main- 
tained the  national  reputation  no  less  than  those  of  Padua,  and 
were  even  more  constant  in  the  good  old  method  of  mana^ng 
their  grounds  and  their  style  of  colouring.  I  have  noticed 
the  name  of  Claudio  Ridolfl*  in  a  former  school,  ^m  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  flourished  in  the  Pontifical  state.  He 
did  not,  however,  desist  from  his  labours  in  the  Venetian 
state,  some  of  which  appear  in  the  capital  and  the  adjacent 
cities,  particularly  in  his  native  place,  and  Padua.  In  the 
celebrated  church  of  S.  Giustin%  there  is  a  very  fine  piece,  re- 
presenting the  honours  of  the  Benedictine  order,  professed  by 
princes,  adorned  by  martyrs,  and  the  nurse  of  the  most  distin- 
guished' pastors  of  the  holy  church.  The  invention  is  very 
appropriate,  the  execution  altogether  elegant  and  well  finished, 
and  the  ornaments  equally  rich  as  in  any  of  his  other  works. 
He  presented  his  country  with  a  good  disciple  of  hip  style,  in 
Gio.  Batista  Amigazzi,  though  his  chief  talent  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  the  excellence  of  his  copies.    In  San  Carlo,  at  Verona^ 

*  V.  torn.  i.  p.  449 ;  and,  in  the  same  place,  I  gave  him  as  a  pupil  to 
Bario  Pozso,  on  tlie  atithority  of  the  Commendatore  del  Pozzo.  But 
writers  disagree  in  regard  to  the  chronology  of  this  man ;  which,  until  it 
be  ftirther  cleared  up,  may  rest,  for  me,  without  this  honour. 
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there  is  one  taken  ^m  a  Supper  "by  Paul  Veronese,  not  only 
finely  drawn,  bat  exhibiting  colours  fresh  and  vivid  even  at  the 
present  day.  Still  superior  to  him,  and  almost  equal  to  his 
master,  we  meet  with  Benedetto  Morini,  of  Urbino,  an  artist 
unheatd  of  in  his  own  country,  though  greatly  distinguished 
at  Piaoenza.* 

Posterior  to  Bidolfi  appeared  three  scholars  of  Felice  Bru- 
sasorci,  in  addition  to  Oreara,  an  artist  less  celebrated ;  ail  of 
whom,  on  the  death  of  their  master,  pursued  their  studies  at 
Rome.   There  they  imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  prevailing  style ; 
and  all  of  them  ocoiq)y  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  history  of 
the  art.    AlessandroTurchi,  sumamed  Orhetto^  is,  in  particular, 
distinguished  among  the  first  of  his  age ;  he  was  called  Or* 
betto,  observes  Pozzo,  because,  when  quite  a  boy,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  guiding  an  old  blind  mendicant,  either  his  £ELther, 
or  some  other  person.  Pasaeri  declares  that  he  derived  it  from 
his  having  a  defect  in  one  of  his  eyes,  which  was  observable 
in  his  left  eye,  as  I  am  informed  by  Signer  Brandolese,  after 
having  seen  his  portrait,  engraved  after  the  original,  in  posses- 
sion of  theSignori  Yianelli.  Brusasorci,  from  certain  undoubted 
symptoms,  discovered  in  him  a  fine  genius  for  the  art,  and, 
giving  him  the  best  instructions,  in  a  few  years  encountered  a 
rival,  rather  than  a  disciple.     Residing  afterwards  in  Yeniee, 
under  Carlo  Caliaai,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Rome,  he  formed 
a  style  wholly  his  own,  possessing  some  strength  but  more 
elegance.     He  established  himself  in  Rome,  where  he  entered 
into  competition  with  the  followers  of  the  Garacci,  with  Sacchi, 
and  with  Berrettini,  with  whom  he  appears  to  advantage  in 
•the  church  of  the  Concezione,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others.    But 
no  city  has  so  many  of  his  pieces  in  public  as  Verona,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  he  punted  for  private  persons.     The  £a.mily 
of  the  Marchese  Girardini  alone,  who  patronised  him  and  sup- 
ported him  at  Rome,  for  which  we  have  original  letters  and 
documents,  possesses  sufficient  to  enrich  several  collections, 
among  which  it  is  amusing  to  trace  his  progress  &om  the  in- 
ferior to  the  more  correct  specimens,  and  from  a  lower  degree 
of  ornament  to  the  highest.     Some,  indeed,  have  ventured  to 

*  An  acoomit  of  him  may  be  fonnd^  tom.  U.  p.  198,  and  in  the  series 
^  painters  of  the  Baroon  school* 
VOIi.  II.  T 
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pat  bim  in  competitian  with  AimiM  rkianfa,— a  <H¥mp8Mi^iffl| 
that,  in  oth^  times,  ironld  haye  created  aa  gieafc  a  aensatiini  in 
Bologna  as  the  oeldbiatod  Bape  of  the  Bmidke^  aad  <mQ  which 
ought  not  to  be  fistened  to,  indeed^  any  wh»e.  Annibal  vas 
a  painter  worthy  of  our  Tenersldon,  aiul  Tiii^  mioceeded  in 
imitating  his  design  in  the  ^^  Sisara"  of  the  Casa  CkAaaasL  and 
elsewhere.  Bat  he  was  not  so  happy  ia  erexy  inafauaoe^  wnd, 
generally,  his  naked  figoies  (whidi  apf»oach,  m  Aimihal,  to 
those  of  the  aacieBt  Cbeeikfl)  are  not  eqnal  to  8mA.  as  he  has 
thrown  into  eostoma  On  the  oontzary^  Paawii)  ia  descdlniig 
his  pictures  at  the  QunaUblasi,  in  Bom^  Mhaits  tlmt  ha  did 
not  disphby  perfect  taste  in  his  asrt,  wUJe  Paaet^  in  his  Ijyfe  d 
Oimignani,  says  he  eajofyed.  some  degree  oi  rByatatiot  at 
Borne;  an  incairtions  expramon,  if  I.nuskate  aafci  iuqut  which 
at  least  dbews  Ihat  Tnidd  is  not  entitled  to  a  tmnpariMn  wifeh 
Annibal  Caraed.  Bdll  he  esMhts  m  many  MtoOfcioiM^  thai 
he  never  fells  to  please  m  in  every  sobjeci.  fia  seems  to  hav« 
aimed  at  forming  a  onion  of  vanoiis  a^oals,  and  added  to  it 
a  certain  originafity  in  gi^ng  dignity  to  the  pcBrtiaiis  iniio* 
dnced  into  his  histories,  wi&  the  most  animated)  yet  the  laost 
delicate  complexioBfl.  He  cEcoelled  in  tha  ehoieeaiid  disMnhtt. 
tion  of  bis  colours,  among  whidi  he  introdiiMS  %  reddish.  &t^ 
which  much  enlivens  his  pictofies,  and  k  one  «f  the  iftdiciitioafl 
by  which  we  may  recognise  the  author.  JQe  is  aajd  to  have 
employed  exquisite  care  in  the  apphcatioin  of  his  tints,  a«id  ta 
have  possessed  some  secret  art,  by  means  of  whiA  they  eoa«» 
tinue  to  attract  the  envy  of  posterity.  The  tnidi  k»  he  ae* 
lected,  purified,  and  kneaded  well  his  oolonia,  beades  ooasult- 
ing  chemists  upon  the  subject.  From  aome  pictaies  we  Sad. 
inclined  to  turn  away  in  disgust,  so  extronely  do  the  coIoqeb 
resemble  the  tints  made  use  of  by  coach-paint^ ;  add  we  hia^e 
reason  to  complain  of  want  dT  refinement  in  naay  iastanees. 
But  how  very  few  apply  themselves  seiianaiy  to  sdeot  mod 
refine  their  materials,  to  make  eKperimeatB,  and  to  anftlysa 
those  colours  that  have  been  onceappiied! 

At  the  church  of  San  Stefeno,  in  Yenma,  these  is  exhi«. 
bited  his  "  Passion  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,"  a  woric  that,  in 
regard  to  depth  of  colours  and  fore-shortening,  partakes  much 
of  the  liomoard ;  in  point  of  expression  and  design,  of  the 
Boman  ;  a^<1  in  its  colouring,  of  the  Ye&etian  SchooL     It  is 
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one  of  ^  moet  studied,  fiiiiahed^  imd  animated  pieces  that  he 
produced :  there  is  a  cfaeiceaeas  in  the  heads  that  approaches 
Guido's ;  and  a  skill  of  composition,  that  throws  into  the  hack* 
grwami  of  the.  picture  a  great  portion  of  the  mnldfarions  his- 
tory, as  appeadng  in  a  field  of  vast  extent,  where  his  %nres 
are  VLdmiicaklj  varied,  according  to  the  distances  in  which 
thej  afO' supposed  to  a^>ear.     Yet  he  does  not  belong  to  that 
class  of  artists  who  go  aboai  in  search  of  personages  for  their 
hiBtoiies,  in  order  to  fill  them  with  figures.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  appears  to  take  more  pleasure  in  introducing  an  inferior 
number.    Thus  hi9  picture  of  a  Piet^  painted  for  the  church 
of  La  MisexiOOTdia,  at  Yerona,  exhibits  only  a  dead  Christy 
tbe  Virgin,  and  Nioodemus,  but  the  whole  so  well  designed^ 
ansng^d,  and  animated,  as  well  as  coldured,  that  it  has  been 
esteemed  hj  many  his  master-piece,  and  is  certainly  one  of 
the  be«b  paintingf^  in  Y^fona.     In  that  of  his  Epiphimy  also^ 
in  possession  of  the  Signori  Girudiai,  of  which  the  rough 
dn^t  is  piTCiServed  in  the  Casa  Fattorini^  at  Bologna,  he  is  foj 
no  means  lavaah  of  his  figures ;  but  he  succeeded  in  arraying 
those  of  the  Magi  in  so  noble  a  manner,  as  to  remind  us  of 
Titian  a^d  Bassano.     Turohi  died  at  Rome^  leaving  behind 
him  two  oaMselkttt  dlsciplsB  in  Gio.  Cescluni,  and  Gio.  Batista 
Bo6d^  called  il  G^bino.    The  first  of  these  produced  copies 
of  his  :mflfiter>  wori^  that  had  all  the  appearance  of  originals. 
Both  cantiQi|€id  to  omploy  themselves  at  Yerona,  though  de* 
dmmg  JA  iufiporta^ice  and  in  credit  in  proportion  as  they  ad- 
Taneed  in  jearSf 

Pasquale  Ottini,  the  same  who,  with  Orbetto,  completed 
some  pictures  l^  Felice,  was  a  good  artist  in  regard  to  his 
forms,  and  of  no  common  expression,  particularly  in  the  works 
he  conduoted  after  having  aeen  Bafiaello's*  Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  speoiBien  in  the  ^Shuighter  of  the  lanooents," 
placed  at  San  Stefiuio,  although  it  is  suljected  to  an  un&vour- 
able  comparison,  being  placed  opposite  to  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  Orbetto*  He  appears  to  more  advantage^ 
perhaps,  at  San  GHioigio,  whero  we  meet  with  his  picture  of 
San  Niccolo,  with  otber  saints,  in  the  best  Y^ietian  style  of 
colouring  ;  whereas,  in  other  instances,  his  colours  are  some- 
what languid, — a  defect  most  probably  arising  from  time  and 
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nn^&TOUiable  situations.  Finally,  lie  is  in  higli  repute  in  his 
own  coantiy ;  and  in  the  learned  Alessandro  Carli's  ^^  His* 
tory  of  Yerona,"  lie  is  mentioned  as  approaching  the  neazest 
of  all,  in  point  of  excellence,  to  Paul  Veronese.  Subsequent 
to  him,  and  not  inferior  in  talent,  we  meet  with  Marc  Auto* 
nio  Bassetti,  who,  leaying  his  fdlow-pupils,  set  out  yery 
young  to  complete  his  studies  at  Yenice.  After  again  joining 
them,  he  next  transferred  his  residence  to  Rome,  and  having 
copied  firom  the  best  models  of  both  schools,  he  ultimately  re- 
turned to  his  native  place.  He  is  particularly  commended  by 
Bidolfi  in  the  branch  of  design,  in  which  he  was  truly  great ; 
add  to  which  he  was  an  excellent  colorist.  And  he  was  accus- 
tomed  to  advise  those  who  aimed  at  good  colouring  to  return, 
in  the  first  place,  to  Yenice,  and  again  to  consult  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  art.  There  is  one  of  his  altar- 
pieces  at  San  Ste£a,no,  in  Yerona,  representing  various  holy 
bishops  of  the  city,  all  arrayed  in  their  sacred  habits,  alladmi* 
lably  contrasted,  and  in  a  taste  nearly  approaching  that  of 
Titian,  were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  Turchi,  who  seems  here 
again  to  throw  him  somewhat  into  the  shade.  He  1^  no  «ue- 
cession  of  the  school,*  nor,  indeed,  many  works  of  his  own, 
though  they  were  highly  valued.  For  he  was  aoeust<»ied  to 
say  that  painting  ought  not  to  be  pursued  by  journeymen,  like 
a  mechanic  art,  but  with  the  leisure  that  is  bestowed  npoQ 
literature,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  it  affords.  It  would 
appear  that  Dante  adopted  almost  the  same  maxim  in  his 
poetry,  when  he  watched  for,  observed,  and  encouraged  the 

*  Melchiori  informs  me  of  a  ptipil  of  his»  unknown  to  Pozzo,  probably 
because  a  non-resident  in  Verona.  This  was  Father  Massimo  Cappadnoy 
a  Veronese  by  birth,  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  an  excellent  attiat. 
In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  four  large  pictures,  pboed  in  the  dome  oC 
Montagnana,  besides  seyeral  altar-pieces,  distributed  by  him  among  the 
churches  of  his  order.  Along  with  this  ecclesiastic  I  find  mention  of  two 
contemporary  lay-brothers,  who  assisted  him  in  the  art,  neither  of  them 
unworthy  of  being  placed  upon  record.  These  are  Fra  Semplioe,  a  nafcl?« 
of  Verona,  and  pupil  to  Bmsasorci,  and  Fia  Santo,  of  Venice ;  both  oC 
whom  were  particularly  employed  in  painting  for  churches  and  convents, 
within  the  Venetian  territory.  Fra  Semplice  produced  also  some  for 
Rome.  A  fine  picture  of  San  Felice,  from  his  hand,  placed  at  Castd-^ 
franco,  was  engraved  in  1712. 
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impiieflsioiui  that  natme,  the  first  gmde  of  all  true  geniuses, 
implanted  in  his  spirit.*  These  two  friends  met  their  fi&te 
together,  djing  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1680,  as  well  as 
many  other  scholars  of  Bnisasoici,  mentioned  by  the  Commen- 
datore  dd  Pozzo.  But  I  omit  th^  names,  either  because  of 
their  enrlj  death,  or  want  of  talent  to  distinguish  themselves. 
Thus,  about  the  same  jear^wh^i  Orbetto  had  already  established 
himself  in  Borne,  the  succession  of  Brusasord's  school  ceased 
in  Yerona.  The  disciples  of  Paul  Veronese,  mentioned  subse- 
quent to  him,  Montemezzano,  Ben&tto,  Yerona,  and  others, 
died  likewise  about  this  period ;  insomuch  that  every  trace  of 
the  monieipal  school  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared,  and  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  variety  of  foreign  styles. 

Indeed,  for  some  time  before,  the  young  Veronese  artists 
had  become  attached  to  foreign  academies,  and  several  stran- 
gers hftd  estaUished  tiiemselves  in  Verona.  Dionisio  Guerri 
had  formed,  under  the  direction  of  Feti,  a  very  striking  and 
clear  style ;  in  himself  equal  to  repairing  the  loss  of  many 
artists.  But  he  died  young,  in  1640,  leaving  few  works  be- 
hind hiin,  in  a  great  measure  dispersed  through  foreign  collec- 
tions ;  and  he  was  much  lamented.  Francesco  Bemaidi,  called 
Bigolaro,  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Brescia,  until  the 
Conmiendatore  del  Pozzo  proved  him  to  have  been  of  Verona, 
was  an  aftist  educated  by  the  same  master.  He  exhibited,  in 
his  picture  of  the  Titular  Saint,  at  the  churdi  of  S.  Carlo,  seen 
in  iiie  act  of  attending  his  infected  brethren,  as  well  as  in  an- 
other piece,  a  companion  to  it,  all  the  taste  of  his  master  :  but 
he  produced  much  more  for  private  collections  than  for  the 
pubUo.  The  Cavalier  Barca  was  an  artist  who  sprang  from 
Mantua,  though  he  subsequently  became  a  citizen  of  Verona. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  instructed  by  FetL  His  style 
is  various ;  and  in  a  Pietll  of  his,  remaining  at  San  Fermo,  he 
appears  a  painter  capable  of  producing  a  good  effect ;  in  other 
pieces,  at  the  Scala,  he  abounds  with  pictorial  grace  and  beauty, 
and  he  is  fully  worthy  of  commemoration. 

The  city  of  Bologna,  likewise,  contributed  to  repair  the  loss 

*  to  mi  son  un  che  quando 
Amore  spira  note ;  ed  a  quel  modo 
Cbe  detta  dentro  to  rignifieaiido.— >Parg.  C.  24. 
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sustained  by  Yeiona  of  so  many  trtifits.     Gmdo  and  Alb^iii 
conferred  great  obligations,  by  instructing  the  Cavalier  Goppa 
(bis  real  name,  however,  wes  Antonio  Giacola,  or  Gerda),  "who 
is  to  be  aiumexated  in  the  list  of  their  best  diadpleflt,  iliough 
he  is  somewhat  too  loaded  in  his  composition,  and,  with  a  view 
of  catching  the  sweetness  of  Giiido,be(aMe  wantii^r  in  stiengUi 
of  coloniing.     There  is  one  of  his  lyngdaJums  in  -the  Des^ 
however,  |daced  at  the  Servi^  which  ia  full  of  &db  ^xpreasHMi. 
And  in  the  refectoiy,  also,  of  the  Yeronese  college,  is  his 
Supper  of  Emmaufl^  a  pcture  ctNodjiioted  in  the  style  of  the 
best  Yenetians.    Although  addicted  to  ibe  style  cl  Gtado,  he 
was  also  considered  by  Albani  as  one  ..of  bis  fiivooiite  pupils^ 
who  sent  him  as  court-painter  to  the  Duke  of  Mantsa,  as  wb 
are  informed  by  Malvaaisu*    From  the  aamut  academy  sprang 
Giacomo  Locatelli,  distinguished  for  several  works,  chiefly  pio- 
duced  for  San  Procolo,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  nent  of 
some  of  his  pupils.    They  roi^  into  notice  on  the  decBne  of  the 
art,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centtary.     Andrea  Yxd- 
tolmo,  a  careful  but  cold  painter,  was  more  fitted  to  succeed  in 
portraits  than  in  compositions;  Biagio  Falcieri,  instructed  also 
by  the  Cavalier  Liberi  at  Yeniee,  possessed  mvcli  of  the  fiie^ 
and  imagination  abounding  in  the  Y^etian  s^ooL     Of  ^hoA 
he  gave  an  example  in  his  great  picture  represmting  i^e  Oobb- 
cil  oi  Trent,  where  the  figure  of  St.  Thotnas^  in  the  act  of  over- 
throwing heretics^  appears  conspicuous  on  high,**-^  ]^ece  that 
adorns  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.     Svito  FruzHito  was 
instructed  by  these  two  professors^ — an  artist  who  brought  iho 
Yeronese  school  into  fresh  notice,  as  we  shall  hafve  oocasion  to 
observe  in  the  following  period. 

The  school  of  Moretto  continued  dnris^  this  epoch  to 
flourish  in  Bresda ;  a  master  exquisitely  deliiMie  in  his  ocdoors, 
and  extremely  diligent,  as  is  evident  from  his  works.  Snoh  is 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Yasari;  but  he  did  not  always  pie^ 
serve  the  same  excellence.  There  is  not  the  same  degree  of 
finish  in  his  disciples ;  and  it  was^  indeed,  too  difficult,  while  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  state  put  a  14gh  value  uptm  cderity  of 
hand,  to  pursue  more  tedious  processes.  The  Brescian  artists 
who  succeeded  him,  having  in  part  received  a  Yenetian  edncs^ 

«T<m,ii.p.266. 


tioBy  Hkb  citj  alboHnded  in  maimeriats  aad  the  class  oftenebrosL 
Still  there  appeared  among  these  some  exeelleDt  painters. 
Ankoiio^  GbndUyoi  and  Pktro  Moroni,  or  Maroni,  are  enmne- 
rated  Bsmung  the  p«{>ils  of  PaiiL  The  former  sometimes  imi<- 
taitod  Yaniti,  wiUiout  negledifig  Falnaa;  yasi^  varied,  and 
esnate  m  his  compoa^ioasy  an  artist  every  way  deserving  of 
emiflideratteDr  in  the  gmnd  hist<M:y  of  the  Cross^  which  he 
painted  ia  4ihe  eld  cathednl,  where  his  son  Bernardino,  a  poor 
irastatoT  of  hia  fyUhvc,  aJao  employed  himsel£  Moroni  studied 
m  good  dtfti  ibe  works  of  Titian,  asd  was  one  of  the  most 
aecorato  and  finest  designexci  the  school  coiitd,  at  ^t  time, 
hottrt  ;  n(H*  does  he  yield  te  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
Btroaag  body  aand  in  the  eLeamess  of  hi«r  eoloiiring.  Such  at 
least  he  appeared  to  me  at  San  Bamaba,  m  hifl  picture  cf 
Christ  geang*ta  Moimt  Calvary,  wh^i  compared  with  other 
pjrodnetionft  ef  the  same  pcffiod  exhibited  there. 

Fifippo  Zanimbecti,  pnpil  to  Penuida,  and  aa  ajiist  of  fine 
character,  and  a  fine  hand,  as  well  as  a  very  natural  colourist, 
has  never  bean  suffisiently  appredaled  in  j&rescia.  But  in 
Yeniee,  where  he  iwided  many  years,  and  where  be  painted 
wi^di  real  geniim  and  skill  for  di£Eere9it  churches,  he  is  veiy 
highly  esteemed.  la  Saoita  Maria  Nuova  appears  his  graz^ 
picture  of  the  Manna,  so  much  commended  by  Ridolfi,  by 
Bosdiini,  and  by  Zanetti ;  though  he  chiefly  seems  to  have 
enaplojed  hiinsdf  in  the  onuunent  of  palaces.  He  possessed 
angular  talent  for  drawing  small  figures^  and  composing  &ble6 
and  histories,  whi(^  were  eagerly  sought  after,  insomuch  that 
the  poet  dF  the  YenetBoi  paintings  affirms  that  whoever  pos- 
sessed Zarambezti's  pictnves  wis  suro  of  his  money. 

Fiaacesco  ZugniyOf  Breseia,  is  mentbned  by  Biddfi  among 
^iB  best  of  Pa^na/s  dssdples.  He  could  not  compete  with 
hiBB  In  the  beanty  of  hk  forms  and  attitudes,  though  he  sur- 
passed him  in  the  Mness  of  his  colouring,  and  in  the  spirit  in 
wliieh  he  eondncted  hk  werk&  These  were  for  the  most  part 
in  feseo,  and  fifeqnentlj  exhibited  the  perspectives  of  Sandrini, 
8H  areUtect  of  greebt  merit.  With  him  he  was  employed  in 
the  haU  of  the  Podestik,  in  that  of  the  Capitano,  and  in  several 
villas.  He  displayed  equal  exodlenee  in  his  oil  paintings,  as 
we  gftther  from  thai  of  the  CiremDcision  at  the  Grazie,  and 
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from  some  small  figures  adorning  one'  of  the  choirs,  designed 
«nd  touched  with  great  spirit 

Qratio  Oossale,  or  Cozzale,  produced  a  varietj  of  pieces 
upon  a  krge  scale,  still  remaining  in  his  native  province.  He 
Tras  gifted  with  a  rich  imagination,  and  of  a  character,  com^ 
pared  by  Cozzando,  the  historian  of  Brescia,  to  that  of  Palma ; 
and  he  indeed  appears  to  have  emulated  his  &cilitj  without 
abusing  it.  His  picture  of  the  Presentation,  which  he  left  at 
the  church  of  the  Miraooli ;  his  Epiphany  at  the  Giazie,  and 
other  pieces  dispersed  throughout  Brescia,  are  aQ  caLculatod  to 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  who  must  likewise  possess  little 
feeling  should  he  fiul  to  lament  the  unhappy  &te  of  so  great  a 
man,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  sons.  Neither  ia 
Camillo  Bama,  Ottavio  Amigoni,  nor  in  Jacopo  Borucco,  all 
disciples  of  Palma,  have  I  met  with  any  wodu  of  equal  beaubr 
throughout  that  city,  the  last  of  whom,  indeed,  has  loaded  his 
pieces  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  shade.  Amigoni, 
who  had  been  pupil  to  Cbmdino,  likewise  held  his  school,  in 
which  he  counted,  among  other  scholars,  Pompeo  Ghiti,  an 
artist  who,  under  Zoppo  of  Lugano,  succeeded  in  improving 
his  manner,  or  rendend  it  at  least  more  powerfuL  He  pos- 
sessed a  rich  imagination,  excellent  in  the  art  of  deragn,  and  in 
his  touch  similar  to,  though  perhaps  not  so  strong  as  the 
Luganese.  Francesco  Paglia  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of 
Guercino,  and  the  &ther  of  Antonio  and  Angelo,  both  devoted 
to  the  art  He  was  most  successful  in  his  portraits,  though  he 
painted  also  scriptural  pieces;  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  La  Caritiu  He  was  excellent  in  the 
laying  on  of  his  colours,  and  in  chiaroscuro,  but  displayed  lit- 
tle spirit,  while  his  proportions  were  frequently  too  long  and 
slender.  But  to  describe  minutely  the  maimer  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Ghiti  and  Paglia,  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  space  ; 
such  are  the  names  of  Tortelli,  very  spirited  in  Venetian  com- 
position, of  Cappelli,  instructed  likewise  by  Pasinelli  at  Bo- 
logna, and  by  Baciccio  at  Rome,  along  with  some  others  of  a 
more  modem  character,  who  succeeded  tolerably  in  the  path 
marked  out  by  the  artists  of  Bologna,  and  a  few  of  whom 
may  be  referred  to  the  ensuing  epoch. 

During  the  time  of  Palma  and  the  Yenetian  mannerists^  the' 
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irt  bad  been  maintained  in  Bergamo  by  the  imooessois  of 
Lotto,  and  his  contemporaries.  We  meet  with  ample  com- 
mendations of  6io.  Paolo  Lolmo,  a  good  artist  in  duninutive 
piotnres.  In  the  altar-piece  of  ^nti  Rocco  and  Sebastiano  at 
S.  Maria  Maggioie,  and  executed  about  1587,  tiot  one  of  hist 
earliest  pieces,  he  displayed  a  great  partiality  for  the  design  of 
the  foBTteeath  century ;  diligent,  a  minute  obeerrer  of  refine- 
ments in  figures,  though  not  sufficiently  modem.  But  there 
were  two  excellent  artists,  altogether  in  the  modem  style,  who 
fiourished  at  the  same  period,  Salmeggia  and  Caragna,  who 
competed  with  one  another  in  perfect  amity,  for  many  years, 
in  ornamenting  their  native  province.  One  of  them  died  in 
1626,  the  other  in  the  following  year. 

Enea  Salmeggia,  called  Talpino,  received  instractions  in  the 
art  fiom  the  Oampi  at  Cremona,  and  from  the  Procaccini  in 
Milan ;  whence  proceeding  to  Rome,  he  studied  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years  the  models  of  RafiaeUo,  imitating  him  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Orhindi  and  other  writers  join  in 
extolling  his  San  Yittore,  at  the  Olivetani  in  Mihin,  as  well  as 
a  few  other  of  his  works,  observing  that  they  had  been  even 
ascribed  to  Baffiiello.  And  whoever  attentively  examinee  that 
fine  spedmen,  will  not  feel  inclined  to  refuse  Sabneggia  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  places  in  the  rank  of  Ra&ello's  fol- 
lowers. The  clearness  of  his  contours  (sometimes,  however^ 
carried  to  the  borders  of  littleness),  the  expression  of  his  youth- 
ful countenances,  the  onoothness  of  his  pencil  and  the  flow  of 
his  drapery,  together  with  a  certain  graceful  air  in  the  motions 
and  expressions,  sufficiently  mark  him  for  an  admirer  of  that 
sovereign  master,  however  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of 
dignity,  in  imitation  of  the  antii^ne,  and  in  felicity  oi  composi-- 
tion.  His  method  of  colouring  was  also  different.  He  affects 
greater  variety  of  colours  in  hiis  draperies ;  the  tints  in  a  large 
j)ortion  of  his  works  are  at  present  feded ;  and  the  shades,  as 
in  other  pictures  of  the  same  period,  are  much  altered.  Yet 
it  is  probable  that  this  great  artist,  as  it  has  been  observed  of 
Poussiii  and  of  £a&ello  himself  did  not  always  bestow  the 
same  degree  of  care  upon  his  colouring,  satisfied  with  display- 
ing from  time  to  time  his  surpassing  excellence  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  church  of  La  Passione  at  Milan,  he  produced 
his  Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden,  as  well  as  his  picture  of  the 
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FlageUazioae,  wmrka  conducted  in  liis  best  siyle.  The  feUiMr 
of  &eae  is  finely  coloiued  in  the  maimer  of  &&  Baaaani ;  wi 
the  latter,  of  a  saore  lofty  and  aainatod  character,  is  anpeaor 
to  the  other,  even  in  fossoe  oreolooring.  Ber^unoboaals  other 
fipecimena  of  him,  and  in  partieolar  in  the  two  gieat  akais  ot 
&jita  Marta  and  ei  Santa  Giata.  Tbece  we  meet  with,  two 
noble  pictures,  eacb  of  whidi  may  boast  its  sepwate  adnirerB 
who  p:efer  it  to  the  other ;  and  each  dispkys  a  imion  of 
odours,  at  once  so  feesh,  deae,  and  beauli&d,  that  we  are  nevBr 
weary  of  oonteoplating  thao^  In  botb  lie  baa  observed  the 
same  general  oompoation;  the  Yiigin  being  repseseyited  on 
high,  crowned  with  a  gloiiy,  while  bdow  her  aro  aaeik  the 
figures  of  several  saints;  but  in  the  second,  perfaapa,  Ixe  has 
employed  a  greater  degree  of  care.  Here  he  has  introduce  a 
^endid  variety  of  shortemiogs,  of  attitudes,  and  of  lineansnis ; 
and  has  even  inserted  the  city  of  Bergamo,  with  some  fine  srdii- 
tectare  in  the  style  of  Paul  Yeronese.  The  figures  are  aimyed 
with  extreme  care,  aaiMig  whieh  a;)peara  a  bii^p  in  his  sacred 
paraphernalia,  that  seorves  to  remind  us  of  Titian  himaeH  His 
pictures  for  private  oimanieikt  sxe  rare  and  valuabie,  but  not 
sufficiently  known  beyond  his  native  province  and  its  vkdmiy, 
—a  ciroumstanee  common  to  many  very  excellent  artiste  bdong- 
ing  to  all  our  schools.  Italy,  indeed,  is  too  abondanily  sop* 
plied  with  distingnished  names  to  adxnit  of  the  whcde  of  tiiem 
being  generally  known  wA  estimated  as  they  deserve. 

The  style  of  Enea  was  not  such  as  to  be  eamly  masntauied, 
without  consulting  the  great  examples  of  Ba&ello  as  he  had 
done.  His  two  sobs^  Francesco  and  Ohiaca,  although  edncated 
by  their  fitther,  succeeded  rather  in  imitalang  his  studies  and 
lus  figures,  than  in  thoroughly  penetrating  into  the  principlefl 
of  his  ajrt.  The  fruits,  however,  of  a  good  edncation  w&ee 
sufficiently  appacent  in  them ;  and  when  f4aeed  in  competition 
with  some  A  their  Gontempoiarie%  they  appear,  if  not  vety 
animated,  at  least  very  sedulous  artists,  and  gready  exempt 
from  the  &ults  of  the  mannerists.  The  city  is  in  possession  of 
many  of  their  public  works ;  in  some  of  the  best  of  winch  tbor 
i»ther  is  sui^osed  to  have  aufforded  them  his  asastance. 

Gianpado  Qkvagna  seems  in  some  way  to  havB  escarped  the 
iiotice  A  Bosehini,  and  even  of  OrLandi,  who  had  bestowed  so 
much  commendation  npom  his  rival.    He  lanki^  in  his  native 


proyince^  aA  high  as  Salmeggi%  and  he  eeMiAy  appearis  to 
We  possessed  a  stiU  nuHre  enlarged  gemos,  knoie  dedsion,  and 
more  talent  for  extensiye  worl^.     A  pupil  of  MoTone,  the 
great  portrait-painter,  as  we  hare  already  mentioBed,   he 
eyinced  a  ta£te  for  the  Venetian  Sehod^  attaching  himself  in 
particular  to  Paul  Veronese,  in  whose  style  he  conducted  some 
of  Lis  best  prodoctions.     He  waus  ambitioos  of  surpassing  him 
likewise  in  point  of  design,  which  he  aasnredl  j  did  in  his  naked 
figures,  exhibiting  erea  the  adolt  hum  with  a  d^ree  of  mas- 
ierly  powen    He  had  acquired  the  best  method  of  painting  in 
fresco  in  his  native  place,  and  he  succeeded  in  it  admirably, 
as  appears  from  the  choir  of  Santa  Majia  Maggiore,  where  he 
represented  the  Virgin  recdyed  into  Heaven,  a  very  spirited 
and  varied  composition,  aboundiug  with  figures  of  angels  and 
of  prophets^  truly  great, — ^  distinguishing  characteristic,  per- 
haps, oi  this  artist's  genius.     Nor  did  he  appear  to  leas  advan- 
tiiige  in  oils,  more  particularly  wh^i  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
other  celebrated  painters  put  his  talents  to  tike  test     Of  this 
kind  the  most  succe@sfal,  perhaps,  axe  his  Daaiel  in  the  lioois* 
Ben,  and  his  picture  of  ^n  Frauoesoo  receiving  the  Stigmata, 
forming  side  pictures  to  one  of  the  beet  ak^-pieees  by  Lo- 
renzo Lotto  at  San  Spirito;  yet  they  are  nevertheiess' worthy 
of  that  distinguished  p^st.     His  Crueifixioii,  between  various 
asanta^  placed  at  Santa  Lucia,,  has  been  still  more  highly  ex- 
tolled as  one  of  the  finest  productions  the  city  Iuub  to  boast,  and 
preferred  by  many  judges  to  any  of  the  altar-pieces  of  Tal- 
pino.     I  filiall  abstain  &om  expressing  an  opinion  upon  a  sub- 
ject in  which  artists  themselves  would  disagree,  lAerely  observ- 
ing that  it  is  nK)re  difficult  to  meet  with  inferior  or  careless 
pieces  from  the  hand  of  Salmeggia  than  from  Cavagna's*    He 
had  also  a  son  a  painter,  of  the  name  of  Francesco,  called 
Cavagnuc^  who,  surviving  his  &ther,  acquired  some  degree 
of  celebrity.    He  attached  himsdif  wholly  to  the  style  of  Gian* 
paolo,  as  well  as  certain  foreigners  sprung  from  the  same 
school, — such  as  Girolamo  Grii&ni,  in  whose  productions  we 
seem  to  trace  the  copy  of  a  copy  of  the  style  of  PauL     If  the 
artists  Bamed  Santa  Croce  belong  to  Bergamo^  and  to  one 
&mily,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  "  Guida"  of  Padua,  we  ought 
here  to  insert  the  name  of  Pietro  Paolo,  the  least  distinguished 
among  tbe  Santa  Croce,  but  not  unwortiiy  of  comraemoratioii 
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for  one  of  bis  Madonnas  at  the  Arena,  and  for  other  pictures 
at  different  ehorches  in  Padua,  in  all  of  which  he  appears 
attached  to  the  school'  of  Cavagna,  or  at  least  to  the  less  man- 
nered dass  of  the  Venetians. 

Subsequent  to  the  abore  two  artists,  we  meet  with  the  name 
of  Francesco  Zucco,  a  good  pupil  of  the  Campi  at  Verona,  and 
of  Maroni  at  Bergamo.  From  this  last  he  acquired  the  art  of 
giving  a  singular  degree  of  spirit  to  his  portraits,  and  from 
Paul  Veronese  the  mode  of  ornamenting  them  with  most  taste 
and  foncj.  Even  in  his  larger  compositions  he  sometimes 
adhered  so  closely  to  the  same  artist,  that  several  of  them  were 
a^Ksribed  even  by  his  fellow-dtizens  to  Paul,  a  circumstance  that 
occurred  to  his  pictures  of  the  Nativity  and  of  an  Epiphany, 
on  the  organ  of  San  Gottardo.  He  adopted,  moreover,  a  va- 
riety of  manners,  apparently  ambitious  of  displaying  to  the 
public  his  power  of  imitating  Cavagna  or  Talpino,  as  he  pleased. 
Contemporary  with  these  artists,  he  so  &r  rivalled  them  (as 
in  his  San  Diego  atLe  Grazie,  o];in  the  larger  altar-piece  at  the 
CappuGcihe,)  as  to  approve  Idmself  worthy  of  such  emulation* 
In  other  works  he  gives  us  occasion  to  wish  for  a  better  union, 
of  his  colours,  in  which  he  cannot  be  pronounced  equal  to  the 
first  masters  of  the  school,  so  admirable  in  this  department. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  16279  there  was  no  want  of  artists 
of  ability  at  Bergamo,  among  whom  we  may  mention  a  Fabio 
di  Pietro  RonzeUi,  whose  style,  if  not  sufficiently  select  and 
ideal,  was  at  least  solid  and  robust  To  his  we  may  add  the 
name  of  Carlo  Ceresa,  an  artist  of  much  study  and  research, 
pleasing  in  his  colouring,  and  having  apparently  formed  hi» 
taste  upon  the  models  of  the  best  age,  successful  in  giving  ideal 
beauty  to  his  countenances.  The  former  of  these,  most  pro- 
bably the  son  of  one  Piero,  known  as  a  good  portrait-painter, 
and  respectable  in  point  of  composition,  painted  the  Martyrdom 
of  San  Alessandro  for  the  church  of  Santa  Grata,  while  the 
latter  added  the  two  side  pictures  without  the  least  traces  of 
mannerism.  Contemporary  with  both  these,  Domenico  Ghis- 
landi  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter  of  frescos,  more  parti- 
cularly in  architecture.  He  was  the  fother  of  Fra  Vittore,. 
called  likewise  Frate  Paolotto,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
te  mention  hereafter.  At  present  it  will  hardly  be  desirable 
that  I  should  extend  my  remarks  to  other  names  scarcely 
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heard  of  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  province ;  though  in 
justice  to  the  dty  I  must  observe  that  in  its  dearth  of  native 
talent,  it  spared  no  expense  in  decorating  public  places  with 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  artists  of  every  country.  Ample 
proofs  of  this  liberality  may  be  seen  in  the  cathednd  and  the 
adjacent  church  of  Stuita  Maria  Maggiore.  Such  are  among 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  cities,  which  are  equally  in  posses^ 
sion  of  taste  and  of  riches.  But  when  deficient  in  either  of 
these^  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  plan  pursued  in  rural 
occupations,  where  each  agriculturist  employs  the  oxen  that 
belong  to  his  own  fields. 

Crema,  at  this  period,  might  pride  itself  on  having  produced 
such  an  artist  as  Carlo  Urbini,  who,  though  of  limited  genius, 
^as  very  pleasing,  skilful  in  perspective,  and  equal  to  grand 
historical  pieces.  He  had  afforded  a  specimen  of  his  powers 
in  one  of  the  public  halls,  in  which  he  exhibited  national  bat* 
ties  and  victories,  beddes  having  eitiployed  his  talents  in  dif^ 
ferent  churches.  In  ornamenting  that  ^f  San  Domenico, 
however,  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Uriele,  most  probably  of  the 
Gatti  family  at  Cremona,  was  preferred  before  him,  though 
extremely  inferior.  This  injustice  seemed  to  alienate  his  mind 
from  his  native  place,  and  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  by  whose 
writers  he  has  been  recorded  with  honour.  Yet  his  history^ 
piece  at  San  Lorenzo,  conducted  in  fresco,  seems  to  contain 
rather  the  seeds  than  the  fruits  of  noble  painting ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  greater  advantage  in  oil  colours,  as  we  gather  from 
his  picture  of  our  Saviour  taking  leave  of  his  virgin  mother 
previous  to  his  sufferings, — a  production  ornamenting  Santa 
Maria  near  San  Celso,  where  it  may  compete  with  the  best 
Lombard  masters  of  that  time.  Lomazzo  makes  mention  of 
him  in  reference  to  such  as  produced  pieces  more  suitable  to 
the  places  for  which  they  were  intended,-*-a  useful  practice^ 
&muiar  to  the  old  masters,  who  took  care  to  adapt  their  pic* 
tures,  not  only  to  places,  but  to  household  furniture,  in- 
somuch that  in  many  of  their  vases  and  drinking  cups,  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  are  represented,  for 
the  most  port,  scenes  of  festivity,  mjrsteries,  and  fiibles  of  the 
Bacchanalian  god.  Subsequent  to  him  flourished  Jacopo 
Barbello,  whose  paintings  in  various  churches  at  Bergamo  are 
extolled  by  Pasta,  more  particularly  in  that  of  San  Lazzaro, 
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an  altar*pieoe  repiesentihg  th^  tittikr  daint,  remarkable  no  less 
for  its  dignity  of  design  than  for  deoiaioa  of  hand.    In  the  series 
of  this  Bohool  I  find  mention  of  no  other  artist  after  liim,  a' 
scliool  distingoished  in  its  origin  by  the  name  of  Polidoro,  aad 
afterwards  adorned  by  few  bat  yery  select  artists. 

We  shall  next  proceed,  aooordmg  to  oar  plan,  to  treat  of 
oatain  painters  of  landscape,  of  batde-pieces,  of  perspectiye» 
flowers,  and  similar  subjects.  Henry  de  Bles,  a  Bohemian, 
better,  known  under  tlie  name  of  Ciyetta,  an  owl,  from  the  it^ 
quent  introduction  of  that  bird  into  his  landscapes,  was  aa 
artist  who  resided  for  a  long  period  in  the  V^ietian .  state. 
Besides  his  Specimens  of  landscape  to  be  met  with  in  Venice, 
and  which  uniformly  present  some  traces  of  ancient  crudeness, 
he  painted  a  Natiyitv  oi  our  Lord  for  Saa  Nazaro  in  Brescia^ 
resembling  in  its  style  of  composition  the  manner  of  Bassano. 
Its  prevaildng  tcme  is  sky-coloured,  and  in  the  features  of  its 
countenanoes  it  pairtakes  of  a  foreign  eaqpression.  I  haye  also 
seen  small  pictarest.£cDm  his  band  intended  for  calunets,  often 
thronged  witb  minute  figures,  known  by  the  name  of  Chimere 
and  8tre0o«zi^  or  witch'-pieces,  a  kind  in  which,  he.  was  ex-* 
tzemely  fiuicifuL  But  on  this  head  we  shall  haye  occasion,  to 
zetum  to  him  in  a  short  tim%  ajid  proceed  to  a  Flemish  artist, 
who  flourished,  about  the  bc^ginning  of  1600^  in  the  state* 
His  name  was  Iiodoyico  Pozzo,  or  Pozzoserzato,  called  also  da' 
Treyigii  from  his  long  residence  in  that  oity,  where  he  died, 
leaying  it,  as  Frederici  relates,  beautifully  decorated  with  spe^ 
eimens  of  his  hand.  He  ezceUed  in  the  representation  of 
distant  objects,  like  his  riyal  Paol  Bxilli  of  Teniae,  in  such  as 
were  yiewed  near ;  and  he  is  more  pleasing  and  select  than 
the  latter  in  his  yariation  of  clouds  and  distinctions  of  light  f 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  celebrated  for  his  altar-pieces* 
Subsequent  to  these  appeared  seyeral  loreign  artists,  eminent 
for  their  skUl  in  landscape,  in  the  time  of  Soschini  at  Y ^ce^ 
where  seyeral  specimi^s  of  their  art  must  be  still  in  existence* 
They  where  afterwards  extolled  likewise  by  Orlandi.  There 
was  a  Mr.  Filgher,  a  German,  who  yery  happily  represented 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  eyen  the  diflerent  lights 
thraii^out  the  day;  a  Mens.  Giron,  a  French  artist,  ex* 
tremely  natural  in  all  kinds  of  news,  both  of  a  terrestrial  and 
aerial  character ;  and  a  M.  Cusin,  who  imitated  the  noble 
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'  of  Tiiaask  in  bis  ]ABd0Gtif>efi  with  muoh  6ucoess.  Not 
OQgbt  w6  to  <mii  Bia^o  LoiBbardo^  a  eiti^o  of  Yeniee,  au 
aifist  higbly  ooaunend^  by  Eidolfi,  wbo  declares  tbat  ba 
liira^kd  both  tbe  best  Italian  and  Fhmbik  painters  in  bi» 
laadscaf^,  OiMkbuno  Tecnif^o,  ^uraamed  alAo  da'  Paesi,  and 
pfurticnkdij  celebrated  in  bis  jsAti^e  city  of  Texons^  where  he 
M  avsotim  to  ^  jpbgue  in  1^30,  is  intiUed  to  tank  in  the 
samelist^  .  Jaoc^&afiei  saaoeeded  admirably  in  his  display 
ef  isMiidents  at  eea,  a.  pietnre  ef  whioh  kind  was  en^gxared  by 
fiosekini.  Junotfaer  artist  of  ^h»  aianfte  of  Bartokonmee  Calo? 
mate  baa  beem pointed  ont  tome  by  hisexeeUeney  Fendeo^  in. 
bis  cabinet  of  medals ;  and  be  ought  apparently  to  be  referred 
to'tiiis  epedi,  jndgiflg  fbcon  km  lem  Tigorow  and  Idas  vefined 
Biyle,  akhoo^  gracefol  and  liveiy  ia  his  eigpreesion.  He 
nas  nraiaiieahie  for  his  snudl  pictoiree  ^preoenfcing  both  rand 
aodt«me  viewff,  ak>ng  with  ainall  figaree  Tery  animated  and 
weH  ootnpoeed^ 

A  taste  cfee  hattle^pieQes  bad  h^gun  to  gain  gtpand  in  this 
part  olf  Italy  £pem  ihe  time  of  Borgogiume.  Th«  first  who  pn>^ 
eased  for  himself  a  aatne  in  this  raanich  was  IVaneeaeo  Monti, 
of  Bioeoia,  and  a  pnpil  of  Bicohi,  aa  wdl  aa  of  Borgognone 
bioifielE  He  va«  KKwaanonly  called  II  Bceseiajaino  deUe  fiai;-- 
ta^,  tha  Bi^enaa  battld-fointisry  in  wbieh  line  he^osereifled 
bis  taknts  in  di&rent  Italian  cities,  ultimatdy  estaUidbiiig 
bimfielf :  at  Pann%  where  he  opened  a  sehoolo  and  instracted 
one  of  hiajwms  in  the  flame  style  t)f  painting.  He  pursued,  as 
&r  as  lay  in  his  power^  his  aaAterfs  etxaoiple,  thongh  he 
remained  mndi  ia^or  to  hsm  in  paint  of  ooloimng.  Hia 
prodnxstaons  ace  not  scaice^  bnt  in  many  ooUeetioDs  they  do  not 
appear  mider  his  naflae,  being  ircquently  attc&ited  to  the 
s^ool  at  large  of  Borgogaone.  One  ef 'his  feUowMntizens  and 
acholaM,  taMeA  Rammingbino,  but  whose  real  naae  was 
Angeio  Evemdt,  aequsred  greiub  reputation  aleo  by  his  battle* 
aoenes ;  bnt  they  are  sehiom  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  his  haT^* 
i^  died  youngs  Another  of  his  dlsoiples,  a  natiye  of  Yexaaa^ 
Batted  Lorenzo  Qgrtendidb,  flonrished  abo  ahout  the  year 
1700,  in  high  repute  at  M3an.  Antonio  Cabsa,  a  Yeronese, 
is  to  be  refenred  to  the  eaane  penad.  Being  ambitioas  of 
repreeenting  military  aotioBs,  ho  left  the  achodl  «f  GignaaOy 
abd  traaafeited  has  Teddance  to  Borne, .  where,  •  aaeisted  I7 
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Coriesi  himself,  lie  met  with  sacoess.  He  spent  his  time  ift 
Tuscany,  at  Milan,  and  in  particnlar  at  Bologna.  There  ire 
meet  with  his  pictures  pretty  abundantly,  innumerable  copes 
of  them  having  been  taken  by  his  pupils,  who  by  frequently 
varying  the  disposition  of  the  groups,  succeeded  in  giving  a 
seeming  novelty  to  his  pictures.  Upon  the  authority  of  the 
Melchiori  MS.,  I  am  inclined  to  add  to  tl^e  list  of  good  battle- 
painters  Agostino  Lamma,  a  Venetian,  who  employed  himself 
for  collections ;  and  in  that  of  Sig.  Gio.  Batista  Curti,  there  is 
a  piece  of  his  representing  the  Siege  of  Vienna,  very  excellent 
in  point  of  taste,  modelled  according  to  his  custom  upon  that 
of  Matteo  Stom. 

Towards  the  year  1660,  M^en  the  three  artists,  Civetta, 
Bosch,  and  Oarpioni,  had  already  filled  the  galleries  with  that 
very  tasteful  class  of  pictures  called  capricci ;  when  Salvator 
Rosa  had  produced  such  curious  examples  of  his  transforma- 
tions and  necromancies ;  and  Brughel,  sumamed  dalT  Inferno, 
had  drawn  from  the  scenes  of  that  abyss,  and  from  its  mon- 
sters, a  large  supply  for  every  capital  in  Italy ; — ^at  that  period 
another  artist,  Gioseffo  Ens,  or  Ensso,  the  son  of  him  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  Preface,  and  £sither  of  Danide,  a  tolerably 
good  figurist,  was  acquiring  rapid  celebrity  in  Venice  with 
some  highly  imaginative  little  pictures,  partaking  in  some 
measure  of  the  style  of  the  above  artists.  For  the  chief  part 
they  represent  allegorical  fictions,  in  which  are  introduced 
splunxes^  chimerae,  and  monsters  in  grotesque  diape;  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  perhaps,  extravagances  of  imagination 
quite  unauthorized  by  ancient  example,  and  formed  out  of  the 
grotesque  union  of  various  parts  of  different  animals,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  seen  by  persons  in  their  delirious 
dreams.  Boschini  adduces  an  example  of  this  strange  poetical 
folly  at  page  604,  where  Pallas  is  seen  putting  to  fligiit  a 
troop  of  these  wild  fancies,  haunting  an  old  decayed  mansion, 
buried  in  fire  and  smoke,  as  the  symbol  of  Virtue  dispersing 
the  shades  of  ignorance  and  error.  In  such  a  career  did  Enxo 
arrive  at  the  honour  of  being  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Cross 
by  his  Holiness  Pope  Url»n  VIII.  Subsequently,  however, 
he  applied  himself  with  more  judgment  to  the  study  of  truth, 
and  kft  behind  him,  in  Venice,  several  altar-pieces,  one  of 
which  adorning  the  church  of  the  Ognissanti  is  extremely 
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beautiful.  I  have  also  noticed  in  different  collections  some 
burlesques  of  dwarfs,  &o.  from  the  hand  of  Fanstino  Bocchi,  a 
Brescian,  and  pupil  to  Fiamminghino.  He  was  admirable  in 
his  portiaits  of  these  embryos,  as  it  were,  of  the  human  race  ; 
representations  by  no  means  displeasing  to  some  of  the  an- 
<nent8,  and  of  which  we  have  examples  aAorded  us  in  what  are 
termed  Etruscan  vajses.  In  the  production  of  fables,  in  which 
the  dwarfs  were  to\ppear  as  actors,  he  displayed  the  most 
fanciful  combinations,  and  in  the  Carrara  collection  at  Ber- 
gamo, there  is  represented  a  sacrifice  of  these  pigmies,  and  a 
popular  feast  in  honour  of  an  idol,  full  of  humour,  in  which  one 
of  them  is  seen  caught  in  the  claws  of  a  crab,  while  some  of 
his  own  party  attempt  to  sa;Ye  him,  and  his  mother  hastens, 
half  distracted^  to  his  relie£  In  order  to  convey  a  better  idea 
^f  their  eize,  he  inserted  a  small  water-melon,  which  appears 
almost  like  a  mountain  by  their  ade.  The  design  does  not 
seemL  to  differ  much  from  that  of  Timanthes,  who  introduced 
little  satyrs,  in  the  act  of  measuring  one  of  the  Cydop's 
thumbs  with  their  thyrsus,  as  he  lies  asleep,  to  give  a  just 
notion  of  his  bulk.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Bocchi  became 
addicted  to  the  sect  of  the  Tenebrosi,  owing  to  which  many  of 
his  labours  seem  to  be  &st  losing  their  value. 

The  same  period  likewise  abounded  in  painters  of  flowees 
^Lad  fruits,  in  every  part  of  Italy ;  but  I  observe  that  their 
names  are,  for  the  most  part,  forgotten,  or  where  they  exist  in 
books,  are  accompanied  by  no  mention  of  their  worKs.  For- 
tunately^  among  the  pictures  at  Bovigo,  I  meet  with  the  name 
of  Francesco  Mantovano,  whether  his  surname  or  patronymio 
is  uncertain,  an  artist  who  excelled  in  similar  works  about  the 
time  of  Borghini ;  besides  those  of  Antonio  Bacci  and  Antonio 
Leocbi,  or  Lech,  both  florists,  and  all  mentioned  by  Martinioni 
in  his  *^  Additions  to  Sansovino."  To  the  number  of  these  add 
the  name  of  Marchioni,  a  native  of  Rovigo,  an  artist  consi^ 
dered  as  the  Bemasconi  of  the  Venetian  school,  from  her  sin- 
gular skill  in  flower-painting,  though  not  equalling  the  Boman 
lady  in  point  of  celebrity.  Their  works  are  to  be  seen  in  some 
of  the  collections  at  Bovigo,  which  abound  also  with  many 
celebrated  figure-painters,  no  less  of  the  Venetian  than  of  other 
Italian  schools. 

Pictures  of  animals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  in  vogue 
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with  Yeneiian  artists  about  this  period,  i^  indeed,  we  aie  not 
to  include  Giacomo  da  Castello  in  the  Y^ietian  state.  From 
verbal  communications  I  learn  that  in  collections  at  Yenice  he 
is  not  at  all  rare.  I  have  seen  only  a  few  specimens  at  the 
Casa  Rezzonico,  and  these  consisting  of  yarious  species  of  birds^ 
drawn  with  great  truth  and  force  of  oolouiing,  as  well  as 
beautifully  disposed.  Domenico  Maroli,  a  painter  of  flocks 
and  herds,  as  well  as  of  other  rural  subjects,  was  bom  at  Mes- 
sina, and  exercised  his  talents  in  Yenice.  He  was  intimate  with 
Boschini,  who  extolled  him  as  a  new  Boasano,  and  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  talents,  inserted  in  his  ^'  Carta  dd  Navegar"  an 
engraving  afler  one  of  his  designs.  It  represents  a  shepherd 
with  his  flocks,  figures  of  cows  with  a  dog,  very  forcibly  and 
beautifully  drawn ;  and  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  deogns 
that  has  been  engraved  for  that  work.  There  resided  also  at  Ye- 
nice, where  he  was  employed  in  the  Caaa  Sagredo,  and  in  that 
of  Oontarini,  an  artist  named  Gio.  Fayt  di  Anversa,  who>  in 
addition  to  his  paintings  of  fruits  and  varioos  rural  implements, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  copyists  of  animals,  both  alive  and 
dead,  in  which  he  displayed  a  very  polished,  imtural,  and  novel 
manner. 

Among  the  perspective  pieces  of  this  epodi,  ornamenting  dif- 
ferent collections,  those  by  Malombra,  as  I  have  b^ore  stated, 
have  been  particularly  commended  by  Ridolfi.  And  in  arohi^ 
tectural  views  we  may  mention  Aviani,  a  native  of  Yioeaa, 
very  superior  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  in  sea-^views  and  land- 
scapes. He  was  born  during  the  lifetime  of  Falladio^  or  at 
least  while  his  school  still  flourished,  and  resided  in  a  oity 
where  every  street  presented  specimens  of  a  taste  for  andiiteo- 
ture.  He  thus  produced  pictures  of  so  fine  a  character,  filled 
with  little  figures  by  Carpioni,  under  his  direction,  so  ex> 
tremely  pleasing,  that  it  is  surprising  he  did  not  aoqniie 
equal  celebrity  with  Yiviano  and  other  first-rate  artasts. 
I^obably  he  did  not  long  flourish,  and  then,  for  the  moot 
part,  in  his  native  place.  In  the  Foresteria,  or  Stia^er's 
lodge,  of  the  Padri  Serviti,  are  fonr  of  his  views,  exlu- 
biting  temples  and  other  magnificent  edifices,  while  seves^ 
more  are  to  be  met  with  in  possession  of  the  Marehesi  Oi^pt»^ 
in  the  celebrated  Rotunda  of  Palladio,  as  well  as  of  other  mM&B 
in  various   places.     He  likewise  decorated  the  ceilings  or 
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cupolas  of  seyeraJ  churches.  Indeed  there  was  then  a  pretty 
considerable  school  established  for  this  branch  of  the  art  in 
Brescia.  Tommaso  Sandrino  was  an  artist  who  distinguished 
himself  in  it,  as  well  as  Ottavio  Yiyiani,  his  pupil,  though  he 
displayed  a  less  sound  and  more  loaded  style  than  his  master. 
Faustmo  Moretto,  belonging  to  the  same  state,  (onployed  him^ 
self  more  at  Venice  than  at  Brescia.  Domenico  Bruni  was 
an  artist  highly  extolled  by  Orlandi ;  he  exerdsed  his  talents 
at  the  Carmini,  in  his  natiye  place,  as  well  as  at  Ve- 
nice, along  with  Giacomo  Pedrali,  also  a  Bresdan,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  Boschini.  Together  with  these  appeared 
Bortolo  Cer^  whose  scenes  haye  beiBu  engrayed  in  aqua  fortia 
by  Boschini  himsell  Zanetti  also  records  the  name  of  Giu- 
seppe Alabardi,  called  S^hioppi,  and  of  Giulio  Cesare  Lom- 
bfiurdo,  an  artist  still  superior  to  him.  I  might  here  introduce 
other  artists  and  architects  of  the  ornamental  dass,  distin- 
guished in  prop(Mrtion  to  their  antiquity ;  for  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  architectural  exhibitions  became  too  much  loaded 
with  yasee,  figures,  and  a  yariety  of  ornament,  which  detracted 
much  from  iJbat  aimplidty  of  taste  ao  essential  in  some  way 
towards  the  effect  of  eyery  thing  really  great  or  beautiful. 

A  kind  of  minor  painting  is  belieyed  to  haye  been  intro- 
duced at  this  epoch,  by  a  priest  called  Eyaristo  Baschenis, 
from  Bergamo.  He  flourished  contemporary  with  the  three  great 
artists,  Cayagna,  Salmeggia,  and  Z^icchi ;  and  he  appears  to 
haye  been  instructed  by  one  of  these  in  representing  eyenr 
kind  of  musical  instrument  with  much  nature  and  effect.  Ide 
arranged  them  upon  tables  coyered  with  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  of  doth,  and  mingled  with  them  music-books,  leayes^ 
boxes,  fruits,  inkstands,  &c,  drawn  just  as  they  might  happen 
to  He ;  s|>nd  from  these  objects  he  composed  pictures  executed 
with  so  much  art  .as  quite  to  deceiye  the  spectator.  Such  waai 
their  effect,  that  they  are  still  yery  much  yalued  in  different 
collections.  There  were  formerly  eight  of  them  to  be  seen  in 
the  library  of  San  Giorgio,  the  ingenuity  of  which  has  been 
liighly  commended  by  Zuietti. 
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■i 

Of  Exotic  and  New  Styles  in  Venioe. 

If,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  Pliny,  and  whioli  I 
Lave  hitherto  observed,  each  several  epoch  onght  to  be  deduced 
from  one  or  more  masters  of  a  school,  who  may  have  given  a  new 
aspect  to  the  art,  it  will  be  proper,  in  this  instance,  to  vary 
my  system.  The  epoch  here  nearest  to  us  will  be  found  to 
take  its  rise  at  a  period  when  the  Venetian  artists,  having  al- 
most wholly  abandoned  their  national  models,  attached  them- 
selves some  to  one,  and  some  to  another  foreign  method,  or 
formed  out  of  them  one  of  their  own.  Such  were  the  times  of 
which  Signor  Zanetti,  in  his  work,  observes,  ^^  there  appeared 
in  Venice  as  many  diflerent  manners  as  there  were  artists  to 
practise  them."  This  would  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of 
the  art  towards  the  end  of  the  17tM  century.  Those  artists 
wEb  followed,  approaching  still  neairer  to  modem  times, 
although  various  in  point  of  style,  resembled  each  other  in  a 
study  of  ideal  beauty,  and  all  agreed  in  copying  from  the 
modem  Roman,  or  Bolognese  schools,  with  the  addition,  how- 
ever, of  their  own  defects.  Still  the  old  masters  were  not,  on 
this  account,  underrated;  but  were  rather  spoken  of  as  the 
ancients  who  flourished  at  a  golden  period,  whose  customs  are 
to  be  admired,  indeed,  but  not  imitated.  Fashion,  as  it  some- 
times happens  also  in  sciences,  had  usurped  the  seat  of  reason ; 
while  the  artists  who  followed  in  her  train  alleged  in  excuse^ 
that  the  age  was  fond  of  such  novelties,  and  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  second  its  inclination,  injustice  to  their  own 
fortunes.  Amidst  these  changes,  the  Venetian  school,  whidi 
had  always  preserved  its  ascendaoicy  in  point  of  colouring,  then 
began  to  alter,  losing  the  trath  of  nature,  as  it  became  more  brU- 
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liant.  ThuB  few  artists  flojarishedat  that  period  who  might  not, 
more  or  less,  be  termed  mannerists  in  colouring.  But  in  other 
respects  the  school  appears  to  have  improved,  and  particularly  in 
treating  its  history-pieces  more  appropriately,  without  the  in- 
troduction of  portraits,  dresses,  and  other  accessaries,  ill  adapted 
to  them ;  a  defect  to  which  it  had  been  more  attached,  and  had 
more  obstinately  adhered,  than  any  other  of  the  schools.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  during  this  period  of  the  decline  oi 
art  throughout  Italy,  the  Venetian  school  shone  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous in  the  number  of  superior  inventors  it  produced.  For 
whilst  Lower  Italy  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  striking  con* 
trasts  of  the  followers  of  Cortona ;  whilst  in  so  many  schools  of 
Upper  Italy,  the  imitators  of  the  imitators  of  the  Caracci  were 
esteemed  the  great  models ;  in  Venice,  and  the  adjacent  state, 
various  styles  were  seen  to  spring  up,  which,  though  not  per* 
feet,  were  at  least  original,  and  valuable  in  their  way;  if,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  Europe  has  not  been  deceived  in  its  estima- 
tion of  them,  purchasing  the  pictures  of  the  Ricci,  of  Tiepolo,  of 
Canaletto,  of  Rotari,  and  of  numerous  other  artists  of  the  same 
time,  at  immense  sums.  But  we  must  take  a  more  particular 
eurvey  of  them. 

The  Cavalier  Andrea  Celesti,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  was  disciple  toPonzoni,  but  without  becoming  his 
imitator.  As  an  artist,  he  is  very  pleasing,  fertile  in  noble 
images,  flowing  in  his  outlines,  with  delightful  scenery,  with 
airs^  wiih.  features,  and  with  draperies  all  graceful,  and  often 
lesembling  Paul  Yeronese.  His  style  of  colouring,  also,  was 
not  remote  from  nature,  equally  lucid,  pleasing,  and  soft. 
Owing  to  his  fondness  for  the  chiaroscuro,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  his  style,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  imperfection 
rf  his  grounds,  there  are  few  of  his  productions  that  continue 
to  preserve  their  original  beauty.  Occasionally  he  seems  to 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Tenebrosi,  and  his  middle  tints  have  in 
some  instances  disappeared,  destroying  the  harmony  that  in 
gome  of  his  best-conducted  pictures  was  admirable.  His  dis- 
tinguishing character  was  a  happy  audacity  of  hand,  in  which 
he  is  excelled  by  very  few.  He  painted  both  history,  and 
altar-pieces  for  churches,  a  specimen  of  which  is  seen  in  his 
Probatica  at  the  Ascension.  In  the  public  palace  there  is  one 
of  his  histories  from  the  Old  Testament,  abounding  with  all 
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that  madterlj  talent  for  wliich  he  was  so  remarkable,  creating 
at  once  admiration  and  surprise.  He  produced  pieces  for  pri- 
rake  omamait^  from  profime  history,  with  conrersations,  gamefl^ 
and  reneonntCTS,  like  Caravaggio's.  Alberto  Oalvetti,  an  in 
£»i0r  artist,  educated  in  his  school,  resembles  him  as  little  in 
talent,  as,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  style. 

Antonio  Zanohi  da  f^  was  an  artist,  also,  better  known  in 
Yenioe  lor  the  number,  than  for  the  excellence  of  his  works. 
His  style  is  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  the  foregoing,  and 
it  is  unoartain  whether  he  derired  it  from  his  master  Ruschi, 
or  fiiom  some  other  of  the  sect  of  naturalists  whom  we  hare 
before  described.  Such,  at  least,  appears  the  cast  of  his  geniu% 
common  in  its  forms,  sombre  in  its  colours ;  but  nerertheless 
exciting  surprise,  by  a  certain  fulness  and  felicity  of  hand,  by 
its  picturesque  spirit,  by  its  effect  of  chiaroscuro,  and  by  a 
grand  genend  result,  wlu<^  imposes  upon  us  by  its  power.  If 
we  examine  more  particularly  into  his  manner,  we  shall  not 
unfrequently  discorer  an  incorrectness  of  deogn,  along  with 
that  Hnd  m  indecision,  and  indistinctness  of  outline,  which  is 
mostly  the  resource  of  weak,  or,  at  kast,  of  yeiy  hasty  artists. 
He  chiefly  attached  himself  to  Tintoretto,  some  traces  of  whom 
may  be  found  in  his  style.  In  the  college  of  S.  Boceo,  where 
that  great  master  rendered  his  name  immortal,  we  behold  one 
of  tlM^  best  specimens  of  ZanchL  The  subject,  admiraUy 
fitted  to  his  manner,  contributed  greatly  to  his  success.  He 
has  there  given  a  bold  exhibition  of  the  great  plague  that 
afflicted  Yemce  in  1630,  a  picture  filled  with  a  concourse  of 
the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead,  borne  to  one  uniyersal  gravew 
Opposite  to  this  grand  painting  there  is  another  from  the  hand 
of  Pietro  Negri,  his  pupil,  as  is  supposed,  but  more  probaUy 
his  riyai,  which  r^resents  the  liberation  of  ihe  city  from  that 
fibtal  scourge ;  and  in  it,  too,  we  perceive  the  peculiar  ease, 
and  the  manner  of  Zanchi,  somewhat  improved,  however,  and 
auiobled  in  its  forms.  Francesco  Trevisaoi,  another  of  his 
pupils,  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  in  the  list  of  whose 
professors  he  has  already  been  commended  (torn.  i.  p.  514). 
Gio.  Bonagrazia,  however,  remained  in  the  Yenetian  state ; 
and  acquired  some  reputation  in  his  native  town  and  province 
of  Trevigi,  more  particularly  for  his  paintings  at  San  Yito. 

Antonio  Molinaii  bebnged,  likewise,  to  the  same  school,  but 
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almost  wkolly  renouneed  the  maxims  be  had  aoquiied  m  it.* 
His  style  is  by  no  means  equally  sustained ;  a  case  that  foh- 
quently  occurs  to  such  as  abandon  the  methods  in  which  they 
have  been  educated,  and  att^npt  to  strike  into  new  paths.  I 
have  seen  some  of  bis  pictures  at  Yenice,  and  elsewhere,  in 
fine  relief  and  othezs  quite  the  oontmry ;  at  times,  too,  be  ap- 
peals beautiful,  but  cold.  In  the  yigour  of  his  powers,  how- 
ever, when  he  produced  the  works  most  decisiTe  of  his  merits, 
sack  as  his  History  of  Oza^  at  the  Corpus  Domini,  he  displays 
a  style  no  lees  solid  than  pleaedng,  and  which  equally  satisfies 
the  judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  both  of  design 
and  of  ezpression,  ample  beauty  of  forms,  richness  of  drapery, 
with  a  taste  and  harmony  of  tints  not  surpaBsed  by  any  artist 
of  the  times. 

We  may  mention,  likewise,  as  distinguished  by  their  man- 
ner, Antonio  Bellucci,  and  Giovanni  Segala^  two  painters  who, 
like  their  masters,  became  addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  shades. 
Yet  they  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  to  derive  some  ad- 
vantage even  from  a  wrong  direction  of  their  powers.  For  the 
former  disposed  them  in  grand  masses,  yet  delicate,  and  more- 
over united  to  pleasing  colouring ;  while  the  latter  made  use 
of  dark  grounds,  whicb  he  contrasted  with  very  spirited  lights^ 
and  with  a  skill  that  enlivens  while  it  enchants  us.  Indeed, 
the  style  of  both  seemed  adapted  for  great  works,  and  both 
possessed  genius  enough  to  conduct  them  welL  Segala,  how- 
ever, is  preferred  by  Zanetti  to  his  contemporary,  and  his  pic- 
ture of  the  Conception,  executed  for  the  college  of  La  Cariti^ 
is  particularly  extolled  by  him,  and,  in  truth,  he  tha?e  com- 
petes with,  if  he  does  not  surpaiss,  some  of  the  first  painters  of 
the  age.  We  ought  to  estimate  the  merit  of  BeUucei  from 
ihose  specimens  he  conducted  with  most  care,  and  upon  the 
best  grounds,  such  as  his  scripture-piece  in  the  church  of  the 
Spirito  Santo.  He  appears  to  most  advantage,  perhaps,  in 
small  figures,  many  of  which  he  inserted  in  the  landscapes  of 
the  eelebrated  Tempesta.  When  at  Vienna,  be  became  court- 
I»unter  to  Joseph  I.  and  to  Charles  YI. ;  and  subsequently  to 

*  Melchiori  mentkms  also  with  commendation  6io.  Batista,  father  of 
Antonio,  and  pupil  to  Veocfaia,  who  had  been  unable  to  assist  his  son 
Antonio,  left  an  orphan  at  a  very  tender  age. 
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other  German  princes,  which  he  chiefly  owed  to  this  kind  of 
talent.* 

To  this  epoch,  also,  helongs  the  name  of  Gio.  Antonio  Fn- 
miani,  who  acquired  from  the  Bolognese  school,  in  which  he 
was  educated,  an  excellent  taste,  both  in  composition  and 
design.  And  from  the  works  of  Paul,  which  he  studied  with 
assiduity,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  architectural  and  other 
ornaments.  Some  hare  considered  him  deficient  in  warmth  of 
tints,  and  in  a  just  counterpoise  of  lights  and  shades,  to  which 
I  should  add,  also  in  expression ;  appearing,  as  he  does  to  me, 
cold  in  all  his  attitudes,  even  beyond  the  custom  of  this  sehook 
Perhaps  his  Dispute  of  Jesus  with  the  Doctors^  at  the  churek 
of  La  Carit^  is  bis  finest  work.  Bencovieh,  having  resided  at 
Bologna,  will  be  enumerated  among  the  followers  of  Oignam. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Fumioni,  though  he  flouiidied 
longer  and  piunted  more,  was  the  Oav.  Nicoolo  Bambini^  a 
pupU  of  Mazzoni,  in  Yenioe,  and  afterwards  of  Maniia,  at 
JRome.  There  he  became  accomplished  in  deaign,  exact  and 
elegant,  and  capable  of  sustaining  those  noble  conceptions  de- 
rived from  nature,  which  he  developed  in  veiy  enlarged  works, 
both  of  oil  and  fresco.  Fortunate,  indeed,  had  he  sucoeeded 
as  well  in  his  colouring ;  in  which  branch  he  was  so  sensible 
of  his  own  mediocrity,  as  to  forbid  his  scholars  practising  the 
art  from  his  pictures.  His  taste  is  sometimes  wholly  Roman, 
as  in  his  altar-piece  at  San  Stefeino,  executed  soon  after  hb 
return  from  Rome.  At  other  times,  he  has  a  more  flowing 
manner,  like  that  of  Liberi,  which  he  imitated  for  several  yeanr 
with  success,  ever  afterwards  retaining  the  beauty  of  his  heads, 
especially  in  his  women.  Again  he  occasionaUy  soars  above 
himself^  and  in  such  works  as  he  himself  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  which  were  afterwards  re-touched  and  animated, 
as  it  were,  by  Cassana,  the  Genoese,  he  shines  as  a  great  por- 
trait-painter, and  a  very  powerful  colourist.  In  the  ^  Guida" 
of  Zanetti,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Giovanni  and  Ste&no 
Bambini,  two  of  his  sons,  and  most  probably  his  pupils,  though 
from  the  same,  and  from  another  more  extensive  work,  where 

*  Pather  Federici  mentions  also  his  son  Gio.  Batista,  citing  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  his  at  Sorigo,  and  adds,  that  he  would  have  become  celflbrated 
had  he  not  preferred  the  ease  permitted  him  by  a  handsome  fortwie  t» 
the  glory  of  a  great  painter. 
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he  makes  no  mention  of  them,  we  can  gather  that  they  were 
hdid  in  yery  sniall  esteem.  Girolamo  Brusaferro  and  Chsi^tano 
Zompini  were  also  his  pupils,  and  amhitious,  as  well,  of 
imitating  Bicci,  forming  a  kind  of  mixed  style  not  altogether 
destitute  of  originality.  Hie  second  of  these  lecdred  honour- 
able commissions  from  the  conrt  of  Spain,  in  which  he  disk 
played  a  rich  fond  of  imagiimtion,  and,  in  some  measure,  dis-^ 
tingoished  himself  by  his  engravings. 

Gregorio  Lazzarini  was  pupil  to  Rosa,  and  not  only  freed 
himself  £rom  the  sombre  sect,  bnt  rising  into  great  reputation, 
wholly  banished  it  from  the  Venetian  school,  of  which,  for 
accuracy  of  design,  he  might  be  pronounced  to  be  the  Raf^ 
&ello.  Whoever  contemplates  the  pictures  of  Lazzarini 
would,  at  first,  suppose  ho  must  have  received  his  education  at 
Bologna,  or  rather,  perhaps,  at  Rome.  Yet  he  never  left 
Yemc^,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  alone,  acquired  the 
esteem  of  the  most  learned  professors  in  the  art,  and  particu* 
larly  of  Maratta,  a  very  scrupulous  panegyrist  of  his  contem> 
poraries.  Thus  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  having 
occasion  to  apply  to  him  for  a  picture,  intended  to  ornament 
the  hall  of  the  Scrutinio,  he  declined  the  commission,  express-* 
ing  his  surprise  that  it  should  be  deemed  requisite  to  apply  to 
him  at  Rome,  while  they  had  Lazzarini  at  VeiRce.  And  the 
latter  artist  produced  a  piece  which  justified  the  judgment  of 
Maiatta,  representing  in  the  noblest  manner  the  triumphal 
memory  of  Morosini,  sumamed  by  the  Venetians  Pelopon- 
nesiaco,  which  adorns  the  aforementioned  halL  He  most  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  picture  of  San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani, 
pamted  for  the  patriarchal  church ;  perhaps  the  best  specimen 
in  oil  displayed  by  the  Venetian  school  during  this  period, 
whether  for  its  taste  of  composition,  its  elegance  of  contours, 
or  the  original  beauty  and  variety  of  its  countenances  and  its 
attitudes.  It  possesses,  likewise,  force  of  colouring,  in  which 
he  was  not  always  equally  successful.  In  snudl  figures  he 
was  extremely  graceful,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a 
choir  of  Santa  Caterina,  at  Vicenza,  where  he  executed  some 
very  beautiful  histories,  in  the  most  glowing  colours  imagin- 
able. The  last  altar-piece,  bearing  his  own  name,  was  com- 
pleted by  his  excellent  pupil,  Giuseppe  Gamerata,  who  in  this^ 
as  well  as  other  pieces  produced  for  churches,  pursued  the 
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flBme  career  as  his  master.  Another  of  Lassinni's  pnpilfl^ 
howerer,  SilTestro  Manaigo,  perseyered  in  an  opposite  oomBe, 
for  though  of  ^  fine  character,  he  was  too  rapid,  and  too  much 
of  a  mannerist. 

There  flonriihed,  likewise,  at  that  period,  two  artists  c£ 
Trevisi,  Franeesoo,  indnded  in  the  list  of  the  Roman  schocd, 
and  Angiolo  TreriiBaoi,  who,  hoih  by  birth  and  domicile,  most 
be  claimed  for  that  of  Yenice.  Fine  in  his  inventiye  jneoea^ 
as  we  gather  from  those  at  La  Oariti^  and  yarions  otbear 
chnrehes  in  the  cajntal,  he  was  still  more  celebrated  far  tiia 
portraits.  In  exercising  this  branch,  he  formed  a  style 
feonded  iqN>n  natmie,  not,  indeed,  sablime,  bnt  yeiy  adect, 
and  in  part  conformable  to  the  schools  then  in  yogae.  His 
pencil  displayed  diligence  and  research,  especiallj  in  lus 
management  of  the  chiaroscoro. 

Jaoopo  Amigoni  can  scarcely  be  justly  estimated  in  Yoiiee, 
where,  if  we  except  his  pictnre  of  the  Visitation  at  the  mooas- 
teiy  of  San  Filippo,  there  is  nothing  of  his  remaining  in  pub- 
lic in  his  best  manner ;  that  which  he  acquired  by  studying 
the  master-pieces  ei  the  Modish  school  in  Flanders.  It  was 
there  that  his  genius,  naturally  fertile  and  animated,  uniting 
with  fiicility  qualities  of  grandeur  and  of  beauty,  and  spaing 
upon  the  fineh;  subject  for  copious  histories,  idso  discovered 
the  kind  of  colouring  he  had  in  yain  sought  for  at  Tenioa 
There,  too,  he  ^^achieyed  the  art  of  attaining,  by  force  oi 
shades,  eyen  to  pure  black,  which  colour  he  employed  to  pro- 
duce perfect  deamess,  without  injuring  the  beauty  of  his 
piece:"  thus  we  are  informed  by  Signor  Zanetti.  Had  he 
succeeded  in  giying  a  little  more  relief  to  his  pictures,  and 
employed  less  care  in  giying  brilliance  to  eyeiy  part  of  his 
composition,  he  would  haye  appeared  to  more  adyantage  ;  but 
only  in  the  eyes  of  good  judges,  as  the  multitude  could  not 
well  be  presented  with  any  tbing  more  calculated  to  enchant 
them  than  one  of  his  pictures.  Nor  was  it  without  reasoin 
that  his  Bbyle  was  so  much  applauded  throughout  England, 
C^rmany,  and  Spain,  in  which  last  country  he  died,  when 
painter  to  the  court,  in  1752.  Yanous  productions  of  his 
hand  are  to  be  met  with,  though  but  rarely,  in  possession  of 
priyate  fEuoiilies  in  Italy,  chiefly  consisting  of  little  historiee^ 
conyersations,  and  similar  pieces,  in  the  manner  of  the  Flemish 
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artists.  Of  ihe  Flemish,  I  say,  in  leqpeet  to  the  size,  not  the 
perfection  of  the  drawing,  this  artist  being  aocnstomed  to  alter 
his  tints  in  some  degree,  particnlarlj  in  the  shifting  hues,  to 
labonr  by  touching,  oft^i  leading  his  outline  undefined,  and  to 
raise  the  colour  so  as  to  produce  effisct  in  the  distance.  His 
pieces  upon  a  larger  scale  are  more  rare,  though  I  have  seen 
aeTeral  exhibiting  great  truth  in.  the  ezpressicai  of  counte- 
nance^ and  a  rich  flow  of  drapery,  in  possesnon  of  the  ceLe- 
brated  musician,  Faiinello,  at  Bdogna.  And  in  these  portraits 
the  musician  himself  always  appesued,  as  reosired  at  different 
oourts,  and  in  the  act  of  being  applauded  and  rewarded  by  the 
European  soyereigns. 

Qmmbatista  Pittoni,  though  less  generally  known  than  the 
preceding,  is  still  entitled  to  a  rank  among  &ie  first  artists  of 
his  age.  The  disciple  and  nej^ew  of  Francesco  Pittoni,  here 
mentioned,  rather  from  his  pupU's  merit  than  his  own,  he  sub- 
sequently became  attached  to  foreign  schools,  and  formed  a 
style  which  displays  scnne  noydty  in  the  warmth  of  its  colour- 
ing, and  in  a  certain  ^ictcmal  amenity  and  attraction  which 
prevail  throughout  the  whole.  He  cannot,  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  very  select,  but  he  is  in  general  correct,  polished,  and  intel- 
ligent in  .his  entire  compoaiticHi.  He  particularly  shone  in 
figures  smaller  than  the  1^ ;  and  the  galleries  in  the  Yenetian 
state  are  thus  by  no  means  scantily  furnished  with  his  his- 
tories ;  while  we  may  observe  of  his  altar-pieces  that  they 
seem  to  increase  in  beauty  in  pix)p<»tion  to  tJie  diminution  of 
their  size.  This  we  perceive  at  the  Santo  in  Padua,  where  he 
painted  in  competition  with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
Martyrdom  of  San  Bartolommeo,  which  he  coloured  upon  a 
small  canvas.  A  very  hasty  tourist  attributes  this  produc- 
tion to  the  pencil  of  Tiepolo,  whose  manner  is  altogelJier  dif- 
ferent. 

Gio.  Batista  Piazzetta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  artist  of 
as  sombre  a  cast  as  the  two  preceding  were  animated  and 
lively.  He  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  design,  either 
under  his  &.iher,  a  tolerably  skilful  statuary  in  wood,  or  under 
some  very  exact  naturalist;  and  in  his  early  attempts  he 
painted  in  a  free  and  open  style.  Afterwards  he  embraced  an 
opposite  manner,  and  employing  himself  with  Spagnuolo  at 
Idologna^  and  there  likewise  studying  Gnercino,  he  aimed  at 
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produdng  aa  effect  by  Btrong  contrasts  of  lights  and  shades, 
and  in  this  he  suoceeded.     He  had  long,  as  it  is  supposed,  ob- 
served the  effects  of  light  applied  to  statues  of  wood  and 
models  in  vrax ;  and  bj  this  he  was  enabled  to  draw,  with  con- 
siderable judgment  and  exact  precision,  the  several  parts  tiait 
are  comprehended  in  the  shadowing,  owing  to  which  art  his 
designs  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  his  works  repeatedly 
engraved  with  assiduity.   One  of  these,  placed  at  the  Domeiii- 
cani  delle  Zattere  was  engraved  by  the  celebrated  Bartolozzi ; 
another  by  his  school ;  that  is  to  say,  his  San  Filippo,  painted 
for  the  church  of  that  name  in  Yenice.     Many  were  engraved 
also  by  Pitteri,  by  Pelli,  and  by  Monaco,  besides  other  prints 
that  were  executed  in  Germany.     His  method  of  colouring, 
however,  diminished  in  a  great  measure  the  chief  merit  of  his 
pictures.     Thus  his  shades  having  increased  and  altered,  his 
lights  sunk,  his  tints  become  yellow,  there  remains  only  an 
inharmonious  and  unformed  mas%  which  the  venerators  of 
names,  indeed,  may  admire,  but  can  hardly  give  a  reason  why. 
Where  we  happen  to  meet  with  a  few  of  his  pictures  in  good 
preservation,  the  effect  is  altogether  so  novel  and  original  as  to 
make  a  strong  impression  at  first  sight,  more  especially  where 
the  subject  requires  a  terrific  expression,  as  that  of  his  behead- 
ing of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  prison,  produced  at  Padua,  a 
work  placed  in  competition  with  those  of  the  first  artists  in  the 
*  state,  and  at  that  period  esteemed  the  best  of  all.     Yet  if  we 
examine  him  more  narrowly,  he  will  not  &il  to  displease  us  by 
that  monotonous  and  mannered  colour  of  lakes  and  3rellows» 
and  by  that  rapidity  of  hand,  by  some  called  spirit,  though  to 
others  these  often  appear  neglect,  desirous  of  abandoning  its 
labour  before  it  is  complete. 

Piazzetta  could  hardly  boast  strength  enough  to  deal  witii 
pictures  abounding  with  figures,  and  having  received  a  com- 
mission £rom  a  Yenetian  noble  to  represent  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  he  spent  many  years  in  conducting  it  In  his  altar- 
pieces  and  other  sacred  subjects  he  produced  a  pleasing  effect 
from  the  spirit  of  devotion,-  but  never  for  the  dignity  he  dis- 
played in  them.  Duly  estimating  his  own  ability,  he  was 
more  desirous  of  painting  busts  and  heads  for  pictures  adapted 
for  private  rooms  than  any  other  subjects.  In  his  caricatures 
he  succeeded  admirably,  several  of  which  in  possession  of  the 
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Leopard!  d'Osimo  would  excite  the  risible  mnscles  of  a 
ssed  enemy  to  mirtli.  At  one  period  this  artist  had  a 
number  of  foUowere,  a  &shion  nevertheless  that  soon 
1.  Francesco  Polazzo,  a  good  painter,  but  a  better  re- 
'  of  andent  pictures,  somewhat  softened  down  the  style 
azzetta  with  that  of  Bicci.  Domenico  Maggiotto  idao 
^red  it  in  his  Mirade  of  San  Spiridione,  and  in  his  other 
3  engraved  at  Yenioe  and  in  Germany.  Various  artists 
is  school  in  the  same  way  gave  softness  to  his  manner  by 
ing  other  models.  Perhaps  the  one  most  addicted  to  hit 
)d  was  Marinetti,  from  the  name  of  his  native  place  more 
only  called  Chiozzotto. 

e  last  of  the  Venetian  artists  who  procured  for  himself  a 
reputation  in  Europe,  was  Gio.  Batista  Tiepolo,  so  ire- 
ly  commended  by  Algarotti.  He  was  honoured  likewise 
B,  poetical  eulogy  by  the  Ab.  Bettinelli,  and  became  oele- 
i  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  where  he  died 
3r  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Pupil  to  Lazzarini,  whose 
»rate  and  cautious  style  served  to  curb  his  too  great 
th  and  rapidity,  he  subsequently  studied  Piazzetta,  ani- 
g  and  enlivening  as  it  were  his  manner,  as  he  appears  to 
done  in  his  picture  of  the  Shipwreck  of  San  Satire  at 
Lmbrogio  in  Milan.  He  next  became  an  assiduous  imi* 
of  Paul  Veronese,  whom,  though  .inferior  to  him  in  the 
f  his  heads,  he  very  nearly  approached  in  his  folds  and 
flouring.  From  the  engravings  also  of  Albert  Durer, 
torehouse  of  copious  composers,  he  derived  no  little  ad- 
^e.  Nor  did  he  at  any  time  abandon  the  study  of  nature 
lerving  all  the  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  con- 
of  c61our  best  adapted  to  produce  effect.  In  this  branch 
needed  admirably,  particularly  in  his  works  in  fresco,  for 
I  he  appears  to  have  been  endued  by  nature  with  prompt- 
rapidity,  and  fjBicility  in  great  compositions.  While 
)  were  accustomed  to  display  the  most  vivid  colours,  he 
kvailed  himself  in  his  frescos  of  what  are  termed  low  and 
'  colours ;  and  by  harmonizing  them  with  others  of  a 
on  kind,  but  more  clear  and  beautiful,  he  produced  a 
s  of  effect  in  his  frescos,  a  beauty,  a  sunlike  radiance, 
aJlcd,  perhaps,  by  any  other  artist.  Of  this  the  grand 
belonging  to  the  Teresiani  in  Venice  presents  a  fine  ape- 
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cimeD.  He  has  there  represented  the  Santa  Gasa,  accompa- 
nied  by  nnmeroas  groups  of  angels  finely  foreshortened  and 
Taried,  surrounded  by  a  field  of  light  that  appears  to  rise  into 
the  firmament  Such  an  artist  would  hare  been  truly  great, 
had  he,  in  works  upon  this  scale,  succeeded  in  obserying  equal 
correctness  in  every  part ;  in  the  whole  he  always  produces  an 
agreeable  effect  He  appears  more  correct  and  careful  in  his 
oO-pieces,  which  we  find  dispersed  throughout  the  metrop<^- 
tan  city  as  well  as  the  state.  At  San  Antomo  in  Pkdua  we 
meet  with  his  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Agatha^  a  ^ctnre  alluded 
to  by  Algarotti  as  a  very  rare  example  of  fine  expression,  at 
once  uniting  that  of  terror  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  of 
joy  for  the  glory  of  beatitude  in  yiew.  Many  other  beantiee 
are  remarked  by  Bossetti  in  this  picture^  wMch  he  adnata^ 
howeyer  deeply  interested  in  defen^ng  it  from  eyeiy  impat»- 
tion  cast  upon  it  by  Cochin,  is  not  altogether  perfect  in  p(«nt 
(^design. 

In  the  list  of  his  disciples  we  find  the  nameof  JPabio  Canale^ 
mentioned  with  honour  in  the  work  so  often  cited,  £pom  the 
pen  of  Zanetti ;  and  to  such  of  his  pictures  as  he  mentions  we 
may  add  those  he  produced  in  Palaeso  Zen  at  the  Frari,  and 
in  that  of  the  Priuli  at  the  bridge  of  the  Miglio.  To  this 
artist  we  might  join  a  few  others  of  this  last  age,  recorded  la 
the  Guide  to  Venice,. the  same  that  was  published  by  Zanetti 
in  1733,  and  some  of  whom  are  likewise  mentioned  in  the 
'^  Pittura  Yenetiana^''  where,  beginning  at  p.  470,  he  gave  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  such  of  the  mend>ers  of  that  esti* 
mable  academy,  as  were  then  aliye,  and  soauo  of  whom  are 
still  in  existence.  But  whoeyer  is  deMrons  of  cultiyating  an 
acquaintance  with  them  and  with  their  works  which  are  in 
possession  of  the  public,  may  consult  the  aboye  books  as  well 
as  some  of  the  more  recent  Guides  of  the  city,  which  haye 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  appear.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  Signer  Alessandro  Longhi  has  presented  us  with  the  por- 
traits and  die  Elogj  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  modmu^ 
in  the  year  1762,  and  this  work  also  may  supply  what  mj 
fareyity  or  my  silence  has  omitted  or  compressed. 

Proceeding  in  the  next  place  from  Yenice  to  the  citaoa  of 
the  state,  we  shall  find  that  these  also  haye  produced  many 
memorable  artists.    The  Fiiuli  will  occupy  but  little  of  wa 
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attention,  as  it  boasts  few  masters,  and  none  of  them  distin- 
guished for  their  figures.     Fio  Eabio  Paolini,  a  native  of 
IJdine,  studied  at  R^e^  where  he  produoed  in  fresco  his  San 
Carlo,  which  adorns  the  Oorso,  and  became  an  associate  of 
^e  academy  there  in  1678.     Eetuming  thence  into  his  own 
country,  he  painted  several  altar-pieoes  and  other  minor  pic- 
tores,  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 
followers  of  Cortona.     Gioseppe  Cosattini,  bom  at  the  same 
place,  and  canon  of  Aqniieja,  devoted  himself  to  the  same 
pursuit,  and  rose  into  so  much  estimation  as  to  be  declared 
painter  to  the  imperial  court     He  particulaily  distinguished 
himself  by  his  picture  of  San  Filippo  preparing  to  oelebxate 
mass,  painted  for  the  Oongr^ation  of  IJdine  ;  the  work  of  a 
xeal  artist,  not  of  a  dilettante,  as  he  appears  in  some  other  of 
kis  paintings.     Pietro  Yenier,  a  disciple  of  the  Yeaetian 
aitiflts,  displayed  some  merit  in  his  oil-pieces,  not  nnoomnum 
at  Udine ;  and  more  in  his  frescos  in  the  ceiling  of  the  dmrch 
of  San  Jaeopo,  where  he  appears  to  great  advantage.     Bat 
^le  best  painter  of  ^scos  in  these  latter  times,  amongst  his 
countrymen,  was  Giulio  Qnaglia,  a  natiTe  ci  Oomo.     from 
his  age  and  style  I  should  BUiq>ect  that  he  belonged  to  the 
school  of  the  Recchi,  although  his  design  is  less  finished  than 
^lat  of   Gio.  Batista  Becchi,  the  head  of  that  funily  of 
painters.      It  would  appear  that  he  visited  Friuli  young, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  there  he  conducted 
works,  for  the  most  part,  in  fresco,  to  an  amount  that  almost 
defies  enumeration.     His  histories  of  our  Saviour's  Passion, 
ornamenting  the  chapel  of  the  Monte  di  Piet^  at  Udine,  aie 
Iwld  in  high  estimation,  although  he  conducted  works  upon  a 
nuch  larger  scale,  for  varioas  halls  of  many  noble  fEumlies, 
in  ail  which  we  trace  a  fecundity  of  ideas,  a  dec]8io&  of 
pencil,  a  power  fer  vast  compositions,  sufficient  to  have  distin- 
gnisbed  him  in  his  age  not  only  in  the  limits  of  Como  but  at 
Milan.     I  omit  the  names  of  those  professors  of  tiie  art  who 
merely  designed  without  colouring,  or  who  never  attained  to 
mature  age ;  and  those  of  a  few  others  I  hav«  to  rewrve  for 
foT^gn  schools,  and  fer  different  branches  of  painting. 

Proceeding  towards  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  I  meet  witii  an 
artist's  name  that  has  been  claimed  by  different  eohools  of 
Italy^  according  to  the  place  in  which  he  painted,  or  studied. 
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or  gave  instractions  in  the  art.  For  this  reason  I  hare 
judged  it  best  to  speak  of  him  as  connected  with  his  natiTe 
place,  which  boasts  a  sufficient  number  of  his  works.  This 
artist  is  Sebastiano  Ricci,  which  the  Yenetaans  write  Biui, 
-one  who  can  be  reckoned  second  to  none  among  the  professors 
of  our  own  epoch,  in  point  of  genius  for  the  art,  and  the 
taste  and  norelty  of  his  style.  He  was  bom  in  Cividal  di 
Belluno^  educated,  as  we  have  observed,  by  Cervelli  at  Yenioe^ 
and  afterwards  conducted  by  his  master  into  MUan ;  he  there 
acquired,  both  from  him  and  from  Lisandrino,  every  thing 
that  was  of  importance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Thence  he  went  to  study  at  Bologna  and  at  Venice,  subse* 
•qoently  transferring  his  residence  to  Eome  and  Florence. 
Lastly  he  made  the  tour  of  all  Italy,  employing  his  pencil 
wherever  he  received  commissions,  at  any  price.  Ebiving 
4icquired  reputation,  and  being  invited  by  different  potentatesi 
he  passed  into  Germany,  England,  and  Flanders,  in  which  last 
country  he  perfected  his  style  of  colouring,  which  had  been 
always  very  pleasing  and  spirited,  even  in  his  first  attempts. 
From  his  acquaintance  with  such  a  variety  of  schools,  he 
stored  his  mind  with  fine  images,  and  by  dint  of  copying 
many  models,  his  hand  became  practised  in  different  styles. 
In  common  with  Giordano  he  possessed  the  art  of  imitating 
every  manner ;  some  of  his  pictures  in  the  style  of  Bassano 
and  of  Paul,  continuing  yet  to  impose  upon  less  skilful  judges, 
as  in  the  instance  of  one  of  his  Madonnas  at  Dresden,  for 
some  time  attributed  to  Correggio.  The  chief  advantage  he 
-derived  from  his  travels  was,  that  on  having  occa^sion  to 
represent  any  subject,  he  was  enabled  to  recollect  the  manner 
in  which  different  masters  might  have  treated  it,  availing 
himself  of  it  without  plagiarism  accordingly.  Thus  the  Ad<H 
ration  of  the  Apostles  at  the  Last  Supper,  a  piece  adorning 
the  church  of  Santa  Giustina  at  Padua,  betrays  many  points 
^of  resemblance  to  the  painting  on  the  cupola  of  San  Giovaimi 
•at  Parma,  while  his  San  Gregorio  at  San  Alessandro,  id  Ber- 
gamo, recoils  to  mind  one  by  Guercino,  executed  at  Bologna. 
The  same  method  he  observed  in  his  scriptural  histories,  pro- 
duced for  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  which  are  preferred  to 
rany  others  be  conducted  in  Venice,  or  perhaps  in  any  oiher 
jtarts,  and  which  frequently  present  us  with  fine  imitations^ 
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bnt  never  with  plagiarisms.     He  did  not  early  acquire  a  good 
knowledge  of  design,  but  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  tins 
object,  which  he  cultivated  with  extreme  assiduity  in  the 
academies,  even  in  mature  age.     The  forms  of  his  figures  are 
composed  with  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace,  like  those  of  Paul 
Veronese;  the  attitudes  are  more  than  usually  natural,  prompt, 
and  varied,  and  the  composition  appears  to  have  been  managed 
with  truth  and  with  good  sense.     Although  rapid  in  the 
handling,  he  did  not  abuse  his  celerity  of  hand,  as  so  many 
artists  have  been  known  to  do.     His  figures  are  accurately 
designed,  and  appear  starting  from  the  canvajs,  most  frequently 
coloured  with  a  very  beautiful  azure,  in  which  they  shine 
conspicuous  over  all.     Such  pieces  as  he  conducted  in  fresco 
tstill  preserve  the  native  freshness  of  their  tints ;  while  some 
of  his  others  seem  to  have  suffered,  owing  to  the  badness  of 
the  grounds,  or  of  the  body  of  colour,  which  was  weaker  in 
the  hkier  than  in  the  earliest  Venetian  artists.     The  amenity 
of  Ricci's  style  soon  procured  for  him  disciples,  in  the  list  of 
whom  Marco,  his  nephew,  greatly  distinguished  himself  and 
subsequently  devoting  himself  to  the  composition  of  landscape, 
he  accompanied  his  master  upon  his  travels,  employing  himself 
a  good  deal  both  at  Paris  and  in  London.     Gaspare  Diziani, 
his  fellow-countryman,  was  an  artist  who  excelled  in  his 
facility  of  painting  large  theatrical  works,  and  in  that  line 
was  employed  in  Germany.   He  was,  moreover,  a  veiy  pleas* 
ittg  composer  of  pictures  for  private  ornament,  several  of 
which  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  collections  of  the  Signori 
Silvestri  and  the  Signori  Casalini  at  Eovigo.    Francesco  Fon- 
tebasBO,  a  pupil  also  of  Bastiano,  succeeded,  notwithstanding 
some  degree  of  crudeness,  in  acquiring  a  celebrity  in  his  day, 
both  in  Venice  and  tiie  adjacent  cities. 

In  the  Guide  of  Padua  Roasetti  includes,  in  the  list  of  its 
painters,  Antonio  Pellegrini,  as  being  the  son  of  one  of  its 
dti^nsy  who  had  established  himseli^  however,  at  Venice, 
where  Antonio  was  bom.  And  the  Venetians,  indeed,  may 
concede  him  to  that  city  without  much  sacrifice  of  fame. 
For  the  surprising  success  he  met  with  in  some  of  the  most 
civilised  kingdoms  of  Europe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  art,  and  to  the  lively  and  mannered  style  he 
assumed,  which  found  a  welcome  reception  in  all  parts.     He 
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tuny  be  pronounced  an  artist  of  some  ingenuity,  facility,  and 
spn^tly  conception ;  but  be  Tras  bj  no  means  well  grounded 
in  tbe  art;  and  be  expressed  bis  ideas  witb  so  little  deci- 
sion, tbat  tbe  objects  wbicb  be  represents  sometimes  appear 
to  float  in  a  kind  of  baif-ezistenoe  between  visible  and  invi- 
sible. He  was  so  very  superficial  a  colourist,  tbat  even  in  bis 
own  times  it  was  said  bia  productions  would  not  continue  to 
last  during  a  balf-century.  And,  in  tmtb,  tbose  I  bave  seen 
at  Venice  and  at  Padua  are  already  become  extremely  pallid ; 
wbile  SDcb  as  he  executed  at  Paris  will,  doubtiess,  be  in  the 
same  state.  Yet  in  tbat  city  be  obtained  a  large  sum  in  the 
year  1720,  for  merely  painting  a  frieze  in  tbe  celebrated  ball 
of  tbe  Mississippi,  which  be  executed  in  about  three  months. 
His  best  work  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  at  San  Moise,  oon^ 
sisting  of  the  Serpent  of  Bronze,  erected  by  Moses  in  the 
Desert ;  no  other  equal  to  it  having  issued  from  bis  studio. 

As  the  preceding  one  is  considered  the  last  of  tbe  Padoan 
artists  of  any  note,  we  may  mention,  as  the  last  among  those 
of  Bergamo,  at  least  of  any  merit  in  composition,  Autonio 
ZifronS,  or  Cifrondi,  pupil  to  Franceschini.  Indeed  he 
greatly  resembled  tbe  former  in  his  natural  bias  for  the  art, 
in  an  imagination  adapted  for  great  compositions,  in  fac»lilj 
and  rapdity  of  band,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  dash  off  a  picture 
in  two  hours.  He  likewise  passed  into  France,  tiiough 
without  meeting  with  success,  and  then  resided  in  his  native 
place,  employing  himself  for  tbose  churches  that  are  adorned 
witb  so  many  of  bis  pictures,  few  of  which  are  free  hem 
errors  of  over-haste  and  carelessness.  Thus  be  did  not  scruple 
at  the  church  of  S.  Spirito,  to  place  near  his  picture  of  a  Nob- 
data,  conducted  in  bis  best  style,  three  other  historical  pieces 
of  quite  an  opposite  character.  We  meet  with  bis  name  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  in  tbe  ^^  Lettere  Pittoriche,"  with  much 
commendation.  Several  other  artists,  whose  names  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Tassi  and  bis  continuator,  are  known  to  have 
flourished  at  the  same  period.  Nor  ought  we,  by  any  m«uu^ 
here  to  omit  tbat  of  Yittore  Ghishuidi,  who  though  little 
skilled  in  works  of  invention,  3ret  in  bis  portraits,  and  sone 
of  bis  heads,  in  the  way  of  capricci,  has  almost  equalled  in 
our  own  times  the  excellence  of  the  ancients.  He  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  by  Bombelli,  and  by  dint  of  veiy  assiduous 
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study,  partioolarly  in  the  heads  of  Titian,  in  order  to  deve- 
lope  his  whole  artifice,  he  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
is  truly  emrprising.  Whatever  can  be  esteemed  most  de- 
sirable in  a  portrait-painter,  such  as  lirely  features,  natural 
fleshes,  imitations  of  the  most  varied  drapery,  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction in  dresses ;  these  constitute  a  portion  of  his  merits. 
The  Carrara  collection,  above  any  other,  may  boast  of  several, 
distinct  both  in  point  of  age  and  costume ;  and  though  sur- 
rounded by  very  select  pictures  from  every  school,  and  though 
mere  portraits,  they  fiftil  not  to  attract  and  surprise  us.  Less 
celebrated  than  many  others,  he  is  nevertheless  an  artist 
whose  productions  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  palace.  One 
more  generally  known,  however,  is  Bartolommeo  Nazsari, 
pnpil  to  Trevisani  in  Venice,  and  afterwards  under  Lnti,  and 
the  other  Trevisani,  he  perfected  himself  at  Rome.  Finally 
he  established  himself  at  Venice,  though  he  continued  to  visit 
various  capitals,  both  of  Italy  and  of  Germany,  invariably 
extolled,  as  well  for  his  portraits  of  princes  and  of  their  cour- 
tieis,  as  for  his  heads  of  old  men  and  youths,  drawn  from  life, 
very  fancifully  dressed  and  ornamented. 

Fietro  Avogadro  was  a  Brescian,  and  the  scholar  of  Ghiti, 
who  adopted  the  models  of  Bologna,  imitating  them  without 
affectation,  and  adding  some  mixture  of  Venetian  colour,  more 
particularly  in  his  ruddier  fleshes.  The  contours  of  his  figures 
ue  correct,  hjs  diortenings  pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  his 
eompositions  very  judicious ;  the  whole  expressing  great  har- 
mony and  beauty.  Next  to  the  three  leading  artists  of  this 
city,  he  is  entitled  to  the  fourth  place,  at  least  in  the  esteem 
of  many.  Perhaps  his  master-piece  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
of  San  Qinseppe,  representing  the  Martyrdom  of  the  saints 
Crispino  and  Crispiniano.  Andrew  Toresani  was  also  a 
Brescian,  who  flourished  at  the  same  period;  excellent  in 
design,  with  which  he  ornamented  the  cities  of  Venice  and 
Milan  more  than  his  native  place.  His  chief  merit,  however, 
lay  in  an  inferior  branch,  that  of  painting  animals,  sea-views, 
and  landscapes  in  the  Titian  manner,  often  accompanied  with 
figures  in  tolerably  good  taste. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  view  of  the  other  cities  of  the  state, 
we  must  dwell  some  little  while  on  that  of  Verona,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  the  present  time,  has 
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enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  reputation.  Though  rava.ged  by  the 
plague,  we  have  already  seen  how  it  again  flourished,  with  the 
aid  of  other  Italian  schools,  to  which  we  might  add  that  of 
the  French,  inasmuch  as  Louis  Dorigny,  a  Parisian,  and  pupil 
of  Le  Brun,  arriving  in  Italy  at  an  early  age,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Roman  and  Venetian  models.  He  established 
himself  at  Verona,  where,  having  for  some  time  employed  his 
talents,  and  obtained  several  pupils,  he  died  in  the  year  1742. 
He  also  left  works  behind  him  in  Venice,  the  most  esteemed 
of  which  adorns  the  church  of  San  Silvestro,  as  well  a«  in 
other  cities,  both  of  the  state  and  of  all  Italy.  He  resided 
likewise  with  Prince  Eugene  in  Germany. 

There  was  another  foreigner,  who,  aliout  the  same  period^ 
became  a  resident  at  Verona.  His  name  was  Simone  Bren- 
tana,  a  Venetian,  well  versed  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
information  necessary  to  form  an  artist  He  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  assiduity  to  the  works  of  Tintoretto,  whom  he 
emulated  in  his  pictorial  enthusiasm,  which  scarcdy  pei^ 
mitted  him  to  bestow  sufficient  time  upon  the  oompletioa  of 
his  labours.  In  his  forms  and  colouring  he  partakes  of  the 
Roman  manner  of  his  time,  and  displays  something  extremely 
novel  and  original  in  his  compositions.  His  pictures  weie 
sought  after  to  adorn  the  galleries  of  sovereigns,  no  less  than 
£or  private  persons.  Several  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  cbuiches 
of  the  state,  and  in  that  of  S.  Sebastiano  at  Verona  is  one 
xepresenting  the  Titular  Saint,  well  drawn,  without  drapery, 
in  the  act  of  consummating  his  martyrdom,  while  an  angel  ii 
supporting  him  in  his  arms,  a  figure  both  in  aspect  and  in  at- 
titude extremely  graceful.  Girolamo  Ruggieri,  an  artist  bom 
at  Vicenza,  was  pupil  to  Comelio  Dusman  of  Amsterdam, 
and  having  establishe4  himself  at  Verona,  he  there  produced 
several  history-pieces,  landscapes,  and  battle-scenes,  in  the 
Flemish  style. 

Approaching  the  Veronese  artists  and  their  neighbonn^ 
some  of  them  will  be  found  to  have  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  whose  merits  deserve  to  be  here  recorded. 
One  of  these  is  Alessandro  Marchesini,  pupil  to  Cignani,  of 
whom  there  remains  little  exhibited  in  public  at  Venice,  and 
not  much  at  Verona.  He  chiefly  employed  himself  for  private 
persons,  with  fables  and  histories,  consisting  of  small  flgure% 
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in  wbicH  he  succeeded,  though  having  addicted  himself  to 
these  compositions  as  a  trade,  he  despatched  them  with  more 
facility  than  care.  In  similar  little  pieces  Francesco  Barbieri 
also  displayed  the  most  merit,  an  artist  called  il  Legnago,  from 
his  native  place.  An  imitator  of  Ricchi,  and  in  some  measure 
of  Carpioni,  he  displayed  great  pictorial  enthusiasm  in  eveiy 
kind  of  history,  in  capricci,  and  in  rural  views ;  but  he  was 
inferior  in  point  of  design,  having  applied  himself  to  it  too  late 
in  life. 

Antonio  Balestra  of  Yerona  was  at  first  devoted  to  a  mei^ 
cantile  life,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  after  studying  in 
Venice  under  Bellucci,  and  thence  passing  to  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  to  Rome,  under  Maratta,  he  selected  the  best  from 
every  school,  uniting  a  variety  of  beauties  in  a  style  of  his 
own,  which  partakes  least  of  all  of  the  Venetian.  He  is  an 
artist  of  judgment  and  high  finish,  well  versed  in  design,  of  a 
rapid  hand,  lively  and  animated,  but  always,  with  a  solidity 
of  talent  that  makes  us  respect  him.  He  taught  in  Veniee 
and  in  the  college  of  La  Caritil,  where  he  painted  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  while  he 
competes  equally  well  with  the  first  artists  of  his  time  in 
other  places.  Commissions  from  foreign  courts  and  the 
cities  of  the  state,  never  allowed  him  to  be  idle.  He  was 
particularly  employed  at  Padua  in  an  altar-piece  for  the 
church  del  Santo,  representing  Santa  Chiara.  He  painted 
also  a  good  deal  for  his  native  place ;  his  picture  of  Saa 
Vincenzo  at  the  Dominicans,*  being  one  of  the  finest  altar- 
pieces  he  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  best  preserved,  for 
his  method  of  colouring  with  boiled  oils  has  been  found  inju- 
rious to  manv  of  his  pieces.  Such  as  he  painted,  however,  in 
oil  less  boiled,  have  better  resisted  the  efiects  of  time.  Many 
of  these  figures  are  in  possession  of  the  Conti  Gazzola,  orna- 
menting one  of.  their  hidls,  and  in  particular  a  very  beautiful 
one  of  Mercury.  He  promoted  the  reputation  of  the  Vene- 
tian school,  both  by  his  lectures  and  example,  besides  afford- 

^  In  the  Guide  of  Verona,  of  which  I  ayailed  myself,  I  onlj  found  one 
picture  by  Rotari  in  the  refectory  at  Santa  Anastasia.  I  inquired  by 
whom  that  of  S;  Vincenzo,  which  appeared  extremely  beautiful,  was 
painted.  I  received,  for  answer,  that  it  was  by  Balestra,  but  it  is  m  ^t 
from  tiie  hand  of  Rotari,  and  engrared  by  Valesi. 
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ing  an  excellent  imitator  in  Gio.  Batista  Mariotti,  and  in  Lis 
pnpil  Ginseppe  Nogari,  a  painter  of  portraits,  as  well  as  of 
half4engt]i  figures,  held  in  much  esteem,  insomncb  as  to 
lecommend  him,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to  the  service  of 
the  court  of  Turin.  In  pieces  of  composition,  such  as  his 
San  Piero,  phiced  in  the  cathedral  of  Bassano,  he  appears  a 
respectable  artist,  and  somewhat  ambitious  of  reconcoling  his 
master's  style  with  that  of  Piazzetta.  Another  Yenetian  of 
the  name  of  Pietro  Longhi,  first  instructed  by  Balestra,  and 
afierwardis  by  Crespi,  aimed  at  pleasing  the  eye  in  collections, 
by  those  humorous  representations  of  masks,  of  conversa- 
zioni, landscapes,  &c.  which  we  find  in  various  noble  houses. 
Angelo  Yenturini,  also  a  Yenetian,  is  mentioned  in  the  Guida 
of  Zanetti,  for  his  paintings  in  the  church  of  Gesil  e  Maria^ 
of  which  he  adorned  the  ceiling,  and  various  portions  of  the 
wbU&  Another  pupil  of  Balestra's,  In  Yerona,  was  Carlo 
Solis,  who  approached  very  near  his  style,  more  particularly 
in  the  handling  of  his  colours.  He  prosecuted  his  first  studies 
in  Bologna,  under  Giuseppe  dal  Sole.  Some  of  his  pictures 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  state,  such  as  his 'San  Yincenzio,  . 
in  the  act  of  administering  to  the  sick  at  Bergamo,  a  piece 
finely  mellowed,  and  more  than  commonly  spirited.  An 
artist  named  Cavalcab6,  a  native  of  a  district  in  Roveredo, 
was  instructed  by  Balestra,  and  afterwards  by  Maratta.  In 
the  choir  of  the  Carmine  at  his  native  place,  he  left  behind 
him  a  very  beautiful  altar-piece,  representing  the  Holy  Simone 
Stoch,  with  four  lateral  pieces  of  great  merit.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  these  and  other  works  by  this  artist,  we 
may  refer  tiie  reader  to  his  life,  written  by  the  Cavalier 
Yannetti. 

The  whole  of  the  names,  however,  we  have  here  mentioned, 
scarcely  excepting  that  of  Balestra  himself,  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  talent  of  the  Conte  Pietro  RotarL  He 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  painter  to  her  court,  by  the 
empress  of  all.  the  Russias,  and  in  her  dominions  he  closed  the 
period  of  his  days.  This  very  elegant  artist,  having  devoted 
inany  years  to  the  art  of  design,  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
grace  of  feature,  a  delicacy  of  outline,  united  to  a  vivacity  of 
motion  and  expression,  and  to  a  natural  and  easy  mode  of 
drapery,  that  would  have  left  him  second  to  none  of  his  age, 
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had  he  possessed,  in  aa  equal  degree  of  perfeetion,  the  art  of 
colourmg.  But  his  productions  often  partajce  so  much  of  the 
chiarosouro,  or  at  least  of  a  strong  aflh-«olour,  as  to  render 
them  remarkable  among  alL  Some,  indeed,  hare  attributed 
this  defect  to  want  of  <deanies8  of  sight,  while  others  con- 
jecture it  muBt  hare  been  owing  to  his  long  practice  in  design, 
previous  to  his  attempting  colours,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
Polidoro  da  C^urayaggio  and  the  CayalierCalabrese  are  known 
to  have  failed  as  colourists,  falling  like  him  into  a  weak  and 
languid  tone.  The  education  he  received  ^m  Balestra  maj 
also  have  tended  to  produce  it,  as  both  he  and  the  disciples  of 
Haratta  were  somewhat  addicted  to  a  certain  duskiness  of 
tone,  which  we  may  particularly  observe  in  several  examples 
seen  at  Naples,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  Whaterer 
it  be  owing  to,  there  still  prevails  a  repose  and  harmony  in 
that  meiancholy  expression  of  his  colouring,  that  is  &r  &om 
impleasing,  in  particiilar  where  he  affords  somewhat  warmer 
touches  to  his  tints.  This  he  appears  to  haye  d(me  in  his 
picture  of  a  Nunziata  at  Guastalla,  in  that  of  San  Lodovico 
in  the  church  del  Santo  at  Padua,  and  in  a  Nativity  of  the 
Yirgm  at  San  Giovanni,  in  the  same  city.  This  last  specimen, 
indeed,  is  almost  unequalled  in  its  attractions,  and  seems  to 
anthorize  the  praises  bestowed  upon  Rotari  by  a  poet,  ^'  that 
he  resembled  his  fellow-citizen  Catullus  in  being  nursed  by  the 
Gh!aceB,''  a  e^pecies  of  eulogy  applicable  also  to  Balestra  and  to 
othi»  Veronese  artists. 

Santo  Prunati  was  contemporary  with  Marchesini  and 
Balestra,  and  after  receiving  the  instructions  of  Yoltolino  and 
Falderi  in  Verona,  he  attended  those  of  Loth  in  Venice. 
Better  to  acquire  superior  correctness  and  dignity  of  manner, 
he  next  proceeded  to  Bologna.  In  that  scho(d  he  found  the 
taste  in  colouring  that  he  wanted,  at  once  soft  and  natural. 
In  the  design,  and  in  the  expression  of  his  heads,  he  displays 
more  of  the  naturalist,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  any  of  those 
who  preceded  him.  He  was  engaged  also  for  larger  composi- 
tions, in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  both  in  his  own 
district  and  elsewhere,  and  left  behind  him  a  son  named 
Michelangelo,  who  pursued,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
feotsteps  of  his  father.  In  the  cathedral  of  Verona,  however, 
is  one  of  hie  pictures,  placed  near  the  San  Francesco  di  Sales 
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of  his  father,  which  serves  to  mark  the  wide  difference  that 
exists  between  them. 

In  the  same  school,  along  with  Michelangelo,  studied  Gio. 
Bettino  Cignaroli,  an  artist  instructed  also  .by  Balestta. 
Until  about  the  year  1770  he  ranked  among  the  first  of  his 
time,  receiving  very  flattering  invitations  from  foreign  courts, 
to  which  he  invariably  preferred  the  convenience  of  his  own 
house  and  country.  The  prices  he  was  in  the  habit  of  attach- 
ing to  his  works  were,  nevertheless,  those  of  a  court  painter; 
and  many  were  executed  for  the  principal  royal  galleries,  as 
well  as  for  the  cities  of  the  state,  and  those  of  other  parts  of 
Italy ;  but  which,  we  must  admit,  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
merit.  I  omit  his  paintings  in  fresco,  on  account  of  his  having 
abandoned  that  branch  of  the  art,  owing  to  his  state  of  health, 
while  yet  young,  though  not  until  he  had  afforded  specimens 
of  his  powers  in  the  noble  house  of  Labia  at  Venice,  during  a 
four  years'  residence  there.  It  is  his  pictures  in  oil  of  wludi 
we  here  speak,  and  to  which  he  owed  his  great  reputation. 
The  one  at  Pontremoli,  however,  representing,  as  it  is  said,  a 
San  Francesco  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  marks  of  Christ, 
and  extremely  well  executed,  I  have  not  seen.  His  San  Zorzi 
at  Pisa  stands  conspicuous  among  a  number  of  excellent 
pencils,  all  employed  in  the  ornament  of  that  single  cathediaL 
Perhaps  his  finest  is  his  Journey  into  Egypt,  seen  at  San 
Antonio  Abate  in  Parma.  In  this  he  has  represented  the 
Virgin  with  the  Holy  Child,  in  the  act  of  passing  a  narrow 
bridge,  while  S.  Joseph  appears  engaged  in  assisting  them  to 
cross  it  in  safety.  In  the  countenance  and  whole  action  of 
the  saint,  his  anxiety  for  them  is  strongly  depicted,  which  is 
beautifully  expressed  by  his  disregarding  a  part  of  his  mantle, 
fallen  from  his  shoulders  into  the  water  below,  an  image 
equally  skilful  and  natural  in  every  point  of  view.  The  rest 
of  the  picture  is  also  in  his  best  style.  The  angels  in  attend* 
ance,  the  Divine  Infant,  the  Holy  Virgin,  all  drawn,  as  he  so 
well  knew  how,  with  a  sedate  and  dignified  beauty,  in  the 
usual  manner  of  Maratta.  In  some  points,  indeed,  Cignaroli 
much  resembled  him ;  in  certain  attitudes,  in  a  peculiar  sobri- 
ety of  composition,  in  a  certain  choice  and  vicinity  of  ccdoun^ 
though  not  in  their  just  and  equal  tone.  His  fleshes,  too 
much  mannered  with  green,  in  a  few  places  touched  with  nif 
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render  his  colouring  less  agreeable  to  admirers  of  what  is 
true,  while  his  chiaroscuro^  sometimes  sought  for  beyond  the 
limits  of  nature,  is  apt  to  produce  an  effect  in  his  paintings, 
not  so  pleasing  to  the  judgment  as  to  the  eye.  He  often 
displays  novelty  in  the  individual  parts,  availing  himself  of 
architecture,  of  sea-views,  and  of  landscape,  in  a  manner 
above  conmion;  besides  introducing  into  his  compositions,  for 
the  most  part  of  a  scriptural  character,  the  playful  figures  of 
cherubim,  with  other  enlivening  incidents.  This  artist  was 
indisputably  possessed  of  a  fine  genius,  and  bom  in  times 
favourable  to  the  eminence  which  he  .enjoyed.  Memoirs  of 
him  wpre  collected  and  published  by  the  celebrated  Padre 
Bevilacqua  deU'  Oratorio  in  the  year  ITTl,  and  eulogies  were 
pronounced  upon  him  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  a  number 
of  literary  characters  connected  with  that  city,  so  highly 
polished  and  so  grateful  to  such  of  its  citizens  as  reflect  honour 
upon  their  native  place.  A  collection  of  these  was  subse« 
quenily  made,  and  put  forth  in  the  year  1772,  and  from  such 
l^ublications  it  would  appear  that  few  artists  had  received 
equal  honours,  during  their  lifetime,  from  the  great,  particu- 
larly from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  was  used  to  declare 
^'  tlubt  he  had  beheld  two  very  rare  sights  in  Yeronar-H>ne  the 
Amphitheatre,  and  the  other  the  most  celebrated  painter  in 
Europe/'  He  appears,  likewise,  to  have  been  an  artist  of 
great  learning,  as  well  as  fond  of  conversing  with  learned 
men;  he  was  acquainted  with  philosophical  systems,  wrote 
Tuscan  poetry,  relished  the  Roman  classics,  besides  producing 
treatises  on  his  own  art,  written  with  so  much  taste  and  sound 
judgment,  that  we  have  only  to  regret,  for  the  sake  of  the  art 
he  loved,  the  too  sparing  use  he  made  of  such  talents.  The 
academy,  on  which  he  bestowed  the  whole  of  his  works 
upon  Painting,  after  his  decease,  still  preserves  his  bust  along 
with  his  eulogy,  a  fsurther  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
liberality  of  his  country.  He  left  several  pupils,  among  whom 
Giandomenico,  his  brother,  produced  some  paintings  in  Ber- 
gamo that  have  been  commended  by  Pasta.  The  Padre  Felice 
Cignaroli,  Minore  Osservante,  is  an  artist  likewise  worthy  of 
mention.  He  painted  little,  and  his  master-piece  appears  in 
the  refectory  of  San  Bernardino,  his  convent  at  Yerona,  con- 
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siBting  of  a  Supper  at  Emmans,  in  wMcb,  though  less  studied, 
he  diq>lays  no  less  invention  than  his  brothers. 

Next  to  these,  who  escaped  oblivion  as  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Cignaroli,  an  artist  named  Giorgio  Anselmi  deserves 
best  to  be  put  upon  record,  and  in  particular  for  his  painting 
of  the  cupola  of  San  Andrea  at  Mantua,  ably  executed  in 
fresco  :  at  one  time  he  was  the  pupil  of  Balestra.  Marco 
Marcoht  was  an  almost  universal  artist,  rapid  in  his  labours, 
and  abundant  in  his  inventions,  though  I  am  unable  to  learn 
who  had  been  his  master.  Tiepolo  gave  instructions  to  Fran- 
cesco Lorenzi,  distinguished  both  for  his  frescos  and  his  oUs^ 
and  always  by  his  adherence  to  his  master's  example.  There 
aie  various  ceilings  painted  by  his  hand  in  Yerona,  and  Bres- 
cia presents  a  Holy  Family,  ail  of  which  display  an  able  artist, 
according  to  tiie  manner  of  the  age. 

In  inferior  branches  of  the  art,  there  flourished,  during  this 
period,  professors  of  much  repute.  The  art  of  drawing  in 
crayons  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  through  the  genius, 
of  a  distinguished  lady  of  the  name  of  Rosalba  Carriera,* 
whose  paintings  in  miniature  have  been  highly  commended  by 
Oriandi.  She  next  proceeded  to  the  use  of  oils,  but  finally 
devoted  her  talents  to  that  of  crayons.  So  great  was  her 
progress  in  this  branch,  that  her  specimens  in  point  of  force 
were  often  equal  to  oil-pieces.  They  were  in  much  request 
from  the  period  in  which  she  flourished,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
other  parts ;  nor  did  they  merely  plesse  by  their  clearness  and 
beauty  of  colouring,  but  were  remarkable  for  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  design  with  which  she  animated  every  thing  she 
drew.  Her  Madonnas  and  other  scriptural  subjects  at  once 
unite  elegance  and  majesty  of  manner,  while  her  portraits  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  value  without  losing  any  thing  of  their 
truth.  We  meet  with  another  excellent  portrait-paintress  in 
Niccola  Grassi,  pupil  to  Cassana,  of  Genoa,  and  a  rival  of 

*  Mdchiori  giyes  us  an  account  «f  this  lady's  maater,  not  ondfiflerriBg 
of  being  added  to  the  last  edition.  This  was  the  noble  Gio.  Antonio 
Lazzari,  a  Venetian,  who  had  talents  that  rivalled  those  of  Rosalba  in 
crayons,  had  not  his  natnral  timidity  proved  a  bar  to  his  fame.  In  paint- 
ing also  he  attempted  little  of  an  inventive  diaracter,  copying  much,  and 
more  particularly  from  Bassano,  with  great  success,  as  we  hove  observed 
at  page  205. 
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Eosalba.  Nor  was  slie  unequal  to  works  of  invention,  one  of  the 
most  extensiye  of  whicli  adonis  the  dmrch  of  6an  Valentino  in 
Udine,  where  she  painted  the  Assumption  in  the  oeiliag,  a  fine 
piece  on  the  large  altar,  and  drew  figures  for  other  pictures  of 
Tarioufi  saints  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Serviti.  Pietro 
XJberti,  son  of  Domenico,  an  artist  of  mediocrity,  is  cdebrated 
in  the  Gnida  of  Zanetti  for  his  portraits,  of  which  he  produced 
eight,  representing  the  Ayogadori  of  his  times,  for  tiie  Ato-: 
gaiia  or  court-house,  which  was  considered  a  yery  honourable 
commission,  bestowed  formerly  upon  Paolo  de'  Freschi,  Do- 
menico  Tintoretto,  Tinelli,  BombdUi,  artists  all  celebrated  in 
the  same  career.  Orlandi  bestows  great  commendation  upon 
Gio.  Batista  Caoziani  of  Yerona,  distinguished  likewise  in 
this  branch,  and  who,  on  being  banished  from  his  native  place 
for  an  act  of  homicide,  continued  to  exercise  it  with  success  in 
Bologna. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  landscapes  of  Pecchio  in 
Yerona,  though  the  fine  encomium  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Balestia,  in  one  of  hia  ^  Lettere  Pittoriche,"  leads  me  to  hold 
him  in  high  esteem.  In  the  adjacent  parts  at  Salb  app^ured 
Gio.  Batista  CimaroU,  a  pu|nl  of  Oalza,  who  was  much  admired, 
hoth  by  foreigners  and  natives  at  Yenice*  Among  landscape- 
pointers  I  find  in  several  galleries  the  name  of  Formentini,  the 
figures  of  whose  pieces  were  from  the  pencil  of  Marcheeini. 
D.  Giuseppe  Bonoelli  of  Bergamo  is  another  artist  who 
acquired  ruputation,  and  whose  virtues  procured  for  him,  from 
the  pen  of  Mazzoleni,  the  honour  of  a  life^  while  his  Eongular 
skill  in  depicting  nocturnal  confiagrations,  as  well  as  landscapes, 
induced  Celesti  to  add  figures  to  them.  In  Padua  the  land- 
scapes of  Marini  were  in  high  repute,  to  which  Brusaferro 
likewise  added  variety  with  fis  figures.  Still  more  than  these 
Luca  Carlevaris,  an  excellent  painter  of  landscape  at  Udine, 
rose  into  notice,  no  less  distinguished  also  by  his  perspectives 
and  sea- views.  Public  specimens  of  his  labours  still  remajn  at 
Venice,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  private  houses,  particu-* 
larly  in  possesion  of  the  Zenobri  family,  who  so  far  patronized 
his  talents  as  to  procure  for  him  the  name  of  Luca  di  CiL  Zeno- 
hrio.  To  him  succeeded  the  nephew  of  Sebastiano  Bicci, 
named  Marco,  who,  pursuing  the  safe  career  chalked  out  by 
Titian,  and  availing  himself  of  the  delightful  site  of  his  native 
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place  at  Bellnno,  became  one  of  the  ablest  laddseape-painters 
belonging  to  the  Yenetian  school.  It  would  be  no  exaggeia- 
tion  to  say  that  few  before  his  time  dislingaished  themselres 
with  equaJ  force  of  truth,  and  that  those  who  succeeded  him 
hare  neyer  equalled  him  in  this  respect.  In  order  to  estimate 
his  worth,  we  are  not  to  consult  such  landscapes  as  ho  painted 
for  sale  and  disposed  of  to  dealers;  nor  those  executed  in 
water-colours  upon  goat-skin,  which,  though  very  pleasing,  are 
wanting  in  solidity.  We  ought  to  consult  only  his  oil  produc- 
tions, conducted  with  hr  more  care,  and  more  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  England  than  in  Italy.  Indeed  he  had  a  much 
more  extended  taste  than  he  displayed  in  his  works.  The  two 
brother  artists  named  Yaleriano,  declared  that  he  had  afforded 
them  the  most  enlightened  yiews  of  the  art.  These  were 
Domenico,  a  painter  of  perspectives,  and  Giuseppe,  a  figure- 
painter,  both  employed  in  ornamenting  different  churdies,  and 
more  particularly  theatres,  in  Venice,  and  indeed  throughout 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Francesco  Zuccarelli  passed 
a  great  portion  of  his  life  in  the  city  of  Yenice,  an  artist  already 
recorded  by  us  among  the  Florentines,  and  by  whose  examjde 
Giuseppe  Zais  was  formed  as  a  landscape-painter,  being  {>arti- 
cularly  employed  in  that  branch  by  the  British  consul  Smith, 
a  distinguished  patron  of  youthful  genius  devoted  to  the  art. 
In  point  of  invention  he  was  more  varied  and  copious  than  his 
master,  but  inferior  to  him  in  the  mellowness  of  his  tints. 
He  had  acquired  from  Simonini,  who  also  resided  during  a 
long  period  at  Yenice,  the  art  of  painting  battle-pieces,  in 
which  he  shewed  equal  skill.  But  he  failed  to  sustain  either 
his  own  dignity  or  that  of  his  art,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
carelessness  and  dissipation,  he  died  a  common  mendicant  in 
the  hospital  of  Trevigi. 

Carlevaris  and  Ricci  are  names  likewise  highly  esteemed  in 
architectural  painting.  Several  specimens  of  this  are  to  be 
seen  in  possession  of  his  Excellency  Girolamo  Molin,  placed 
as  if  in  competition  with  each  other  in  one  of  the  halls.  If 
we  compare  them,  the  former  will  appear  somewhat  languid 
and  monotonous,  although .  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  an 
accurate  observer  of  perspective,  and  succeeds  in  harmonizing 
his  figures  well  with  the  picture.  The  latter,  however,  dis- 
plays more  strength,  partaking  of  the  erudite  taste  of  Yiviano, 
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wbile  the  figures  introduced  into  it  by  his  uncle  are  full  of 
pictorial  fire  and  attraction,  and  greatly  add  to  its  worth. 
But  both  of  these^  to  use  the  language  of  Dante,  were  after- 
wards caeciaii  di  nido^  driven  from  their  nest,  by  Antonio 
Canal,  more  generally  called  Oanaletto.  Sprung  from  a 
painter  of  theatres  of  the  name  of  Bernardo,  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  his  father,  attaining  to  a  noyelty  of  design,  and 
a  promptness  of  hand  in  this  branch,  that  were  afterwards  of 
great  use  to  him  in  painting  innumerable  smaller  pictures  for 
private  ornament.  Disgusted  with  his  first  profession,  he 
lemoyed  while  still  young  to  Rome,  where  he  wholly  devoted 
himself  to  drawing  views  from  nature,  and  in  particular  from 
ancient  ruins.  On  returning  into  Venice'  he  continued  in  like 
manner  to  take  views  of  that  city,  views  that  nature  and  art 
seem  to  have  vied,  with  each  other  in  rendering  the  most  novel 
and  magnificent  in  the  world.  A  great  part  be  drew  exactly 
as  he  saw  them,  a  pleasing  illusion  for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  were  never  so  fortunate  as  to  behold  the  Adriatic  Queen 
with  their  own  eyes.  He  moreover  composed  a  great  number 
of  inventive  pieces,  forming  a  graceful  union  of  the  modem 
and  the  antique,  of  truth  and  fancy  together.  Several  of 
these  he  produced  for  Algarotti;  but  the  most  novel  and 
instructive  of  any,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  production  in 
which  the  grand  bridge  of  Rialto,  designed  by  Palladio, 
instead  of  that  which  at  present  is  seen,  overlooks  the  great 
canal,  crowned  beyond  with  the  cathedral  of  Yicenza,  and 
Ihe  Palazzo  Chericato,  Palladio's  own  works,  along  with  other 
choice  edifices,  disposed  according  to  the  taste  of  that  learned 
writer,  who  has  so  much  contributed  to  improve  that  of  all 
Italy,  and  even  beyond  Italy  itself.  For  the  greater  correct- 
ness of  his  perspectives,  Oanaletto  made  use  of  the  optic 
camera,  though  he  obviated  its  defects,  especially  in  the  tints 
of  the  airs.  The  first  indeed  to  point  out  the  real  use  of  it, 
he  limited  it  only  to  what  was  calculated  to  afford  pleasure. 
He  aimed  at  producing  great  effect^  and  in  this  partakes  some* 
what  of  Tiepolo,  who  occasionally  introduced  figures  into  his 
pieces  for  him.  In  whatever  he  employs  his  pencil,  whether 
buildings,  waters,  clouds,  or  figures,  he  never  fails  to  impress 
them  with  a  vigorous  character,  always  viewing  objects  in 
their  most  favourable  aspect.     When  he  avails  himself  of  a 
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certain  pictorial  license,  he  does  it  with  caution,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  generality  of  spectators  consider  it  quite  natural, 
wHle  true  judges  only  are  sensihle  of  its  art,  an  art  ihat  he 
possessed  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 

His  nephew  and  pupil,  Bernardo  Bellotto,  approached  so 
nearly  to  his  style,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  their  respectiye 
pieces  are  distinguished.  He  also  visited  Rome,  though  when 
Orlandi  hestowed  his  encomiums  upon  him  in  his  work,  he 
was  at  Dresden,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  again  returned 
into  Italy.  Francesco  Guardi  was  recently  esteemed  a  second 
Canaletto,  his  views  of  Venice  having  attracted  the  admiration 
not  only  of  Italy  but  of  foreign  parts,  yet  with  such  persons 
alone  who  are  satisfied  with  the  spirit,  the  taste,  and  the  fine 
effect  which  he  invariably  studied;  as  in  other  points,  in 
accuracy  of  proportions,  and  in  judgment  as  regards  the  art, 
he  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  his  master.  Several  others 
likewise  excelled  in  this  species  of  painting,  whose  pictures  I 
saw  in  the  Algarotti  collection  and  in  other  places ;  such  as 
Jacopo  Marieschi,  who  was  also  a  good  figurist,  and  Antonio 
Yisentini,  whose  views  were  ornamented  with  the  figures  of 
Tiepolo  and  Zuccherelli.  Gio.  Colombini  of  Trevigi,  pupil  to 
Bastian  Ricci,  whose  Pecile  was  the  Dominican  convent  in 
that  place,  succeeded  in  his  perspectives  in  giving  illusion  to 
the  eye,  and  in  the  masterly  gradation  of  the  different  objects 
of  view.  The  figures  he  has  introduced  are  his  own,  though 
he  was  less  skilful  in  this  branch.  He  filled  that  place  with 
his  portraits,  introducing  another  family,  as  it  were,  of 
painted  Dominicans,  and  not  without  some  appearance  of 
caricature. 

In  other  minor  branches  of  the  art,  the  flowers  of  Domenico 
Levo  were  extremely  admired.  He  was  pupil  to  Felice  Bigi 
of  Parma,  who  opened  school  in  Verona.  To  his  we  may  add 
those  of  one  Caffi  and  a  few  other  natives,  though  the  most 
choice  collectors  pride  themselves  upon  the  specimens  of  Gsb- 
pero  Lopez,  a  Neapolitan.  Thus  at  least  he  subscribes  himself 
in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  in  possession  of  the  Conti 
Lecchi  at  Brescia,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  he  resided 
during  a  long  period.  About  the  middle  of  tiie  century  there 
appeared  one  of  his  imitators,  named  in  various  collections 
Duramano,  an  artist  somewhat  too  much  given  to  mannexiam. 
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Both  the  flowers  and  birds  of  Count  Giorgio  Durante  of 
Grescia  were  eagerly  sought  after,  no  less  on  account  of  their 
exact  imitation  of  the  life,  than  for  their  taste  of  compositioD, 
and  the  truly  beautiful  and  picturesque  attitudes  in  which  they 
^were  drawn.  They  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  beyond  Brescia, 
though  seyeral  noble  Venetian  families,  and  among  these  that 
of  Nani,  possess  a  few  specimens  ;  but  the  best,  perhaps, 
of  all  is  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  court  at  Turin.  The  name  of 
Ridolfo  Manzoni  is  distinguished  in  the  same  line  of  compo- 
sition ;  he  was  a  native  of  Castelfiranco,  and  several  of  his 
little  pictures  in  oil,  in  the  best  taste,  are  there  found  in  pos- 
session of  different  individuals.  But  he  derived  his  chief 
reputation,  as  well  as  profit,  from  his  miniature  productions. 
In  the  "  History  of  Painting  in  the  Frioul,"  we  meet  with  the 
name  of  another  artist,  Paolo  Paoletti,  a  native  of  Padua.  He 
passed  his  early  youth  in  Udine,  and  was  employed  for  many 
years  in  the  house  of  the  Conti  Gaiselli.  Although  more  par- 
ticularly celebrated  in  his  flowers,  he  drew  with  great  truth 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  herbs,  fishes,  and  game.  The  family  in 
which  he  was  domesticated  possesses  quite  a  museum  of  these 
rarities,  and  numerous  specimens  are  met  with  in  other  hands, 
l>oth  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Frioul.  In  his 
flower-paintings  he  is  compared  by  Altan  even  with  the  cele- 
brated Sogers,  an  extent  of  liberality  in  which  I  by  no  means 
agree.  • 

In  the  last  place  we  have  here  to  treat  of  an  art  that  received 
great  improvement  during  this  century  in  Venice, an  art  which, 
though  not  directed  to  the  increase  of  copies,  is  nevertheless 
of  some  importance  to  painting,  inasmuch  as  it  favours  the 
duration  of  ancient  productions,  by  adopting  the  most  judi- 
cious means  of  preserving  and  restoring  them.  Such  methods 
were  more  valuable  also  to  Venice  than  to  any  other  city,  its 
climate  being  particularly  unfavourable  to  paintings  in  oil, 
owing  to  the  salts  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated,  gra- 
dually eating  away  or  injuring  the  colours.  For  this  reason 
the  government  very  judiciously  appointed  a  number  of  artists 
to  inspect  the  public  exhibitions,  and  watch  over  the  preser- 
vation of  the  paintings  which  were  found  inclined  to  decay, 
restoring    them  without  incurring  the  risk,  as  it  sometimes 
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bappens,  of  a  new  one  being  sobstitated  for  an  ancient  speci- 
men. A  studio  for  this  purpose  was  opened  in  1778,  consist- 
ing of  a  large  saloon  at  tbe  Santi  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  super- 
intendence of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Peter  Edwards,  who  received  the  title  of  President.  The 
various  processes  adopted  in  the  restoration  of  each  specimen 
are  extremely  long  and  tedious,  and  executed  with  surprising 
accuracy ;  and  in  instances  where  the  picture  has  not  suffered 
too  greadj  from  the  effects  of  injury  or  time  (like  the 
S.  Lorenzo  of  Titian),  it  returns  with  renewed  youth  from  the 
studio,  calculated  to  survive  the  lapse  of  many  more  years. 

Other  equally  useful  methods  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Republic  for  the  preservation  of  the  fine  models  that  adorn  its 
churches,  in  order  that  they  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
sold  and  carried  away.  Hence  it  is  that  the  state,  even 
throughout  its  most  diminutive  districts  and  towns,  has  been 
enabled  to  preserve  so  many  valuable  paintings ;  while,  at  the 
4aame  time,  it  has  furnished  provision  for  its  youthful  artists^ 
best  calculated  to  fiEbcilitate  their  improvement.  During  seve- 
ral centuries  the  ancient  company  of  painters,  ennobled  by 
the  names  of  distinguished  pupils,  continued  to  flourish  ;  but 
there  was  still  wanting  the  sort  of  reputation  arising  from 
dignity  of  situation  and  establishment,  from  the  number  and 
assiduit)r  of  its  masters,  and  from  the  distribution  of  rewards. 
Since  the  year  }724  it  was  decreed^  and  confirmed  in  17^6, 
that  a  nu^^nificent  academy  should  be  erected,  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts,  *^  upon  the  plan,"  as  was  further  stated,  '^  of  the 
principal  institutions  in  Italy  and  throughout  Europe."  And 
it  forms  indeed  an  object  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  the  most 
aecomplished  foreigners,  to  behold  this  seat  of  art,  and  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  its  objects  and  pursuits.  These 
views  of  the  government  have  been  promoted  by  the  private 
individuals  of  that  most  splendid  body  of  nobility,  an  assem- 
bly in  whicb  the  Abate  Filippo  Farsetti  very  liberally  dis- 
tinguished himself,  by  presenting  the  institution  with  a  large 
collection  of  paintings,  and  casts  taken  from  the  finest  antique 
statues.  Theirsnccessors  have  displayed  the  same  kind  of  spirit, 
nor  did  they  merely  afford  students  access  to  the  study  of 
these  monuments ;  but  their  finest  productions,  in  every  year, 
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are  selected  according  to  the  juugment  of  public  professors, 
and  rewarded  with  all  the  ceremony  and  munificence  worthy 
of  such  an  institution. 

Nor  have  other  nobles  and  gentlemen  throughout  the  city 
and  the  state  of  Venice  been  wanting  in  liberality  towards 
young  artists  of  genius,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  they  have  completed  their 
education.  Few  contributions  indeea  confer  so  much  honour 
upon,  families  as  these ;  for  in  addition  to  the  merit  of  succouring 
a  fellow-creature  and  a  fellow-citizen,  there  are  thus  expec- 
tations to  be  indulged  that  some  genius  may  rise  up  capable 
of  conferring  honour  upon  the  arts,  and  perhaps  restoring  them 
to  their  ancient  merit.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  record 
various  instances  of  this  liberal  spirit ;  we  could  mention  a 
number  of  excellent  artists  who  express  their  gratitude  for 
the  kindness  of  their  patrons,  did  not  the  rule  we  have  laid 
down  for  ourselves  not  to  introduce  the  eulogies  of  living 
artists,  in  order  to  avoid  occasion  of  complaint  to  such  as  may 
be  omitted,  forbid  the  enumeration  of  them.  Still  I  may 
allude  to  an  instance  of  it  in  another  branch  of  the  art,  which 
is  very  generally  known,  and  this  is  the  generous  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  their  Excellencies  Falier  and  Zulian  to 
Antonio  Canova,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  encouragement  to 
which  Rome  and  Italy  are  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  such 
an  artist.  He  suffices  to  convince  us,  that  though  Fortune 
may  indeed  deprive  our  countiy  of  her  great  master-pieces 
of  art,  she  cannot  destroy  the  genius  capable  of  reproducing 
them. 
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BOOK    II. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  LOMBARD!. 


Aftsb  a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  progress  of  paint- 
ing in  Lombardy,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its  lustoiy 
onght  to  be  treated  and  arranged  in  a  manner  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  schools.     Indeed  tliose  of  Florenoe, 
of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Bologna,  may  be  almost  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  so  many  dramas,  in  which  there  oceors 
an  interchange  of  acts  and  scenes,  for  such  are  the  epochs  of 
each  school ;  and  there  is  also  a  change  of  actors,  for  snch  aie 
the  masters  of  each  new  period ;  but  the  unity  of  place,  whicli 
is  no  other  than  the  capital  city,  is  invariably  preserved  ; 
while  the  principal  actors,  and  as  it  were  protagonists  of  ihe 
story,  always  continue  in  action,  at  least  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple.    Every  capital,  it  is  true,  is  in  possession  of  its  own 
state,  and  in  that  ought  to  be  comprehended  the  varioiis  other 
cities,  and  the  revolutions  in  each ;  but  these  are  in  general  so 
nearly  connected  with  those  of  the  metropolis  as  to  be  easily 
reducible  to  the  same  leading  law,  either  because  the  state 
artists  have  acquired  the  art  in  the  principal  city,  or  because 
they  have  taught  it  there,  as  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  the  Venetian  school ;   while  the  few  who  wander 
out  of  the  usual  routine,  cannot  be  said  to  infringe  greatly 
upon  the  unity  of  the  school  and  the  succession  of  its  histories. 
But  it  happens  differently  in  the  history  of  Lombardy,  which, 
in  the  happier  periods  of  the  art,  being  divided  into  many 
more  districts  than  it  now  is,  possessed  in  each  state  a  school 
distinct  from  all  the  others ;  enumerated  also  distinct  eras  ; 
and  when  the  style  of  one  influenced  that  of  another,  such  a 
circumstance  occurred  neither  so  universally,  nor  so  near  in 
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regard  to  time,  as  to  admit  of  the  same  epoch  being  applied  to 
many  of  them.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  from  the  outset  of  this 
book,  I  renounce  the  received  manner  of  speaking  whidi 
would  mention  the  Lombard  school,  as  if  in  itself  consti- 
tuting one  school,  |n  such  a  way  as  to  be  compared  for  in- 
stance with  the  Venetian,  which  in  every  place  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  its  sovereign  masters ;  of  the  Bellini  first,  next 
of  Titian  and  his  noblest  contemporaries,  and  then  of  Pabna ; 
and  moreover  established  several  characteristics  of  design,  of 
colouring,  of  composition,  of  the  use  of  the  pencil,  so  as  easily 
to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  school.  But  in  that  which 
is  called  the  Lombard  the  case  is  otherwise.  For  its  founders, 
such  as  Lionardo,  Giulio,  the  Campi,  and  Oorreggio,  are  too 
widely  opposed  to  each  other  to  admit  of  being  brought  under 
one  standard  of  taste,  and  referred  to  the  same  epoch.  I  am 
aware  that  Correggio,  being  by  birth  a  Lombard,  and  the  origi- 
nator of  a  new  style  that  a^orded  an  example  to  many  artists 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  has  conferred  the  name  of  Lombard  schodi 
upon  the  followers  of  his  maxims ;  and  according  to  these 
characteristics  the  contours  were  to  be  drawn  round  and  full, 
the  countenance  warm  and  smiling,  the  union  of  the  colours 
strong  and  clear,  the  foreshortenings  frequent,  with  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  the  chiaroscuro.  But  the  school  thus  circum- 
scribed, where  shall  we  find  a  place  for  the  Mantuans,  the 
Milanese,  the  Cremonese,  and  the  many  others  who,  having 
been  bom,  and  having  flourished  in  Lombardy,  and  moreover 
being  the  tutors  of  a  long  extended  line,  justly  deserve  a  rank 
among  the  Lombards. 

From  such  considerations  I  have  judged  it  most  advisable 
to  treat  severally  of  each  school,  enlarging  upon  them  more  or 
less,  according  as  the  number  of  the  professors  and  the  infor- 
mation respecting  them  may  seem  to  render  it  requisite. 
For  the  accounts  of  some  of  these  schools  have  been  already 
separately  compiled ;  Zaist  having  treated  of  the  Cremonese 
painters,  and  Tiraboschi  of  the  Modenese ;  thus  conferring 
upon  artists  the  same  obligations  which  he  so  richly  conferred 
upon  the  literati  in  a  still  greater  work;  a  rare  writer,  for 
whose  loss  we  yet  indulge  a  mournful  recollection.  In  the 
rest  of  the  schools  I  shall  be  supplied  with  ample  materials 
from  Yasari,  from  Lomazzo,  and  the  Guides  of  the  cities, 

y2 
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besides  some  anthers  to  be  cited  when  requisite,  together  with 
my  own  observations  and  sources  of  information  borrowed 
from  different  places ;  whence  it  is  hoped  that  the  pictoric 
history  of  Lombardj,  the  least  known  amongst  all  the  schools 
of  Italy,  may  by  my  means  have  at  least  some  additional 
Ught  thrown  upon  it. 


L,  11^ .,,.  .M^^^Mga^p^i^ 
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MANTUAN  SCHOOL. 

EPOCH    I. 


Of  Mantegna  and  his  Successors. 

I  SHALL  first  commenee  with  Mantua,  from  which  there 
emanated  two  sister  schools,  those  of  Modena  and  of  Parma. 
Were  any  one  desirous  of  investigating  the  most  ancient 
remains  that  the  art  of  colouring  in  that  state  can  boast,  he 
might  record  the  celebrated  anthem  book,  still  preserred  at 
S,  Benedetto  at  Mantua,  a  gift  of  the  Countess  Matilda  to 
that  monastery,  which  being  founded  by  her  long  presenred 
her  remains,  transferred  during  the  late  century  into  the 
Vatican.  In  this  book,  shewn  me  by  the  learned  and  cour- 
teous Abbate  Man,  are  exhibited  several  little  histories  of  the 
life  and  death  of  the  Virgin,  which,  notwithstanding  the  baf- 
barous  period  in  which  they  were  produced,  display  some 
taste,  insomuch  that  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  any  work 
of  the  same  age  at  all  equal  to  it.  Upon  this  subject  it  may 
not  be  useless  to  observe,  that  in  ages  less  uncivilized,  and 
nearer  our  own,  the  art  of  miniature  was  practised  in  Mantua 
by  a  great  number  of  professors,  among  whom  is  Gio.  de 
Rossi,  who,  about  the  year  1455,  illustrated,  for  the  Duke 
Borso  of  Modena,  the  Bible  of  Este,  in  large  folio,  one  of  the 
rarest  specimens  of  that  distinguished  collection.  But  in 
regard  to  pictures,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  no  artist  who 
flonrished  in  that  place  previous  to  Mantegna ;  and  it  is  only 
some  anon3rmous  productions  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  that  can  be  mentioned  as  remaining  to  this 
day.  Of  the  former  age,  I  saw  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco, a  sepulchre,  erected  in  1303,  with  a  Madonna  among 
Torious  angels,  all  rude  and  disproportioned  figures,  though 
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coloured  with  sucli  strong  and  animated  tints  as  to  appear 
truly  surprising.  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  reviyal  of  painting 
in  Lombardy,  through  the  genius  of  its  natives,  might  be  fsdrl j 
proved  from  the  existence  of  this  monument,  as  its  age  is 
anterior  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Giotto,  scattered  through- 
out Italy ;  besides,  the  style  is  different  Of  the  fifteenth  I 
have  seen  another  Madonna  upon  |in  altar  likewise  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco ;  and  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  he  has  shewn 
that  the  art,  even  in  those  d«ys,  had  already  emerged  from  its 
infancy,  without  arriving  at  that  rank  to  which  the  great 
Andr^  Mantegna  conducted  it,  of  whom  we  have  twice 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  shortLj  U  the  course  of  this 
work ;  a  subject  which  we  now  resume,  and  shall  enlaige 
upon  more  fuUy. 

Although  the  honour  of  having  givoa  birth  to  Maategm 
can  no  longer,  as  formerly,  be  denied  io  Fftdaa,  Im  sehool  was^ 
uevertheless,  established  in  Mantua^  where,  ander  ^^le  anspieea 
of  Marchese  Lodovico  GU)nfiiga,  he  setded  with  his  family, 
idthout,  however^  ceasing  to  exert  his  iaients  elsewh^e,  and 
more  particularly  in  Rome.  The  chapel  which  he  painted  at 
the  desire  of  Innocent  VIII.  in  the  Yatiosn  still  exists,  ^loi^ 
injured  by  time  ;  and  it  is  dear  that  hi  the  imitation  of  tiie 
antique  constantly  pursued  by  him  ha  gteaUj  improred, 
through  the  number  of  examples  to  be  fooxid  throi^oiit  tbe 
^ity.  He  never  varied  his  mannex,  whidi  I  described  when 
I  treated  of  him  as  a  pupil  of  Squardbne  in  Padua ;  but  he 
still  continued  to  perfect  it.  Seveial  works  pzoduoed  dmii^ 
his  latter  years  are  yet  extant  at  Mantaia ,  axid  £ar  surpassing 
the  rest  is  his  picture  of  Victory,  painted  npon  canvas. 
Another  is  the  Virgin,  amidst  various  saints,  taaaxmg  whom 
9.  Michele  the  archangel,  and  S/  Maurixio,  are  seen  hokBi^ 
her  mantle,  which  is  i^^retched  over  IVanoeaco  Gh>nzaga  ;  he 
is  in  a  kneeling  posture,  while  the  Virgin  extends  her  liand 
over  him  in  sign  of  protection :  more  in  the  back-ground 
appear  the  two  patrons  of  the  city,  &  Andrea  and  S.  Longino^ 
and  the  infant  St  John  before  the  throne,  with  S.  Anna^  as 
is  supposed  at  least  by  Vasari  and  Ridolfi,  little  exact  in  thdr 
description  of  this  picture,  inasmuch  as.  the  rosary  held  in  her 
hand  distinguishes  her  for  the  princess,  consort  of  the  Mar- 
chese, kneelini^  at  her  husband's  side.     Mantoa^  p«rhape^ 
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boasts  no  other  specimen  equally  sought  after  and  admired  by 
strangers ;  and  though  produced  in  1495,  it  is  still  free,  in  a 
ooni^cuous  degree,  £rom  the  effects  of  three  ages,  which  it  has 
already  surviYed.  It  is  truly  wonderful  to  bdhold  carnations 
so  delicate^  coats  of  armour  so  glittering,  draperies  so  finely 
varied,  with  ornamental  fruits  still  so  fresh  and  dewy  to  the  eve. 
Each  separate  head  might  serve  as  a  school,  from  its  fine  cha- 
racter and  vivacity,  and  not  a  few  from  imitation  of  the  antique  ; 
while  the  design,  as  well  in  its  naked  as  in  its  dothed  parts, 
expresses  a  sc^tness  which  sufficiently  repels  the  too  general 
opinion^  that  the  stiff  style  and  that  of  Mantegna  are  much 
the  same  thing.  There  is  also  an  union  of  colours,  a  delicacy 
of  handl,  and  a  peculiar  grace,  that  to  me  appears  almost  the 
last  stage  of  the  art  towards  that  perfection  which  it  acquired 
from  Lioaardo.  His  works  upon  canvas  remind  us  or  that 
exqoiate  taste  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  by  Squarcione, 
who  supplied  him  with  pictures  of  the  same  kind  from  various 
places,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  above  specimen  discovers 
him  to  have  been  an  artist  who  spared  neither  his  colours  not 
his  time,  to  produce  works  that  might  satisfy  his  own  ideas^ 
as  well  as  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

His  great  master-piece,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Yaaari,  is  the  Triumph  of  Ossar,  represented  in 
different  pictures,  which,  becoming  the  prey  of  the  C^rmans 
in  the  sackage  of  the  dty,  were  finally  sent  into  England. 
They  belonged  to  a  great  haJl  in  the  palace  of  S.  Sebajstia^o, 
^^  which  was  completed,"  says  Equicola,  an  historian  of  his 
native  place,  ^by  Lorenzo  Costa,  an  excellent  artist,  who 
added  to  it&Jl  that  pomp  which  used  to  attend  upon  a  triumph, 
besides  the  spectators  before  wanting."  But  these  pictures 
having  perished,  there  yet  remain  other  considerable  tp^tcp 
from  the  works  of  Andrea,  in  a  saloon  of  the  castle,  entitled 
by  Ridolfi  the  Camera  degli  Sposi.  We  there  behold  copious 
productions  executed  in  fresco,  and  among  them  several  por- 
traits of  the  Gonzaga  family,  still  in  good  preservation ;  and 
some  genii  drawn  over  a  door-way,  so  joyous,  animated,  and 
aiiy,  that  nothing  can  be  supposed  to  surpass  them.  Among 
collections  of  art  we  more  rarely  meet  with  specimens  of  him 
than  is  really  believed,  his  genuine  hand  being  recognised,  not 
only  by  its  lightness,  by  its  rectilinear  folds,  or  by  its  yellowish 
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landscape,  spread  with  certain  minute  and  broken  stones ;  bat 
by  the  skill  of  its  design  and  the  delicacy  of  its  pen<3il.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  produced  many  pictures  for  private 
exhibition,  engaged  as  he  was  in  works  of  greater  magnitade, 
and  upon  many  engravings.  More  than  fifty  of  these  last 
have  been  enumerated,  for  the  chief  part  abounding  with 
figures  ;  labours  which  must  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
„bis  beat  time.  But  there  are  some  persons,  as  I  have  obseryed 
(roL  i*  p.  116),  who  would  considerably  reduce  this  number, 
whether  correctly  or  not  posterity  will,  perhaps,  ascertain. 

The  style  of  Andrea  greatly  influenced  that  of  his  age,  and 
imitations  of.it  are  to  be  seen  even  beyond  his  school,  which 
was  extremely  ilourishing  in  Mantua.  We  enumerate  among 
his  most  distinguished  disciples  Francesco,  and  one  of  his 
other  sons.  There  is  a  paper  yet  extant,  in  which  they 
undertake  to  complete  the  chamber  of  the  castle  just  alluded 
to,  of  which  their  father,  Andrea^  had  only  painted  the  walls. 
To  these  they  added  the  beautiful  vaulted  recess.  Whoever 
examines  it  must  confess  that  the  science  of  foreshortening, 
originally  attributed  to  Melozio,  was  here  improved  and  nearly 
brought  to  perfection  by  Mantegna  and  his  sons.*'  In  tl^ 
same  work  appear  several  exquisitely  drawn  infantine  figures, 
under  different  points  of  view,  and  admirably  shortened  so  as 
to  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  of  Melozio,  though 
his  painting  of  Paradise,  drawn  for  the  church  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  was  afterwards  cut  down  and  placed  in  the  grand 
Palazzo  Quirinale.  The  same  sons  of  Mantegna  likewise 
added  lateral  pictures  to  an  altar-piece  of  their  fsitber,  in  a 
family  chapel  they  had,  attached  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea ; 
and  in  the  same  place  they  raised  a  beautiful  monument  to  his 
memory  in  1517,  which  has  been  falsely  supposed  by  some 
to  be  VAiv  year  of  his  death,  whereas  it  appears,  from  many 
authentic  works,  that  he  closed  his  days  in  1505. 

After  the  death  of  Mantegna,  Lorenzo  Costa  held  the  first 

'  *  Mantegna's  ch^'d^oBtofre  in  this  line  now  adornB  the  I.  R.  Pinaco- 
teca  of  Milan.  Brought  to  that  city  by  the  Cav.  Giuseppe  Bossi,  it  was 
purchased  by  the  government,  and  represents  a  Dead  Christ,  with  the 
two  Marys  weeping.  The  foreshortening  is  so  perfect,  the  perspective  so 
correct,  that  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  the  body  is  still  seen  ex- 
tended in  its  fall  proportion  in  length. — A. 
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rank,  an  artiat  of  whom  we  shall  treat  more  at  length  in  the 
Bologneee  school.  He  adorned  the  palace  with  yarions  histo- 
ries, and  the  churches  with  many  of  his  pictures,  continuing 
under  Francesco  to  reside  in  the  same  place,  and  afterwards 
under  Federigo,  until  heyond  the  year  1525,  in  which  time 
he  produced  also  his  picture  for  his  family  chapel.  There  too, 
like  Mantegna,  he  wished  to  hare  his  remains  deposited. 
Following  lus  example,  he  established  his  family  in  Mantua, 
where  some  of  his  descendants  will  again  appear  at  a  more 
modem  epoch.  But  the  young  Mantegni  must  be  referred  to 
this  more  ancient  period,  and  along  with  them  ought  to  be 
mentioned  Carlo  del  Mantegna,  who  haying  studied  some 
length  of  time  under  Andrea,  and  cultivated  a  complete 
acquaintance  with  his  style,  afterwards  introduced  it,  as  we 
shall  shew,  into  Genoa.  Carlo  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  in 
the  labours  of  the  palace  and  the  chapel  above  mentioned,  as 
well  as  in  many  others  ascribed  to  the  disciples  of  Mantegna, 
among  which  are  two  histories  of  the  ark  preserved  in  the 
monastery  of  S.  Benedetto  at  Mantua^  where  Andrea's  manner 
appears  somewhat  more  amplified,  though  boasting  less  beauti- 
ful forms.  But  few  certain  productions  of  his  followers  can 
be  fixed  upon,  their  labours  being  confounded  by  connoisseurs, 
from  their  resemblance  of  their  style  and  name  to  those  of 
their  master.  And  it  has  thus  liappened  in  an  extremely 
interesting  historical  point ;  for  Correggio  having  studied,  it 
appears,  under  Francesco  Mantegna,  was  believed  a  scholar  of 
Andrea,  already  deceased  before  Allegri  had  attained  his 
twelfth  year. 

Still  more  celebrated  than  the  preceding  were  the  names  of 
Gianfrancesco  Carotto  and  Francesco  Monsignori,  of  Verona. 
Such  was  the  progress  made  by  the  former,  that  Andrea  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  forth  his  labours  as  the  work  of  his 
own  hand.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  portraits;  and  for 
his  composition,  equally  excellent  in  large  as  in  small  pieces ; 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  Yisconti,  at  Milan,  as  well  as  in 
the  court  of  Monferrato,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  his 
native  place.  Although  an  artist  who  flourished  at  so  early  a 
period,  in  a  few  of  his  pictures  he  might  be  pronounced  more 
great  and  harmonious  than  Andrea  himself ;  as  we  may  gather 
from  his  fine  altar-piece  of  S.  Fermo,  at  Yerona,  and  from 
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that  of  bis  Angicdi,  at  Santa  Eiifemia>  whose  side  pictures 
represent  two  rirgins,  yerj  manifestly  inutated  from  Baffaello. 
He  is  not  to  be  oonfounded  wzth  Gioyanni  Csrotto,  bis  brother 
and  bis  pupil,  and  very  greatlj  inferior  to  him.  Franoeseo 
Monsignori  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  Yerona,  but  to  Mantua, 
where  he  established  himself^  honoured  by  the  Marebese 
iFranoesoo  with  bis  confidence,  and  remunerated  in  the  moet 
liberal  manner.  If  this  artist,  also,  does  not  exhibit  the 
beautiful  forms^  and  the  purity  of  design  so  remarkable  in  the 
works  of  bis  master,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  modern 
taste ;  bis  contours  more  full,  his  drapery  less  trite,  and  his 
softness  m<«6  finely  studied.  In  his  drawings  of  animals^  be 
was  also  considered  the  Zeuxis  of  bis  age ;  insomuch  that  be 
succeeded  in  impocang  upon  a  real  dog  with  a  copy  of  the  animal. 
In  perspective  be  was  a  master ;  and  in  l^e  refectory  of  tbe 
Franciscans,  there  is  a  picture  of  our  Lord  amidst  tbe  apostles, 
exhibiting  an  architecture,  which,  however  mw^  retomobed, 
cloes  not  hH  to  produee  great  effect  In  tbe  pulpit  of  the 
same  chuidi  is  also  a  8.  Bernardino,  wt&  a  S.  Lodovieo^  one 
of  bis  most  beautiful  pieces;*  and  elsewhere  ahar-grades, 
witb  figures  wbicb  appear  like  miniatoTO.  He  bad  a  brother 
of  tbe  name  of  Girolamo,  of  tbe  order  of  ^  Domenico,  abo 
a^  excellent  axtist.  Tbe  Last  Supper,  to  be  seen  in  the  grand 
lilnaiy  of  S.  Benedetto,  copied  ^m-tbat  of  Leonardo,  ift 
Milan,  is  from  bis  haoKi.  Bymany  it  is  esteemed  the  best 
copy  of  that  miraole  of  art  which -now  remains  to  us.  I  have 
before  treated  of  sereral  of  Aiidrea's  scholars,  natiyes  of 
Yicenza ;  and  another  of  Cremona,  I  shall  have  to  mention 
in  due  time.  Yet  the  entire  series  of  tiiis  sdiool  will  not  be 
comfdeted  witb  these  names,  as  there  are  specimens  of  many 
nnknowti  artists  executed  in  fresco,  interspersed  throu^out 
different  places  in  Mantua.  They  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
met  witb  on  the  facades  of  buildings,  and  in  tbe  cburdies ; 
while  in  seyeral  of  tbe  galleries  we  may  observe  pictures  in 
oil,  which  appear  to  exhibit  more  of  the  defects  than  of  the 
excellences  of  Mantegna. 

*  This  highly  lauded  work  by  Monaignori  has  also  been  added  to  the 
yaluable  coUectioii  of  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan.-*-A* 
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Giulio  Romano  and  his  Schocd. 

Thb  fldiool  of  the  Mantegnescld  baying  become  extinct  in 
liantim,  motber  of  a  more  beautiful  and  distinguisbed  cba^ 
netor  aro«e^  auffieient  to  excite  tbe  enyj  ev^n  of  Boma. 
Duke  fed^go  had  succeeded  to  Francesco,  a  prince  of  much 
enlargement  of  mind,  and  so  much  deyoted  to  the  £ne  arte, 
thaA  no  artist  of  oommon  genius  would  have  been  equal  to 
execute  his  ideair.  Through  the  interest  of  Baldaasar  Casti*- 
^ione,  then  extremely  intimate  with  Bafl^llo,  Giulio  Romano 
was  prerailed  upon  to  rrait  Mantua,  where  he  became  at  once 
engineer  tuid  painter  to  Duke  Federigo.  The  duties,  .how«- 
erer,  of  the  first,  occupied  him  more  than  those  of  the  second. 
Vax  the  city  haying  been  damaged  hy  the  waters  of  the 
Mincio,  the  hidldings  being  insecure  or  badlj  planned,  and 
the  architecture  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  he  was 
thus  furnished  witii  suffiaent  materials  on  which  to  employ 
his  talents,  and  to  render  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  founder  of 
Mantua  ;  insomuch,  tiiat  its  ruler,  in  a  transport  of  gratitude^ 
was  heaxd  to  exehiim,  that  GiuHo  was  in  truth  more  th^ 
Blaster  of  the  city  than  he  himself.  The  whole  of  these  works 
are  ertensirdiy  recorded  in  different  books  of  architecture. 
The  dnty  here  required  of  me  is  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
the  originality  of  this  artist's  character ;  a  solitary  instance 
perhaps  in  history,  of  one  who,  haying  erected  tbe  most 
noble  and  beaniifnl  palaces,  yillas,  and  temples,  painted  and 
ornamented  a  consoderable  portion  of  them  with  his  own 
hand ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  regular  school  of  his  pupils 
and  assistants  was  formed  in  Mantua,  which  continued  for  a 
length  of  years  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  country  and  to  the 
city  of  Lombardy.  ■ 
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We  haye  alieadj  considered  Ginlio,  in  treating    of  the 
Boman  school,  in  the  character  of  a  scholar,  as  w^ell  as  bar 
and  continnator  of  the  works  of  Raffitello ;  bat  here  he  is  to 
appear  in  that  of  a  master,  porsuing  the  method  of  the  head 
of  this  school,  lioth  in  teaching  and  composition.      TVhen  lie 
came  to  Mantua,  he  found  abundance  of  ancient  marbles^  to 
which   he   continued   to  add   specimens,  out  of    ^vrhich   the 
statues,  the  busts,  and  the  bassi-rilieTi,  still  preserved  in  the 
academy,  are  mere  relics.     To  such  materisds,  collected  by 
the  Gonzaghi,  he  united  some  of  his  own.    He  was  abundantly 
furnished  with  designs,  as  well  copied  from  the  anUqae  m 
Rome,  as  executed  bj  the  hand  of  Rafbello.     Nor  were  his 
own  immediate  studies  less  yaluable,  no  designer  havings  better 
tnicceeded  in  uniting  freedom  of  invention  with   selection, 
rapidity  with  correctness,  a  knowledge  of  &ble  and  of  liistoiy 
with  a  certain  popular  manner,  and  facility  in  treating  them. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  master  he  began  to  give  a  &eer  scope 
to  his  natural  genius,  which  inclined  rather  to  the  bold  tban 
to  the  beautiful,  and  induced  him  more  to  adopt  the  experience 
acquired  by  many  years  of  application,  than  his  ow^  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  truth.      He  considered  it,  therefore, 
mere  amusement  to  adorn  the  palace  of  Mantua,  and  the  great 
suburban  of  the  T^  (to  say  nothing  of  his  numerous  other 
works),  in  the  style  that  Yasari  relates,  and  which  is,  in  put, 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  day.     So  many  chambers  with  gUded 
entablatures;    such  a  variety  of  beautiful  stucco-work,  the 
figures  of  which  have  been  removed  for  the  instruction  of 
youth ;  so  many  stories  and  capricci  tinely  conceived  W 
connected  with  one  another,  besides  such  a  diversity  of  laboois 
adapted  to  different  places  and  subjects,  altogeUier  form  > 
collection  of  wonders,  the  honour  of  which  Giolio  divided 
with  no  other  artist.     For  he  himself  conceived,  composed, 
and  completed  these  vast  undertakings. 

He  was  accustomed  himself  to  prepare  the  cartoons,  and 
afterwards  having  exacted  from  his  pupils  their  completiaz^ 
he  went  over  the  entire  work  with  his  pencil,  removed  its 
defects,  impressing  at  the  same  time  upon  the  whole  the 
stamp  of  his  own  superior  character.  This  method  he  ac- 
quired from  Raffaello ;  and  he  is  commended  by  Yasari  as  the 
best  artist  known  for  his  production  of  distinguished  po^ii^ 
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It  ^ya£  the  misfortune  of  Giulio  to  hare  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand,  in  his  labours  at  the  Td,  modernized  by  other 
pencils,  owing  to  which  the  beautiful  fable  of  Psyche,  the 
moral  representations  of  human  life,  and  his  terrible  war  of 
the  giants  with  Jove,  where  he  appeared  to  compete  with 
Michelangelo  himself  in  the  hardihood  of  his  design,  still 
retain,  indeed,  the  design  and  composition,  but  no  longer  th6 
colours  of  Giulio.  In  these  last  his  hand  will  more  truly 
appear  in  his  War  of  Troy,  preserved  at  the  royal  court ;  in  . 
his  history  of  Lucretia ;  and  in  those  little  cabinets  oma^ 
mented  by  him  with  grotesques  and  other  ingenious  fancies. 
There  we  might  sometimes  pronounce  him  a  Homer,  treating 
of  arms,  or  sometimes  an  Anacreon,  celebrating  the  delights 
of  wine  and  love.  Nor  did  he  employ  his  powers  less  nobly 
in  sacred  subjects,  more  particularly  for  the  dome,  which,  by 
oommission  of  the  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  brother  to  Federigo,  and 
guardian  of  his  young  nephew,  he  not  only  built,  but  in  part 
ornamented,  though  his  death  occurred  before  he  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  celebrated  work.  The  paintings  produced  for 
other  churches  by  his  own  hand  are  not  very  numerous ;  such, 
consisting  more  particularly  of  his  three  histories  of  the 
Passion,  coloured  in  fresco,  at  S.  Marco;  of  his  Santo 
Gristoforo,  in  the  large  altar  of  that  church,  in  which  he  is 
iBpresented  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  strength,  yet  groan- 
ing under  the  burden  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  in 
the  figure  of  an  infant  is  borne  upon  his  shoulders ;  an  incident 
originating  in  the  name  itself  of  CrUtoforo.  Btit  let  us  come 
to  the  school  of  Giulio,  in  Mantua.  It  will  not  occupy  many 
pages,  since  it  did  not  mix  the  style  of  this  artist,  as  in  other 
places  has  happened,  with  foreign  styles,  being  peculiarly  true 
to  its  prototype,  so  that  in  each  countenance  we  may  trace,  as 
it  were,  bis  own  exact  features,  although  copied  \inequally. 

In  his  Mantuan  school  there  appeared  several  foreigners, 
among  whom  Primaticcio  proved  the  most  celebrated;  an 
artist  whom  Giulio  employed  to  work  in  stucco,  and  whom, 
on  being  invited  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France,  he 
sent  to  that  country  in  his  Htead.  But  we  shall  take  no  fur- 
ther notice  of  him  here,  having  to  treat  of  him  more  fully  in 
our  account  of  the  Bolognese.  The  Veronese,  who  are  in 
possession  of  a  beautiful  fresco^  in  the  Piazza  delle  Erbe,  with 
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iiie  name  of  Alberto  CayaJli  Sayonese,  hare  supposed  thk 
paiDter  a  scholar  of  Giulio,  but  without  any  other  foundalion 
beyond  a  strong  resemblanoe  to  the  style  of  Pippi,  in  the 
naked  parts.  It  is  strange  that  no  other  specimen  of  such  a 
distinguished  hand  should  be  known  in  Italy,  nor  any  menoLo- 
rial  of  him,  notwithstanding  the  great  researches  tliat  hare 
been  made ;  nor  is  it  very  improbable  that  he  also  may  baye 
changed  his  country,  and  died  in  foreign  parts.  Benedetto 
Pagni  from  Pescia  had  already  tried  his  abilities  in  Rome, 
together  with  Bartolommeo  da  Castiglioni,  with  Papafello  da 
Cortona,  and  with  Gio.  da  Leone ;  artists  of  whom  I  know 
not  if  there  exist  any  thing  beyond  the  name ;  while  Pagni, 
who  accompanied  Giujio  into  Mantua,  has  been  as  bi^lj 
esteemed  hy  Yasari  as  any  other  name.  From  his  hand, 
besides  what  remains  in  his  native  place,  we  possess  a  S.  Lo- 
renzo, painted  in  &  Andrea,  at  Mantua,  which  does  credit 
to  such  a  school.  Companion  to  him  in  the  numerous  works 
of  the  Te,  we  find  Rinaldo  Mantovano,  considered  by  Yasari 
the  most  celebrated  painter  of  the  city,  while  he  laments 
the  untimely  termination  of  his  days.  His  altar-]^eoe  of 
S.  Agostino^  at  the  Trinitl^  proves  him  to  have  been  great  even 
in  his  youth,  so  much  is  the  design  beyond  the  expectation  of 
such  an  age ;  and  it  has  by  some  been  pronounced  the  work 
of  his  master.  Fermo  Guisoni  had  a  longer  career;  he 
punted  in  the  cathedral  the  Yocation  of  S.  Pietro  and  SL 
Andrea,  copied  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  studied 
cartoons  of  Giulio..  Other  pieces  of  his  are  extant,  in  port 
designed  by  Bertani,  and  in  part  from  his  own  hand.  Such 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  S.  Andrea,  which  both  in 
point  of  design  and  force  of  colouring  is  indeed  admirabk. 

In  this  series  Yasari  has  omitted  to  mention  seyeral  otiiere 
whom  the  Mantuans  have  enumerated  as  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Giulio^  and  as  natives  of  their  country.  Among 
these  is  a  Teodoro  Ghigi,  a  Mantuan,  as  he  subscribes  himsri^ 
an  excellent  designer,  and  so  familiar  with  the  manner  of  the 
leader  of  his  school,  that  on  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  to  complete  his  labours 
in  the  city  aRd  in  the  country.  Ippolito  Andreas!  also 
painted  a  good  deal  upon  the  cartoons  of  Ginlio,  and  pro- 
duced pictures  of  merit  in  S.  Barbara  as  well  aa  elsewHeiei 
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Theie  are  moreover  two  freecos  in  the  dome,  at  the  chapel  of 
Bi  Lorenzo,  attributed  to  one  Francesco  Perla ;  an  altar-piece 
at  S.  Cristoforo  by  Gio.  Batista  Giacarolo,  neither  of  them 
greatly  celebrated  in  this  class.  Baffaello  Pippi  was  a  son  of 
the  head  of  the  school ;  and  there  only  remains  of  him  the 
honourable  recollection  of  the  very  promising  efforts  of  his 
youthful  genins,  cut  off  in  its  happiest  spring. 

Following  Giulio,  bis  pupil,  the  cavalier  Gio.  Batista  Ber- 
tani  continued  to  labour,  and  to  instruct  the  school.  He  had 
accompanied  his  master  to  Rome ;  he  was  a  great  architect, 
and  an  excellent  writer  on  the  sutject,  as  well  as  a  painter  of 
no  ordinary  talent.  Assisted  by  his  brother  of  the  name  of 
Domenico,  he  ornamented  several  chambers  in  the  caistle  of 
the  court ;  and  he  committed  various  altar-pieces  to  di£^r&nt 
painters,  in  the  dome  erected  by  Giulio,  in  Sta.  Barbara, 
which  is  the  work  c^  Bertani  himself,  and  in  other  churches 
of  the  piace.  To  some  of  these  artists  he  gave  his  designs. 
He  was  esteemed  almost  fis  another  Giulio  by  Duke  Yincen- 
zio,  though  very  inferior  to  his  predecessor.  For  what 
Vasari  oli^erves  of  him,  that  his  knowledge  did  not  equal  that 
of  his  maister,  is  no  less  time,  than  that  the  chief  part  of  his 
own  assistants  surpassed  him.  His  assistants  were  Gio.  Ba^ 
tista  del  More,  Geronimo  Mazzuola,  Pad  Farinato,  Domenico 
Brusasorci,  Giulio  Oampi,  Paol  Veronese  ;  whose  works,  dis- 
played in  that  cathedral,  do  no  less  honour  to  the  sanctuary 
than  to  the  city.  Yet  let  this  be  said  without  the  least 
^flection  upon  his  merits  which,  particularly  in  design,  was 
undoubtedly  very  great.  This,  indeed,  we  gather  from  his 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Agata,  which,  executed 
&om  the  design  of  Bertani  by  Ippolito  Costa,  approaches 
much  nearer  to  the  composition  of  Giulio  than  other  works  of 
Ippolito,  drawn  from  his  own  invention. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ippolito  was  of  the  family 
of  Lorenzo  Costa,  together  with  Luigi,  and  another  Lorenzo, 
both  named  Costa,  and  both  Mantuons.  Orlandi  states 
Ippolito  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Carpi.  Baldinucci  includes 
him  in  the  school  of  Giulio,  either  from  his  having  frequented 
his  academy,  or  in  other  ways  having  availed  himself  of  his 
instructions  and  his  models ;  and,  indeed,  his  style  betrays 
no  slight  traces  of  them.    Lamo,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the 
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artists  of  Ciemona,  deseribes  him  to  us  as  a  master,  wlio  about 
1538  instructed  Bernardino  Campi ;  and  moreover  gires  us 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  brother  Luigi  was  likewise  initiated 
by  him  in  the  art.  But  he  proved  an  inferior  artist,  and  drew 
his  chief  celebrity  from  his  surname.  Among  the  assistants  of 
Taddeo  Zuccari,  about  1560,  Yasari  mentions  Lorenzo  Costa, 
a  Mantuan ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  he  sprung  either  from 
Luigi  or  from  Ippolito;  and  had  such  name  conferred  upou 
him,  as  was  usual,  in  memory  of  Lorenzo  Costa,  his  grand- 
father, or  from  some  other  relationship  to  him.  We  frequentiyr 
read  in  the  Guide  of  Mantua,  written  by  Cadioli,  that  such  a 
painting  is  from  the  band  of  Costa,  without  giving  his  proper 
name ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that  pursuing  their  labours  in 
the  same  studio,  they  may  have  contracted  a  sort  of  faaxalj 
style,  not  indeed  very  correct  or  learned,  but  of  a  practieiJ 
kind.  There  is  a  pissing  air  about  the  heads,  and  some  care 
in  the  colours ;  for  the  rest  it  is  minute ;  not  exact,  nor  suffi- 
ciently shaded ;  and  in  fine,  modelled  upon  the  composition  of 
one  who  aimed  at  imitating  the  grace,  not  of  rivalling  the 
power  of  Giulio.  The  Costa  are  esteemed  in  Mantua  among 
the  last  disciples  of  the  great  school ;  nor  do  I  know  of  their 
having  produced  any  pupil  besides  Facchetti,  who  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  portraits. 

.  It  will  here  be  proper  to  state  that  Giulio,  in  imitation  of 
Raf^llo,  gave  rise,  by  the  influence  of  his  taste,  to  a  great 
number  of  artificers,  who  ornamented  other  professions.  He 
was  possessed  of  those  general  ideas  of  beauty  and  proportion, 
from  which  he  drew  his  rules  for  the  particular  direction  of 
eyery  work ;  an  enviable  distinction  of  that  age,  in  which  the 
leading  men  were  at  once  painters,  modellers,  and  architects, 
exten&ig  their  influence  even  from  the  noblest  works  of  art 
down  to  vases  and  plates  of  earthenware,  and  cornices  of  wood* 
I  am  not  certain  whether  Giulio,  like  Raffaello,  formed  the 
taste  of  another  Gio.  da  Udiue,  in  drawing  fruits  and  trees, 
&c. ;  but  I  know  that  Camillo,  a  Mantuan,  declared  by  Yasari 
to  be  most  excellent  in  point  of  landscape,*  flourished  about 
this  period.  Some  specimens  in  fresco  still  continue  to  adoro 
his  native  place.;  but  he  chiefly  produced  his  works  in  Yenioe, 

♦  In  th«  "  Life  of  Genga," 
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in  Urbino,  and  at  the  ducal  palace  in  Pesaro,  where,  in  a 
cbamber,  since  changed  into  an  armour-room,  he  painted  a 
grove,  executed  with  so  much  taste  and  truth,  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  number  eveiy  separate  leaf  upon  the  trees. 
It  is  certain  that  Giulio  educated  a  pupil  as  his  Perino,  for  his 
stuccos;  and  this  was,  besides  Primaticcio,  a  Gio.  Batista 
Briziano,  commonly  called  Mantovano,  who  likewise  became 
his  Marc  Antonio,  engraving  on  copper  many  of  the  picturei' 
of  his  master,  as  well  as  of  other  distinguished  artists  of  his 
day.  To  him  ought  to  be  added  Giorgio  Ghisi,  or  Ghigi,  who 
flourished  at  the  same  period ;  and  to  these  succeeded  Diana, 
daughter  of  Gio,  Batista,*  celebrated  for  her  fine  engravings ; 
and  this  branch  of  art,  introduced  into  Mantua  by  that 
eminent  artist,  continued  to  prosper  there  for  a  long  course  of 
years. 

Another  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  that  of  miniature,  seemed 
to  attain  its  perfection  under  one  of  Giulio's  scholars.  His 
name  was  D.  Giulio  Clovio,  of  Croazia,  a  regular  Scopetine 
canon,  afterwards  becoming  a  layman  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  Pope.  He  had  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  but  Giulio,  who  saw  he  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar talent  for  diminutive  figures,  prevailed  upon  him  to  apply 
himself  to  these ;  and  taught  him  the  first  of  any  in  Rome,  the 
method  of  applying  tints  and  colours  in  gum  and  water-colours^ 
while  in  minialture  he  obtained  instructions  from  Qirolamo  &a 
Libri  of  Yerona.  He  is  esteemed  at  the  head  of  his  profession 
in  this  line.  In  his  design  he  displays  a  good  deal  of  study  of 
Michelangelo  and  of  the  Roman  school,  though  approaching 
nearer  to  the  practice  of  a  good  naturalist,  exquisitely  grace- 
ful in  his  colours,  and  admirable  in  his  exactness  of  drawing 
the  minutest  objects.  Great  part  of  his  labours  were  under- 
taken for  sovereigns  and  princes,  in  whose  libraries  may  be 
found  books  ornamented  by  him  in  miniature  with  such  a 
degree  of  truth  and  spirit,  that  we  appear  to  view  these 
diminutive  objects  rather  through  some  camera-optica,  than  in 
a  picture.     It  is  related  by  Yasari,  than  in  an  Office  of  the 

*  She  ifl  also  caUed  Chns  Volaierrana,  from  her  connection  with  that 
dty ;  an  instance  that  onght  to  be  present  to  onr  recollection,  when  we 
find  that  different  writera  ascribe  different  conntries  to  the  same  painter. 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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Yirgin,  made  for  the  Cardinal  Farnese,  tkere  were  figures 
whiek  did  not  exeeed  the  size  of  a  small  ant ;  and  that  esuch. 
part  was  nevertheless  distinctly  drawn.  It  is  worth  while, 
indeed,  to  read  the  whole  description  given  hj  that  historian 
id  Qie  miniatnies  there  inserted,  in  which  he  likewise  selected 
subjects  adapted  for  a  mnltitude  of  figares,  such  as  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Bome,  and  the  feast  of  the 
Mmite  Testaceo ;  a  labour  of  nine  years,  which  was  distributed 
into  tweniy-six  little  histories.  Me  produced  numerous  small 
portraits  painted  for  private  peojde  (an  art  in  which  he  is 
said  bj  Yasari  to  have  equalled  Titian) ;  beiades  a  few  little 
pietnxes.  These  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  collections. 
There  is  one  of  the  Deposizione,  in  the  library  of  the  Padri 
CiBteroieno,  at  Milan,  a  piece  quite  original  in  its  composition, 
but  which  breathes  altogether  the  taste  of  the  golden  period. 
Indeed^  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  opinion  that  Giulio  promoted 
tius  very  study  in  Mantua ;  having  myself  seen  there  some 
exquisite  miniatures,  though  by  unknown  hands.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  as  Yasari  remarks,  that  by  means  of  Giulio, 
tilie  art  advanced  towards  perfection,  not  only  in  Mantua,  but 
throughout  all  Lombardy  (a  state  which,  in  the  native  ae- 
ceptittioa  of  the  term,  includes  also  a  portion  of  the  modem 
Yenetian  territories).  This  we  have  already  in  part  seen ; 
and  in  part  shall  continue  to  see  more  clearly  in  the  course  of 
this  history. 
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SuBBBauENT  to  the  period  in  which  Giulio  flourished,  the 
aehool  of  liantua  piodueed  no  new  names  which  at  all  apr 
proaohed  ihe  repoiation  of  the  first.  The  dii^osition  of  its 
sorereigns  was  alwaja  inclined  rather  to  invite  painters  of 
celebrity  from  elaewbere,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  being  speedil j 
and  well  served,  than  to  promote  the  eduoation  of  their  joun^ 
subjects  in  the  study  of  an  art,  alow  in  producing  fruits,  ana 
subject  to  rapid  decay*  We  have  already  recounted  a  tole- 
labla  niB&ber  aasembled  by  DuJke  Yincenao  for  the  object  of 
oniameiiling  laB  churches  ;  of  several  of  whom  he  also  availed 
himself  for  the  deooration  of  the  palaces.  Antonmaria  Yiani^ 
called  U  Ftomto,  a  native  of  (^mona  and  a  spholar  of  the 
Gampi,  thus  filled  tiha  double  capadty  of  an  artist  and  an  ar- 
chitect. The  fnese  suRounding  the  gallery  of  the  court  prer 
senis  a  specimen  of  their  s^r^  where  in  a  ground  of  gold,  are 
nen  a  group  of  moat  beautiful  boys,  painted  in  chiaroscuro^ 
and  ^ying  amidst  imumaai  £dstoons  of  flowers.  In  the  same 
taste  of  the  CanjH  he  piodiu^ed  several  sacred  pieces  ;  such  as 
ibe  picture  o£  S.  Hichele  i^t  Ste»  Agnese ;  the  Paradiso  at  the 
Onoline  ;  and  subsequent  to  Duke  Yincenzio,  he  was  em? 
ployed  by  his  three  suooessota,  and  died  in  Mantua,  after 
havii^  establisbed  hiB  family  in  that  city.  ! 

Not  very  long  afterward^  Pomenico  Feti  from  Rome  was 
declaried  painter  of  the  ssone  court,  an  artist  of  whose  edupa- 
tion,  received  undbr  Cigdi,  I  have  treated  elsewhere.  Car- 
dinal  FerGBnandOy  socceeding  to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua,  ha^ 
brought  1dm  from  Borne  to  his  own  court,  where  he  had  op-r 
portunities  of  improving  himselft  by  studying  the  finest  Lop^ 

z  2  '■' 
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bard  models,  along  with  several  of  the  Venetians.  He  pro- 
duced many  pictures  in  oil,  for  various  temples  and  galleries  ; 
one  of  which,  representing  the  Multiplication  of  Loaves,  exists 
in  the  Mantuau  academy,  abounding  with  figures  rather  truly 
noble  than  large;  but  varied,  shortened,  and  coloured  in  a 
very  masterly  style.  A  still  more  copious  work  was  that  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  though  his  pieces  in  fresco,  like 
those  of  Oigoli,  have  less  merit  than  those  painted  in  oiL 
With  all  the  excellence  of  his  compositions,  he  has  certainly 
the  fault  of  being  too  symmetrical  in  his  groups,  which  conse- 
quently seem  to  correspond  in  an  exact  order,  calculated  in 
architecture  to  please  both  the  eye  and  mind,  but  by  no  means 
so  in  painting.  His  own  youthful  excesses  deprived  Venice  of 
this  fine  genius,  and  distinguished  ornament  of  his  art,  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  age.  The  names  of  other  artists  Ukewise 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  same  court,  where  a  relish  for 
the  fine  arts  seems  to  have  been  almost  indigenous,  were  Titian, 
Correggio,  Genga,  Tintoretto,  Albani,  Rubens,  Gessi,  Gerol% 
Vermiglio,  Oastiglione,  Lodovico  Bertucci,  with  others  of 
eminent  abilities ;  some  of  whom  were  invited  for  partieolar 
commissions,  and  others  permanently  engaged  for  a  length  of 
time.  Thus  the  city  of  Mantua  became  one  of  the  most  richly 
ornamented  in  all  Italy ;  insomuch  that  alter  suffering  the 
sackage  of  1630,  in  which  the  ducal  palace  was  despoiled  of 
the  noble  collection,  now  dispersed  abroad,  it  still  can  boast, 
both  in  private  and  public  exhibitions,  sufiicient  to  engage  the 
euriosity  of  cultivated  strangers  for  a  period  of  many  days. 

The  city  in  the  meanwhile  was  not  deficient  in  native  artistri 
of  superior  genius,  such  as  Venusti,  Manfredi,  and  Faochetti ; 
all  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  reradence  in  Rome,  we  have 
treated  of  in  that  school :  while  in  that  of  Parma  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  insert  the  name  of  Giorgio  del  Grano,  sap- 
posed  to  be  of  Mantua,  and  of  Andrea  Scutellari  in  that  of 
Cremona,  in  which  he  became  fixed.  Francesco  Borgaai  is 
one  of  those  who  resided  in  his  native  place,  and  who  adopted 
a  good  style  from  the  paintings  of  Parmigianino,  in  whi<&  he 
composed  several  pictures  in  S.  Pietro,  in  S.  Simone,  in 
S.  Croce,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  by  which  he  deserves  to 
be  better  known  than  he  now  is.  This  artist  flonrished  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  past  century. 
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Towards  tbe  same  period  Giovanni  Oanti,  while  yet  jonng, 
came  from  Parma  and  settled  in  Mantua,  an  artist  whose 
merits,  consisting  in  his  landscapes  and  battle-scenes,  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  galleries  of  art,  not  in  the  specimens  of  his 
altar-pieces  in  churches,  which  are  very  inferior.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  lay  too  much  stress  on  their  rapidity  of  hand. 
Schivenoglia,  whose  proper  name  was  Francesco  Ranieri,  was 
one  of  his  scholars,  equally  distinguished  for  his  battles  as  for 
his  landscape ;  superior  to  his  master  in  design,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  colouring.  Next  to  him  Giovanni  Cadioli  was 
.  considered  a  good  landscape-painter,  and  better  in  fresco  than 
in  oils.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  pictures  of  Mantua,  and 
at  the  same  period  was  one  of  the  earliest  founders  and  the 
first  director  of  the  academy  for  design  at  that  place. 

Giovanni  Bazzani,  a  pupil  of  Canti,  was  endowed  with  a 
higher  genius  for  the  art  than  his  master,  and  laid  a  better 
foundation  for  excellence  by  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by 
careful  study,  and  by  copying  from  the  most  esteemed  models. 
He  more  particularly  directed  his  attention  towards  Rubens, 
whose  footsteps  he  diligently  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
He  was  long  employed  in  Mantua  and  in  its  adjacent  monas- 
tery, principally  in  works  of  fresco,  displaying  an  easy, 
spirited,  and  imaginative  character,  in  a  manner  that  does 
credit  to  his  genius.  He  was  universally  allowed  to  possess 
uncommon  powers,  but  being  crippled  and  infirm,  he  was 
unable  to  eidiibit  them  as  he  wished ;  and  besides,  the  rapid 
manner  acquired  from  Canti,  diminished,  for  the  most  part, 
the  value  of  his  works. 

Oiuseppe  Bottani  of  Cremona,  educated  at  Rome  under 
Masnoci,  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mantua,  where  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  good  landscape-painter  in  the 
manner  of  Poussin,  and  of  a  good  figurist  in  that  of  Maratta. 
His  best  pictures  are  found  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city ; 
in  a  church  at  Milan,  dedicated  to  Saints  Cosma  and  Damiano, 
is  to  be  seen  a  Santa  Paola  by  his  hand,  taking  farewell  of 
the  domestics,  a  piece  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  Batoni, 
which  is  placed  at  its  side.  It  had  been  well  for  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist  had  he  always  exerted  himself  with  equal 
care,  for  in  eyerj  composition  he  might  have  approved  him- 
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mA£  an  exceUeni  diaciple  cf  the  sekool  of  Borne.  His  extieme 
haste,  ho veyer,  rendered  him  inconsisteiit  with  himself^  so  that 
IB  the  citj  wheoe  he  taught,  there  caa  hardly  be  enmnerated 
.one  or  two  speeimens  among  the  great  number  he  produced  in 
public,  which  can  at  all  Tie  with  the  Milanese.  The  reader 
maj  have  already  learned,  in  the  consse  of  this  work,  that 
^all  £uilt8  celerity  is  one  of  the  most  jBfttal  to  the  r^atation 
of  artists ;  the  rock  upon  which  many  of  the  finest  geniuses 
have  struck.  To  few,  indeed,  has  it  been  given  to  produce 
with  rapidity  and  to  produce  welL 

The  academy  of  Mantua  not  only  still  exists,  but  has  been 
-iamished  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  with  splendid 
rooms,  with  select  casts,  and  other  advantages  for  the  improTC- 
ment  of  youth,  so  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  academies 
in  Italy.*  There  have  appeared,  nnder  the  auspices  of  Signor 
Yolta,  one  of  its  members,  compendious  notices  of  the  artists 
^  Mantua,  down  from  the  year  1777 ;  an  earnest  of  a  more 
ext^ided  work  that  we  are  in  hopes  of  receiving  from  his  able 
and  accomplished  pen.  With  these  notices,  as  well  as  others 
afibrded  us  in  conversation  with  the  same  enlightened  schokr, 
we  have  been  glad  to  enrich  the  present  chapter.  Nor  have 
we  failed  to  keep  in  view  the  two  Discourses  upon  the  Letters 
and  the  Arts  of  Mantua,  recited  in  the  academy,  and  after- 
wards made  public  by  the  Sig.  Abate  Bettinelli,  in  which  hu 
character,  as  a  fluent  orator^  and  a  diligent  historian,  in  the 
various  notes  he  has  added,  appears  to  equal  advantage. 

*  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  republic,  according  to  what  I 
have  recently  heard  from  the  learned  P.  Pompilio  Pozzetti  Soolopio, 
pvblie  libtanm  at  M odeoa,  the  academies  were  reduced  to  two ;  the  one 
ja  Bologna,  the  other  in  Milan ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  cities  they  oontiniie 
.to  exist  as  schools  of  the  fine  arts.  To  both  of  these  the  goyemment  is 
extremely  fayourable,  as  well  as  to  letters,  both  very  interesting  objects 
of  public  edncatioh.  And  now,  by  the  union  of  the  Venetian  states,  tiie 
academy  of  Venice  is  greatly  strengthened  and  increased,  establiabed  by 
diacree  of  the  goyenmient  in  the  year  1724. 
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THE  MODENESE  SCHOOL. 

EPOCH   I. 

The  Aneieiits. 

The  state  of  Moden%  Buch  as  it  is  now  reunited  under  the 
bappj  government  of  the  house  of  Este,  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  following  chapter  ;  and  no  other  portion  of  my  work 
cou  he  pronounced  superior  in  point  of  interest  to  this.  Since 
the  feeble  attempts  of  Yedriani,  and  oif  other  writers,  more 
esger  than  sagacious,  the  pictoric  history  of  the  entire 
dominion  has  been  recently  illustrated,  as  I  observed  at  the 
commencement,  by  a  distinguished  historian.  I  have  no  fur- 
ther object  in  view  than  to  adapt  it  to  my  usual  method, 
omitting  at  the  same  time  a  few  names,  which,  either  from 
their  mediocrity,  from  the  loss  of  their  works,  or  other  reasons, 
cannot  be  presumed  to  be  greatly  interesting  to  my  readers. 

The  antiquity  of  this  school  may  be  sought  for  as  far  back 
as  1235,  at  least  if  it  may  be  supposed  that  Berlingeri  of 
Lucca,  certainly  the  author  of  a  S.  Francesco  remaining  in 
the  castle  of  Guiglia,  painted  in  the  above  year,  likewise  pro- 
duced pupils  to  the  state  of  Modena,  a  matter  whiph  is  still 
involved  in  doubt.  There  is  another  sacred  figure,  also  the 
production  of  a  Modenese,  consisting  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin, 
hetween  two  military  saints,  a  picture  brought  from  Prague 
into  the  imperial  gallery  at  Vienna.  We  read  inscribed 
upon  it  in  ancient  character  the  two  following  lines : — 

Chns  opus  hoc  fimdt  ?  Thomas  de  Mtitina  pinzit ; 
Quale  Tides  Lector  Rarisini  filius  auctor ; 

in  which  we  ought  to  read  "  Barisini,"  both  on  account  of  Sig. 
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Garampi,  who  is  profoundly  skilled  in  the  ancient  characters, 
having  thus  understood  it,  and  because  this  name  approaches 
nearer  to  those  which,  though  certainly  different,  are  known 
to  apply  to  the  father  of  Tommaso,  as  well  in  Modena  as  in 
Trevigi.  In  the  former  I  know  not  that  there  now  remains 
any  thing  of  him  but  the  name ;  but  in  the  latter  is  to  be  seen 
a  vety  extensive  work  in  the  chapter  of  the  Padri  Predicatori. 
Here  are  represented  the  saints  and  scholars  of  the  order,  and 
the  artist's  name  also  appears  with  the  date  of  1352.*  The 
design  of  this  piece  is  tolerably  good  for  those  times,  as  appears 
from  the  engravings  taken  of  it  by  the  Dominican,  Father 
Federici,  the  same  who  presented  us  with  a  learned  work  upon 
the  Antiquities  of  Trevigi.  He  discovered  that  the  father  of 
Tommaso,  by  name  Borasino  or  Bizzarrino,  an  abbreviation, 
he  says,  of  Buzzaccarino,  became  nominated  to  the  citizenship, 
iind  to  the  public  notaryship  of  Trevigi,  in  1315 ;  in  all  which 
his  family  was  called  di  Modena,  as  that  of  Girolamo  Ferrarese 
was  called  di  Carpi.  On  the  strength  of  these  documents 
Trevigi  may,  perhiaps,  dispute  with  Modena  the  honour  of 
producing  such  an  artist;  but  I  shall  take  no  share  in  the 
question.  I  would  here  merely  observe  that  the  superscription 
does  not  say  "Thomas  de  Mutina,"  from  which  we  might 
gather  that  Modena  was  the  cognomen  of  the  family ;  but  that 
"Thomas  pictor  de  Mutina  pinxit  istud ;"  whence  to  conclude 
that  he  there  gave  the  name  of  his  real  country,  either  because 
he  was  bom  in  Modena,  or  because,  descended  from  a  Mode- 
nese  family,  he  retained  his  citizenship,  and  rather  wished  to 
.  appear  a  native  of  Modena  than  of  Trevigi.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  a  signal  honour  for  Italy  to  have  given  such  an 
artist  to  Germany,  a  name  of  which  the  historians  of  that 
great  nation  have  mistakenly  availed  themselves,  in  the  outset 
of  the  historic  series  of  their  painters,  tracing  his  origin  to 
Muttersdorff,  and  making  him  the  master  of  Theodoric  of 
Prague,  followed  in  succession  by  Wmser,  Schoen,  Wolgemut, 
and  Albert  Durer. 

*  It  was  believed  some  time  ago  that  this  painting  was  produced  in 

1297,  this  date  being  found  on  the  picture,  and  Sig.  Mechel  having  thus 

published  it  in  his  catalogue  of  the  royal  gallery  at  Vienna.    Whether 

it  still  remains  thus  inserted  I  know  not ;  but  undoubtedly  it  ought  not 

-  to  be  there. 
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Next  to  the  pictures  of  Tommaso,  ought  to  be  enumerated 
an  altar-piece  bj  Bamaba  da  Modena,  preserved  together  with 
the  author's  name  in  Alba,  and  dated  1377,  a  piece  hy  one 
writer  supposed  anterior  to  Giotto ;  and  in  addition  to  this  an 
''  Ancona,"  from  the  hand  of  Serafino  de'  Serafini  da  Modena, 
containing  various  busts  and  entire  figures,  with  the  name  also 
of  the  painter,  and  the  year  1385.  It  is  placed  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  its  principal  subject  is  the  Incoronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. In  its  composition  it  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  Giotto 
and  his  school,  of  which,  indeed,  more  than  of  any  other,  the 
whole  character  of  the  piece  partakes,  only  the  figures  are, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  full,  and  as  it  were  better  fed  than  those 
of  the  Florentine  school.  If  the  origin  of  such  resemblance 
fihiould  be  sought  for,  let  us  consider  that  Giotto  not  only 
employed  himself  in  the  adjacent  city  of  Bologna^  but  likewise 
in  Ferrara,  which,  together  with  Modena^  was  then  subject  to 
the  house  of  Este,  so  that  one  city  might  easily  afford  precepts 
and  examples  to  another. 

Yasari  remarked  at  Modena  some  ancient  paintings  at 
S.  Domenico,  and  he  might  have  seen  more  in  possession  of  the 
Padri  Benedettini,  and  elsewhere ;  from  which  he  judged,  that 
'^  in  every  age  there  had  been  excellent  artists  in  that  place." 
Their  names,  which  were  unknown  to  Yasari,  have  in  part 
been  collected  from  MSS.,  consisting  of  a  Tommaso  Bassini,'*' 
whose  age  and  productions  are  uncertain,  and  some  others  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiy,  approaching  nearer  to  a  more  improved 
era.     One  of  these  was  Andrea  Campana,  to  whom  a  work, 

*  This  information,  taken  from  Tirabo8chi»  does  not  seem  to  faTonr  the 
system  of  Father  Federid,  who  says,  that  in  die  fourteenth  century  names 
were  frequently  shortened,  addudng,  at  the  same  time,  seyeral  examples 
(toI.  i.  p.  53).  He  thus  explains  how  Buzzaccaiino  became  BizzarrinOf 
Barinno,  BorasinOf  with  many  more  strange  terms  in  Treyigi.  Now 
why  might  not  this  artist's  name  become  SaasinOf  in  Modena  ?  And  if  in 
reading  Tommaso  di  Bastino  da  Modena  in  the  authorities  of  Tiraboschi, 
every  one  perceiyes  the  name  of  the  painter,  that  of  the  father,  and  ot 
the  country  to  which  he  belonged ;  then  why,  on  reading  upon  pictures 
Tommaso  di  BarisinOf  or  BorisinOf  da  Modena,  are  we  bound  to  believe 
this  last  the  name  of  a  femily ;  and  so  much  more,  as  there  were  then 
few  families  distinguished  by  their  surnames?  Tommaso,  therefore, 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  came  from  Modena;  and  if  thU 
became  a  surname  which  distinguished  his  family  in  Trevigi,  it  must  have 
been  at  a  later  period,  and  he  himself  knew  nothmg  of  it. 
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Iiettring  the  initials  of  his  name,  in  the  Colomo  Yilla  of  the 
duke  of  Ponna,  has  been  attributed,  repieeenting  the  acts  of 
S.  Piero  Martire,  a  piece  extremely  pleasing  and  well  coloured. 
Another  is  Bartolommeo  Bonasia,  excellent  both  in  painting 
and  inlaid-work,  a  specimen  of  wUch  he  left  in  a  picture  placed 
in  the  conrent  of  S.  Yincenzo.  There  are,  moreover,  in  Sas- 
snolo,  some  notices  of  Raffaello  Oalori  of  Modena,  beginning 
in  1452  and  terminating  in  1474 ;  besides  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  best  manner  of  those  times,  during  which  he  was 
in  the  service  of  Duke  Borso.  Later  than  he  flourished 
Francesco  Magagnolo,  an  artist  who  terminated  his  career  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  first  who  drew  coun- 
tmiances  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  looking  at  the  spec- 
tator, in  whateyer  point  of  view  he  might  observe  them.  His 
contemporaries,  it  appears,  were  Cecchino  Setti,  whose  labours 
have  whoUy  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  altar-orna- 
ments, in  the  most  finished  taste ;  Nfcoletto  da  Modena,  at 
once  a  painter,  and  one  of  the  very  earliest  engravers,  whose 
prints  are  much  sought  after  for  cabinets,  and  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  collections ;  Griovanni  Munari,  commend^  by  his- 
torians, and  distinguished  for  the  great  name  of  his  son  and 
pupil  Pellegrino ;  and  finally  Francesco  Bianchi  Ferrari,  who 
died  in  1510.  To  this  last  has  been  ascribed  the  honour  of 
instructing  Oorreggio,  which,  however,  can  by  no  means  be 
asserted  beyond  dispute.  One  of  his  altar-pieces  was  formerly 
to  be  seen  in  S.  Francesco,  executed  with  some  degree  of 
modern  softness,  though  still  partaking  of  the  ancient  stiffness, 
and  the  eyes  designed  without;  a  due  regard  to  rotundity. 

In  the  smaller  capitals,  also,  about  this  period,  flourished 
artists  of  considerable  merit  B^gio  still  boasts  a  Madonna 
of  Loreto,  painted  in  the  dome  l^  the  hand  of  Bernardino 
Orsi^  with  the  date  of  1501 ;  while  in  S.  Tommaso,  and  else- 
where, we  meet  with  some  paintings  of  Simone  Fornari,  also 
called  Moresini,  and  of  Francesco  Oaprioli.  I  mention  th«n 
here,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  period  which  they  adorned, 
as  for  the  resemblance  of  their  manner  to  the  two  Francaa, 
more  especially  Fornari ;  many  of  his  pictures  having  been 
attributed  to  those  distinguished  ornaments  of  Bologna. 
'  Carpi,  likewise,  preserves  several  relics  of  the  ancient  arts: 
besides  a  frieze  in  the  rudest  style  of  sculpture,  in  the  fa9ade 
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of  tiie  M  cathedial,  a  work  of  the  twelfth  oentniy.  To  the 
flame  drnich  are  attadied  two  chapds,  exhibiting  the  com- 
meDoement  and  the  progrees  of  painting  in  those  parts.  In 
one  18  seen  the  sponsals  of  Santa  Cateiina^  a  piece  so  extremely 
in&ntile,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  similar  example 
m  Italy.  The  painting  upon  the  walls  is,  however,  superior ; 
difif^jing  an  original  style,  no  less  in  the  drapery  than  in  the 
ideas,  and  forcible  in  its  action.  The  other  chapel  is  divided 
into  Tarions  niches,  with  the  effigy  of  a  saint  in  each ;  and  in 
this  work,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  two,  appear  some  traces 
of  the  st^  of  Giotto.  There  is  no  nomendatore  giving  na 
any  account  of  artists  so  very  ancient.  The  list  of  tiie  school 
eommffliees  with  Bernardino  Loschi,  who,  sprung  from  a 
fiunily  in  Parma,  signs  his  own  name,  Carpente^  in  some  of 
his  {Hctiires.  Without  such  elucidation,  these  might  have 
been  pronounced  the  works  of  one  or  other  of  the  Francia. 
Losclu  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Alberto  Pio;  and 
there  exist  memorials  of  him  £rom  the  year  1495  until  153d. 
Th^fe  remains  on  reooird  the  name  of  one  of  his  oontempo- 
nuries,  Marco  Meloni,  one  of  the  most  aecurate  of  artists,  of 
whom  every  thing  may  be  included  in  the  observation,  that 
his  pictores  at  8.  Bernardino,  and  elsewhere,  partake  in  the 
same  degree  of  the  Bdognese  manner.  Probably  he  was  a 
pnpil  of  that  school,  as  well  as  Alessandro  da  Carpi,  ennme- 
iited  by  Malvasia  among  the  disciples  of  Costa. 

Finally,  Corr^gio  likewise  cultivated  the  fine  arts  before 
Antonio  Allegri  came  into  the  world.  For  not  many  years 
ago  a  fresco  of  tolerable  execution  was  discovered  in  that 
cathedral,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Lorenao  Allegri,  who,  in 
a  letter  of  donation,  subscribed  by  him  in  1527,  is  called 
"Magister  Laurentius,  Filius  Magistri  Antonii  de  Allegris 
PictoT."  This  artist  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  instructor 
of  Antonio  AUegri,  his  brother's  son ;  and  it  is,  at  least, 
certain  that  he  had  a  school  in  which  he  taught  the  rules  of 
^  to  another  of  his  nephews,  as  I  have  heard  from  the 
learned  Dottore  Antonioli,  who  is  busied  in  preparing  a  life 
of  his  very  distinguished  fellow-citiaen.  At  present  there  are 
few  paintings  in  Correggio  displaying  the  taste  of  the  artists 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  which  we  might  judge  of  that 
<<^ool.    A  Madonna,  painted  in  1511,  when  Antonio  Allegri 
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had  attained  his  seventeeuth  year,  is,  however,  to  be  met  witb 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Este  Grallery,  whither  it  had  heen 
transferred.  It  is  attributed  to  Antonio  AUegri,  but  there  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact ;  and  we  should  have  about 
equal  authority  for  giving  it  to  Lorenzo.  The  style  is  but 
middling,  and  in  point  of  forms,  the  ancient  character  is  not 
wholly  laid  aside  in  the  folds  of  the  drapery :  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  pronounced  of  a  softer  tone  than  that  of  the  chief 
part  of  its  contemporaries,  and  nearer  to  the  modern  manner. 
Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  right  to  inform  the 
reader  of  a  certain  advantage  that  this  tract  of  country,  and 
Modena  in  particular,  enjoyed  from  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consisting  in  the  abundance  of  its  excellent 
modellers  in  clay.  Of  this  art,  the  parent  of  sculpture,  and 
the  nurse  of  painting,  that  city  has  since  produced  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  in  the  world ;  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not 
is  the  most  characteristic,  rare,  and  admirable  advantage  of 
the  schooL  Guide  Mazzoni,  otherwise  Paganini,  a  name 
highly  celebrated  by  Vasari,  had  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
artist  from  the  time  he  produced  his  Holy  Family  at  St. 
Margherita,  in  1484,  presenting  statues  of  a  vivacity  and 
expression  truly  surprising.  This  great  artificer  was  employed 
by  Charles  YIII.  both  in  Naples  and  France,  where  he 
remained  upwards  of  twenty  years,  retiring  at  length  into  his 
native  country,  fiill  of  honours,  to  terminate  his  days.  No 
slight  commendation  has  likewise  been  bestowed  by  the 
historian  Lancillotto,  upon  Gio.  Abati,  &ther  of  Niccolo,  and 
his  contemporary,  whose  sacred  images  in  chalk  were  held  in 
the  highest  esteem ;  more  particularly  the  crucifixions,  exe- 
cuted with  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  most  exact  in  every 
separate  vein  and  nerve.  He  was  nevertheless  &r  surpassed 
by  Antonio  Begarelli,  probably  his  pupil,  who  by  his  works 
in  clay,  with  figures  even  larger  than  life,  has  succeeded  in 
bearing  away  the  palm  from  all  his  competitors.  In  the 
church  and  monastery  of  the  Padri  Benedettini,  there  is 
preserved  a  noble  collection  of  them.  As  he  flourished  during 
a  long  period,  he  filled  those  churches  with  monuments, 
groups,  and  statues,  to  say  nothing  of  others  which  he  pro- 
duced in  Parma^  Mantua,  and  other  places.  Yasari  praises 
him  for  'Hhe  fine  idr  of  his  heads,  beautiful  drapery,  exquisite 
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proportions,  and  colour  of  marble;"  and  the  same  author 
continues  to  relate,  that  they  appeared  so  excellent  to  Bonar- 
ruoti  that  he  said,  ^'  if  this  clay  were  only  to  become  marble, 
woe  betide  the  ancient  statues."  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  species  of  eulogy  could  be  more  desirable  to  an  artist ; 
in  particular  when  we  reflect  upon  the  profound  science  of 
Bonarruoti,  and  how  tardy  he  was  to  praise.  We  ought  not 
to  omit  to  mention,  that  Begarelli  was  likewise  excellent  in 
design,  and  acted  as  a  master,  both  of  that  and  modelling,  in 
the  instmction  of  youth.  Hence  he  greatly  influenced  the  art 
of  painting,  and  to  him  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to  trace 
that  correctness,  that  relief^  that  art  of  foreshortening,  and 
that  degree  of  grace  approaching  nearly  to  Rafiaello's,  in  all 
id  which  this  part  of  Lombardy  boasted  such  a  conspicuous 
Bfaare. 
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Imitati(m  of  RaffiMillo  and  Comggio,  in  the  Sixteenth  Ceatory. 

SuoH  were  the  preparatory  efforts  throngkout  aH  these  districts, 
as  far  as  we  bare  hitherto  considered  them :  bat  the  best  pre- 
paration lay  in  the  natural  talent  of  the  young  artists.  Of 
these  we  are  told,  upon  the  authority  of  Tiraboschi,  that  the 
Card.  Alessandro  d'Este  observed,  that  ^'they  appeared  to 
have  been  bom  with  a  natural  genius  for  the  fine  arts  : "  an 
opinion  fully  borne  out  during  the  lapse  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  if  every  province  of  Italy  produced  some  great 
name,  in  painting,  this  little  district  of  itself  abounded  with 
a  sufficient  number  to  reflect  honour  upon  a  whole  kingdom. 
I  commence  my  account  horn  the  city  of  Modena ;  no  other 
city  of  Lombardy  earlier  appreciated  the  style  of  Raffaello,  nor 
did  any  city  of  all  Italy  become  more  deeply  attached  to,  and 
produce  more  enthusiastic  imitators  of  it.  I  have  already 
treated  of  Pellegrino  da  Modena  (vol.  i.  p.  397),  called  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Lancillotti  degli  Arettui^  alias  de  Munari. 
He  received  his  education  in  his  native  place,  and  produced  a 
picture  there  as  early  as  1509,  still  preserved  at  S.  Giovanni, 
in  excellent  condition,  and  creditable  to  the  talent  of  its  author, 
even  before  he  entered  the  school  of  Raffaello.  But  such  was 
here  his  improvement,  that  his  master  availed  himself  of  his 
assistance  in  adorning  the  open  galleries  of  the  Yatican,  as  well 
as  in  other  works  executed  in  Rome,  sometimes  along  with 
Perino  del  Vaga,  and  sometimes  by  himself.  Several  of  his 
pieces  at  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli  boasted  figures  of  such  a 
truly  graceful  and  Raflaellesque  air,  according  to  the  account 
of  Titi,  that  the  modem  retouches  they  received  was  a  circum- 
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stance  truly  to  be  deplored.  He  is  better  knowD  in  bis  own 
country  than  at  Rome,  in  particular  at  S.  Paolo,  where  there 
remains  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord  whicb  seems  to  breathe  in 
every  part  the  graces  of  him  of  Urbino.  This  unhappy 
artist  bad  a  son  who,  haying  committed  homicide,  was  threat- 
ened with  the  vengeance  of  the  parents  of  the  deceased ;  aud 
meeting  with  the  &ther,  they  directed  their  fniy  against  him, 
and  slew  him  upon  the  spot,  a  truly  tragic  event,  which 
occurred  in  1523.  Another  of  his  sons,  Tiraboschi  conjectures 
to  have  been  Cesare  di  Pellegrino  Aretusi,  the  same,  who  by 
many  writers  is  called  Modenese,  having  been  bom  in  Modena ; 
Bolognese  by  others,  because  he  lived  in  Bologna,  and  there 
took  up  his  citizenship.  This  artist,  to  whom  we  shall  again 
refer,  formed  his  taste  in  Bologna  by  copying  Bagnacavallo, 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  instructions  of  Pellegrino.  A 
Giulio  Taraschi,  however,  was  more  fortunate,  and  benefited 
much  by  his  instructions,  as  appears  from  many  of  his  paint- 
ings at  S.  Pietro,  in  Modena^  in  the  Roman  taste ;  a  taste 
wbich  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  in  two  of  his  brothers,  and 
transmitted  to  others  whose  names  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

Somewhat  later,  also,  Correggio  began  to  afford  a  new  model 
for  the  school  of  Modena ;  he  who  is  now  held  their  macTter, 
and  whose  skull  is  preserved,  upon  the  example  set  by  Rome 
(voL  i.  p.  415),  in  the  academy  recently  opened  with  so  much 
splendour.  He  employed  himself  a  good  deal  in  Parma,  in 
which  school  we  shidl  more  decidedly  treat  of  him,  though  he 
also  in  some  measure  adorned  Modena,  Reggie,  Carpi,  and 
Correggio ;  drawing  scholars  from  all  these  places,  who  will 
appear  in  a  catalogue  with  the  rest  in  their  appropriate 
chapter.  In  this  way  he  early  began  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  school  of  Modena,  and  to  be  esteemed  in  it  a  sort  of 
master,  whose  manner  might  be  pursued  with  advantage, 
either  in  emulating  it  altogether,  or  uniting  it  with  that  of 
Raffaello. 

This  became  more  particularly  the  case  when  his  fame 
increased,  after  his  decease ;  and  when  the  best  specimens  he 
left  behind  him  were  collected  by  degrees,  botb  from  the 
capital  and  from  the  adjacent  cities,  by  different  dukes  of 
Esite,  to  adorn  their  gallery,  where  they  were  to  be  seen  until 
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nesixly  the  middle  of  the  present  century.*  At  that  perioQ 
Modena  was  thronged  with  artists  of  every  country,  coming 
to  take  copies  of  those  great  productions,  and  to  study  the 
rules  of  their  composition ;  an  object  in  which  the  natives 
themselves  were  not  remiss ;  insomuch  that  we  trace  vestiges 
of  their  imitation  in  every  separate  hand.  In  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  earliest  and  more  ancient,  it  would  appear  that 
their  predilection  and  their  genius  were  more  decidedly  directed 
towards  Raffaello  and  the  Roman  manner ;  whether  it  be 
that  exotic  commodities  are  more  highly  valued  than  those  of 
native  growth,  or  whether  it  were  that  the  successors  of  Pel- 
legrino  alone  continued  for  a  length  of  time  t6  instruct  youth, 
and  to  maintain  a  reputation  in  those  parts. 

It  would  be  desirable  in  the  history  of  so  excellent  a  school, 
that  writers  should  inform  us  by  whom  many  of  those  masters 
were  educated  who  flourished  towards  the  middle,  or  latter 
half  of  the  century.  Observation,  however,  may  in  some 
degree  serve  to  supply  the  omission  of  historians,  as  the  style 
in  many  approaches  so  nearly  that  of  Raffaello,  as  to  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  they  must  have  imbibed  it  from  Munari  him- 
self, or  from  the  Taraschi,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  school. 

Among  the  works  of  Gajspare  Pagani,  who  was  also  a  por- 
trait-painter, the  picture  of  S.  Chiara  is  the  only  temaining 
specimen.  Of  Girolamo  da  Yignola,  a  few  frescos  remain  at 
S;  Piero.  Both  were  professed  imitators  of  Raffaello ;  but  the 
last  one  of  the  most  happy  whom  that  age  produced.  Alberto 
Fontana  displayed  equsd  excellence  in  his  frescos,  and  orna- 
mented both  within  and  without  the  public  market-place; 
pictures,  says  Scanelli,  which  appear  like  Raffaello's,  while  he 
erroneously  ascribes  them  to  the  hand  of  Niccolb  deir  Abate. 
And  in  tnith^  from  the  observation  of  Yedriani,  the  style  of 
one  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  other ;  whether  they  may 
have  both  equally  imbibed  it  from  Begarelli,  which  the  same 
historian  seems  to  insinuate,  or  whether  they  derived  it  through 
some  other  channel,  in  the  academy  of  Munari.  Still  the 
similitude  of  their  manner  is  not  such  as  to  merge  their  more 

'*  Francefco  III.  dispoaed  of  one  hundred  pictures  to  the  court  of 
Dretden ;  among  which  were  five  from  the  hand  of  Corr^[giO|  for  130»000 
lechins,  which  were  coined  in  Venice. 
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peculiar  dkiinctions ;  so  that  if  the  heads  of  Alberto's  figures 
ar6  remarkable  for  a  fine  air,  and  for  tints  that  rival  those  of 
Piccolo,  we  can  easily  point  out  less  perfect  design,  and 
occasionally  a  certain  rudeness  and  heaviness.  But  let  us 
turn  to  his  competitor,  and  dwell  upon  the  subject  more  at 
length,  as  becomes  the  character  of  a  painter,  enumerated  by 
Algarotti  "  among  the  first  who  have  adorned  the  world." 
.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  instructed  by  Correg- 
gio,  an  assertion  which  cannot  wholly  be  discredited,  when 
we  cast  our  eye  upon  some  instances  of  his  foreshortening,  and 
of  his  fine  rilievo.  But  Yasari  nowhere  mentions  such  a 
circumstance  ;  and  it  is  only  on  adverting  to  the  Mart3nrdom 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Apostles,  painted  by  him  at  the  Monaci 
Neri,  that  he  remarks,  that  the  figure  of  en  executioner  is 
taken  from  a  picture  by  Oorreggio  at  S.  Giovanni  of  Parma. 
Whoever  may  have  been  the  tutor  of  Niccolino,  he  very 
evidently  betrays  his  enthusiam  for  the  Roman  school,  in  his 
frescos  at  Modena,  supposed  to  be  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
The  same  might  be  averred  of  his  twelve  fresco  pictures  upon 
the  twelve  books  of  the  ^neid,  removed  from  the  fortress  of 
Candiano,  and  now  adorning  the  ducal  palace ;  sufiicient  of 
themselves  to  exhibit  him  as  an  excellent  hand  in  figures,  in 
landscape,  in  architecture,  and  in  animals;  in  every  merit 
lequisite  to  a  distinguished  disciple  of  Rafiaello.  Proceeding 
at  a  maturer  age  to  Bologna,  he  painted  under  the  portico  of 
the  Lions,  a  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  in  such  a  manner  that 
neither  in  those  of  Ba^Ofaellino  del  Borgo,  nor  of  any  other  artist 
educated  in  Rome,  do  I  recollect  meeting  with  so  decided  a 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  school.  I  know  that  a  distin- 
guished professor  was  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  it  the  most 
ferfect  painting  in  fresco  that  the  city  of  Bologna  possessed, 
t  formed  likewise  the  admiration  and  model  of  the  Caracci, 
no  less  than  other  works  of  Niccolino,  remaining  in  the  city. 
Among  these,  the  most  admired  by  strangers,  is  that  fine 
Conversazione  of  ladies  and  youths,  which  serves  for  a  frieze 
in  the  hall  of  the  Institute.  Next  to  Rafiaello  this  artist  did 
not  refuse  to  imitate  some  others.  There  is  recorded,  and 
indeed  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  most  painters,  a  sonnet 
of  Agostino  Caxacci,  from  which  we  learn,  that  in  Niccolino 
alone  were  assembled  the  symmetry  of  Rafiaello,  the  terror  of 
VOL.  n.  S  A 
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MichelftDgeloy  the  tnitii  of  Titian,  the  dignitj  of  Oonagpo^ 
the  composition  <^  Tihaldi,  the  gzaoe  of  PannigianiBo^  in  i 
word,  the  best  of  eveiy  best  professor,  and  of  eyerj  tfdiool 
Such  an  opinion,  though  to  be  taken  with  some  grains  of  allow- 
ance, from  a  poet  passionately  attached  to  the  ho&onr  of  his 
native  school,  might  perhaps  obtain  more  snpporteis,  did  the 
pieces  of  Abate  appear  somewhat  more  feaqnentlj  in  differrait 
collections.  But  tiiey  are  extremely  rare ;  no  less  becaose  of 
the  superior  number  of  his  frescos,  than  from  the  eircomstanoe 
of  his  having  passed  into  France  at  the  age  of  forty.  He 
was  invited  tibdther  by  the  Abate  Primaticcio,  to  aseist  him  in 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  intended  for  Charles  TX.^  nor  did 
he  ever  return  into  Italy.  Hence  arose  the  storj  of  his 
having  been  a  pupil  of  Primaticdo,  and  taking  from  him  his 
cognomen  of  Abate ;  when  in  fact  he  drew  thi^  title  from  his 
own  family.  About  1740  there  were  remaining  at  Fontains- 
bleau  the  Histories  of  Ulysses,  to  the  number  ^  thirty-dgfat» 
painted  by  Niccolo  from  designs  of  Primaticcio ;  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  any  of  his  works  executed  in  France.  According  to 
Algarotti,  it  was  afterwards  destroyed,  though  engravings  of  it» 
from  the  hand  of  Yan-Thulden,  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  still  remain. 
Niccolo's  family,  also,  for  a  long  period,  continued  to  mam- 
tain  a  reputation  in  many  branches  of  the  art.  One  of  his 
brothers,  Pietro  Paolo,  distinguished  himself  by  hie  haff>) 
manner  of  ropresenting  warlike  skirmishes,  in  paitieiilar  the 
terrific  charges  of  horse  ;  several  small  pictures  in  the  daeal 
gallery,  from  their  peculiar  character,  are  thus  ascribed  to  his 
hand  ;  and  they  are  to  be  seen  i^aced  immediately  below  those 
of  the  JEneid.  In  the  Ghnmide  of  Landllotto  we  meet  witb 
Giulio  Camillo,  son  of  Niccolo,  who  accompanied  Ida  iiiher 
into  France ;  his  name  thus  remaining  nearly  unknown  is 
Italy.  The  most  distinguished  name  in  tlw  familj  after 
Niccolo,  is  that  of  Ercole,  8<»i  kA  Giulio,  though  its  lustre  wis 
impaired  by  an  abandoned  course  of  life,  productive  di  giest 
unhappiness.  He  painted  a  good  deal ;  but,  as  ie  too  fre- 
quently the  case  with  persons  of  his  character,  he  diminished 
&e  value  of  his  productions  by  the  haste  and  inaocnra^  of 
his  hand.  Of  his  superior  merits  however,  we  are  aasnred  by 
the  number  of  commissions  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Mode- 
nese  court,  to  which  we  are  inclined  to  give  mcne  credit  than 
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to  the  renal  strains  of  Marino,  who  extols  him  to  the  skies. 
His  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Oana,  remaining  in  the  ducal 
gallery^  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  his  fame  ;  it  is  in  his 
finest  manner,  and  in  many  points  displays  much  of  the  taste 
of  the  Venetian  school.  His  most  extensive  work  was  pro- 
duced for  the  hall  of  council,  where  he  had  a  companion  and 
a  riTal  in  Schedone,  assisting  him  in  those  pictures  which  they 
undertook  in  conjunction,  and  irieing  with  him  in  his  separate 
works.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  esteemed  any  diminution  of  his 
merit  to  haye  be^  surpassed  by  so  great  a  competitor.  The 
last  of  these  &mily  artists  is  Pietro  Faolo,  son  of  Erode,  who 
died  in  his  eight  and  thirtieth  year,  1630.  I  include  his  name 
here,  in  order  not  to  separate  hun  from  his  ancestors,  of  none  of 
whom  he  was  unworthy.  Thou^  hardly  with  equal  genius,  he 
pursned  the  manner  of  his  father  ;  there  is  a  tame  expression 
in  sevenJ  of  his  best  authenticated  pieces  ;  I  say  best  authenti- 
cated, because  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  diauld  consider  some 
pictnres,  attributed  to  him,  as  inferior  specimens  of  his  father, 
or  the  best  of  his  own. 

Besides  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  Boffaello,  I  find  other 
artists  of  Modena,  who  during  the  sixteenth  c^itury  became 
attached  to  a  difierent  style ;  and  no  one  among  these  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Eroole  de'  Setti,  an  excellent  engrarer,  as  well  as 
a  painter  of  considerable  merit.  A  few  of  his  altar-pieces  re*- 
main  at  Modena ;  and  I  have  seen,  though  very  rarely,  some 
little  pieces  painted  for  galleries,  dignified  rather  than  beau- 
tiful in  point  of  design.  He  is  cautions  and  studied  in  the 
naked  parts,  nearly  equal  to  the  style  of  the  Florentines, 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  and  strong  in  his  cohmring.  We  find 
his  name  subscribed  EreoU  de' Settij  and  also  in  Latin, 
Hercules  Septimitu,  Along  with  his  name  Yedriani  emime- 
rates  that  of  a  Francesco  Madonnina,  entitling  him  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  artists  in  the  city ;  but  there  is  too  litde 
of  his  remaining  in  Modena  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  style. 
As  little  also  remains  of  Giovanni  Batista  Ingoni,  a  rival  of 
Niccolo,  as  he  is  termed  by  Yasari ;  and  what  yet  exists  is 
by  no  means  to  be  held  in  high  estimation.  I  have  discovered 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  Gio.  Batista  Codibue,  though  I  have 
read  of  his  Annunciation  at  the  Carmine  being  highly  esteem- 
ed, besides  other  productions  both  in  painting  and  sculpture* 
2  a2 
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High  Gommendations  liave  likewise  been  bestowed  upon 
Domenico  Cajmeyale  for  bis  frescos^  that  have  now  perished, 
though  a  few  oil-paintings  still  exist,  held  in  mach  esteem ; 
one  of  the  Epiphany,  belonging  to  one  of  the  prince's  collec- 
tions, and  another  of  the  Circamcision,  in  the  palace  of  the 
CoDti  Cesi.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  Rome ;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  he  was  the  artist  selected  to 
restore  the  pctures  of  Michelangelo,  as  we  find  recorded  in 
the  notes  to  Vasari. 

Keggio  boasts  the  honour  of  having  derired  its  first  school 
from  Raffaello ;  and  Bernardino  Zacchetti  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  his  disciples,  though  the  authorities  cited  to 
this  effect  by  most  historians  are  not  entirely  condnsire.  Per- 
haps his  picture  at  S.  Prospero,  designed  and  coloured  in  the 
taste  of  Garofolo,  and  others  which  partake  of  that  of  RafiTaello, 
may  have  giren  rise  to  this  opinion.  But  Italy  then  abounded 
with  the  disciples  of  that  great  master,  no  longer  instructed, 
indeed,  by  his  Toice,  but  by  his  paintings  and  engravings. 
The  works,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  him  in  Rome,  and 
the  assistance  afforded  to  Bonarruoti,  in  his  labours  at  the 
Sistine  chapel,  are  assertions  of  Azzan^  contained  in  his 
OompendiOy  which  remain  unquestioned  by  any  andent  writer. 
We  might,  more  easily,  however,  grant  him  the  proposition 
of  Giarola  having  been  a  pupil  of  Correggio^  andas  such  I  have 
reserved  him  for  the  school  of  Parma. 

Not  long  after  these  flourished  Ldio  Orsi,  of  Reggio. 
Banished  from  his  native  place,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Novellara,  a  city  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Gk)nzaghi,  where 
he  established  himself^  and  derived  his  name  of  Lelio  da 
Novellara.  This  distinguished  character,  of  whom  no  account 
had  been  given,  beyond  a  slight  notice  in  the  Abbecedario,  has 
recently  been  honoured  with  an  excellent  life,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Cavalier  Tiraboschi,  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
Whether  he  was  really  a  disciple  of  Correggio  still  remains  a 
disputed  point  with  historians,  though  it  is  certain  he  flou- 
rished sufficiently  near,  both  in  regaird  to  time  and  place,  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  him.  He,  at  least,  studied  aad 
Oopied  his  works,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  in  a  coot  «f 
the  celebrated  Night,  in  possession  of  the  noble  house  of  Gas- 
zola,  at  Yerona.    Nor  are  there  wanting  writers  who  maintipn 
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tbat  Parma,  likewise,  was  embellished  by  bis  band,  a  city  in 
wbicb  tbe  chief  ornaments  of  that  school  employed  tbemselres. 
And  there  are  false  accounts,  still  in  some  measure  credited,  of 
bis  haying  been  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo ;  of  Correggio  baviDg 
corresponded  with  him, 'and  even  consulted  him  in  his  designs. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  he  is  an  ingenious,  accurate,  and  powerful 
designer.  Whether  Ke  imbibed  his  taste  at  Rome,  as  Tira« 
boschi,  upon  the  authority  of  a  MS.,  seems  to  believe ;  or  from 
Giulio  in  the  city  of  Mantua ;  or,  again,  from  studying  the 
designs  and  models  of  Michelangelo ;  a  knowledge  of  the  path 
being  itself  sufficient  to  enable  enlightened  spirits  to  run  the 
same  career  with  success.  Decidedly  his  design  is  not  of  the 
Lombard  school ;  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
bim  one  of  the  scholars  of  Correggio,  in  which  case  his  earlier 
pieces,  at  least,  would  have  partaken  of  a  less  robust  character. 
He  has  admirably  succeeded,  howerer,  in  attaining  the  same 
grace  in  his  chiaroscuro,  in  the  spreading  of  his  colours,  and  in 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  his  youthful  heads.  Both  Reggio 
and  Noyellara  possess  many  of  his  pictures  in  fresco,  now,  for 
tbe  most  part,  perished ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  glorious 
memory  of  Francesco  III.  for  such  as  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Modena,  in  the  palace  of  his  highness,  transferred  thither  from 
the  fortress  of  Novellara.  Few  of  his  altar-pieces  remain  in 
public  in  eithc^r  of  the  cities,  the  rest  being  removed ;  one  of 
which  last,  representing  the  Saints  Rocco  and  Sebastiano,  along 
with  S.  Giobbe,  I  happened  to  meet  with  in  the  studio  of 
Signor  Armanno,  at  Bologna.  A  few  others  attributed  to  him 
at  Parma,*  at  Ancona,  and  at  Mantua,  are  by  no  means  of  so 
authentic  a  character ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Lelio,  dividing  his  time  between  Reggio  and  Novellara,  never 
absented  himself  from  those  places  long  together ;  and  has  thus 
remained  less  known  than  many  other  painters  of  inferior  rank. 
The  silence  of  Vasari,  of  Lomazzo,  of  Baldinucci,  as  well  as 
the  chief  part  of  foreigners,  is  thus  likewise  accounted  for. 

From  the  school  of  Lelio,  in  all  probability,  sprang  Jacopo 
Borbone,  of  Novellara,  who,  in  the  year  1614,  painted  a  por- 
tion of  the  cloister  at  the  church  of  the  Osservanti,  in  Mantua; 
also,  Orazio  Perucci,  of  whom  there  remain  various  pictures  in 

*  See  Father  Affb,  pp.  27—124. 
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private  bouBes,  «nd  an  altar-piece  at  S.  Giovaimi.  Raffaello 
Motta  was  nndoabtedlj  a  pupil  of  Oni,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Raffaellipo  da  R^gio,  who  left  in  his  native  place 
a  few  of  his  produeti<»i8  in  fresco;  an  astonishing  genins, 
deserving  of  Borne  for  his  theatre  of  action,  as  indeed  I  l>efore 
observed,  and  of  being  lamented  like  a  new  Raffaello,  prema- 
tnrely  passing  away. 

At  tiiis  period  C3arpi  had  to  boast  the  name  of  Orazio  Crril- 
lenzone,  who  redded  mostly  in  Ferrara,  where,  enjojing*  the 
acquaintance  of  Tasso,  he  was  honoured  and  immortalized  by 
his  pen,  being  rendered  the  subject  of  that  dialogue,  bearing 
for  its  title,  ''  II  Grillenzone,  or  the  Epitaph."  But  none  of 
his  paintings  are  now  to  be  found  in  that  city ;  and  even  what 
remains  of  his  in  Carpi  is  of  a  very  disputable  character.  I  do 
not  here  speak  of  the  celebrated  Girolamo  of  Gaqpi ;  because 
he  was  in  fbct  a  native  of  Ferrara,  as  I  elsewhere  observed. 
There  is  litde  to  be  said  of  Ugo  da  Carpi,  as  a  painter :  he  was 
of  an  inferior  genius  when  he  applied  himself  to  his  pencil ; 
and  fell  stiU  f  lurther  below  mediocrity  when  he  became  wbim- 
deal  enough  to  paint  with  his  fingers,  recording  the  exploit 
upon  the  canvas,  as  he  did  in  the  figure  of  the  Yotto  Santo, 
the  Holy  Face,  at  S.  Pietro,  in  Rome.  Still  we  ought  to  bear 
honourable  testimony  to  his  merit,  as  the  inventor  ofTrood 
engraving  in  two,  and  next  in  three  blocks,  or  pieces^  by  which 
he  expressed  the  three  different  tints,  the  shade,  the  middle 
tints,  and  the  light.*     In  this  way  he  produced  many  dedgns 

*  The  Germans  ddm  the  mvention  of  the  art  of  engravm j^  la  wood, 
in  ehiaroietaro,  before  Ugo  announoed  it  to  the  Italians.  For  this,  they 
produce  tiie  cards  of  Gio.  Ulderico  Pilgrim,  which,  although  Gothic,  ob- 
serves Hnber  (p.  89),  produce  an  adndrdble  ^^eet  m  regard  to  ekuL- 
roscuro.  Thej  make  out  the  inventor  to  be  very  ancient,  ennmeiating 
Mair  and  others,  equally  celebrated  at  the  same  period.  We  are  told 
nothing,  however,  in  r^g^rd  to  their  mechanism,  which  was  probably  not 
the  same  as  that  of  Ugo. 

It  will  not  here  be  thought  irrdevant  to  record  the  new  method  of  en- 
graving in  the  Dutch  manner,  in  imitation  of  ooloured  designs,  though 
not  executed  by  process  of  wood,  but  of  copper.  It  has  been  introdnoed 
into  Tuscany,  tiurough  the  efforts  of  the  distmgmshed  Cosimo  Rossi,  a 
gentleman  of  Pistoia,  and  vice-president  of  the  academy.  After  variow 
experiments,  and  making  the  first  trials  upon  some  representations  of 
tombs,  in  the  solid  Egyptian  style  of  his  own  invention,  it  soon  became 
also  imitated  in  other  modes  oi  engraving,  and  more  espedally  in  tits 
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^uid  inventions  of  Raffaello,  with  greater  clearness  than  even 
Marc  Antonio  had  before  done ;  besides  opening  to  posterity 
a  new  path,  as  it  were,  of  painting  in  chiaroscuro,  very  easily 
imitated  and  mnltiplied.  Yasari  particularly  treats  upon  it  at 
the  close  of  his  Introduction ;  and  there,  no  less  than  in  other 
places,  commends  the  genius  of  Ugo  as  one  of  the  most  acute 
that  was  ever  directed  towards  the  fine  arts. 

Viaggio  Pittorico  of  Traballesi.  It  were  desirable  that  the  before- 
aoenticmed  genUemaa  ihotild  eondnve  to  apply  the  same  in  works  of 
architectare  and  perspectire ;  in  which  he  nuoseds  admirably  also  with 
his  pencil,  very  happily  emidating  the  style  of  Canaletto.  The  method 
•ought  to  be  explaiiied  very  mbnftely ;  bat  it  is  both  too  complicate  and 
too  extensive  to  be  adapted  to  the  d^ree  of  brerity  we  have  bound  our- 
-flelves  to  obserye  upon  similar  subjects. 
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Tbe  Modenese  AxtisU  of  the  Seyenteenth  Century  chiefly  follow  the 
example  of  the  Bolognese. 

The  taste  introduced  by  Mnnari  into  Modena  and  the  state, 
together  with  the  example  of  Correggio  and  Lelio,  did  not 
become  wholly  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  centnry.  It  was  in 
some  measure  continued  by  several  of  their  pupils  and  imita- 
tors, but  in  proportion  as  those  of  the  Caracci  grew  into  greater 
credit,  gradually  extending  their  influence  over  the  other 
schools  of  Italy,  it  began  to  decline  apace.  It  is  well  known 
that  some  of  the  Modenese  frequented  their  academy,  andBarto- 
lommeo  Schedone  is  included  by  Malvasia  among  the  scholars 
of  the  Caracci.  If  such  be  the  fact,  we  must  conclude,  either 
that  his  first  productions  are  not  known,  or' that  he  merely 
saluted  that  school,  as  it  were,  from  the  threshold ;  inasmnch 
as  the  larger  works  which  are  pointed  out  as  his,  betray  few 
traces  of  the  style  of  the  Caracci.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  he  employed  himself  in  following  the  successors  of  Raf- 
faello  in  his  native  place,  and  in  particular  Correggio,  of  whom 
there  remained  so  many  original  pieces.  His  pieces  in  fresco^ 
executed  in  competition  with  Ercole  Abati,  about  1604,  still 
exist  in  the  public  palace  ;  and  among  these  is  the  beautiful 
history  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  Seven  Sisters,  who  are  meant 
to  represent  Harmony ;  whoever  observes  these  will  find  they 
possess  a  mixture  of  the  two  characters  before  alluded  to. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  the  cathedral,  a  half-figure  of  S.  Gemi- 
niano,  with  an  infant  boy  restored  by  him  to  life,  supporting 
himself  by  the  saint's  staff,  and  apparently  returning  his 
thanks.  It  may  be  enumerated  among  the  best  of  his 
works,  and  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Cor- 
reggio.  The  same  resemblance  was  affirmed  from  that  period 
in  other  of  his  pictures  transferred  elsewhere ;  and  Marini 
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mentions  them  in  one  of  his  letters  as  a  kind  of  phenomenon. 
Scanty  who  wrote  abont  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Sohe- 
done,  also  confirms  such  an  opinion ;  though  to  make  the  imi* 
tation  complete,  he  would  have  wished  a  little  more  practice 
and  solidity,  in  which  I  rather  think  he  alludes  to  his  perspec- 
tive and  design,  not  always  quite  correct.  For  the  rest  his 
figures,  both  in  their  character  and  their  action,  are  very 
pleasing,  while  his  colouring  in  fresco  is  yery  yirid  and  lirely ; 
in  oils  he  is  more  serious,  but  more  harmonious,  though  not 
always  free  from  the  ill  effect  produced  by  the  bad  grounds 
usual  in  the  age  of  the  Garacci.  His  pictures  on  a  larger 
scale,  such  as  his  Pietil,  now  in  the  academy  of  Parma,  are 
extremely  rare,  and  also  his  history-pieces,  as  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord  and  that  of  the  Virgin,  placed  for  lateral  ornaments 
to  an  altar-piece  by  Filippo  Bellini.  Of  his  Holy  Families, 
and  little  sacred  pieces,  there  are  some  remaining ;  such  as 
are  found  in  galleries  being  highly  valuable,  so  much  so,  that 
Tiraboschi  records  the  sum  of  4,000  crowns  having  been  re* 
quired  for  oi|e  of  them.  The  court  of  Naples  is  extremly  rich 
in  them,  having,  together  with  the  other  Fameeian  pictures, 
obtained  also  those  painted  by  Schedone  while  in  the  service 
of  Duke  Banuccio,  his  most  liberal  patron.  This  artist  pro- 
duced but  little,  being  seduced  by  the  love  of  gambling ;  nor 
did  he  survive  very  long  after  losing  a  large  sum  of  money, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1615. 

The  three  following  names  belong  to  the  school  of  the 
CanuMsi,  also  in  regard  to  style.  Giacomo  Cavedone,  bom  in 
Sassuolo,  but  absent  from  the  state  after  the  period  of  youth, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  disciples  of  Lcniovico.  Giulio 
Secehiari,  of  Modena,  resided  also  at  Rome,  and  in  Mantua, 
where  he  produced  several  excellent  pictures  for  the  court, 
which  perished  in  the  sack  of  1630.  What  remains  of  him  in: 
his  native  place,  and  in  particular  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  in 
tbe  subterranean  part  of  the  cathedral,  with  four  crowns 
around,  is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  lively  regret,  that  Giulio 
should  not  be  equally  well  known  in  difibrent  collections,  with 
the  other  disciples  of  the  Caracci.  Camillo  Cravassetti,  like- 
Tvise  of  Modena^  may  boast  also  of  a  greater  degree  of  merit 
than  of  fame ;  no  less  because  he  died  young,  than  because  of 
his  attaching  himself  to  works  in  fresco*  which,  confined  to 
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tbe  place  in  wkich  they  are  prodnoed,  confine  aJso  the  repnti- 
tion  of  the  artist,  fie  his  bett^  known  in  Piaoenza  tliaii  in 
Modeoft)  Parma,  or,  indeed,  any  other  city.  One  of  his  paint- 
ings adorns  the  presbjtezy  of  the  church  of  S.  Antonui<^ 
aooompanied  viih  figures  tak^i  horn  the  Apocalypse^  so  fin^j 
executed  as  to  induce  Ghiereino,  when  coming  to  Piae^iza  to 
osuqplete  his  finest  work,  to  bestow  the  highest  commeBdailion 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  still  enumerated  among  the  chief  ornaments 
oi  that  rich  and  ornate  city.  There  is  something  so  grand, 
spirited,  and  choice,  in  its  whole  expression,  oombined  with  so 
much  grace  and  harmony  of  tints,  tiiat  it  equally  surprises  as 
when  viewed  together,  and  satisfies  us  when  examined  part  by 
part.  The  action  only  is  sometimes  too  extravagant,  aod 
some  of  the  figures  are  hardly  sufficiently  stndied.  In  fsiet, 
this  artist  preferred  expeditioa  to  high  finish ;  and  fa^d  a  dis- 
pute, rq)orted  by  Bal<&nucci,  with  Tiarini,  who  practised  and 
maintaiaed  the  contrary,  a  plan  by  which,  in  all  works  dT  im- 
portance, he  was  prefened  to  him  in  Parma.  In  Santa  Maris 
di  Campagna,  at  Piaeenza,  howerer,  wh«»  they  both  painted 
scriptaral  histories  in  opposition,  GaTSSsetti  maintaim  his 
ground  against  Tiarini  and  other  c(Hnp^tors,  v^y  numerous 
and  distinguished  for  that  period. 

When  the  pupils  of  the  Caracd  succeeded  their  masters  is 
Bologna,  the  young  artists  of  the  neighbouring  state  of  Mod^is 
-continued  to  receiye  instructions  from  them,  being  highly 
esteemed  in  the  court  of  Este.  At  that  period  flourished 
Francesco  I.  and  Alfonso  lY.,  both  of  whom,  aoeording  to 
the  history  of  Mairasia,  were  greatly  attached  to  the  followers 
of  the  Caracci;  some  of  these  ^ej  inyited  into  their  ser- 
vice, others  they  employed  in  their  palaoes,  and  at  their  poblie 
festivals;  and  from  all  they  were  anxious  to  obtaan  designB 
and  pictures  which  they  mi^  exhibit  in  their  churdies,  or  in 
their  grand  ooUeotion  of  paintings,  rendered  by  (heir  meaas 
one  of  the  richee^  in  Europe.  Hence  the  artists  who  next 
follow,  with  the  exo^ion  <^  a  very  few,  among  whom  is 
Bomani  of  Reggio,  will  be  induded  in  one  school.  It  seems 
certain  that  Bomani  studied  in  Yenice,  and  there  became 
attached  to  Paolo,  whose  style  he  adopted  in  the  Mysteries  of 
the  Bosario ;  aud  even  more  so  to  Tintoretto,  whose  rules  he 
usually  practised,  and  very  successfully. 
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Guido  Rem  was  either  the  naster  or  the  prototype  of  Gio. 
Batista  Pesari ;  if  this  artist,  who  resembles  Goido  in  his 
Madonnft  at  S.  Paolo,  imitated  him  as  closely  in  bis  other 
works.  Bat  of  this  we  cannot  jndge,  as  be  floorished  only 
.  during  a  short  period,  and  part  of  that  time  in  Yenice,  where 
lie  died  before  enjoying  any  degree  of  fiune.  Guido  Inmself 
andoabtedly  bestowed  his  instmctions  on  Lnea  da  Reggio, 
and  on  Beniardo  Ceryi  da  Modena.  Lnca  I  hare  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  book.  The  second,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  Gaido,  was  possessed  of  distingnished  talents  for  design ; 
and  though  meeting  with  a  premature  &te  in  the  pestilence  of 
1630,  he  left  behind  him  works  in  the  cathedra),  and  other 
churches,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  those  of  Lnca.  From  the 
same  school  sprung  Gioyanni  Boulanger,  of  Troyes,  painter 
to  the  court  of  Modena,  and  master  in  that  city.  We  find,  in 
the  ducal  palace,  various  q>ecimens  of  his  pencil  truly  delicate^ 
though  his  want  of  good  grounds  in  many  pictures  oooa- 
sioD^y  casts  some  reflecticm  upon  bis  merit.  He  is  happy  in 
his  inyentionfl,  warm  and  harmonious  in  his  colours,  spirited 
in  his  attitudes^  but  not  without  some  touch  of  ezoessiye 
enthusiasm.  The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  if  a  genuine  pro- 
duction, is  sufficient  to  establish  his  cbanuster ;  although  the 
figoie  of  Agamemnon  may  appear  yeiled  in  a  capricious  style, 
scarcely  adapted  to  an  heroic  subject  Two  of  his  best  imitators 
and  disciples  are  Tommaso  Costa,  of  Sassnolo,  and  Sigismondo 
Canla,  of  Modena ;  the  first  of  whom  succeeded  as  a  powerful 
colourist,  of  yezy  general  talent,  and  was  eagerly  employed 
hj  the  neighbouring  courts  and  cities  in  perspediTe,  in  luid- 
scape,  and  in  figures.  Beggio,  where  be  usually  resided, 
retains  many  of  his  productions :  Modena  has  seyeral,  and  in 
particular  the  cupola  of  S.  Yincenzo  bears  proud  testimony  to 
his  merit.  Gaula  left  his  natire  place,  only  in  order  to 
improve  bis  knowledge  in  Venice.  Thence  he  returned  with 
the  acquisition  of  a  copious  and  richly-coloured  style,  as 
Orlandi  very  justly  remarks,  in  regard  to  bis  great  picture  of 
the  Plague,  at  S.  Carlo.  He  submquently  changed  bis  tints, 
which  became  more  languid,  and  in  such  taste  are  most  of  the 
pictures  he  produced  for  the  ornament  of  altars  and  cabinets. 

Many  artists  of  Reggio  were  initiated  in  the  art  by  lionello 
Spada,  and  by  Desaoi,  his  pupil  and  asostant  in  the  numerous 
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labours  he  executed  at  that  place.  Among  these  are  Sebas- 
tiano  Vercellesi,  Pietro  Martl/e  Armani,  and  in  particular 
Orasio  Talami,  who,  not  content,  like  the  rest,  to  remain  in 
his  natiye  place^  traversed  Italy,  studied  with  unwearied  care 
the  models  of  the  Caracci,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  his 
figures,  that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  their  scholars. 
While  at  Rome,  which  he  twice  visited,  he  devoted  himself 
much  to  perspective,  and  very  scrupulously  observes  its  rules 
in  the  noble  and  extenidve  representations  of  architectural 
objects,  which  he  introduced  into  his  compositions.  In  all 
respects  his  style  is  inclined  rather  to  solidity  than  to  amenity. 
His  native  place  boasts  many  of  his  labours,  and  more  espe- 
cially two  large  pictures  abounding  in  figures,  preserved  in 
the  presbytery  of  the  cathedral.  Jacopo  Baccarini  was  an 
imitator  of  his  style,  two  of  whose  pictures  have  been 
engraved  by  Buonvicini ;  a  Biposo  di  Eyitto^uiA  a  8.  Alessio 
MortOj  both  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  S.  Filippo.  This 
artist's  manner  displays  much  judgment,  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  grace.  Mattia  Benedetti,  a  priest  of  Beggio, 
conmiended  in  the  Abbeoedario,  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
perspective  by  Talami  himself,  and,  together  with  his  brother 
Lodovico,  occupies  an  honourable  place  in  this  class.  Paolo 
Emilio  Besenzi,  a  particular  imitator  of  Albano,  either  from 
natural  taste  or  education,  difiers  a  good  deal  in  the  former 
from  Lionello.  Beggio  retains  many  pieces,  especially  at 
S.  Pietro,  highly  creditable  to  this  artist's  talents ;  b^des 
statues  and  buildings  in  Very  good  taste;  as  he. succeeded  in 
uniting,  like  some  of  the  best  among  the  ancients,  the  various 
qualities  of  the  three  sister  arts. 

Guerdno  likewise  presented  the  state  with  an  excellent 
scholar  in  Antonio  Triva  di  Beggio.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  various  cities  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Venice,  whither  he 
conducted  his  sister  Flamminia,  who  possessed  a  genius  for 
the  art.  Here  they  both  employed  themselves  in  several 
public  works,  which  acquired  for  them  the  commendation  of 
Boschini.  Occasionally  he  iidheres  so  faithfully  to  his  master, 
as  in  the  Orto  at  Piacenza,  as  not  even  to  yield  to  Gesare 
Gennari.  In  other  pieces  he  is  more  free;  though  still  his 
manner  retains  strong  traces  of  his  school,  really  beautiful,  as 
it  is  pronounced  by  Zanetti,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  full  of 
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ttuih*  He  finally  yisited  the  court  of  Bararia,  where  he  was 
employed  until  the  period  of  his  death. 

To  Guercino,  also,  we  must  refer  another  imitator  of  his 
style,  in  Lodovico  Lana.  He  was  instructed,  bowerer,  hy 
Scarsellini,  and  from  that  circumstance,  has  heen  enumerated 
by  some  among  the  artists  of  Ferrara.  But  Lana,  most 
likely,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Modena,  in  whose  city  he 
resided  and  held  his  school.  Hi^  reputation  there  is  great,  as 
well  on  account  of  many  very  beautiful  pieces,  as  more  par- 
ticularly for  that  in  the  Chiesa  del  Vote,  in  which  he  repre- 
sented Modena  freed  from  the  scourge  of  the  plague.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  never  produced  a  finer  specimen  of 
his  art,  and  there  are  few,  at  this  time,  in  those  churches,  that 
can  be  said  to  rival  it  in  point  of  composition,  in  force  of 
colouring,  harmony,  and  a  certain  novelty  and  abundance  of 
images,  that  produce  surprise  in  the  spectator.  Lana  is  one 
of  the  freest  among  the  imitators  of  Guercino ;  his  touch  is 
the  same,  though  less  strong,  and  in  taste  they  exactly  coin- 
cide. In  his  motions  he  has  something  of  Tintoretto,  or  more 
properly  of  Scarsellini ;  but  in  his  colours,  and  the  expressions 
of  his  countenances,  he  preserv^es  an  originality  of  character. 
Pesari  and  he  were  rivals,  as  were  the  masters  whom  they 
respectively  followed,  on  account  of  their  contrast  of  style. 
Pesari,  however,  seemed  to  yield,  as  he  transferred  his  talents 
to  Venice,  while  his  competitor  became  the  director  of  an 
academy  in  Modena,  which,  supported  by  his  credit,  tben 
became  celebrated  throughout  Italy.  The  name  of  Lana 
continues  to  maintain  its  ground  in  Bologna  and  other  adjacent 
places,  while  it  is  not  unknown  in  Lower  Italy.  The  chief 
part  of  his  specimens  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  consist  of 
heads  of  aged  men,  full  of  dignity,  and  touched  with  a  certain 
boldness  of  hand,  which  declares  the  master. 

Those  who  flourished  after  him,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
Modena  and  the  state,  were  for  the  most  part  educated  else- 
where. Bonaventura  Lamberti,  of  Carpi,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  Roman  school,  was  instructed  by  Cignani ;  and  there  he 
had  a  noble  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  At  the 
same  period  flourished  Francesco  Stringa,  in  Modena,  where 
he  pamted  a  good  deal  in  a  style,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
approached,  or  seemed  rather  ambitious  of  approaching,  that 
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of  Lana,  and  Gnercino  himself.  By  some,  he  is  supposed  to 
haye  been  a  pupil  of  the  first ;  by  others,  of  ihe  second  of 
these  artists ;  but  it  is  known  only  with  certainty,  that  he 
formed  himself  upon  their  model,  and  that  of  other  excellent 
masters,  whose  works,  during  his  superintendence  of  the  great 
Este  gallery,  he  might  consult  at  his  pleasure.  Endowed 
with  a  rich  imagination,  spirited  and  rajHd  in  execution,  he 
produced  much,  which  was  greatly  commended,  both  in  the 
cathedral  and  in  the  churches.  His  distinguishing  chajrac- 
tenstic  is  the  depth  <^  his  shades,  the  somewhat  diaproipoT* 
tioned  length  of  his  figures,  and  an  inclination  to  the  capri- 
cious in  his  actions  and  composition.  When  in  advaiwed 
years,  he  began  to  deteriorate  in  style,  a  case  common  to  most 
artists. 

He  was  the  first  master  of  Jaeopo  Zoboli,  who,  proceeding 
&om  Modena  into  Bologna,  and  thence  to  Borne,  settled  there, 
and  died  in  1761,  with  the  reputation  of  a  good  artist.  This 
he  in  a  high  degree  acquired  by  his  labours  in  the  diuish  of 
S.  Eustachio,  where  he  is  distinguished  amongt  the  moie 
modem  productions  by  his  S.  Girolamo,  displaying  mngnlar 
diligence,  polish,  and  harmony  of  colours,  by  no  means  gene- 
ral in  those  times.  The  Primaziale  of  Pisa  also  boasted  a 
grand  picture  by  his  hand,  representing  S.  Matteo,  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  a  young  princess  to  a  holy  life,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sacred  reil.  Two  other  artists  of  Mod^ia,  Fran- 
cesco Yellani  and  Antonio  Consetti,  who  died  near  the  asms 
time,  not  very  long  ago,  were  instructed  in  the  art  by  Strisga 
and  his  school.  Both  are  in  a  taste  much  resembling  that  of 
the  Bokgnese  of  their  own  age.  The  former  however,  is  not 
so  accurate  in  point  of  design  as  the  latter,  a  strict  and  com- 
mendable master  in  that  art.  It  is  true,  he  has  a  crudeness 
of  colours,  not  very  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  no  new  cireumstanoo 
in  an  artist  educated  in  the  school  of  CretL  Both  Modena 
and  the  state  are  in  possession  of  many  of  their  pieces. 

Still  more  modern  artists  haye  supported  with  honour  the 
reputation  of  such  predecessors ;  but  I  could  not  here,  without 
deyiating  from  my  original  system,  venture  to  mention  them. 
The  place  will  invariably  serve  to  forward  instruction ;  a  col- 
lection of  designs  and  paintings  being  now  exhibited  in  tlie 
ducal  gallery,  which  does  honour  to  Italy,  no  less  than  to  the 
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noble  taste  of  the  hmilj  of  Este  that  established  it  Nor  has 
it  omitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  provide  for  young  artists  the 
assistance  of  the  academy,  which  continued  to  flourish  there, 
from  the  times  of  Lana,  dften  dosed,  and  afterwards  re- 
opened, until  beyond  the  age  of  Consetti.  But  it  proyed  toa 
difficult  an  attempt  to  support  another  academy  so  near  that 
of  Bologna,  so  widely  distinguished  and  attended.* 

The  same  celebrated  state,  so  fruitful  in  ereiy  kind  of 
merit,  produced  also  able  professors  in  other  branches  of  the 
art.  Lodoyico  Bertucci,  of  Modena,  was  a  painter  of  capricei, 
which  were  at  that  period  much  admired  and  admitted  even 
into  palaces;  and  perhaps  there  are  many  of  his  specimens 
atill  preserred  there,  but  known  under  other  names.  A  Pel- 
legrino  Ascani,  of  Carpi,  was  an  admirable  flower-painter, 
and  was  succeeded,  after  a  long  interval,  by  Felice  Rubbiani, 
This  last  was  a  scholar  of  Bettini,  the  companion  of  his  tra^ 
vols  and  the  imitator  of  his  taste.  He  was  a  &yomrite  at 
court,  in  the  cities,  and  the  vicinity ;  and  had  commissions 
bestowed  upon  him  to  the  number  of  thirty-six  pictures,  by 
the  Marcbeiai  Riv%  of  Mantua,  ail  of  which  he  varied  in  th» 
uKMt  astonishing  manner.  There  ;was,  moreover,  a  Matteo 
Coloretti,  from  Reggie,  exedlent  in  portraits,  and  a  lady  ol 
the  name  of  Margfaerita  Gabassi,  who  saeoeeded  admirably  in 
humorous  pieces.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  name  of  Paola 
Gibertoni,  of  Modena^  who  settled  at  Lucca,  and  for  this  rea- 
son leas  known  in  his  native  place.  His  grotesques  in  fresco 
boast  no  ordinary  merit;  and  these  he  varied  with  every  spe-^ 
des  of  strange  animals,  executed  with  great  spirit.  He  was 
likewise  very  pleasing  in  his  landscapes,  which  rose  in  value 
after  his  deaUh,  and  are  still  much  esteemed. 

Most  port  of  the  artists  of  the  Modenese  state  distinguished: 
themselves  in  ornamental  work  and  in  architecture;  such  as 
Girolamo  Comi,  whose  flne  perspectives  deserved  to  have  been^ 
accompanied  with  superior  figures;  and  Gio.  Batista  Modonino, 
called  by  mistake  Madonnino  in  the  Dictionary  of  Artists,  who 
acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Rome,  and  probacy  left  several 

*  The  latest  attempt  to  restore  it  was  made  m  1786,  irken  it  eontiBoed 
to  flourish  with  some  credit,  daring  ten  years.  In  the  dose  of  the  year 
1796  it  aasomed  tiie  name  of  wdiool,  as  I  before  remaarfaed,  directed  by  ar 
master  in  the  art  of  designing  figures,  together  with  aa  assistant. 
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freaoos  in  the  Palazzo  Spada.  He  died  of  the  pUigae,  in  Ni^kiB, 
1 656.  Antonio  loli  met  with  a  better  fia.te  theie>  about  the  sane 
period ;  having  acquired  the  theory  of  architecture,  he  passed 
into  Borne,  and  entering  the  school  of  Pannini,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  in  architecture  and  ornamental 
work  known  to  the  present  century.  Applaaded  in  the 
theatres  of  Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  all  of  which  he 
adorned,  he  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  and  became  painter  to 
Oarlo  III.  and  to  his  successor.  Giuseppe  Dallamano,  a 
weak  man,  and,  as  it  is  said,  unacquainted  with  his  alphabet, 
was  ignorant  even  of  the  common  principles  of  the  art ;  though 
by  an  extraordinary  sort  of  talent,  and  especially  in  eolooring; 
he  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  truly  surprising,  even  to  the 
learned ;  by  which  he  continued  to  lire,  emplojring  himself  in 
the  service  of  the  royal  £Eunily  at  Turin.  His  pupil  Fassetti 
was,  likewise,  an  extraordinary  character ;  applying  himself 
at  the  age  of  twent7->eight,  to  the  grinding  of  colonxs,  he  socm 
began  to  imitate  his  master ;  and  ultimately,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Francesco  Bibiena,  he  became  one  of  the  meet  skilfol 
among  the  theatrical  painters  of  Lombardy.  He  came  fiom 
Reggio,  as  well  as  his  contemporary  Zinani  and  the  younger 
Spaggiasi,  both  educated  in  the  school  of  Bibiena;  althon^of 
the  father  of  Spaggiasi,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Poland,  the  master's  name  remains  unknown.  To  these  ve 
might  add  the  name  of  Bartoli,  Zannichelli,  Bazzani,  and  of 
others,  either  yet  flourishing  or  deceased ;  names  by  which  the 
Cavalier  Tiraboschi  is  justified  in  observing,  that  ^'  Beggio  had 
the  honour  of  having  at  all  times  produced  excellent  theatrical 
painters." 

Carpi  enjoys  a  different  kind  of  honour,  though  as  great  in 
its  way.  For  there  were  first  commenced  the  works  termed 
<i  scagliola  or  a  mischia^  of  mixed  workmanship,  the  fiist 
inventor  of  which  was  Guido  Fassi,  or  del  Conte.'*'  The 
stone,  called  selenite,  forms  the  first  ingredient  in  it.     It  is 

*  In  the  "  Novelle  Letterarie  of  Florence/'  1771,  it  is  asserted  that 
this  art  was  introduced  about  two  ages  back  into  Tuscany,  giving  rite  to 
imitations  of  marbles,  besides  some  fancy-pieces;  I  haTe  dil^ently  sought 
after  specimens  thus  antique,  both  at  Florenoe  and  at  Yallombrosa,  where 
this  art  was  in  mat  vogue ;  but  what  I  have  seen  are  very  trivial  in  tbdr 
character,  nor  do  they  appear  of  so  ancient  a  date. 
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pounded  and  mixed^with  colours,  and  by  the  application  of  a 
certain  glue,  the  composition  becomes  as  bard  as  stone,  forming 
a  kind  of  marble,  capable,  with  further  care,  of  taking  a 
gradual  polish.  The  first  trial  was  made  npon  cornices,  whicb 
thus  assnme  the  appearance  of  fine  marbles ;  and  there  remain 
also  in  Carpi,  of  the  same  composition,  two  altars  by  the  hand 
of  Guido  himself.  His  fellow-citizens  began  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  discovery;  some  adding  one  thing  to  it,  and 
some  another.  Annibid  Griffoni,  a  pnpil  of  Guide,  applied  it 
to  monuments,  and  even  ventured  upon  the  composition  of 
pictures,  intended  to  represent  engravings  upon  copper,  as 
well  as  pictures  in  oil ;  an  attempt  not  very  successful,  inso- 
much that  the  spedmens  by  his  son  Gaspero  are  not  valued 
beyond  a  few  tabernacles,  and  things  in  a  similar  taste. 
Giovanni  Cavignani  afforded  assistance  first  to  Guido,  and 
next  to  Griffoni,  surpassing  both  in  a  skilful  application  of  the 
tirt.  Thus,  the  altar  of  S.  Antonio,  in  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo, 
at  Carpi,  is  still  pointed  out  as  something  extraordinary,  con- 
sisting of  two  columns  of  porphyry,  and  adorned  with  a  pallium 
embroidered  with  lace ;  an  exact  imitation  of  the  covers  of  the 
altar,  while  it  is  ornamented  in  the  margin  with  medals, 
bearing  beantiful  figures.  Nor  is  the  monument  from  the 
hand  of  one  Ferrari  in  the  cathedral,  less  perfect  in  its  kind ; 
where  the  marbles  are  so  admirably  counterfeited,  that  several 
tourists  of  the  best  taste  have  been  induced  to  break  a  small 
portion,  to  convince  themselves  of  the  fact.  There  are,  also, 
pictures  preserved  in  private  houses  thus  drawn  by  Cavignani; 
one  of  which  consists  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  executed  with 
much  elegance,  in  possession  of  Signer  Cabassi. 

Leoni,  who  resided  in  Cremona,  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Griffoni,  and  the  artificer  of  two  very  beantiful  desks,  pre- 
served in  the  ducal  museum  at  Modena,  as  well  as  Paltronieri 
and  Mazzelli,  who  introduced  the  art  into  Bomagna,  where  it 
still  continues  to  flourish.  We  there  meet  with  altars,  that 
equally  deceive  the  eye  by  their  colour,  and  the  touch  by  the 
freshness  of  the  marble.  But  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  the 
Griffoni  was  a  priest  called  Gio.  Massa,  who,  together  with 
Gio.  Pozznoli,  produced  wonderful  specimens  of  the  art  in  his 
native  place,  in  the  adjacent  cities,  in  Guastalla,  Novellarai 
and  elsewhere.    The  priest  proved  equally  successful  in  draw* 
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ing  distant  yiews,  gardens,  and  in  particnlar  arcMtectnre^ 
besides  adorning  with  it  tablets,  and  coyerings  of  altars,  in 
sack  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  very  perfection  of  the  art 
The  most  d^nified  objects  possesaed  bj  Rome  were  those 
which  he  most  delighted  in  for  his  yiewa ;  sach  as  the  £Et9ade 
of  the  temple  of  the  Vatican,  its  ecdonnade,  and  its  piazza. 
It  vpyexn  the  dnke  of  GnaslaUa  took  singular  pleasure  in 
simihff  works;  and  at  his  desire  were  prepared  those  two 
little  tables,  in  the  possession  of  Signer  JJberto  Pio,  cited  by 
Tiraboschi,  and  which  were^  perhaps,  the  master-pieces  of 
Massa.  No  objects  appeared  to  me  more  lemaxkable  than 
sDch  works  abounding  almost  in  ererj  church  tfaroi^hont 
those  parts ;  and  it  would  be  rery  desmble  that  the  pfam  of 
representing  architectural  yiews,  by  this  process,  shonki 
become  more  frequent*  Massa  also  included  figures,  the 
honour  of  perfecting  which  has  fallen  upon  Florence  ;  a  subject 
I  haye  treated  in  my  first  yolnme  (p.  251).  I  shall  merely 
notice  here,  that  after  the  practice  of  modelling  had  been 
brou^t  to  yie  with  sculpture  ;  and  after  engrayingupon  wood 
had  so  well  counterfeited  works  of  design,  we  haye  to  record 
this  third  inyeation,  belonging'  to  a  state  oi  no  great  dimen- 
sions. Such  a  fEbct  is  calculated  to  bring  into  still  higher 
estimation  the  geniuses  who  adorned  it.  There  is  nothing  of 
which  man  is  more  ambitious  than  of  being  called  the  inyent(ff 
of  new  arts :  nothing  is  more  flattering  to  his  intellect,  or 
draws  a  broader  line  between  him  and  the  animals  that  are 
incapable  of  such  myentions,  or  of  carrying  them  beyond  the 
fimits  prescribed  by  instinct.  *In  short,  nothing  was  held  in 
higher  reyerenee  among  the  ancients ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
Yirgil,  in  his  Elysian  fields,  represented  the  bond  of  inven- 
tors with  their  mws  crowded  with  white  cha|4ets,  eqsallj 
distinct  in  merit  as  in  rank,  from  die  more  yulgar  shades 
around  them. 
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Hie  Andents. 

Nbxt  in  order  to  the  school  of  Modena,  I  rank  that  of 
Parma  and  its  state ;  and  I  dionld  yery  ^adly  haye  united 
them  together,  as  other  writers  haye  done,  if  in  addition  to  the 
distinction  of  dominions  there  had  not  also  existed  an  eyident 
distinction  in  point  of  taste ;  for  it  appears  to  me,  as  I  hare 
before  had  occasion  to  obserye,  that  in  the  former  of  these 
cities  the  imitation  of  Ea£^Uo  preyailed ;  in  the  second  that 
of  Correggio.  This  last  indeed  is  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Parma,  which  preseryed  a  series  of  disciples  for  seyeral  gene- 
rations, so  strongly  attached  to  his  examples  as  to  bestow  no 
attention  upon  any  other  model.  The  sitoation  in  which  he 
found  the  city  on  his  first  arriyal  is  apparent  from  the  ancient 
figures  scattered  throughout,  which  by  no  means  discoyer  a 
progress  in  the  art  of  painting  equal  to  that  of  many  other 
citi^  in  Italy.  Not  that  this  arose  from  any  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  design ;  for  there  fiourished  there  as  early 
as  the  12th  century  an  artist  named  Benedetto  Antelani,  of 
whom  a  basso-rilieyo,  representing  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord,  is  in  the  cathedral,  which,  though  the  production  of  a 
rude  age,  had  nothing  in  sculpture  equal  to  it  ^t  I  haye  been 
able  to  meet  with,  imtil  the  period  of  Gioyanni  Pisano. 
Respecting  the  art  of  painting,  the  celebrated  Father  Aff6  has 
extracted  yery  interesting  notices  from  published  documents 
and  MSS.,  in  order  to  shew,  that  before  1233,  both  figures  and 
historical  pieces  had  been  painted  in  Parma.*    Upon  the  com- 

*  'Hie  notices  of  the  artists  of  Parma  communicated  by  bim  to  the  pub- 
lic, are  in  part  contained  in  the  Life  of  Parmigianino^  and  partly  in  a 
bumoroiui  littie  work,  entitled,  *^  tL  Parmigiano  servitor  di  Piazza ;"  and 
some  fiirther  information  on  this  subject  I  have  myself  received  firom  the 
Jips  of  this  learned  ecclesiastic. 
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pletion  of  the  baptismal  font,  about  1 260»  that  assemblage  of 
paintings  was  there  executed,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as 
one  of  die  finest  remaining  monuments  of  the  ancient  manner 
that  Upper  Italy  has  to  boast.     The  subjects  are  in  the  usual 
taste  of  those  times ;  the  style  is  less  angular  and  rectilinear 
than  that  of  the  Greek  mnsaiclsts ;  and  displays  some  origi- 
nality in  the  draperies,  in  the  ornamental  parts,  and  in  the 
composition.     Above  all,  it  shews  very  skilful  mechanism  in 
legajxl  to  gilding  and  colouring,  which  notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  five  centuries,  retain  much  of  their  original  strength. 
Down  from  that  period  there  appear  in  several  places^  botb 
at  Piacenza  and  Parma,  further  specimens  of  the  Treeentistiy 
sometimes  with  annexed  dates,  and  sometimes  without  any. 
Such  as  belong  to  Piacenza,  are  in  the  church  and  cloister  of 
the  Predicatori ;  but  the  best  preserved  of  all  is  an  altar-piece 
at  San  Antonio  Martire,  with  histories  of  thei  titular  saint  in 
small  figures,  tolerably  well  drawn,  and  in  costume  which 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed,  as  it  were,  from  some  municipal 
usages  peculiar  to  the  place.     Parma,  likewise,  possesses  some 
of  the  same  date,  besides  a  few  others  remaining  at  San  Fran- 
cesco, in  a  somewhat  more  polished  style,  attributed  to  Bar- 
tolommeo  Grossi,  or  to  Jacopo  Loschi,  his  son-in-law,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  there  in  1462.     Subsequent  to  these 
fionrished  Lodovico  da  Parma^  a  pupil  of  Francia,  whose 
Madonnas,  executed  in  his  master's  manner,  are  easily  recog- 
nised in  Parma  ;  and  a  Cristoforo  Caselli  (not  Castelli,  as  he 
is  termed  by  Yasari),  or  Cristoforo  Parmense,  enumenU;ed  by 
Bidolfi  among  the  pupils  of  Gian  Bellino.     He  produced  a 
very  beautiful  painting  for  the  hall  of  the  ConsorziaJi,  bearing 
the  date  of  1499  ;  and  he  is  much  commended  by  Grappaldo 
in  his  work  De  partibus  JSdium^  who  next  to  him  ranks 
Marmitta,  of  whom  there  is  no  authentic  specimen  remaining. 
Still  his  name  ought  to  be  recorded,  were  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  being  the  supposed  master  of  Parmigianino.     Along 
with  these  we  may  mention  Alessandro  Anddi,  one  of  the 
scholars  of  Bellini,  of  whom  there  remains  a  Nunziata,  at  the 
Padri  del  Carmine,  with  his  name,  besides  altar-pieces  in  dif- 
ferent churches.     He  was  indisputably  a  good  artist  in  the 
mixed  manner,  that  is  now  called  antico  modemo.     The  family 
of  the  Mazzuoli  was  much  employed  about  the  same  period  in 
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Panna,  consisting  of  three  brother  artists,  Michele  and  Pieri- 
lario,  falsely  supposed  to  hare  been  the  first  masters  of  Correg- 
gio,  and  FUippo,  called  dalle  Erhette^  from  succeeding  better 
in  fruits  and  flowers  than  in  figure-pieces.  There  remains  an 
altar-piece  of  Pierilario  in  the  sacristy  of  Santa  Lucia,  exe- 
cuted in  a  method  very  superior  to  that  of  the  '^  Baptism  of 
Christ,"  painted  for  the  baptismal  font  by  his  brother  Filippo. 
But,  however  inferior  to  his  other  brothers  in  this  line  him- 
self, Filippo  may  be  pronounced  at  least  more  fortunate  in  his 
posterity,  being  the  father  of  Parmigianino,  whom  we  have 
so  lately  had  occasion  to  commend. 

Yet  the  two  most  excellent  of  the  Mazzuoli  could  not,  any 
more  than  their  contemporaries,  have  been  considered  artists 
upon  a  great  scale,  when  the  Padri  Cassinensi,  instead  of 
availing  .themselves  of  their  services  to  decorate  the  tribune 
and  cupola  of  their  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
preferred  inviting  Antonio  AUegri  da  Correggio,  a  foreigner 
and  a  youth,  to  undertake  the  immense  task;  a  choice  which 
may  be  said  to  have  conferred  a  lasting  obligation  upon  pos- 
terity. For  Correggio,  like  Raffaello,  stood  in  need  of  some 
extensive  undertaking  in  order  to  bring  his  powers  into  full 
play,  and  to  open  a  new  path  for  labours  upon  a  grand  scale, 
as  he  had  before  done  in  those  of  a  smaller  class.  But  of  an 
artist  who  forms  an  era  in  Italian  painting  itself,  not  in  this 
particular  school  only,  it  becomes  us  to  treat,  as  well  as  of  hie 
imitators,  in  a  separate  chapter. 
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ConegfpOj  and  tibose  who  succeeded  him  in  his  Sdiool. 

We  are  at  length  amyed  at  one  of  those  distinguished  cha- 
lacters,  whom,  irom  his  high  reputation,  and  the  inflnenoe  he 
•exezcised  over  the  style  of  .painting  in  Italy,  we  can  by  no 
means  dismiss  with  our  accustomed  brevity.  His  name,  bow- 
eyer,  must  still  be  confined  within  compendious  limits;,  adding 
whateyer  new  information  and  reflections  we  may  think  best 
adapted  for  the  illustration  of  such  a  subject ;  the  life  of 
Correggio  being  inyolyed  in  so  much  obscurity,  as  to  admit, 
beyond  that  of  any  other  artist,  of  fresh  diiseussion.  The 
more  curious  may  consult  the  notaoes  of  him  by  the  Cayalier 
Mengs,  contained  in  his  second  volume,  a  Httle  work  by 
CaysJier  Batti,  up(m  the  life  and  works  of  Allegri,  published 
in  Finale  in  1781,  and  Tirabosehi  in  his  Notices  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Modena,  besides  Padre  Aff6,  in  his  works  already 
cited,  the  most  accurate,  perhaps,  of  any  in  point  of  chro- 
nology. 

The  whole  of  these  writers,  following  the  example  of  Scsm- 
nelli  and  Orlandi,  have  complained  of  Vasari  for  having  falsely 
asserted  the  abject  condition  of  Antonio,*  sprung,  in  fact,  from 
a  tolerably  good  family  in  an  illustrious  city,  and  not  destitute 
of  those  conveniences  of  fortune  that  might  enable  him  from 
the  first  to  obtain  an  education  adapted  to  the  success  of  his 

*  In  the  opening  of  the  Life  we  find, — **  He  was  of  a  very  timid  dispo- 
«ition,  and  with  extreme  inconvenience  devoted  himself  to  incessant  labour 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  numerous  £unily.''  Towards  the  conclusion,  he 
adds, — *'  Like  those  who  have  a  numerous  fSunily,  Antonio  was  desutnis  " 
(he  had  four  sons)  **  of  hoarding  his  money,  and  thus  soon  hecame  one  of 
the  most  miserable  of  men.''  Elsewhere  it  is  observed, — **  He  held  him- 
•elf  in  slight  esteem,  and  was  satisfied  with  little.'' 
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future  efforts.  Tfaej  hare  also  in  pmrticulor  reproached  him 
with  his  ezeessive  eiedality,  ia  r^reeentmg  him  to  us  as  a 
soffering  and  unhappy  ohjeet,  hmrdened  with  a  numerous 
family,  little  appieeu^ed  a&d  hadly  rewarded  for  his  labours. 
On  the  contrary  they  obserre,  we  know  that  he  was  respected 
by  the  great,  richly  reocnnpensed,  and  enabled  to  leave  a  fair 
heritage  lor  his  family.  Now  I  admit  that  Yasari  is  guilty 
of  mu^  exaggeration,  though  not  without  sraae  show  of  truth ; 
for  we  only  need  to  compare  the  commissions  and  gains  of 
Correggio  with  those  of  Raffiiello,  of  Miehehmgelo,  of  Titian, 
and  even  of  Yasaii  hnnsdf,  to  diyest  us  of  all  sorprise  at  the 
iMMkest  commiserstion  of  the  historian.  Annibal  Oaracci  did 
not  only  compasdonate  his  condition,  but  is  said  to  have 
bewailed  it  with  his  tears.*  Besides,  if  we  reflect  that  the  terms 
made  use  of  by  Yasari,  of  Correg^o  baring  become  n  misero^ 
so  wretched,  &at  nothing  could  be  worse,  do  not  exactly  sig- 
nify misirahiUf  nnserable,  as  inter|«eted  by  some  of  his  critics, 
but  rather  mean,  miserly^  and  sparmg^  renouncing  certain 
conTeniences  of  lile,  in  order  to  spend  as  little  as  possible,  it 
will  alter  the  complexion  of  the  case.  In  the  same  manner 
he  states,  or  rather  as  some  think,  imagines  that  Antonio, 
though  enabled  to  trarel  like  others,  by  water,  mounted  horse 
dnrmg  the  smnmer  solstice,  and  shortly  after  died.  And 
indeed,  if  we  oonoder  the  singular  depriyations  to  which  very 
wealtl^  people,  for  the  same  reason,  will  submit,  we  do  not 
see  how  a  refisrence  to  the  possessions  of  the  AUegri  family, 
net  wiHwut  some  degree  of  exaggeration,  as  has  more  than 
onoe  been  d<»ie,  can  <liqproye  t&s  charge  of  meanness  and 
extreme  pacsimony.  We  trost  that  the  Signer  Dottor  An- 
tonida  will  inform  us  nsore  distinctly  req)ecting  the  amount 
of  Antonio's  property,  though  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it 
could  not  have  exceeded  the  limits  cf  mediocrity.   The  highest 

*  "  It  almoft  driyes  me  mad  with  grief  to  think  of  the  wretdiedness  of 
poor  ABtonio ;  to  think  tiiat  lo  great  a  man,  if  he  were  not  an  angel  in 
hnman  ahape,  should  be  tbna  kMt  in  a  ooimtrf  whidi  could  not  appreciate 
him,  and  though  with  a  reputation  reaching  to  the  akiea,  destined  to  die 
in  such  a  place  so  unhappily/'  In  a  letter  to  Lodovico,  written  from 
Parma,  1580  (Malvas.  vol.  i.  p.  366).  Annibal  likewise  exaggerated, 
became  tiie  Padri  Benedetthd,  as  well  as  others,  were  aware  of  the  yahie 
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salaries  receiyed  by  him  have  been  ascertained.  For  the 
cupola  and  larger  nave  of  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  he  was 
paid  four  hundred  and  seventj-two  gold  ducats,  or  Venetian 
zecchins,  and  for  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  three  hundred 
and  fiffcy;  doubtless  considerable  sums,  though  we  should 
consider  he  was  occupied  from  the  year  1520  until  1530,  in 
the  designs  and  labours  requisite  for  works  of  such  magnitude, 
and  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  other  offers  of  any 
account  during  the  interval.  He  earned  forty  gold  duqats  by^ 
his  celebrated  picture  of  Night ;  his  San  Girolamo  brought 
him  forty-seven  ducats,  or  zecchins,  besides  his  subsistence 
during  six  months  he  was  employed  on  it ;  and  thus,  in  equal 
proportion,  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  recompensed 
for  the  time  bestowed  upon  his  lesser  pieces.  The  two  which 
he  painted  for  the  duke  of  Mantua  we  may  reckon  at  some- 
thing more ;  but  these  were  the  only  ones  he  produced  at  the 
request  of  sovereigns.  Thus  much  being  certain,  it  is  hardly 
credible,  that  after  deducting  the  expense  of  colours,  of  models, 
and  of  assistants,  including  the  maintenance  of  his  family, 
there  should  still  have  remained  enough  to  leave  that  family 
in  a  state  of  affluence. 

But  although  we  admit  the  reality  of  his  supposed  indigence, 
it  can  form  no  reproach,  no  drawback  upon  the  excellences  of 
so  great  a  man,  crowning  him  rather  with  additional  hoDour^ 
in  particular  when  we  reflect,  that  with  such  limited  means- 
he  was  invariably  lavish  of  his  colours,  to  a  degree  beyond 
example.  There  is  not  a  single  specimen,  whether  executed 
on  copper,  on  panels,  or  on  canvas,  always  sufficiently  choice, 
that  does  not  display  a  profusion  of  materials,  of  ultramarine, 
the  finest  lake  and  green,  with  a  strong  body,  and  repeated 
retouches ;  yet  for  the  most  part  laid  on  without  ever  remov- 
ing his  hand  from  the  easel  before  the  work  was  completed. 
In  short  he  spared  neither  time  nor  expense,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  all  other  painters,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Such 
liberality,  calculated  to  do  honour  to  a  rich  amateur,  painting 
for  amusement,  is  infinitely  more  commendable  in  an  artist  of 
such  circumscribed  resources.  It  displays,  in  my  opinion,  all 
the  grandeur  of  character  that  was  supposed  to  animate  the 
breast  of  a  Spartan.  And  this  we  would  advance,  no  less  in 
reply  to  Yasari,  who  cast  undue  reflections  upon  Correggio's 
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economy,  than  as  an  example  for  ciucli  yonng  artists  as  may 
be  desirous  of  nourishing  sentiments  worthy  of  the  noble 
profession  they  embrace. 

It  is  still  current  in  Correggio  that  Autonio  commenced  his 
first  studies  under  his  uncle  Lorenzo.  Subsequent  to  which, 
according  to  Yedriani,  he  entered  into  the  school  of  Francesco 
Bianchi,  called  U  Fran,  who  died  in  1510,  a  school  established 
in  Modena.  There  also  it  appears  he  acquired  the  art  of 
modelling,  at  that  time  in  great  repute ;  and  he  thus  prepared 
'n  clay,  along  with  Begarelli,  the  group  of  that  Piets^  in 
Santa  Margherita,  where  the  three  most  beautiful  figures  are 
attributed  to  Correggio.  In  the  same  highly  distinguished 
city  it  is  most  probable  that  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  learned  and  cultivated  taste  so  conspicuous  in  his  works; 
the  geometrical  skill  exhibited  in  his  perspectiye,  the  archi- 
tectural rules  of  his  buildings,  and  the  poetry  of  his  warm 
and  lively  conceptions.  Thus  his  historians,  judging  from  the 
specimens  of  his  early  style,  assert  that  he  must  have  sought 
it  in  the  academy  of  Andrea  Mantegna  at  Mantua ;  but  the 
recently  discovered  febct  of  Andrea's  having  died  in  1506, 
does  away  with  such  a  supposition.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
extremely  probable  that  he  acquired  it  by  studying  the  worka 
left  by  Andrea  at  Mantua,  for  which  I  can  adduce  variouer 
arguments.  I  have  described  pretty  fully  the  character  of 
Mantegna's  picture  of  Victory,  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
he  produced ;  imitations  of  this  are  to  be  met  with  in  many 
of  the  works  of  Correggio,  but  most  evidently  so  in  the 
picture  of  his  St.  George  at  Dresden.  The  manner  in  which 
Correggio  could  have  imbibed  so  exquisite  a  taste,  was  alwaya 
considered  surpriring  and  unaccountable,  prevailing  every- 
where, as  we  find  it  in  his  canvas,  in  his  laying  on  his  c<dour8, 
in  the  last  touches  of  his  pictures ;  but  let  us  for  a  moment 
suppose  him  a  student  of  Andrea's  models,  surpassing  all 
others  in  the  same  taste,  as  we  before  observed,  and  the 
wonder  will  be  accounted  for.  Let  us  moreover  consider  the 
grace  and  vivacity  so  predominant  in  the  compositions  of 
Correggio ;  that  rainbow  as  it  were  of  colours,  that  accurate 
care  in  his  foreshorteniDgs,  and  o^  those  upon  ceilings ;  his 
abundance  of  laughing  boys  and  cherubs,  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  all  delightful  objects;   and  let  us  then  ask  ourselves 
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whether  his  new  style  does  not  appear  ju  exqmsabd  eompletioii 
of  that  of  Mant^gna,  as  tibe  pietnroB  of  Ral&LeUo  and  Titian 
display  the  progress  and  perfection  of  those  of  Pemgiao  and 
Gioyanni  BeilinL 

la  regard  to  his  education  in  the  studio  of  Mantegna,  the 
genwallj  received  opinion  m  Lombardj  is,  that  y»Uani 
mast  hare  been  mistaken  in  a  name ;  and  liiat  in  place  of 
Andrea,  he  oaght  to  have  ptononnced  his  son  Franoeeoo,  the 
master  wi^  whom  it  is  Bnactained  Gorreggio  nesided,  ei^ier 
in  qnatitj  of  pajnl  or  assistant  Mantegna's  sdiool,  indeed, 
had  risen  into  great  reputation,  having  grven  striking  proof 
of  its  ezodlenee  even  in  foreshortening  apon  the  oeilii^; 
besides  sarpassmg  Meloaio,  as  I  dsewhere  observed,  so  as 
only  to  leave  another  step  before  readiing  the  modem  manner. 
This  was  reserved  for  die  gemos  of  Gorreggio,  in  oommon 
with  the  master  spirits  of  every  xAbt  achool,  who  floanshed 
during  the  same  period.  In  tndh,  from  his  rery  first  attempts, 
he  appears  to  have  aimed  at  a  softer  and  fuller  style  ^an 
Mantegna's ;  and  several,  among  whom  is  the  AJtmi/Q  Betti- 
nelli,  have  pointed  out  eome  snch  spechnens  in  Mantua. 
Signor  Yc^ta,  men^r  of  the  Boyal  Academy  there,  aaBund 
me  that  Corteggio  is  named  in  the  books  of  the  Opena  di 
S.  Andrea,  for  which  reason,  several  of  the  %ares  on  the 
outside  of  i^e  church,  and  in  particular  a  Madonna,  better 
preserved  than  the  rest,  a  youthlid  essay,  bat  from  the  hand 
of  one  freed  from  the  sti&ess  of  the  quattrocentisti,  have 
been  attributed  to  him.*  In  Mantua  likewise  I  saw  a  little 
picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Abate  Bettinelli,  about  to  be 
engraTed,  r^reaeniing  a  Hdiy  Family,  in  which,  if  we  except 
A  degree  of  stiffness  in  the  folds,  the  modern  manner  is 
ocmii^ete.  A  few  other  of  Ocoreggio's  MadoanaB,  to  be 
referred  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  ducal  gaflery  at 
Modena,  with  o^r  works  mentioned  in  various  ^aoes. 
Among  these  is  a  pioture  of  our  Lord  taking  farewdl  of  the 

*  There  is  a  doemneBt  eadstiiig  m  the  aaae  ardnveB*  where  Franeeioo 
Mantegna  binds  himself  to  ornament  the  ontside  of  the  dmrch.  It  maj 
tiniB  be  oonjectnredy  that  the  picture  of  the  Ascension,  placed  over  the 
gateway,  is  from  his  hand,  while  the  Madomta,  evidently  from  another,  is 
the  work  of  CoR^;gio.  Tts  master,  in  execntiiighisi 
eMfjJbjed  his  puptt  or  his  assistant. 
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Virgin  motber,  preTioos  to  his  paanon,  a  piece  recognised  as 
a  gennine  Corr^ggio  by  the  Abate  Carlo  Bianeoni  at  Milan.* 
DoabdesB  many  of  bis  otber  early  prodoctioiis  were  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  are  dispersed  abroad,  either  unknown, 
or  disputed,  Yasari  haying  recorded  of  him  that  ^he  com- 
pleted many  pictures  and  works." 

Wherefore  is  it  then  that  in  the  pablished  eatalognes  we 
meet  with  so  very  scanty  a  list  of  his  pictnres,  nearly  all 
esteemed  excellent  ?  It  is  beeanse  whaterer  does  not  appear 
superlatively  beautiful  has  been  donbted,  denied,  and  cast 
aside  as  unworthy  of  him,  or  attributed  to  some  of  his  school. 
MeDgs  himself  who  investigated  the  relics  of  this  great  artist, 
and  was  very  cautious  of  admitting  any  disputed  productions, 
declares  that  he  had  only  seen  one  specimen  of  his  early  style, 
that  of  his  S.  Antony  in  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  This,  as 
well  as  a  S.  Francis  and  the  Virgin,  he  painted  in  1512,  in 
Carpi,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age-i"  From  the 
stiffiiess  apparent  in  this  last,  and  the  contrasted  softness  of 
the  others,  he  was  led  to  conjecture  that  Correggio  must  have 
suddenly  altered  his  manner,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  nnraiown  cause  of  it.  He  suspected,  therefore,  that  what 
De  Files,  followed  by  Resta,  and  some  other  writers,  first 
advanced  in  his  Dissertations,  against  the  authority  of  Yasari, 
most  be  correct,  j:  namely,  that  Correggio  visited  Borne,  and 
having  observed  the  ancient  style,  and  that  of  Raffaello  and 
Michelangelo,  along  with  Melozio's  pictures  in  the  art  of 
foreshortening^  seen  from  bdow,  he  returned  into  Lombardy 
with  a  difEerent  taste,  acquired  during  his  stay  in  the  capital. 

Yet  this  able  scholar  proposes  such  a  view  of  the  case,  with 
singular  deference  to  the  oontrary  opinion  of  others,  and  even 
presents  his  reader  with  arguments  against  that  view,  to  the 
following  effect  :^ — ^^  If  he  £d  not  behold  the  antique  "  (and 
the  same  may  be  averred  of  the  two  distinguished  modems), 

*  This  exoeUent  judge  of  art,  more  particiilBrly  m  point  of  engnTingB, 
and  also  extremely  skifiul  in  portraits  drawn  with  the  pen,  deputed  this 
life  at  the  beginning  of  1802. 

t  Thns  oonjectnres  Tiraboschi,  with  arguments  that  prove  the  (act 
ralher  than  shew  its  probability. 

t  Ortensio  Landi,  in  hia  Obeerrations,  had  pntonreoOTd  that  Correggio 
died  young,  without  seeing  Rome.—- Tiraboschi. 
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^^  such  as  it  exists  in  Borne,  he  may  still  have  seen  it  as  it 
appears  at  Modena  and  Parma;  and  the  mere^sight  of  an 
object  is  enough  to  awaken  in  fine  spirits  the  idea  of  what  it 
ought  to  be."     And  my  readers,  indeed,  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
find  examples  to  confirm  snch  an  opinion ;  Titian  and  Tin- 
toretto, by  the  mere  use  of  modelling,  having  far  surpassed 
those  who  designed  statues ;  and  Barocdo  happening  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  a  head  of  Correggio,  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  style.     And  if  we  may  further  adduce  an  example 
of  the  power  of  soyereign  genius,  from  the  sciences,  let  us 
look  at  Galileo  watching  the  oscillations  of  a  bell  in  a  church 
at  Pisa,  from  which  he  drew  the  doctrine  of  motion  and  the 
principles  of  the  new  philosophy.     So  likewise  might  this 
great  pictorial  genius  conceiye  the  idea  of  a  new  style,  from  a 
few  faint  attempts  of  art,  and  thus  win  the  applauses  of  the 
world  of  art,  bestowed  upon  him  from  the  time  of  Yasari,  as 
something  due  less  to  a  mortal  than  to  a  god.     Doubtless  in 
the  first  instance  he  received  no  slight  impulse  from  the  finer 
works  of  Andrea,  from  the  collection  of  ancient  relics  in 
Mantua  and  Parma,  from  the  studio  of  the  Mantegni,  and  that 
of  Begarelli,  equally  rich  in  models  and  designs.     To  these 
we  may  add  an  acquaintance  with  artists,  familiar  with  Home, 
with  Munari,  with  Giulio  Romano  himself ;  and  finally  the 
general  infiuence  of  the  age,  everywhere  dissatisfied  with  the 
meanness  of  the  late  style,  and  aiming  at  a  more  soft,  foUr 
and  clear  development  of  the  contours.     All  these  united  in 
facilitating  the  progressive  step  which  Correggio  had  to  take, 
though  his  own  genius  was  destined  to  achieve  the  task.   This 
it  was  that  first  led  him  to  study  nature,  with  the  eye  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  that  of  his  great  Italian  predecessors. 
The  leading  geniuses  of  their  age  have  often  pursued  the  same 
career,  unknown  to  each  other,  as  Tully  has  expressed  himself^ 
^^Et  qu4dam  ingenii   divinitate,   in  eadem  vesti^a  incnr- 
rerunt."     But  we  must  here  check  ourselves,  in  regard  to  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  having  to  treat  of  it  anew  at  the 
distance  of  not  many  pages.     At  present  we  have  only  to 
inquire  whether  Correggio  really  adopted  the  modem  style  at 
once,  as  has  been  asserted,  or  by  gradual  study. 

Upon  this  point  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Cavalier 
Mengs  did  not  obtain  a  sight  of  some  paintings  in  fiesooy 
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executed  by  Oorreggio,  as  it  is  said,  inLis  early  yonth,  during 
the  period  h&  wbb  employed  by  the  Marchesa  Giunbara ;  but 
which  have  now  perished.  For,  doubtless,  he  would  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject ;  and 
at  least  I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  met  with  two  pictures 
produced  by  Antonio  in  his  native  place,  though  but  recently 
discovered,  as  in  these,  perhaps,  he  might  have  detected  that 
sort  of  middle  style,  which  is  seen  to  exist  between  his  St 
Antony  and  his  St.  George  at  Dresden.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Tiraboschi,  on  the  ground  of 
there  bdng  no  authentic  docimient  assigning  it  to  Correggio ; 
though  I  think  it  ought  to  be  admitted  as  his,  until  stronger 
arguments,  or  the  authority  of  experienced  professors  of  the 
art,  compel  us  to  deny  it.  This  picture  was  formerly  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  La  Misericordiaj  and  very  old  copies  of  it 
are  still  preserved  in  many  private  houses  at  Correggio.  It 
represents  a  beautiful  landscape,  together  with  four  figures  of 
saints,  St.  Peter,*  St.  Margherita,  the  Magdalen,  and  another, 
most  likely  St  Baimond,  yet  unborn.*  The  figure  of  St 
Peter  bears  some  resemblance  to  one  of  Mantegna,  in  his 
Ascension  of  St  Andrew,  just  alluded  to;  while  the  wood 
and  the  ground  are  extremely  like  that  master's  composition. 
This  fine  piece  was  much  damaged  by  the  lights,  or,  as  some 
suspect,  by  the  varnish,  purposely  laid  on,  in  order,  by 
depreasing  its  value,  to  prevent  its  being  carried  away ;  but, 
on  the  contraiy,  it  appears  for  this  very  reason  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  a  copy  substituted,  in  which  the 
last  of  the  above  figures  was  exchanged  for  one  of  St.  Ursula. 
The  original  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Signer 
Antonio  Armauno,  one  of  the  best  connoisseurs  at  this  time 
known,  in  respect  to  the  value  of  engravings,  as  well  as  of 
other  productions  of  our  1>est  artists,  which  he  has  likewise,  in 
a  singular  degree,  the  art  of  restoring  even  when  much 
de&^d.     So  in  this  instance,  by  the  most  persevering  care, 

*  Tiraboschi,  p.  257,  gives  a  difTercnt  account  of  it,  and  appears  to 
confonnd  the  original  with  the  copy,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  placed 
on  the  altar,  also  considerably  defaced  and  discoloured.  Respecting  this 
picture,  likewise,  we  hope  we  shall  be  better  informed  by  the  Dottor 
Antonioli,  to  whom  we  here  confess  our  obligations  for  much  information 
inserted  in  this  chapter,  obtained  from  his  own  mouth  upon  the  spot 
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dniing  a  whole  jaur,  ke  at  length  saecedded  ia  reBBK)Tiiig  thift 
ugiy  reil,  whidli  concealed  ^  heautj  of  the  work^  nov 
renewed  in  all  ita  piistiae  exeeUenee,  and  attxactbi^  ccowdB 
of  accomplished  siiaaigeis  to  gaze  upon  its  merits.  It  la 
generally  allowed  to  eschibit  a  scfter  eiq»«ssion,  in  the  modern 
st jky  than  the  St  Antony  of  Dresden,  though  yet  far  distant 
from  the  perfection  of  the  St  Qeotge  and  others  i»odiieed 
about  the  same  time. 

About  this  period,  AUegri  painted  in  the  church  of  the  Gon- 
rentuals,  at  Correggio,  what  is  termed  an  Anccma,  a  small 
altar-piece  in  wood,  consisting  of  three  pictures.  It  appears 
certain,  that  the  two  altar-pieces  already  m^itioned  i^ened 
the  way  also  to  this  fresh  commission ;  for  from  the  written 
agreement)  he  se^ns  to  hare  been  in  his  twentieth  year,  and 
the  price  fixed  upon  was  one  hundred  gdd  ducats,  or  one 
hundred  zecchins,  which  proves  the  esteem  in  which  his  talents 
were  held.  He  here  represented  St  Barth<4oanew  and  St.  Jdbn, 
each  occupying  one  side  ;*  while  in  the  middle  department, 
he  drew  a  Bepose  of  the  Holy  Family  flying  into  Egypt,  to 
which  last  was  added  a  figure  of  St  Francis.  So  greatly  was 
Francesco  I.,  duke  of  Modena,  delighted  with  this  picture, 
that  he  sent  the  artist  Boulanger  with  the  orders  to  copy  it 
for  him;  and  thus  obtaining  possesion  of  the  originid,  he 
dexterously  contrived  to  substitute  his  own  c<^y  in  its  plaoe^ 
a  deception  which  he  afterwards  repaired  by  presetting  the 
convent  with  some  frei^  lands.  It  is  believed  that  it  was 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Medicean  family,  and  by  them' 
was  given  in  exchange  to  the  house  of  Este,  for  tiie  Sacrifkse 
of  Abraham,  from  the  hand  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  It  is  certain 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence,  firom 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  there  commended  by 
Barri,  in  his  ^^  Yiaggio  Pittozesco,"  as  original.     In  progress 

*  These  two  saints  had  already  been  withdrawn  firom  the  altar  (Tift- 
boschi,  p.  253),  nor  does  a  copy  of  them  remain  at  San  Francesco.  That 
made  by  Boulanger  is  in  the  convent,  and  was  evidentty  produced  in  haste, 
and  upon  a  bad  ground ;  hence  it  is  neither  very  exact,  nor  in  good  pre- 
servation. It  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon  Correggio's 
history,  and  his  different  styles ;  while  it  also  tends  to  prove,  that  if  the 
aneona  was  made  of  wood,  the  picture  was  made  portable,  and  painted  on 
canvas. 
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of  time,  it  began  to  be  less  esteemed,  because  lets  pexfect^ 
perhaps,  than  s(Hne  of  the  master-pieces  of  Correggio,  and  not 
long  after,  assuming  another  name,  it  began  to  be  pointed  out 
by  some  as  a  Baroccio^  and  by  others  as  a  Yanni.  The  same 
Signor  Armanno,  before  mentioned,  who  was  the  first  to  recall 
to  mind  the  copy  remaining  at  Correggio^  presented  ns,  also, 
with  this  hidden  treasnre.  Its  originaHty,  howervr,  was  dii^ 
pnted  from  the  first,  it  being  objected,  in  particnhur,  tkut 
Megri  had  deleted  the  subject  upon  board,  whereas  this 
Medicean  painting  was  found  to  be  upon  canras.  Bat  this 
doubt  was  removed  on  comparing  the  work  with  the  copy  of 
Boulanger,  made  upon  canyas ;  for  certainly  if  the  genuine 
production  were  really  painted  upon  board,  the  imitator  could 
hardly  hare  succeeded  in  palming  upon  the  holjr  brethren 
one  of  his  copies  upon  canras.  The  probability  of  its 
genuineness  is  still  greater  when  we  reflect,  that  no  gal- 
lery was  eyer  in  possession  of  a  Repose  similar  to  it,  so 
as  to  have  contested  with  the  <nty  of  Florence  ti»  pos- 
session of  the  original;  so  frequent  an  oootirrence,  both 
now  and  in  other  lames,  with  works  of  art  repeated  in 
different  places.  Besides,  the  hand  of  the  master  is,  in 
itself,  nearly  enough  to  pronounce  it  genuine ;  we  see 
the  remains  of  a  varnish  peculiar  to  the  author;  a  tone  of 
colouring  perfectly  agreeing  with  his  pictures  at  Pafana ;  inso- 
much, tbtt  many  very  experienced  judges  of  art,  and  among^ 
others  Gavin  Hamilton,  whose  opinion  carries  great  weight, 
have  united  in  giving  it  to  Correggio.  At  the  same  time,  HsBy 
admit,  that  it  is  a  piece  partaking  of  an  union  of  has  styles, 
during  the  progress  of  the  second ;  and  if  we  are  car^l  in 
comparing  it  with  his  other  representation  of  the  Repose,  at 
S.  Sepolcro,  in  Parma,  commonly  entitled  the  Mad<»na  della 
Scoddla,  we  shall  discover  much  the  same  difference  aa 
between  Raffiiello's  paintings  in  Cittil  di  Castdlo  and  those  at 
Home.  Such  a  cUstinction  was  noticed  by  some  v^y  leapectaUe 
professors,  even  during  the  heat  of  the  controveny,  who  agreed 
in  declaring,  that  the  Medicean  picture  in  part  resembkd 
Correggio  in  his  best  manner,  and  in  part  ^&Smd  from  it. 

There  are  two  other  pictures  of  his,  mentioned  by  the  Ca- 
valier Mengs,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  same  dass.  One 
of  them  is  the  ^  Noli  me  tcmgerey'*  'm  the  Casa  ikcofami,  bsi 
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which  suoBeqnentlj  passed  into  the  Eecnrial ;  the  other  a 
pictuio  of  the  Virgin  in  the  act  of  adoring  the  Divine  Inianti 
which  adorns  the  royal  gallery  in  Florence ;  hoth  of  which  he 
declares  are  iu  a  taste  which  he  failed  to  discorer  in  the  most 
sublime  and  celebrated  pictures  of  Correggio.     To  these  we 
may  add  the  Marsyas  of  the  Marehesi  Litta,  at  Milan,  with  a 
few  other  works  of  Correggio's  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of 
Tiraboschif  which  is  the  most  copious  extant     From  such 
evidence  it  must,  in  short,  be  admitted,  that  this  artist  was 
possessed  of  a  sort  of  middle  style,  between  that  which  he 
formed  as  a  scholar  and  that  which  he  completed  as  a  master. 
And  we  have  equal  reason  for  believing  what  has  been  stated 
respecting  Correggio's  having  attempted  a  variety  of  styles, 
before  he  made  choice  of  the  one  by  which  he  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  his  pieces 
being  attributed,  as  they  have  been,  to  different  masters.     In 
ilBct,  his  conceptions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  perfect  were 
deduced  in  part  from  other  artists,  and  in  part  created  by 
himself ;  conceptions  that  could  not  be  matured  without  much 
iime  and  labour ;  on  which  account  he  was  compelled,  as  it 
were,  to  imitate  those  natural  philosophers  who  try  an  infinite 
number  of  different  experiments  to  discover  some  single  truth 
which  they  have  in  view. 

During  a  progress  thus  gradually  pursued,  and  by  an  artist 
who  in  every  new  production  succeeded  in  surpassing  himself^ 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  of  his  new  style.  I 
once  saw  in  Rome  a  very  beautiful  little  picture,  representing, 
in  the  back-ground,  the  taking  of  Christ  in  the  garden ;  and 
in  the  fore  part,  the  youth  Joseph,  who,  in  the  act  of  flying, 
leaves  his  mantle  behind  him ;  the  original  of  which  is  in 
England,  and  a  duplicate  at  Milan,  in  possession  of  Count  de 
Keweniller;  the  picture  at  Rome  bore  in  ancient  character 
the  date  of  1505,  indisputably  false.  A  more  correct  one,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  upon  that  of  the  Marriage  of  St  Cathe- 
rine, in  possession  of  Count  Brull,  late  prime  minister  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  which  is  every  way  corresponding  to  the 
other  remaining  at  Capo  di  Monte ;  it  bears  the  date  of  1517. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  this  year,  when  the  artist  was  just 
twenty-three,  he  had  already  sufficiently  mastered  his  new 
«tyle,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  about  1518,  or  1519,  pro- 
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Irtced  in  Parma  tbe  picture  wluoli  is  still  in  existence  at  the 
acionastery  of  St.  Paul.     This,  after  yarions  dispntes,  has 
recently  been  acknowledged  to  be  ^^  one  of  the  most  grand, 
spirited,  and  laboured  productions  that  ever  proceeded  from 
that  divine  hand  ;*'  and  it  has  been  illustrated  with  its  real 
epoch,  from  an  excellent  little  work  of  the  celebrated  Padre 
Afifb.  Such  a  work,  indeed,  confers  a  benefit  upon  history.  He 
there  explains  the  manner  in  which  Correggio  might  have 
imitated  the  ancients  with  such  advantages  only  as  he  found 
in  Parma ;  and  endeavours  to  account  for  the  difficulty  pre- 
aented  to  us  in  the  silence  of  Mengs,  who^  haying  beheld  this 
very  picture,  omitted  to  mention  it  among  Antonio's  other 
Tvorks.    We  are  relieved,  also,  from  another  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  representing  the  Chase 
of  Diana,  abounding  with  such  a  variety  of  loves  and  cupids, 
could  have  been  painted  for  a  holy  monastery,  accompanied 
by  those  profane  representations  distributed  throughout  the 
same  chamber,  in  various  circular  pieces,  such  as  the  Graces, 
the  Fates,  the  Vestals;  a  naked  Juno,  suspended  from  the 
heavens,  in  the  method  described  by  Homer,  in  his  fifteenth 
hook  of  the  Iliad ;  with  other  similar  objects,  still  less  becom- 
ing the  sphere  of  a  cloister.     But  our  wonder  will  cease  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  same  place  was  once  the  residence  of  a 
lady  abbess,  at  a  time  in  which  the  nuns  of  S.  Paolo  lited 
unguarded  by  grates ;  in  which  every  abbess  sought  to  enjoy 
herself;  held  jurisdiction  over  lands  and  castles,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop,  lived  altogether  as  a  secular  personage, 
A  license  in  those  days  extremely  general,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  Muratori,  in  his  "  Italian  Antiquities,"  torn.  iii.  p.  332. 
The  above  work  was  a  commission  given  by  a  Donna  Giovanna 
di  Piacenza^  who  wbb  then  the  superior  of  the  monastery ;  and 
whatever  degree  of  learning  we  meet  with  in  the  painting,  and 
in  the  devices  or  conceits,  was,  most  probably,  communicated 
to  the  artist  by  Giorgio  Anselmi,  a  celebrated  scholar,  whose 
own  daughter  belonged  to  the  same  establishment.     But  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  proceed  further  in  our  notice  of  a 
•dissertation,  assuredly  one  of  the  most  profound  and  ingenious 
that  we  ever  recollect  to  have  read.    The  pictures  are  about  to 
be  engraved  by  the  hand  of  Signer  Bosaspina,  after  those  of 
3,  Giovanni,  in  which  the  learned  Abate  Mazza  is  at  present 
TOL.  n.  2  0 
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80  laudably  engaged,  no  less  to  the  advantage  of  the  arts  than 
of  his  own  repntation.* 

The  vast  undertaking,  so  finely  exeonted  by  Correggio,  at 
S.  Pado,  obtained  for  him  so  high  a  name,  that  t^  Padii 
Cassinensi  invited  him  to  engage  in  the  equally  extensire  one 
of  San  Giovanni,  entered  npon  in  1520,t  and  completed  ia 
1524,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  boobs.     There,  also,  in 
addition  to  several  minor  worics,  he  decorated  the  tribone, 
which  being  afberwards  removed,  in  order  to  extend  the  cboii^ 
and  rebuilt,  was  repainted,  as  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  by 
Aretnsi.     On  the  demolition  of  the  tribune,  thepiotnie  of  the 
Incoronation  of  the  Virgin,  the  leading  subjeet  in  the  &qbco, 
was  saved,  and  is  now  exhibited  in  the  royal  library ;  and 
various  heads  of  angels,  which  in  like  manner  eecsped,  the  aanaD 
destruction,  are  preserved  in  the  Palazn>  Bondamni  at  Rome. 
There  are,  now,  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni,  two  piotem 
in  oil,  placed  opposite  to  one  another,  in  one  of  the  ohapds; 
one,  a  Christ  taken  from  the  Cross ;  tl^  other,  the  MMitjrdam 
of  St.  Placidus,  botii  painted  on  canvas  made  for  the  purpose^ 
like  some  of  the  pictures  of  Mantegna.     On  tiio  exteiior  of 
one  of  the  other  chapels  is  a  figure  of  St.  John  the  EvaageUst, 
executed  in  the  noblest  manner.     And,  finally,  tiiere  is  the 
grand  cupola,  where  the  artist  represented  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  to  his  Father;  the  apostles  looking  on  in  mingled  vene- 
ration and  surprise  ;  a  production  in  which,  whetiier  we  regaid 
the  proportion,  and  the  shortening  of  the  figures,  the  naked 
parts,  or  the  draperiet},  or  gaze  upon  it  as  a  whole,  we  mist 
alike  confess  that  it  was  an  unexampled  specimen  of  the  art, 
in  its  kind;  the  terrific  Judgment  of  Michelangelo  j:  not  having 
then  assumed  its  place  in  the  Vatican. 

*  Some  writers  attempt  to  prove  from  thie  work  tiiat  Correggio  had 
already  viaited  Rome. 

t  iWboBclii  was  miable  to  discover  any  certain  work  from  tlie  band  of 
Antonio,  between  the  years  17  and  20,  of  the  same  age.  This  gav«  rise  to 
the  assertion  of  Vasari's  annotator,  that  he  remained  in  Rome  in  qvalitj 
of  Raffieiello's  pupil  dmruig  this  interval,  and  on  fail  master's  deafli,  fii  1520, 
returned  to  Lombardy.  Snch  a  supposition  becomes  utterly  vQid»  after 
the  above  epochs  adduced  by  us. 

t  li  is  worth  notice,  that  Ratti,  persuaded  of  Corr^ggio's  residence  st 
Rome,  has  availed  himself  of  the  argument  of  certain  figures  being  bor- 
rowed by  him  from  the  Judgment,  before  Miehekmffeio  httd  pmnUi  ii^ 
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Astomshing,  howeyer,  ad  sach  a  prodacdon  must  be  aUowed 
to  be,  it  will  still  be  found  to  yield  the  palm  to  another,  which 
the  hand  of  Correggio  alone  could  have  rendered  superior. 
This  is  the  cdebrated  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,   in  the 
cathedml  of  Parma^  completed  in  the  jear   1530.      It  is 
indii^utably  more  ample ;  and  in  the  back-ground  the  figures 
of  the  same  apostles  are  reproduced,  as  was  customary,  e:^- 
pressing  feelings  of  surprise  and  piety,  though  in  a  manner 
altogether  different  from  the  former.     In  the  iq>per  part  is 
represented  an  immense  crowd  of  happy  spirits,  yet  distributed 
in  the  jfinest  order,  with  a  number  of  angels  of  all  dimensions, 
and  full  of  action ;  some  employed  in  aasisting  the  flight  of 
the  Virgin,  others  singing  and  cbncing,  and  the  rest  engaged 
in  celel^ting  the  triumph  with  applause,  songs,  torches,  and 
the  burning  of  celestial  perfumes.     In  all,  the  countenances 
beam  with  mingled  beauty,  hilarity,  and  triumph;  a  halo  of 
light  seems  to  envelope  the  whole,  bo  that,  notwithstanding  the 
piece  is  much  defftoed,  it  is  still  calculated  to  awaken  sudi.an 
enchantment  of  the  soul,  that  the  i^ectator  almost  di^ams  he 
is  in  elysium.     These  magnifioent  works,  as  it  has  been 
observed  of  the  chambers  of  Ba£hello,  were  calculated  to 
promote  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  led  the  way  to  that 
height  of  perfection  which  he  attained  in  the  difficult  art  of 
working  in  fresco.   To  estimate  it  aright,  we  ought  to  approach 
near,  to  mark  the  decision  and  audacity  as  it  were  of  every 
stroke ;  the  parts,  that  at  a  distance  appear  so  beautiful,  yet 
effected  by  few  lines ;  and  that  colouring,  and  that  harmony 
which  unite  so  many  objects  in  one,  produced,  as  it  were,  in 

Equally  Talid  is  Ids  coi^ecture,  founded  upon  sereral  fig^ures  of  Raffiiello's, 
wliich  he  detected  in  Correggio,  as  if  these  two  artists  had  never  studied 
from  the  same  book  of  nature.  Such  an  opinion  is  asserted  also  by  Fkidre 
della  Valle,  dted  in  our  first  Tolume,  p.  401.  But  writers  will  always 
be  liable  to  these  mistakes,  as  long  as  they  pretend  to  make  discoreriea 
and  tiirow  light  upon  ancient  facts,  without  adhering  to  historical  dates, 
and  in  their  conjectures  rather  consult  novelty  and  their  own  vanity  than 
truth.  But  this  fault,  brought  into  vogue  about  the  middle  oi  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  has  produced  no  little  evil,  both  in  letters  and  religion^ 
and  surely  cannot  continue  to  rec^ve  encouragement  at  this  enlightened 
period.  Let  us  rather  trust  that  the  love  of  truth,  never  altogether  extin- 
guished, will  resume  its  former  influence  in  the  investigation  of  historical 
points,  and  that  one  of  its  leading  objects  will  be  to  free  both  sacred  and 
profane  history  from  thtrae  foolish  sophisms  that  so  nmch  obscure  it. 
2  c  2 
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sporifnl  play.  The  renowned  artist  surnved  only  four  years, 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  cnpola;  without  com- 
mendng,  during  the  interval,  the  painting  of  the  tribune,  for 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  and  received  part  of  the 
remuneration,  which  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  revennes 
of  the  cathedral  by  his  heirs.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that 
the  conductors  of  the  works  must,  in  some  way,  hare  given 
him  offence ;  since  the  artist  Sojaro,  on  being  invited  to  paxat 
at  the  Steeeatay  objects  to  it  in  the  following  terms :  ^^  Not 
wishing  to  remain  at  the  discretion  of  so  many  different  heads; 
and  you  know,"  he  continues  to  his  friend,  '^  what  was  said  to 
Correggio  in  the  dome."  Now  this,  it  would  appear,  must 
have  consisted  of  some  expressions  derogatory  to  his  talents; 
probably  some  words  which  one  of  the  artificers  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  the  diminutiveness  of  his  figures :  ^'  Ci  avete  &tto 
un  guazzetto  di  rane."  *'  You  have  presented  us  with  a  hash 
of  frogs."  Words  from  a  workman,  for  which  Correggio  might 
eafidly  have  consoled  himself  bs  they  did  not  express  the 
opinion  of  the  ciiy  of  Parma. 

He  died,  however,  about  four  years  afterwards,  at  his  native 
place,  before  he  had  completed  his  undertaking ;  and  without 
leaving  any  portrait  of  himself  which  can  be  considered 
genuine.  Yasari's  editor,  at  Rome,  produces  one  of  a  bald  <M 
man,  little  agreeable  to  our  ideas  of  Correggio^  who  died  at  the 
age  of  forty.  It  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  designs  by  the 
Padre  RestE^  which  he  entitled,  the  '^Portable  Grallery,"  and 
which  both  the  Cavalier  Tiraboschi  and  the  Padre  della  Yalie 
mentioned  as  having  been  lost  Nevertheless  it  exists  in  the 
Ambrodan  collection,  and  contains,  among  other  designs,  one 
which  Resta,  in  the  notes  added  thereto,  declares  to  be  the 
&mily  of  Correggio,  consisting  of  the  portrait  of  himself  his 
wife,  and  his  eons;  altogether  forming  one  female  and  three 
male  heads,  poor,  and  wretchedly  attired.  But  it  betrays 
evident  marks  of  its  want  of  genuineness,  and  not  the  least  in 
the  description  of  the  &.mily ;  inasmuch  as  Antonio  is  known 
to  have  had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  appear 
to  have  died  at  an  early  age.  The  portrait  remaining  at 
Turin,  in  the  Yigna  della  Begina,  engraved  by  the  very  aWe 
Yalperga,  bears  an  inscription,  in  part  hidden  by  the  cornice. 
Still  I  contrived  to  decipher  the  words,  Antonius  Corriffiut^ 
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f—  (that  is,  fedt\  one  of  the  first  arguments  for  not  admitting 
it,  as  some  haye  done,  to  be  a  head  of  Correggio.  A  farther 
one  may  be  derived  from  the  inscription  itself  being  written  in 
large  letters,  and  in  a  space  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
canvas,  a  method  occasionally  adopted  to  explain  the  subject 
of  the  piece,  but  never  the  name  of  the  artist.  There  was 
another  portrait  sent  from  Genoa  into  England,  with  an 
inscription  upon  the  back,  indicating  it  to  be  that  of  Antonio 
da  Correggio,  drawn  by  Dosso  Dossi,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  memoirs  of  Batti.  I  have  no  sort  of  ground  for  asserting 
such  a  signature  to  have  been  introduced  several  years  sub- 
sequent ;  a  plan  which  was,  and  still  is  frequently  adopted,  by 
an  accurate  imitation  of  the  ancient  characters;  I  would 
merely  observe,  that  there  was  also  a  distinguished  painter  in 
miniature,  of  the  name  of  M.  Antonio  da  Correggio,  who 
traversed  Italy  about  the  tinie  of  Dosso,  and  whose  merits  I 
shall  treat  of  hereafter.  Of  the  portrait  taken  of  Correggio, 
by  Gambara,  in  the  cathedral  of  Parma,  it  would  here  be 
improper  to  speak,  otherwise  than  as  of  an  idle  popular 
rumour.  In  condudon,  therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  admit  the 
seeming  truth  of  what  is  advanced  by  Yasari,  that  this  noble 
artist  entertained  no  idea  of  transmitting  his  likeness  to  pos- 
terity, not  justly  estimating  his  own  excellence,  but  adding  to 
his  numerous  other  accomplishments  that  of  a  remarkable 
modesty,  conferring  real  honour  upon  our  history. 

The  latest  and  most  [perfect  style  of  Correggio  has  been 
minutely  analysed  by  the  Cavalier  Mengs,  in  ^e  same  man- 
ner as  he  examined  that  of  Itaffaello  and  of  Titian.  And  in 
this  ^mous  triumvirate  he  accorded  to  him  the  second  rank, 
after  Raffaello,  observing,  that  this  last  depicted  more  exqui- 
sitely the  aJSections  of  the  soul,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the 
expression  of  external  forms.  In  this,  indeed,  Correggio  was 
a  true  master,  having  succeeded  by  his  colouring,  and  yet  more 
by  his  chiaroscuro,  in  introducing  into  his  pictures  an  ideal 
beauty,  surpassing  that  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  attract- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  most  learned,  by  an  union  of  art  and 
nature  in  its  rarest  forms,  such  as  they  never  before  beheld. 
And  such  admiration,  and  such  applauses,  were  in  particular 
bestowed  upon  his  St.  Jerome,  preserved  in  the  a<»demy  at 
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Parmsk  Algaioiti  dedaies,  thai  lie  was  inclined  to  prefer  it 
to  any  o&er  of  his  productions ;  and  to  exclaim  in  liis  heart : 
^^  Ta  solo  mi  piaci !"  ^'  Thou  alone  pleasest  me !"  Annibal  Car> 
lacci  himself  upon  first  beholding  this  picture,  as  well  as  a  few 
otibers  from  the  same  hand,  dedajres,  in  the  letta*  already  dted 
to  Mb  brother  Lodovico,  iheit  he  would  not  eyen  exchange  them 
with  the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raffaello,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  eitjr  of  Bologna.  And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  same 
art  tlu^  had  be^  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  sublimity  by  Mi- 
chelaiigeio — to  such  an  exquisite  degree  of  natural  grace  and 
expresdon  by  Ba&ello,  and  from  Titian  received  such  inimi- 
table perfection  in  its  tones  of  colouring— displayed  in  Oorr^- 
gio  such  an  union  of  excellences,  as  in  the  opinion  of  Mengs, 
carried  the  whole  of  these  to  their  highest  point  of  perfection, 
adding  to  all  their  dignity  and  truth  his  own  peculiar  elegance, 
and  a  taste  as  captivating  to  the  «ye  as  to  the  heart  of  the 
spectator. 

In  design  he  exhansted  not  aU  that  depth  of  knowledge,  so 
conspicuous  in  Bonarmoti ;  but  it  was  at  once  so  great  and  so 
select,  that  the  Caiaoci  themselves  adopted  it  for  their  model. 
I  am  aware,  that  Algarotii  considered  him  to  be  somewhat 
incorrect  in  the  expression  of  his  contours  ;  while  Mengs,  on 
the  other  hand,  defends  him  very  warmly  from  such  a  charge. 
Truly,  there  does  not  appear  the  same  variety  in  his  lines  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Bafiaello  and  the  ancioits,  inasmuch  as  he  pui^ 
posely  avoided  angles  and  rectilinear  lines,  preserving  as  much 
as  lay  in  his  power,  an  undulating  sweep  of  outline,  sometimes 
convex  and  sometimes  concave  ;  while  it  is'^maintained,  that 
his  grace  results,  in  a  great  measure,  from  this  practice ;  so 
that  Mengs  in  uncertainty  appears  at  one  time  to  commend, 
and  at  another  to  excuse  lum  for  it.  He  is  lavish  of  his  praises 
on  the  design  of  his  draperies,  on  whose  masses  Correggio 
bestowed  more  attention  than  on  the  particular  folds ;  he  being 
the  first  who  succeeded  in  nmking  drapery  a  part  of  the  com- 
position, as  well  by  force  of  contrast  as  by  its  direction ;  thus 
opening  a  new  path  which  might  render  it  conspicuous  in  laige 
works.  In  particular,  his  youthfol  and  infentile  heads  are 
greatly  celelmbted ;  the  feces  beaming  with  so  much  nature  and 
simplicity,  as  to  enchant,  and  to  compel  us,  as  it  were,  to  smile 
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asth^amile.*  Euh  sqHunte%iise  may  be  pronounced  ori^al, 
ftom  the  infinite  Taxiety  of  foreshortenings  he  Iiaa  introduced  ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  head  that  id  not  seen  from  a  point  of 
view  eith^  ^bore  or  below;  not  a  hand,  not  a  whole  figure, 
whose  attitude  is  not  full  of  an  ease  and  grace  of  motion, 
beyond  example.  By  his  practice  of  foreshortening  figures 
upon  ceilings,  which  was  aroided  by  Bafiaellp,  he  overcame 
many  difficulties  still  remaining  to  be  yanquiehed  after  the 
tinae  of  Mantegna,  and  in  this  branch  of  pexspectiye  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  having  rendered  it  complete. 

His  coLonring  is  allowed  to  correspond  beautifdlly  with  the 
grace  and  selection  o£  his  design,  Ginlio  Romano  luiving  been 
heard  to  assert  that  it  was  ^together  the  best  he  had  ever 
seen ;  nor  was  he  averse  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  giving  the  pre- 
ference to  Orreg^o  above  himself  when  about  to  raalce  a  pre- 
sentation of  pictures  to  the  Emperor  Charies  V .  Equal  com- 
mendation is  bestowed  upon  him  by  Lomazzo,  when  he  pro- 
nounces tfaat^  among  the  colourists,  he  is  to  be  considered  rather 
as  unique  tinin  as  rare  in  point  of  merit.  No  artist  before  him 
ev^  b^towed  so  much  attention  upon  his  canvas,  which  after 
a  slight  covering  of  dialk,  received  his  colours,  both  in  point 
of  quantity  and  qualify  as  we  have  before  stated,  from  a  lavish 
hand,  t  In  the  impoMtOf  or  laying  on  his  colours,  he  approaches 
the  manner  of  Giorgione,  in  their  tcme  he  resembles  Titian, 

*  Tbii  18  an  faqpnaaoL  of  AmiilMl  Ctencd,  Elsewhere  he  obsenres  r 
*'  Thk  kind  of  delicacy  and  purity,  which  ig  rather  truth  itself  than  yeri- 
flimilitadei  pleases  me  greatly.  It  is  neither  artificial  nor  forced,  but  quite 
natural." 

t  One  of  tiie  profeasore  haag  employed  in  restoring  a  piece  of  Cor- 
reggio,  analysed  the  mode  of  ookmring.  Upon  the  chalk,  he  said,  the 
artist  appeared  to  have  laid  a  surface  of  prepared  oil,  wfaidi  then  received 
a  thick  mixture  oi  colours,  in  which  the  ingredients  were  two-thirds  of  oil 
and  one  of  Tarnish ;  that  the  colours  seemed  to  have  been  very  choice,  and 
particularly  purified  ttom  all  kinds  of  salts,  which  in  progress  of  time  eat 
and  destroy  the  picture ;  and  that  the  before-mentioned  use  of  prepared 
oQ  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  this  purification  by  absorbing  the 
saline  particles.  It  was,  moreover,  his  opinion  that  Correggio  adopted 
the  method  of  heating  his  pictures,  either  in  the  sun,  or  at  the  fire,  in  order 
that  the  colours  might  become  as  it  it  were  interfUsedt  and  equalized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  having  been  poured,  rather  than  laid 
on.  Of  that  lucid  appearance  which,  though  so  beautiful^  does  not  reflect 
objects,  and  of  the  solidity  of  the  surface,  equal  to  the  Greek  pictures,  he 
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though  in  their  various  gradations,  in  the  opinion  of  M»ig& 
he  is  even  more  expert.  There  prevails  likewise  in  hb 
colouring  a  clearness  of  light,  a  brilliancy  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  works  of  others  ;  the  objects  appear  as  if  viewed  through 
a  glass,  and  towards  evening,  when  the  clearness  of  other  paint- 
ings begins  to  fade  with  the  decay  of  light,  his  are  to  be  seen 
as  it  were  in  greater  vividness,  and  like  phosphoric  beams 
shining  through  the  darkness  of  the  air.  Of  the  kind  of  var- 
nish for  which  Apelles  has  been  so  commended  by  Pliny,  wo 
appear  to  have  no  idea  since  the  revival  of  the  art,  or  if^  indeed, 
we  at  all  possess  it,  we  must  confess  our  obligations  to  Correg- 
gio.  Some  there  have  been  who  could  have  liked  more  deli- 
cacy in  his  flesh  tints ;  but  every  one  must  allow,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  the  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  has 
succeeded  in  varying  them  admirably,  impressing  them  at  the 
same  time  with,  something  so  soft,  so  juicy,  and  so  full  of  life, 
as  to  appear  like  truth  itself. 

But  his  grand  and  mastering  quality,  his  crowning  triumph 
and  distinction  above  all  the  other  artists  known  to  us,  is  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  lights  and  shades.  like  nature  her- 
self he  does  not  present  objects  to  us  with  the  same  force  of 
light,  but  varied  according  to  the  surfaces,  oppositions,  and 
distances ;  it  flows  in  a  gradation  insensibly  increasing  and 
diminishing,  a  distinction  essential  in  aerial  perspective,  m 
which  he  is  so  great,  and  contributing  finely  to  the  general 
harmony.  He  observed  the  same  principle  in  his  shades, 
representing  the  reflection  of  colour  upon  each,  in  so  deli- 
cate a  degree,  that  though  using  them  so  abundantly,  his 
shadows  are  always  varied  like  nature's,  never  monotonous. 
This  quality  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  his  night-piece  in  the 
Dresden  gallery  ;*  and  in  his  Magdalen,  there  seen  reposing 
in  a  cave  ;t  ^  small  picture  it  is  true,  but  estimated  in  the 
purchase  at  twenty-seven  thousand  crowns.     By  the  use  of 

remarks,  that  it  must  have  been  obtained  by  some  strong  varnish  unknown 
to  the  Flemish  painters  themselves,  who  prepared  it  of  equal  clearness  and 
liveliness,  but  not  of  equal  strength.     See  yoI.  i.  p.  60. 

*  It  is  more  accurately  entitled  by  others  the  Opening  of  Day. 

t  The  Magdalen  at  Dresden  has  not  in  the  back  ground  a  care,  but  a 
desert  spot.  For  this  we  refer  to  the  engraving  by  the  Cav.  Professor 
Longhi,  after  an  exact  design  from  the  originali  and  to  the  numerous 
copies  of  this  little  painting  which  still  exist. 
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his  chiaroscuro  he  not  only  gave  superior  softness  and  rotun- 
dity to  his  forms,  hut  disphiyed  a  taste  in  the  whole  composi- 
tion, such  has  had  never  heen  witnessed  hefore.  He  disposed 
the  masses  of  his  h'ghts  and  shades  with  an  art,  purely  natural 
in  its  foundation,  hut  in  the  selection  and  effect  altogether 
ideal.  And  he  arrired  at  this  degree  of  perfection  hy  the 
very  same  path  pursued  hy  Michelangelo,  availing  himself 
of  models  in  clay  and  wax,  the  remains  of  some  of  which  are 
said  to  have  heen  found  in  the  cupola  at  Parma  not  many 
years  ago.  It  is  also  currently  reported,  that  while  employed 
in  that  city,  he  engaged  the  assistance  of  the  famous  modeller 
Begarelli,  whom  he  conducted  thither  at  his  own  expense. 

Though  excellent  in  all,  in  other  portions  of  his  art  he 
cannot  he  pronounced  equally  excellent.  His  conceptions 
were  good,  hut  occasionally  they  hetrayed  a  want  of  unity, 
representing  as  he  did  one  and  the  same  story  in  different 
parts.  Thus  in  the  fahle  of  Marsyas,  in  the  Palazzo  Litta  at 
Milan,  his  contest  with  Apollo,  Minerva  consigning  him  over 
to  punishment,  and  the  punishment  itself  are  distrihuted  into 
separate  groups.  The  same  kind  of  repetition  will,  I  think, 
he  found  in  the  story  of  Leda,  executed  for  Charles  Y.,  in 
which  the  swan  is  twice  brought  into  view,  proceeding  by 
degrees  to  familiarize  himself  with  her  charms,  until  in  the 
third  group  he  possesses  her.  In  fact  his  inventions,  for  the 
most  part,  are  like  the  strains  of  Anacreon,  in  which  the  young 
loves,  and  in  sacred  themes  the  angels,  are  introduced  under 
the  most  agreeable  forms  and  actions.  Thus  in  the  picture  of 
S.  George,  they  are  seen  sporting  about  the  sword  and  helmet 
of  the  saint ;  and  in  S.  Jerome  an  angel  is  engaged  in  shewing 
our  Lord  the  book  of  that  great  doctor  of  our  holy  church, 
while  another  is  holding  under  his  nose  the  uncovered  vase  of 
ointment  belonging  to  the  Magdalen.  Of  his. powers  of  com- 
position we  have  a  proof  in  the  execution  of  the  cupola, 
already  so  highly  commended,  in  which  it  appears  as  if  the 
architecture  had  been  formed  for  the  effect  of  the  painting,  so* 
admirably  is  this  last  adapted,  and  not  the  production  for  the 
place.  He  was  fond  of  contrasts,  no  less  in  whole  figures 
than  their  parts ;  but  he  never  arbitrarily  affected  them,  or* 
carried  them  to  the  extravagant  degree  we  have  since  beheld, 
in  violation  of  all  decorum  and  truth.     In  force  of  expression, 
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more  particularly  upon  tenderer  snbjects,  ke  stands,  perbaps, 
without  a  rival  or  an  example ;  such  is  his  Magdalen  just 
alluded  to,  as  she  is  seen  bending  to  kiss  the  leet  of  the  Holy 
Child,  wiHx  a  countenance  and  action  expressive  of  all  the 
different  beauties,  scattered  over  the  works  of  maiiy  other 
artists,  a  sentiment  more  fQllj  expressed  by  Mengs  :  of  this 
picture  we  may  truly  say  with  Catullus^  "  Omnibns  una 
omnes  surripuit  Veneres."  Grief  was  a  passion  likewise 
depicted  by  him  with  singular  power ;  admirably  varied  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  in  his  Dead  Christ  at  Parma,  most 
heartfdt  in  that  of  the  Magdalen,  profound  in  the  Yiigin,  and 
in  a  middling  degree  in  the  other  female  hce.  And  though 
we  do  not  meet  with  many  examples  of  a  loftier  cast,  sfall  he 
-could  depict  the  fiercer  passions  with  sufficient  power,  as  wit- 
ness the  Majrtyrdom  of  SL  Placidus,  in  which  piece  an  eExeeu- 
tioner  is  so  n<M)ly  drawn,  that  Domenichino  avowedly  imitated 
it  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  S.  Agnes. 

Finally  the  costume  of  his  sacred  history-pieces  is  deficient 
in  nothing  we  could  desire  ;  though  in  his  fables,  indeed,  he 
might  have  improved  it,  by  adhering,  like  Baffaello  and  the 
modems,  more  closely  to  the  ancients.  Thus  in  his  Leda  he 
has  represeated  Juno  in  the  guise  of  an  dderly  lady,  full  of 
spite  and  jealousy,  secretly  beholding  the  stolen  embraces  of 
her  lord,  ^e  approaches  in  nothing  to  the  antique,  either  in 
her  countenance  or  in  her  s3rmbols,  and  hence  in  the  nsnal 
interpretations  she  is  considered  as  a  mere  cypher.  In  the 
fable  of  Marsyas,  he  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Faun  ;  Mi- 
nerva has  no  iBgis,  nor  any  other  of  her  usual  attributes ; 
while  Apollo  is  endued  neither  with  the  limbs  nor  aspect 
which  are  awarded  him  at  this  day ;  and  so  far  from  booeiing 
of  his  lyre,  he  plays  upon  a  violm.*  Here  again  we  might 
adduce  a  fresh  argument  for  Corteggio  having  never  viated 
Eome,  where  even  artists  of  mediocriij,  instructed  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  antique,  knew  how  to  avoid  similar  errors.  In 
him,  however,  they  are  scarcely  blemidies,  and  rather  flattering 
to  the  name  of  Correggio,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  more  fully 

*  Here  Itaffaello  was  equally  in  fault,  having  so  represented  Apollo  in 
his  Parnassus.  Tet  he  was  advised  by  his  most  learned  contemporaries ; 
and  it  is  still  a  question  among  urcheologists  what  was  the  form  of  tto 
armed  shell  yielded  by  Mercury  to  Apollo. 
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to  contince  110  tint  be  partakes  not  the  glory  of  his  sovereign 
at^de-  with  manj^  masters  or  many  assistants,  standing  great 
and  alone.  Begarded  in  this  yiew,  he  appears  indeed  some- 
thing more  than  mortal;  and  in  his  presence,  as  Annihal 
Oaracci  trolj  wrote,  Parmigianino  and  others  of  his  rank  seem 
to  ahrink  into  nothing.*  Bnt  the  productions  of  this  great 
master  are  daily  becoming  more  rare  in  Italy,  siich  are  the 
■pnees  offered,  so  great  the  eagerness  of  strangers  to  obtain 
tbem,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  We  are  still  con- 
soled for  their  loss  by  several  ancient  copies,  more  especially 
of  bis  smaller  pictures,  such  as  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine, 
the  RepodngMagdalen,  the  Young  Man's  Escape,  pieces  already 
mentioned;  but  to  which  we  may  add  his  Christ  praying  in  the 
Garden,  placed  in  the  Escurial,  and  bis  Zingherina,  the  Gipsey 
Girl,  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden.  The  most  estimable  among  the 
old  copies  are  by  Schidone,  Lelio  da  Novellara,  Girolamo  da 
Carpi,  and  by  the  Caracci,  who,  by  dint  of  copjdng  Correggio's 
pieoesE,  approached  very  nearly  the  style  of  the  originals;  though 
more  in  point  of  design  than  in  skill  and  delicacy  of  colouring. 
Hitbcni^  I  have  treated  of  the  manner  of  Antonio,  and  in 
€0  doing  have  described  the  manner  of  his  school ;  not,  indeed, 
that  any  angle  artist  at  aH  equalled  or  approached  him,  but 
that  all  held  very  nearly  the  same  maxims,  mixed,  in  some 
instances,  with  different  styles.  The  prevailing  character  of 
the  school  of  Parma,  by  way  of  distinction  likewise  called  the 
Lombard  school,  is  the  excellence  of  its  shortenings,  like  the 
delineaiion  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  in  that  of  Florence. 
Nor  is  it  any  reproach  that  its  artists,  in  some  instances,  have 
become  extravagant  and  affected  in  their  foreshortening,  as  the 
Florentines  in  their  representations  of  the  naked  limbs :  to 
imitate  well  is  in  all  places  a  difficult  art.  Its  character  may 
further  be  said  to  consist  in  a  fine  study  of  the  chiaroscuro 
and  of  draperies,  rather  than  of  the  human  figure,  in  which 
few  artists  of  the  school  can  boast  much  excellence.     Their 

*  His  words  are,  '*  It  is  my  unslterabk  opinion  that  Parmigianino  in 
no  way  approaches  Correggio,  whose  thoughts  and  fine  inventions  are  all 
clearly  drawn  from  himself,  always  origintd.  All  other  artists  look  out  for 
some  support,  some  foundations  for  th^  efforts  taken  from  other  sources ; 
one  to  models,  one  to  statues,  another  to  cartoons :  all  their  productums 
are  represented  such  as  they  might  haye  been,  Correggio's  such  as  the} 
really  are.''-<-See  second  Letter  to  Lodovico,  Malvasia,  yoI.  1.  p.  367. 
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contours  are  broad,  their  countenanceB  selected  rather  froBk 
among  the  people,  than  of  an  ideal  cast,  being  well  rounded, 
high  coloured,  and  exhibiting  those  features  and  that  joyons- 
ness  esteemed  so  original  in  Gorreggio,  as  it  has  been  well 
remarked  bj  a  professor  long  resident  in  Parnuu  There  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  artist  instructed  more  pupils 
than  have  been  recorded  by  Yasari,  to  whose  observations  and 
opinions  much  additional  matter  has  been  supplied  by  writerB 
of  the  present  age,  though  doubts  continue  to  prevail  respect- 
ing some  of  his  reputed  scholars.  I  shalF  treat  this  great 
master  as  others  have  done  in  regard  to  Raffaello,  com- 
prehending, within  the  limits  of  his  school,  all  those  assistants 
and  others  who,  educated  in  different  academies,  subsequently 
attached  themselves  to  his,  availing  themselves  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  examples. 

First  upon  the  list,  therefore,  I  place  his  own  son,  Pom- 
ponio  Allegri.  He  had  hardly  time  to  benefit  by  his  fathers 
instructions,  or  to  receive  his  'earliest  rudiments,  having  lost 
him  at  the  age  of  twelve.  His  grandfather  then  took  him 
under  his  care,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  occurring  ftvB 
years  after,  when  he  left  a  pretty  handsome  provision  for  the 
orphan,  who  boasted  likewise  no  conmion  degree  of  talent 
With  whom  he  pursued  his  education,  however,  is  not  known, 
whether  with  Bondani,  a  faithful  disciple  of  his  £ikther,  or 
with  some  other  of  the  same  school.  It  is  certain  he  was 
a  youth  of  fair  abilities,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  his  fathers 
studies  he  acquired  some  reputation,  and  established  himself 
at  Parma.  In  the  cathedral  there  appears,  wrought  upon 
a  large  earthen  basin,  the  story  of  the  Israelites  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Moses,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  just  consigned  the 
tablets  of  the  law.  Though  not  very  successful  as  a  whole, 
the  work  displays  great  merit  in  particular  parts ;  many  of 
the  heads  are  beautiful,  many  of  the  motions  spirited,  and 
there  are  tones  of  colouring  extremely  clear  and  natural.  It 
was  believed  that  Pomponio  had  early  abandoned  the  use  of 
his  pencil,  disposing  of  his  property  in  Gorreggio,  and  after- 
wards dying  in  great  poverty  at  an  early  age.  These  false  or 
uncertain  reports,  however,  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by 
authentic  documents  brought  forward  by  Father  Affd,  stating 
him  to  have  enjoyed,  in  Parm%  high  reputation  and  honour- 
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Bible  public  commissions,  and  confirmed  by  a  public  decree 
recording  him,  while  the  best  disciples  of  the  school  of  Parma 
were  yet  aliye,  as  being  ottimo  pittore. 

We  now  proceed  to  other  artists  belonging  to  the  city  and 
state  of  Modena.  Among  these  we  find  the  name  of  Fran- 
cesco Cappelli,  a  native  of  Sassnolo,  who  established  himselt 
in  Bologna,  without,  howerer,  leaving  there  any  public  speci- 
men of  his  labours.  Most  probably  he  was  employed  by 
private  persons,  or,  as  Yedriani  is  led  to  conjecture,  also  by 
princes;  though  in  respect  to  their  names  he  is  certainly 
mistaken.  There  is  an  altar-piece  in  S.  Sebastiano  at  Sajs- 
snolo,  commonly  attributed  to  his  hand,  representing  a  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  with  some  saints,  among  which  last  appears 
the  titular,  the  most  noble  and  conspicuous  of  the  whole,  in 
snch  fine  impasto  and  relief,  as  to  be  attributed  to  the  pencil 
of  his  master. 

Another  of  the  school  is  Giovanni  Giarola  da  Reggio, 
whose  productions  there  in  fresco  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Palazzo  Donelli  and  other  places,  though  they  have  perished 
in  Parma.  He  cannot,  however,  be  pronounced  exempt  from 
the  usual  negligence  of  fresco  painters  in  their  contours ;  still 
he  was  much  esteemed,  while  he  flourished,  for  the  spirit  and 
delicacy  of  his  manner.  Although  epitaphs  are  by  no  means 
the  most  desirable  sort  of  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the 
deceased,  it  will  be,  nevertheless,  worth  while  to  recall  that  of 
Giarola,  from  which,  if  we  deduct  even  nine  parts  of  the 
commendation,  the  tenth  will  confer  upon  him  no  slight 
honour : — "  lo.  GerolH,  qui  adeo  excellentem  pingendi  artem 
edoctus  fuerat,  ut  alter  Apelles  vocaretur ;"  who  had  arrived 
at  such  a  masterly  degree  of  excellence  in  this  noble  art  that 
%  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  another  Apelles.  To  him  we 
have  to  add  a  fellow-eitizen  and  namesake  of  Correggio, 
called  Antonio  Bemieri,  sprung  from  a  noble  stock,  and  who 
having  lost  his  master  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  inherited, 
in  a  manner,  the  appellation  of  Antonio  da  Correggio,  thus 
giving  rise  to  several  historical  doubts  and  inaccuracies.  He 
is  enumerated  by  Landi,  and  by  Pietro  Aretino,  among  the . 
most  distinguished  of  the  miniature  painters ;  and  also  men- 
tioned by  D.  Veronica  Gambara,  Marchioness  of  Correggio. 
There  is  no  genuine  painting  by  him,  however,  in  oil,  though 
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I  hare  no  reason  for  refusing  him  the  degree  of  reputation  so 
general  among  the  miniaturists;  and  the  portrait  at  Turin, 
described  in  the  present  yolume  (p.  388),  ought  certainly,  I 
think,  to  he  attributed  to  him  rather  than  to  Antonio  AUegri. 
He  long  flourished  in  Yenioe,  yisited  Borne,  and  died  at  his 
native  place.  The  next  I  haye  to  add  to  this  list  is  a  name 
unknown,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  history,  and  one  which  I 
only  disooyered  from  a  beautiM  dedgn  I  happened  to  meet 
with  in  a  collection  by  Father  Fontana  Bamal^ta,  a  collection 
mentioned  by  me  with  oommendatioa  in  my  first  volume 
(p.  77).  His  name  is  Antonio  Bruno,  a  native  of  Modena, 
and  an  artist  who  ably  emulated  ihe  genius  of  Oorreggio  in 
his  grace,  his  nature,  his  foreidiortenings,  and  his  broad  lights, 
though  with  far  less  correct  a  pencil. 

Further,  among  the  seholarsofl^uma,  there  remain  several 
who  acquired  less  fame.     A  Daniello  de  For  is  miTOtioiied  by 
Yasari  in  his  life  of  Taddeo  Zuccaro,  who,  according  to  his 
account,  received  some  assistance  from  Daniello,  more  in  the 
way  of  instructions  than  example.     Yet  he  records  no  other 
of  his  productions  besides  a  piece  in  fresco,  to  be  seen  at  Yito, 
near  Sora,  where  he  invited  Zuccaro  to  join  him   as  an 
assistant ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  commends  him  for  any 
thing  beyond  having  acquired  from  Oorreggio  and  Parmigia- 
nino  a  tolerable  degree  of  softness  of  manner.     In  fact  he 
must  have  rather  occupied  the  place  of  a  journeyman  than  of 
an  assistant  of  Oorreggio,  and  I  suspect  he  is  the  same  horn 
whom  Yasari  obtained  some  infonnation  respecting  this  artist, 
in  particular,  such  as  related  to  his  avarice,  which  the  histo- 
rian had  assuredly  no  reason  either  for  disbelieving  or  invent- 
ing.    But  a  superior  pupil  of  the  same  sdiool  will  be  found 
in  M.  Torelli,  called  a  native  of  Milan  in  the  MS.  of  Resta,  « 
where  he  is  mentioned  as  the  companion  of  Bondaoi,   in 
executing  the  frieze  at  San  Giovanni  in  Barma,  painted  in 
chiaroscuro.     It  was  taken  from  the  design  of  Oorreggio,  who 
received  likewise  the  proceeds  from  the  woik.    It  is  added  by 
Batti,  that  the  first  cloister  of  the  same  monajstery  was  also 
'  adorned  with  singular  felicity  by  ike  same  hand. 

The  names  of  the  following  artists  all  enjoy  more  or  lees 
iselcbrity  in  Italy  at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  not  theref<»e 
certain  that  they  were  all  the  pupils  of  Oorreg^o,  nor  that 
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they  all  obsenred  the  same  manner.  Like  joang  swimmers, 
some  of  them  seem  oaatious  of  leaving  the  side  of  their  master, 
while  others  appear  fearful  only  of  being  seen  to  approach 
him  too  nearly,  as  if  proud  of  the  skill  they  had  fdready 
acquired.  To  the  first  dass  belimgs  Bondani,  who  was 
employed  along  with  Correggio  at  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni^ 
and  io  him  is  chiefly  attributed  a  grotesque  contained  in  the 
monastery,  assigned  to  the  school  of  Antonio,  though  we  may 
detect  some  figures  of  cherubs  which  appear  from  the  master's 
band.  Yet  Bondani  was  accustomed  to  imitate  his  master 
pretty  accurately  in  his  individual  figures ;  and  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  <^urdi  of  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  he  drew  a  Madonna^ 
that,  in  wont  of  historical  evidence,  might  have  been  attributed 
to  Goneggio.  There  is  also  an  altar-piece  at  the  Erenutani, 
representing  saints  Agostino  and  Geronimo,  so  much  in  the 
Correggio  manner  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
Parma.  But  Bondani  was  unable  to  reach  the  grandeur  of 
the  head  of  the  school ;  he  is  accused  on  the  other  hand  of 
haying  been  too  carefiol  and  minute  in  the  accessaries  of  his  art, 
which  we  gather,  indeed,  horn  one  <^  his  frescos  in  a  chapel  of 
the  cathedial,  and  in  general  from  his  other  works.  They  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  collections,  though  I  have  seen  one  of 
his  Madonnas,  with  a  Child,  in  possession  of  the  Marchesi 
Scarani  at  Bologna,  the  figure  bearing  a  swallow  in  her  hand, 
in  allusion  to  the  painter's  name ;  besides  the  portrait  of  a  man, 
draped  and  designed  in  the  Giorgione  taste,  at  the  house  of 
the  Sig.  BettineUi  in  Mantua. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Michelangelo  Anselmi,  in  the 
school  of  Siena,  and  I  again  prepare  to  treat  of  him  more  fully, 
from  documents  since  publiidied,  or  which  I  hare  since  read. 
Upon  the  authority  of  these  it  is  very  certain  that  he  tnuwd 
his  family  seyeial  generations  back  to  the  city  of  Parma ; 
though  he  is  denominated  da  Lucca,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  bom  at  that  place,  according  to  Batti,  in  1591, 
and  he  has  been  also  called  daSiena,  because,  as  I  am  inclined 
to  conjecture,  he  may  hare  resided  and  pursued  hia  studies 
there  while  young.  Besta,  in  the  MS.  I  have  so  frequently 
cited,  contends  that  he  acquired  his  art  from  Sodoma ;  Azzolini, 
from  Biccio,  son-in-law  to  Sodoma,  both  of  whom  are  known 
to  have  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Lucca.    There  he  may 
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iukve  been  instructed  in  the  first  rndiments,  and  afterwards 
have  completed  his  studies  at  Siena,  where  he  produced  the 
altar-piece  of  Fonteginsta,  which  bears  no  traces  of  the 
Lombard  style.  When  practised  in  the  art  he  returned  to 
Parma,  he  was  older  than  Correggio,  and  then  only  capable  of 
improying  his  style  by  availing  himself  of  his  adyice  and 
example,  in  the  same  way  as  Garofolo  and  many  others,  by 
the  example  of  Raffaello. 

When  in  the  year  1522  Correggio  was  engaged  to  paint  tbe 
cupola  of  the  cathedral  and  the  great  tribune,  Anselmi,  together 
with  Rondani,  and  Parmigianino,  were  fixed  upon  to  adom 
the  contiguous  chapels.  The  undertaking  was  neyer  executed ; 
but  such  a  selection  shews  that  he  was  esteemed  capable  of 
accompanying  the  style  of  Correggio,  and  his  works  sufficientiy 
ifcttest  that  he  became  a  deyoted  follower  of  it.  He  is  full  in 
his  outlines,  extremely  studied  in  the  heads,  glowing  in  his 
tints,  and  yery  partial  to  the  use  of  red,  which  he  contriyes  to 
yary  and  to  break  as  it  were  into  different  colours  in  the  same 
picture.  Perhaps  his  least  merit  consists  in  his  compaction, 
which  he  sometimes  oyerloads  with  figures.  He  painted  in 
yarious  churches  at  Parma;  and  one  of  the  most  pleasnng  of 
liis  productions,  approaching  nearest  to  his  great  model,  is  at 
S.  Stefano,  in  which  S.  John  the  Baptist  along  with  the 
titular  sunt,  is  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin.  His 
largest  work,  howeyer,  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  Steccata, 
where,  upon  the  testimony  of  Yasari,  he  executed  the  cartoons 
of  Giulio  Romano.  But  this  is  disproved  by  the  contract, 
which  assigns  to  Anselmi  himself  a  chamber  in  which  to  com- 
pose his  cartoons ;  nor  did  Giulio  do  more  than  send  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  work  to  Parma.  In  collections  his  speci- 
mens are  rare  and  valuable,  although  he  flourished,  to  say  the 
least,  as  late  as  the  year  1554,  in  which  he  added  a  codiol  to 
his  will. 

Bernardino  Gatti,  named  from  his  fiaAher's  profession  Soiaro, 
of  whom  I  shall  again  make  mention  in  the  Cremonese  school, 
is  an  artist,  who,  in  different  countries,  left  various  specimens 
of  his  art.  Parma,  Piac^nza,  and  Cremona  abound  with  them. 
He  ranks  among  the  least  doubtful  disciples  of  Correggio,  and 
was  strongly  attached  to  his  maxims,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  subjects  treated  by  the  hand  of  his  master.     His  picture 
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of  a  Pieta,  at  the  Magdalen,  in  Ponna,  that  of  his  Repose  in 
Egypt,  at  S.  Si^smond,  in  Cremona,  with  his  Christ  in  the 
Manger,  at  S.  Peter'si,  in  the  same  city,  afford  ample  evidence 
of  his  power  of  imitating  Correggio  without  becoming  a  servile 
copyist.  No  one  has  emulated  him  better  in  the  delicacy  of 
his  countenances.  His  young  girls  and  his  boys  appear  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  innocence,  grace,  and  beauty.  He  is 
fond  of  whitish  and  clear  grounds,  and  infuses  a  sweetness  into 
his  whole  colouring  which  forms  one  of  his  characteristics.  Nor 
does  he  want  relief  in  his  figures,  from  which,  Cke  the  head  of 
the  school,  he  seems  never  to  have  removed  his  hand  until  he 
had  rendered  them  in  every  way  perfect  and  complete.  He 
possessed  singular  talent  for  copying,  as  well  as  for  imitating 
those  masters  whom  he  had  engaged  to  assist.  He  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Pordenone,  in  Piacenza,  where  he  painted  the 
remainder  of  the  tribune  at  S.  M.  di  Campagna,  of  which 
Vasari  observes,  that  the  whole  appeared  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  His  picture  of  S.  Greorge,  at  the  same  diurch,  is 
deserving  of  mention,  placed  opposite  to  that  of  S.  Augustine 
by  Pordenone,  a  figure  displaying  powerful  relief  and  action, 
which  he  executed  from  thiB  design  of  Giulio  Romano^  at  the 
request,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  person  who  gave  the  commission. 
We  may  form  an  estimate  of  his  unassisted  powers  by  what 
he  has  left  in  the  churches  at  Parma,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  cupola  of  the  Steccata.  It  is  an  excellent  production 
in  every  part,  and  in  its  principal  figure  of  the  Virgin  truly  sur- 
prising. Another  of  his  pieces,  representing  the  Multiplication 
of  Loaves,  is  highly  deserving  of  mention.  It  was  executed 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Padri  Lateranensi  at  Cremona,  nd 
to  this  his  name,  with  the  date  of  1552,  is  affixed.  It  may  be 
accounted  one  of  the  most  copious  paintings  to  be  met  with 
in  any  religious  refectory,  full  of  figures  larger  than  the  life, 
and  varied  equal  to  any  in  point  of  features,  drapery  and  attir 
tudes,  besides  a  rich  display  of  novelty  and  &.ncy ;  the  whole 
conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  with  a  happy  union  and  taste 
of  colouring,  which  serves  to  excuse  a  degree  of  incorrectness 
in  regard  to  his  aerial  perspective.  There  remain  few  of  his 
pieces  in  private  collections,  a  great  number  having  been  trans- 
ferred into  foreign  countries,  particularly  into  Spain. 

Giorgio  Gandini,  likewise  sumamed  del  Grano,  from  the 
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maternal  biandi  of  his  fennil j,  w»s  an  artist  formerly  referred 
to  Mantua,  but  who  has  aiiiee  been  claimed  by  Padre  Aff^ 
who  traced  hifi  genealogy,  for  the  citj  of  Parma.  Aeoording 
to  the  aocoimt  of  Oriandi,  he  waa  not  only  a  piq>il  of  Correg- 
gio,  bnt  one  whoee  peoes  were  fkeqoenily  retouched  by  the 
hand  of  his  master.  P.  Tapata,  who  illastcated  in  a  Latin 
work  the  chnrches  of  Parma,  ascribes  to  him  the  principal 
painting  in  S.  Mieheie,  the  same  which,  in  the  Guide  of  Bata^ 
was  attributed  by  mistake  to  Lelio  di  NoTeUara.  It  is  one 
calculated  to  reflect  honoor  upon  that  school,  from  its  power 
of  colouring,  its  reliei^  and  its  ease  and  sweetness  of  hand, 
&ough  it  occasionally  dispdays  a  somewhat  too  cajpncioiLS 
fancy.  How  h^hly  he  was  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citisens 
may  be  infenred  from  the  eommkdesL  which  they  aUotteid  him 
to  paint  tiie  tribune  of  the  cathedral,  as  a  substitttte  for  Cor- 
nggio,  who  died  before  he  commeneed  the  task  which  he  had 
accepted.  The  same  happened  to  Ghandini,  and  the  oommis- 
sion  was  bestowed  upon  a  ^rd  artist,  Gixelamo  Mazsoola, 
whose  genius  was  not  ihen  safficraB^-  matared  to  cope  with 
such  vast  undertakings. 

The  names  of  Ijelio  Orsi  and  Giroiamo  da  Carpi,  I  assign 
to  another  fdaoe,  bodi  of  whom  are  enumesated  by  other 
writers  in  the  school  of  Parma.  For  thk  alteration  I  shall  give 
a  sufficient  reason  when  I  mention  thsm.  The  last  b^onging 
to  the  present  class,  are  the  two  Maazudii ;  and  I  oommence 
with  Francesco,  called  Farmigianino,  whose  life,  by  Father 
A£b^  has  been  aheaibfr  written.  This  writer  does  not  rank 
him  in  the  list  of  Gorreggio's  sdiolars,  but  in  that  of  his  two 
uncles,  in  whose  studio  he  is  sii^pofied  to  hare  painted  his 
Biqptism  of  Christ,  whidi  is  now  m  possession  of  the  Cooti 
Sanyitali,  and  as  the  production  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of 
age,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  effort  of  genios.  It  is  remarked  by 
,the  i^me  historian  of  his  life,  that  haTii^  seen  the  w<»ks  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Francesco  began  to  imitate  him ;  and  there  are  some 
pictures  ascribed  to  him  at  that  period,  which  are  evidently 
fonned  upon  that  great  model  Of  such  kind  is  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, banging  to  the  President  Bertiofi,  and  a  S.  Benuodino, 
at  the  Padri  Ossemoiti,  in  P^nna.  Independmtly  of  these, 
the  fact  of  Francesco's  having  been  dbosen,  together  with 
fiondani  and  Anselmi,  to  decorate  a  chapel  near  the  Cupola 
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of  CorreggiOy  shews,  that  he  mast  have  acquired  great  sitni- 
larity  of  style,  and  posseseed  docility,  equal  to  the  otJier  two, 
in  following  the  directions  of  such  a  master.  He  had  too 
much  confidence,  howerer,  in  his  own  powers,  to  he  second  in 
the  manner  of  another  artist,  when  he  was  capable  of  forming 
one  of  his  own.  And  this  he  subsequently  achieved  ;  for 
owing  to  the  delays  experienced  in  Hie  above  undertaking,  he 
had  time  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  meeting  with  Giulio, 
in  Mantua,  ^nd  BaffaeUo,  at  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  form  a 
style  that  has  been  pronounced  original.  It  is  at  tmce  great, 
noble  and  dignified ;  not  abounding  in  fignies,  but  rendering 
a  few  capable  of  filling  a  laxge  canvas,  as  we  may  observe  in 
his  S.  ^Eocco,  at  San  Fetronio,  in  Bologna ;  or  in  his  Moses, 
at  theSteccata  of  Parma,  so  celebrated  a  specimen  of  chiaro- 
scuro. 

The  prevailing  character,  however,  in  which  this  artist  so 
greatly  shone,  was  giace  of  maimer ;  a  grace  which  won  for 
him  at  Rome  that  most  flattering  of  all  eulogies,  that  the  spirit 
of  Baf^iello  had  passed  into  Pajmigianino.  Among  his  de- 
signs are  to  be  seen  repeated  specimens  of  the  same  figure, 
drawn  for  the  puipose  of  reaching  the  highest  degree  of  grace,  in 
the  person,  in  the  attitudes,  and  in  the  lightness  of  his  drapery, 
in  which  he  is  admirable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Algarotti,  that 
he  sometimes  carried  his  heads  to  an  extreme,  so  as  to  border 
upon  efieminacy;  a  judgment  analogous  to  the  previous 
observation  of .  Agostino  Oaracci,  that  he  could  widi  a  painter 
to  have  a  little  of  Pumigianino's  grace ;  not  all,  because  he 
eonoeived  that  he  had  too  much.  In  the  i^iaion  of  others,  his 
excessive  stud^  of  what  was  graceful  led  him  sometimes  to 
select  proportions  somewhat  too  long,  no  less  in  respect  to 
stature  than  in  the  fingers  and  the  ne^  as  we  may  observe  in 
his  celebrated  Madonna,  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  which,  from  this 
defect,  obtained  the  appellation  of  coUo  Itm^o^  or  long  neck  ;* 

*  He  might  have  pleaded  tbe  example  of  the  ancients,  who  in  their 
draped  statues,  obsenred  similar  proportions,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
Yolgarity.  The  length  of  the  fingers  was  rather  subgect  of  praise,  as  is 
noticed  by  the  commentators  on  Catollns.  (See  his  44th  Ode.)  A  long 
neck  in  yirgins  is  inculcated  by  Malrasia,  as  a  precept  of  the  art  (tom. 
i.  p.  303)  ;  and  the  Can.  Lazzarini  drew  Ids  Madonnas  according  to  this 
rule,  l^ese  observations  are  all  intended  to  be  applied  with  that  judg- 
meatf  which,  in  every  art,  is  not  preaomed  to  be  taof^  but  understoodb 
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but  it  boasted  likewise  of  its  advocates.  His  colouring,  ak 
evidently  aims  at  grace,  and  for  the  most  part  is  pieserm 
moderate,  discreet,  and  well  tempered,  as  if  the  artist  feawt 
by  too  much  brilliancy,  to  offend  the  eye;  which,  bothn 
drawings  and  paintings,  is  apt  to  diminish  grace.  If  we  adna 
Albano  as  a  good  judge,  Parmigianino  was  not  very  stadiM? 
of  expression,  in  which  he  has  left  few  examples ;  if,  indwA 
we  are  not  to  consider  the  grace  that  animates  his  chembsaii^ 
other  delicate  figures,  as  meriting  the  name  of  expresaoB,  or 
if  that  term  apply  only  to  the  passions,  as  very  abundaDdj 
supplying  its  place.  It  is,  in  truth,  on  account  of  this  lar? 
exhibition  of  grace,  that  every  thing  is  pardoned,  and  that  in 
him  defects  themselves  appear  meritorious. 

.He  would  seem  to  have  been  slow  in  his  conceptions, being 
accustomed  to  form  the  whole  piece  in  idea,  before  he  ow« 
handled  his  peiicil;  but  was  then  rapid  in  his  eiecniion. 
Strokes  of  his  pencil  may  sometimes  be  traced  so  very  daring 
and  decided,  that  Albano  pronounces  them  divine,  &nd  ^ 
clares,  that  to  his  experience  in  design,  he  was  indebted  w 
that  unequalled  skill,  which  he  always  united  to  great  dili- 
gence and  high  finish.  His  works,  indeed,  are  not  all  equally 
well  and  powerfully  coloured,  nor  produce  the  same  AegKS^ 
effect ;  though  there  are  several  which  are  conducted  ^i^  ^ 
much  feeling  and  enthusiasm  as  to  have  been  ascribed  to 
Correggio  himself.  Such  is  the  picture  of  Love,  engaged  n 
fabricating  his  bow,  while  at  his  feet  appear  two  cherabs,  one 
laughing  and  the  other  weeping ;  a  piece,  of  which  a  numiiei 
of  duplicates,  besides  that  contained  in  the  imperial  gaUery,  ^ 
enumerated,  so  great  a  favourite  was  it  either  with  the  vm 
or  some  other  person.  In  regard  to  this  production,  I  ^ 
with  Vasari,  whose  authority  is  further  confirmed  by  Fat!«r 
Aff6  and  other  judges,  whom  1  have  consulted  upon  the  sob- 
ject;  although  it  is  true  that  this  Cupid,  together  wi^A  ^  i 
Ganymede,  and  the  Leda,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  aaB« 
context  (p.  302),  have  been  positively  assigned  by  Boschini  to 
Correggio,  an  opinion  that  continues  to  1^  countenanced  by 
many  other  persons. 

His  minor  paintings,  his  portraits,  his  youthful  heads,  m 
holy  figures,  are  not  very  rare,  and  some  are  found  multipb«d 
^^  different  phuses.     One  that  has  been  the  most  frequcntl; 
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repeated  in  collectionsy  is  a  picture  of.  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
with  S.  Giovanni;  while  the  figures  of  St.  Catherine  and 
Zaccarias,  or  some  similar  aged  head,  are  to  be  seen  very  near 
them.  It  wafl  formerly  met  with  in  the  Famese  gallery,  at 
Pajrma,  and  is  still  to  be  seen,  sometimes  the  same,  and  some- 
times varied,  in  the  royal  gallery,  at  Florence;  in  the 
Capitoline;  in  those  of  the  princes  Corsini,  Boighesi,  and 
Albani,  at  Rome.  In  Parma^  also,  it  is  in  possession  of  the 
Abate  Mazza,*  and  is  found  in  other  places ;  insomuch,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  could  all  have  been  repeated 
by  Parmigianino,  however  old  m  appearance.  He  produced 
few  copious  compositions,  such  as  the  Preaching  of  Christ  to 
the  Crowd,  which  is  contained  in  a  chamber  of  the  royal 
palace,  at  Colorno,  forming  a  real  jewel  of  that  beautiful  and 
pleasant  villa.  His  altar-pieces  are  not  numerous,  of  which, 
however,  none  is  more  highly  estimated  than  his  St.  Margarita, 
at  Bologna.  It  is  rich  in  figures,  which  the  Caraoci  were 
never  weary  of  studying;  while  Guide,  in  a  sort  of  trans- 
port of  admiration,  preferred  it  even  to  the  St.  Cecilia  of 
Raffii.ello.  His  fresco,  which  he  began  at  the  Steccata,  is 
a  singular  production ;  besides  the  figure  of  Moses,  exhilnted 
in  chiaroscuro,  he  painted  Adam  and.  Eve,  with  several 
Virtues,  without,  however,  completing  the  undertaking,  for 
wliidi  he  had  been  remunerated.  The  history  of  the  affair  is 
rather  long,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Father  Affb,  where  it  is 
divested  of  many  idle  tales,  with  which  it  had  been  con- 
founded. I  shall  merely  state,  that  the  artist  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  having  abandoned  his  task,  and  afterwards  led 
a  fugitive  life  in  Casale,  where  he  shortly  died,  in.  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  exactiy  at  the  same  age  as  his  predecessor 
RaiEsiello.  He  was  lamented  as  one  of  the  first  luminaries, 
not  only  of  the  art  of  painting,  but  of  engraving ;  though  of 
this  last  I  inust  say  nothing,  in  order  not  to  deviate  from  the 
plan  I  have  laid  down. 

Parma  was  in  some  degree  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Fran- 

*  It  is  mentioned  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Borghesi  (in  both  the 
Tirgin  is  seen  on  one  side),  by  P.  Aff5,  in  a  letter  edited  by  the  Advocate 
Bramieri,  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Elogio  d*  Ireneo  Aifb,"  composed  by  P. 
D.  Pompilio  Pozzetti ;  a  very  excellent  scholar  (no  less  than  his  annotator)^ 
and  deserving  to  stand  high.in  the  estimation  of  all  learned  Italians. 
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MBCO,  by  Criiolamo  di  Midiele  M«Emol%  bis  pnpH  and  his 
eouaiiu  Thflj  had  been  intimste  from  the  year  1520,  and 
apparenily  bad  eontraeted  their  ftiendsbip  some  yeaxa  he^m 
Fxanoefloo  set  ovt  for  Rome,  which  was  eontinued  nnabated 
after  his  letuzn.  Most  piobaUy,  however,  it  at  lengtit  expe- 
zienoed  an  inteixiiption,  owing  to  whioh  Fianoesco  named  two 
atrangers  his  beiis,  omitting  his  cousin.  ThiiEr  last  is  not 
known  beyond  Panna  and  its  confines,  thongh  he  was  de- 
semng  of  moie  extensive  fame,  in  particniar  for  his  strong 
impaito>  and  his  knowledge  of  colonring,  in  which  he  has  few 
eqnal&  There  is  reason  to  suppose^  that  some  of  the  works 
aacnbed  to  Francesco,  more  eepeciallj  snch  as  dii^bjed 
warmer  and  stronger  tints^  were  eidier  executed  or  repeated 
hy  this  artist.  Not  baring  been  in  Rome,  Girolamo  was 
moie  attached  to  the  sdio<^  of  Correggio  than  Francesco,  and 
in  his  style  compoeed  his  pictare  ik  the  Marriage  of  St 
Catherine^  for  tiM  ohnrch  of  the  Carmine;  a  piece  that 
pcoTCS  bow  weH  he  conld  exhibit  that  great  master's  character. 
He  was  excellent  in  perspective,  and  in  the  Snpper  of  our 
Lord,  painted  for  the  refectory  of  S.  Giovanni,  he  represented 
a  colonnade  so  beaotifnl,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  illusion, 
as  to  compete  with  the  best  specimens  from  the  band  of 
Pozzo.  He  could,  moreover,  boast  ease  and  harmony,  with  a 
fine  chiaroscuro ;  while  in  his  larger  compositions  in  firesco, 
be  was  inventive,  varied,  and  animated.  No  single  artist, 
among  bis  fellow  citizens,  had  ^ae  merit  of  decorating  the 
dmrohes  of  Parma  with  an  equal  number  of  oil  paintings ; 
no  one  produced  more  in  fresco  for  the  cathedral  and  for  the 
Steecata ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  labours  at  S.  Benedetto,  in 
Mantua,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  from  this  rage  for  accomplish- 
ing too  much,  that  we  find  so  many  of  his  pieces  that  are 
calculated  to  surprise  us  at  first  sights  diminish  in  merit  upon 
an  examination  of  their  particular  parts.  Not  a  few  defects 
are  observable  amidst  all  his  beauties ;  the  design  in  his  naked 
figures  is  extremely  careless ;  his  grace  is  carried  to  a  degree 
of  affectation,  and  his  more  spirited  attitudes  are  violent 
But  these  faults  are  not  wholly  attributable  to  him,  inasmuch 
as  he  occasionally  painted  thie  same  work  in  conjunction  with 
other  artists.  This  occurred  in  his  large  picture  of  the 
Multiplication  of  Loaves,  placed  at  S.  Benedetto^  in  Mantua^ 
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in  which,  from  iocmaesU  diBcavored  by  thB  Ab.  Mwi, 
Girolamo  would  appeacr  to  hare  beofii  aadsied  in  his  labouis  ; 
there  are  in  it  groups  of  figrae%  wbow  beanty  would  confer 
credit  upon  any  artist ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
£a>nlts  and  imbecilities  tiiat  must  haye  proceeded  from  seme 
other  pencil.  It  is  true  that  he  has  admitted  ^»  same  in 
other  of  his  worhs^  and  tiiere  they  ase  wholly  to  he  ascribed 
to  Us  haste.  We  likewiae  find  mention  of  an  Aleegandio 
Mazmola,  son  of  CHrofaHBo,  who  painted  in  the  cathedral,  in 
1571 ;  hot  he  is  a  weak  imitator  of  the  iutxxfy  ekyie;  the 
nsnal  £ite  of  jNotraie  femilieSy  m^n  aniTed  at  the  third 
generation. 

Sneh  was  the  state  of  the  art  in  Ptana  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteentii  century,  at  which  period  the  Famese  fuoly 
acquired  dominion  tiime,  and  greatly  conijiifaated  to  piemote 
the  interest  of  that  schooL  Correggio's  disciples  had  already 
produced  pu|nis  in  their  turn ;  and  though  it  be  difficult  to 
aseertaan  from  what  school  each  artut  pcoceeded,  it  is  earf  to 
conjecture,  fimn  their  respectiTe  taAtes^  that  they  were  all 
inclined  to  pursue  the  career  of  tlie  two  meet  illnstirioas  masters 
of  ijie  school  of  Parma;  yet  MazzBofa.  was,  perhaps,  more 
followed  than  CcHnreggio.  It  is  too  fiBrourite  an  opinion,  both 
with  dilettanti  and  artists,  lint  the  new  sljle  mnst  invanably 
be  the  most  beantifiil ;  pomit^g  Ikdnon  eren  to  cotrapt  the 
arts.  Pttimigianino,  perhaps,  edncaeted  bo  other  puptl  besides 
his  cousin ;  Daniel  da  Pansa  had  stocfod  aise  under  Ceneg^ 
gio  ;  and  Batista  Fonnn,  after  aoqniring  Ht4&e  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  design  ham  FzHnoeseo,  toned  his  aitentiott  to 
sculpture,  producing,  among  other  fine  statues,  for  &e  Duke 
Ottayio  Famese,  the  Neptune^  wkich  is  now  pheed  in  Hie 
royal  gardens.  The  mane  of  Jacopo  Bertoia  (olten  written  by 
mistake  Gmcinto),  has  been  added  by  some  to  this  Mst.  He 
was  a  good  deal  employed  by  tiie  court  at  Panna  and  Capra- 
Tola ;  and  not  Tery  long  ago,  some  of  his  small  paintings  were 
transferred  from  the  palace  of  tbe  royal  garden  into  the 
academy.  The  subjects  are  fibbulous,  and  both  in  the  figures 
of  his  nymphs,  and  in  every  thing  else,  the  grace  of  Francesco 
is  rery  perceptible.  Yet  the  memorialis  discoTered  by  P.  Affb, 
do  not  permit  us  to  name  Parmigianino  as  his  master.    He 
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\  still  joiing  in  1573,  and  Lomazzo,  in  his  ^^  Tenipio,"  calk 
liim  the  pupil  of  Eroole  Procaccini.  He  prodaoed  many  small 
pictures  for  private  ornament,  which  were  at  one  time  in  great 
repute ;  nor  does  Parma  possess  any  large  painting  by  his 
hand,  excepting  two  banners  for  companies  or  associations. 

It  is  rather,  likewise,  from  a  resemblance  of  style,  than  upon 
historical  authority,  that  one  Pomponio  Amidano  has  been 
enumerated  among  the  pupils  of  Parmigianino.  .  He  may  •be 
mentioned,  however,  as  one  of  his  most  strenuous  followers; 
insomuch  as  to  have  had  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  which  adorns 
the  church  of  Madonna  del  Quartiere,  attributed  even  by  no 
common  artists  to  the  hand  of  Francesco.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  work  of  its  author  that  the  city  of  Parma  has  to 
boast.  The  style  of  this  artist  is  full  and  noble,  were  it  not, 
adds  the  Cay.  Ratti,  that  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  appear  some- 
what flat 

Pier  Antonio  Bemabei,  called  deUa  Casa,  does  not  belong 
to  the  school  of  Parmigianino,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  some 
other  assistant  or  pupil  of  Coneggio.  I  cannot  account  for  the 
slight  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Orlandi,  when  his  painting 
of  the  cupola  at  the  Madonna  del  Quartiere  is  calciidated  to 
impress  us  with  the  opinion  that  his  powers  were  equal  to 
those  of  any  artist  who  then  flourished  in  Lombardy,  or  even  in 
Italy,  as  a  painter  of  frescos.  He  there  represented,  as  was  reiy 
common  upon  the  cupolas,  a  Paradise,  Tory  full,  but  without  any 
confusion ;  with  flgures  in  the  Correggio  manner ;  his  tints  am 
powerful,  and  relieyed  with  a  force  which  might  be  pronounced 
superfluous  in  the  more  distant  figures,  from  a  deficiency  of  the 
due  gradations.  This  cupola  still  remains  perfectly  entire 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and  is  his  great 
master-piece,  though  some  of  his  other  paintings  likewise 
produce  a  great  efiect.  Aurelio  Barili,  and  Innocenzio  Mar- 
tini, of  Parma,  must  haye  enjoyed  yery  considerable  reputation 
in  their  day,  having  been  employed  at  S.  Giovanni  and  the 
Steccata  :  some  specimens  of  their  fresco  work  are  still  pointed 
out,  but  are  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  vicinity  of  more  attrac- 
tive beauties. 

About  the  same  period  another  subject  of  the  same  state 
painted,  in  his  native  place  of  Piacenza.   His  name  was  Giolio 
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Mazzoni,  at  one  time  pupil  to  Daniel  da  Yoltera,  in  tlie  life  of 
whom  he  is  much  commended  by  Yasari.  Some  figurc^s  of  the 
Evangelists  still  remain  in  the  cathedral  by  his  hand,  though 
the  ceiling  of  S.  M.  di  Campagna,  which  he  adorned  with 
histories,  has  beer  icmewed  by  another  pencil.  He  did  not 
acquire  a  knowiedge  of  foreshortening  seen  fnmi  below  in  the 
school  of  Daniello,  and  here  he  failed,  however  respectable  in 
other  points. 
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Purmese  pupils  of  the  Caracci,  and  of  other  foreigners,  until  the  period  of 
the  foundation  of  the  academy. 

[n  the  year  1570,  when  the  most  celehrated  imitators  of  the 
Correggio  manner  were  either  greatly  advanced  in  years,  or 
already  deceased,  the  Parmese  school  began  to  giye  place  to 
that  of  Bologna ;  and  I  proceed  to  esplam  the  mode,  and  the 
causes,  which,  partly  by  design  and  partly  by  chance,  led  to 
that  event.     It  was  intended  to  ornament  a  chapel  in  the 
cathedral,  a  commission  bestowed  upon  Rondani  and  Parmi- 
gianino,  but  which,  through  a  variety  of  interruptions,  had 
been  so  long  deferred,  that  both  artists  died  before  undertaking 
it     Orazio  Sanunachini  was  then  invited  from  Bologna;  he 
gave  satisfaction,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  derived  great  improve- 
ment from  his  study  of  Correggio,   whom  he  more  nearly 
resembled  than  any  other  Bolognese  artist  of  that  age.   Ercole 
Procaccini,  likewise,  painted  in  the  dome  itself;  nor  was  it 
long  before  Cesare  Aretusi  was  invited  from  Bologna,  to 
become  court-painter  to  Duke  Ranuccio.     This  artist,  as  we 
before  observed,  was  employed  in  restoring  the  pidnting  of 
the  tribune  at  S.  Giovanni.     In  order  to  lengthen  the  choir, 
it  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  old  tribune ;  but  such  parts  as 
Correggio  had  there  painted,  were  to  be  correctly  repeated  to 
adorn  the  new ;  an  example  that  deserves  to  be  adopted  as  a 
law,  wherever  the  fine  arts  are  held  in  esteem.     We  are 
informed  by  Malvasia,   that  Aretusi   undertook   this  task, 
though  he  refused  to  take  a  copy  of  it  upon  the  spot ;  observ- 
ing, that  such  an  employment  was  more  adapted  for  a  pupil 
than  for  a  master.     Annibal  Caracci  was  in  consequence  of 
this  called  in,  and  assisted  by  hie  brother  Agostino,  he  took  a 
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e(fpY  of  tiiat  TBJSt  work  in  yitrions  portions,  wMcIi  are  now  at 
Capo  di  Monte.  Guided  by  these,  Aretnsi  was  afterwards 
emSbled  to  repaint  the  new  edifice  in  the  year  1587.  To  this 
aeoonnt  Aff5  opposes  the  contract  of  Aretnsi,  drawn  oat  in 
1586,  where  he  binds  himself  ^  to  make  an  excellent  copy  of 
the  Madonna  Ooronataj"^  and  provision  is  promised  him  for 
a  boy  who  is  to  prepare  the  cartoons :  a  circumstance  that 
cannot  be  made  af^lioable  to  Annibal,  who  appeared  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  master  as  eariy  as  1586.  What  conclusion 
we  are  to  draw  from  such  a  fact,  no  less  than  from  the 
cartoons  so  generaHj  attributed  to  Annibal,  and  which  are 
pronounced  worthy  of  his  hand,  qtwsrere  dietuli ;  nee  scire 
fas  est  omnia.  Hor.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  Annibal, 
after  spending  seyend  months  in  studying  and  copying  Cor- 
leggio  during  1580,  frequently  returned  again  to  admire  him, 
and  that  such  devoted  enthusiasm  was  of  wonderful  advantage 
to  him  in  acquiring  the  character  of  his  model.  It  was  at 
mtnB  time  that  he  painted  the  picture  of  a  Pieta  for  the 
Capuchin  friars,  at  Parma,  approaching  the  nearest  that  ever 
was  seen  to  that  at  ^.  Giovanni,  and  from  that  period  the 
Duke  Banuocio  gave  him  several  commissions  for  pictures, 
which  are  now  to  be  met  with  at  Naples. 

The  duke  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  as  we  gather  from 
ft  selection  of  artists  anployed  by  him,  among  whom  were 
lionello  Spada,  Schedoni,  Trotti,  and  Gio.  Sons,  an  able 
figure  and  a  better  landscape  painter,  whom  Oriandi  believes 
to  have  been  instructed  in  Parma,  and  perfected  in  the  art  at 
Antwerp.  It  appeared  that  he  also  had  much  esteem  for 
Bibera,  who  painted  a  chapel,  which  is  now  destroyed,  at 
Santa  Maria  Bianca,  in  so  fine  a  style,  that  according  to 
Scaramuccia,  it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  Correggio's, 
and  it  awakened  emulation  even  in  the  breast  of  Lodovico 
Caracci.*  The  chief  merit,  however,  of  the  duke,  and  of  his 
brother^  the  cardinal,  congested  in  estimating  and  employing 
the  genius  of  the  Caracci.  In  that  court  they  were  both 
fairly  remunerated,  and  held  in  esteem ;  though,  owing  to  the 
arts  of  some  courtiers,  history  has  preserved  circumstances 

*  See  Lettere  Kttoriche,  torn.  i.  p.  211. 
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legarding  these  great  meoy  calculated  to  moye  compassion.* 
To  this  early  patronage  we  may  trace  the  eyents  which,  we 
find  in  the  history  of  the  Caracci  at  different  periods :  Annihal 
engaged  to  paint  the  Famese  Grallery  at  Borne;  Agostmo 
called  to  Parma,  in  quality  of  its  courtrpainter,  an  office  in 
which  he  died;  and  Lodovico  Sent  to  Piacenza,  along  with 
Camillo  Procaccini,  in  order  to  decorate  the  cathedral  of  that 
city.  Hence  also  arose  the  principles  of  a  new.  style  at 
Parma,  or  rather  of  seyeral  new  styles,  which  during  the 
seyenteenth  century  continued  to  spread  both  there  and 
throughout  the  state,  and  which  were  first  introduced  by  the 
artists  of  Bologna. 

Their  scholars,  besides  Bertoia,  were .  Giambatista  Tinti, 
pupil  to  Sammachini,  Gioyanni  I^infranco,  and  Slsto  Bada- 
locchi,  who,  haying  been  acquainted  with  the  younger  Caracd, 
at  Parma,  became  first  attached  to  the  school  of  Lodovico,  in 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  followed  Annibal  to  Rome,  where 
they  continued  to  reside  with  him.  These,  although  they  were 
educated  by  the  Bolognese,  resemble  certain  characters  who, 
though  they  may  abandon  their  native  soil,  are  never  able  to 
divest  themselves  of  its  memory  or  its  language.  In  respect 
to  Lanfranco,  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  no  artist  better  imitated 
the  grandeur  of  Correggio  in  works  upon  a  large  scale ;  although 
he  is  neither  equal  to  him  in  colouring,  nor  at  all  approaches 
him  in  high  finish,  nor  is  destitute  of  an  air  of  ori^nality  pecu- 
liar to  the  head  of  a  school.  At  Parma,  he  produced  a  picture 
representing  all  the  saints  in  the  church  that  bears  their  name; 
and  in  Piacenza,  besides  his  saints  Alessio  and  Corrado  at  the 
cathedral,  workis  highly  commended  by  Bellori,  he  painted  an 
altar-piece  of  St.  Luke,  at  the  Madonna  di  Piazza,  as  well  as 
a  cupola,  so  avowedly  imitated  from  that  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Parma,  that  it  can  scarcely  escape  the  charge  of  servility^ 
Sisto  BadaIocchi,t  no  way  inferior  to  Lanfranco  in  point  of 
fiacility,  and  other  endowments  of  the  art,  approached  veiy 
nearly  to  his  style.     It  was  even  doubted  in  .Parma,  whether 

*  Bellori,  in  his  Life  of  Annibal,  pp.  34,  35.  See  also  Malvaaia,  torn., 
i.  pp.  334,  404,  405,  442.  And  Orlandi  under  the  head  "  Gio.  Batt 
Trotti." 

t  Bj  Malvasia,  torn.  1.  p.  517,  he  is  called  **  Sisto  Rosa.'' 
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tlie  picture  of  S.  Qnintino,  in  tlie  cliarch  of  that  name,  was 
the  production  of  Lanfranco  or  his.  Of  the  rest  who  flourished 
for  the  most  part  among  the  disciples  of  the  Oaracci,  heyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  state,  we  shall  treat  more  opportunely 
under  the  Bolognese  school. 

Giambatista  Tinti  acquired  the  art  of  design  and  of  colour- 
ing from  Sammachini  at  Bologna ;  he  studied  Tibaldi  with 
great  assiduity,  and  painted  upon  his  model  at  S.  Maria  della 
Scala,  not  without  marks  of  plagiarism.*  Having  subse- 
quendy  established  himself  at  Parma,  he  selected  for  his  chief 
model  the  works  of  Correggio,  and  next  proceeded  to  the  study 
of  Parmigianino.  The  city  retains  many  of  his  productions, 
both  in  private  and  in  public,  among  which  that  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  cathedral,  abounding  with  figures,  and  the 
Oatino,  at  the  old  Capuchin  Nuns,  are  accounted  some  of  the 
last  grand  works  belonging  to  the  old  school  of  Parma. 

From  the  time  these  artists  ceased  to  flourish,  the  art  invari- 
ably declined.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  find  mention,  in  the  Guide  of  Parma,  of  Fortunate 
Gatti  and  Gio.  Maria  Conti,  both  Parmese,  who  were  shortly 
followed,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Giulio  Orlandini.  They  are 
better  qualified  to  shew  the  succession  of  Parmese  artists  than 
of  great  painters.  The  name  of  one  Girolamo  da'  Leoni,  of 
Piacenza,  is  also  recorded,  who  was  employed  along  with 
Cunio,  a  Milanese,  about  the  time  of  the  Campi.  At  Pia- 
oenza  likewise,  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  appeared  one 
Bartolommeo  Badema,  pupil  to  the  Cavalier  Ferrante,  whose 
works  display  more  diligence  than  genius ;  whence  Frances- 
ohini  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  had  knocked  loudly  at  the 
<loor  of  the  great  painters  without  being  able  to  gain  admis- 
sion. In  the  mean  while  the  court  continued  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts  throughout  the  sta^te.  It  even  sent  a 
young  man  of  talent,  named  Mauro  Oddi,  under  the  direction 
of  Berettini,  with  a  salary  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  the.  expec- 
tations of  his  patrons  by  his  productions  at  the  viUa  of  Colomo, 
und  he  adorned  some  churches  with  specimens  of  his  altar- 
pieces  ;  but  still  he  aimed  more  at  the  fame  of  an  architect 
than  of  a  painter.     At  the  same  time  there  was  employed  at 

*  Mahasia,  torn.  i.  p.  212. 
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court  an  artist  named  Francesco  Monti,  wiio  painted  likewise 
for  choiches  and  private  collections.  He  T^as  mentioned  in 
the  Venetian  school,  and  exercised  a  more  marked  inflnenoe 
oyer  the  art  at  Parma,  presenting  it  in  Ilario  Spolveiini  with 
a  disciple  of  merit.  Ilario,  no  less  than  his  master,  acquired 
reputation  &om  his  battle-pieces*;  and  whether  owing  to  exag- 
geration or  to  truth,  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  soldiers  of 
Monti  threatened,  and  that  those  of  Spolyerini  seemed  to  kilL 
He  threw  no  less  fierceness  and  tenor  into  some  of  his  assassin 
scenes,  which  are  esteemed  equal  to  his  battles.  He  painted 
chiefly  for  the  Duke  Francesco,  though  there  are  some  of  his 
works  on  a  larger  scale,  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  j^biced  in  the 
cathedral,  at  the  Certosa,  and  other  places  throughout  the  city 
and  the  state. 

Spolrerini  instructed  in  the  art  Franoesoo  Simonini,  a  dis- 
tinguished battle-painter  of  that  period.  Orlandi  says  he  was 
a  scholar  of  Monti,  and  educated  at  Florence  upon  the  model 
of  Borgognone.  He  long  resided  «t  Venice,  whexe,  in  the 
'Sala  C^ppello,  and  in  different  collections,  he  left  pictures 
which  a^und  in  figures,  ornamented  with  fine  architecture, 
and  Taried  witii  every  kind  of  skirmish  and  military  ezploitB. 
Ilario  instructed  several  young  Parmese  in  the  art,  am<Mig 
whom,  perhaps,  were  Antonio  Fratacci,  Clem^ite  Ituta,  and 
more  indiisputably  the  Ab.  Giuseppe  Peroni.  The  first  under 
Cignani  became  a  better  copyist  of  his  master  than  a  painter, 
being  called  f>ittor  pratieOy  a  mechanical  hand,  by  Bianconi  in 
his  Guide  to  Milan,  where,  as  w^  as  in  Bologna^  a  few  of  his 
pictures  are  to  be  seen.  At  Parma  he  was  not  employed  in  . 
public,  as  £»  as  I  can  learn,  but  for  collections,  in  which  he 
holds  a  pretty  high  rank.  Buta  was  likewise  educated  in  the 
academy  of  Cignani  at  Bologna.  Betundng  to  his  native 
state,  whose  paintings  he  has  described,  he  there  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  Infimt  Charles  of  Bourbon,  as  lo^g  as  he 
remained  at  Parma,  after  which  he  accompanied  his  patron  to 
Naples.  Subsequently  returning  to  Parma,  he  continued  to 
employ  himself  with  credit,  untiJ,  near  the  period  of  his 
decease,  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes. 

The  Ab.  Peroni,  in  the  first  instance,  repaired  to  BolqgDa^ 
where  he  received  the  instructions  of  Torelli,  of  Creti,  and  of 
Ercole  Lelli.     He  next  visited  Ronu^  where  he  became  pupil 
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-fco  Masacci;  tliough  it  is  probaMe  thiA  he  ^was  stnidk  witli 
-fclie  colonxing  of  Conoa  and  Giaeqidnto,  who  were  then  much 
xn  YOgue,  as  his  tints  partake  mare  or  less  of  their  yerds,  and- 
other  fJEilse  use  of  oolonring.  For  iht  lest,  he  conld  design  wdl, 
^jid  in  elegant  subjects  partakes  much  of  Maratta,  as  we  per- 
oeiye  from  his  S.  I%ilip  in  S.  Satire  at  Milan,  and  from  the 
C/onception,  in  possesEoon  of  the  Padri  deli'  Omtoria,  at  Tarin. 
Tn  Parma  his  productions  are  to  he  seen  at  S.  Antonio  Abbate, 
Tdiere  his  frescos  appear  to  advantage,  and  there  is  an  altar- 
piece  of  Christ  Crucified,  placed  in  eompetitian  with  Battoni 
and  Cignaroli,  and  here  more  than  elsewhere  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  good  painters  of  this  last  age.  He  adorned 
his  native  place  and  its  academy  with  his  pictures,  and  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age.  The  career  of  Pietro  Ferrari  wae 
much  shorter,  although  he  had  time  to  produce  several  fine 
pictures  for  the  public,  beddes  that  oi  his  B.  da  Corleone  in 
.the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  as  well  as  more  £ar  private  col- 
lections. He  imitated  the  ancient  manner  of  his  school,  no 
less  than  more  recent  styles.* 

In  Piacenza  there  flourished  Pier  Antonio  AvanziAi, 
educated  by  Francesohini  at  Bologna.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  wanting  in  imagination,  which  led  him,  for  the  most  part, 
to  copy  from  his  master's  designs.  (Ho.  Batista  Tagliasaecln, 
from  !Borgo  S.  Donnino,  sprung  from  the  school  of  Giusej^ 
del  Sole,  and  displayed  a  fine  genius  ibr  elegant  subjects, 
which  induced  him  to  study  Correggio,  Parmigianino,  and 
Onido.  He  was  partieularly  ambitious  of  adding  Ba&ello  to 
the  list,  but  his  parents  would  not  permit  him  to  visit  Borne. 
He  resided  and  employed  himself  chi^y  at  Piaeena^  where 

*  I  wish  Here  to  offer  a  brief  tribute  to  tiie  merit  of  his  deceased  master  ■ 
(he  died  two  years  nnce),  who,  though  a  Bati^e  of  IViYia,  resided  a  ioi^ 
period  at  Farma.  He  utadied  ia  Fkraice  under  Meucd,  next  at  Parn, 
wfaioe  one  of  his  pictures  was  greatly  applauded,  and  the  artist  elected  to 
a  place  in  that  distinguisbed  academy  of  art.  On  his  return  he  became 
first  painter  to  the  court  at  Parma,  and  produced  works  no  less  than  pupils 
calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  his  country.  His  Prometheus  fined  by  Her- 
cules, pliaeed  at  the  aeademy,  his  lazge  perteait-iHeoe  of  the  family  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Ptrma,  wUdi  is  pomted  out  in  the  Guardarobas  as  bis  best 
speciqien,  fully  justify  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  while  Eving,  and  which 
continues  beyond  tiie  tomb.  The  name  of  this  artist  was  Giuseppe  Bal- 
drighi,  and  he  died  at  Parma,  aged  eighty  yean. 
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tBere  is  a  Holj  Family  mach  admired  in  the  caihedral, 
which,  in  its  ideal  cast  of  feataies,  partakes  of  the  Roman  stjle, 
*and  is  not  inferior  to  the  Lombards  in  point  of  colouring. 
He  W2U9  an  artist,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  far  greater  merit  than 
fortune. 

Finally,  the  state  was  never  in  want  of  excellent  masters  in 
minor  branches  of  the  art  Fabrizio  Parmigiano  is  commended 
by  Baglioni  amongst  the  landscape  painters  of  his  age.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  wife  Ippolita  in  drawing  for  ItaHaoi  col- 
lections, and  he  visited  a  variety  of  places  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  where  he  also  adorned  a  few  of  the  churches 
with  his  wood  scenes,  and  views,  with  hermits,  &c.  and  died 
there  at  an  early  age.  His  style  was,  perhaps,  more  ideal 
than  true,  as  it  prevailed  before  the  time  of  the  Caracoi  ;'  but 
it  was  spirited  and  diligent.  There  is  known  also  one  Gisddisi, 
of  Parma,  whom,  from  his  residence  in  Cremona,  Zaist 
-enumerates  among  the  professors  of  that  school  as  a  celebrated 
painter  of  flowers.  He  frequently  represented  them  upon 
small  tables  covered  with  tapestry,  and  he  added  also  musical 
instruments,  books,  and  playing-cards,  the  whole  depicted 
with  an  air  of  truth  and  a  fine  colouring,  that  obtained  for  him 
from  such  inconsiderable  objects  a  large  portion  of  iaane. 
I  must  also  record  Felice  Boselli  of  Piacenza,  who  became, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Nuvoloni,  a  tolerable  artist  in 
figures,  though  he  succeeded  best  in  copying  ancient  pictures, 
even  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  experienced  judges  by  the 
exactness  of  his  imitations.  Following  the  bent  of  his  genius, 
he  began  to  draw  animals,  sometimes  with  their  skins,  and  at 
others  as  thev  are  exposed  to  view  in  the  shambles ;  besides 
collections  of  birds  and  fishes,  arranging  them  in  order,  and  all 
coloured  from  the  life.  The  palaces  in  Piacenza  abound  with 
them,  Boselli  having  survived  beyond  his  eightieth  year,  and 
despatching  them  with  facility  and  mechanically,  whence  all 
his  productions  are  not  equally  entitled  to  esteem.  Gianpaolo 
Pannini  belonged  to  the  Roman  school,  in  which  he  both 
learned  and  taught,  and  in  treating  of  which  I  rendered  him 
that  justice  which  the  public  admiration  of  his  perspective 
views,  and  of  his  peculiar  grace  in  small  figures,  seemed  to 
require.  Many  fine  specimens  were  sent  from  Rome  to  his 
native  country,  and  among  these  the  Signori  della  Missione 
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possess  a  very  rare  picture,  inasmuch  as  the  figures  are  on  a 
larger  scale  tli^n  those  which  he  in  general  drew.  It  represents 
the  Money  Changers  driven  out  of  the  Temple  by  our  Lord ; 
the  architecture  is  truly  magnificent,  and  the  figures  are  full 
of  spirit  and  variety.  The  governor.  Count  Carasi,  the  able 
illustrator  of  the  public  paintings  in  Piacenza,  declared  that 
he  was  the  only  artist  then  deceased,  of  whom  the  city  could 
justly  boast.  Such  deficiency  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
climate,  abounding  as  it  does  with  genius,  but  to  the  want  of 
SL  local  school,  a  want,  however,  which  was  converted  into  a 
source  of  great  utility  to  the  city.  If  we  examine  the  cata- 
Jogue  of  painters  who  flourished  there,  with  which  the  Count 
-Carasi  closes  his  work,  we  shall  find  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capitals,  no  other  city  of  Italy  was  so  rich  in  excellent 
painters  belonging  to  every  school.  Had  it  possessed  masters, 
they  would  have  produced  for  every  excellent  disciple,  at  least 
twenty  of  only  middling  talent,  whose  works  would  have  filled 
its  palaces  and  churches,  as  it  has  happened  to  so  many  other 
secondary  cities. 

Like  one  university  for  letters,  one  academy  for  the  fine 
arts  is  usually  found  sufiicient  for  a  single  state ;  and  in  par- 
ticular, where  it  is  established,  supported,  and  encouraged  in 
the  manner  of  that  at  Parma.  It  owed  its  origin  to  Don 
I^ilip  of  Bourbon,  in  1757,  the  tenth  year  of  his  government ; 
and  his  son,  who  at  this  time  bears  sway,  continues  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  institution.*  Nothing  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated to  revive  among  us  the  noble  genius  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, than  the  method  there  adopted  in  the  distribution  of 
premiums.  The  subject  of  the  painting  being  proposed,  the 
young  artists  invited  to  the  competition  are  not  confined  to 
those  of  the  state;  and  consequently  the  industry  of  the  most 
able  and  best  matured  students  is  laid  under  contribution,  in 
every  place,  for  the  service  of  Parma.  The  method  of  holding 
the  assembly,  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  umpires,  and  the 
whole  form  of  the  decision,  excludes  every  doubt  or  suspicion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  piece  adjudged.  The  artist 
is  largely  remunerated ;  but  his  highest  ambition  is  gratified 

*  The  professors  who  reflect  credit  npon  it  are  enumerated  by  P.  Aff6 
in  th»  works  cited  in  this  chapter. 
YOL.  II.  2  E 
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in  having  been  ptonounoed  the  first  among  so  many  compoti^ 
torsy  and  before  sach  an  assemblage.  This  is  of  itself  always 
snffioient  to  rake  the  sucoessfnl  candidate  aboye  the  common 
standard,  and  often  leads  to  forfcnne.  The  prize  painting 
assumes  its  perpetual  station  in  one  of  the  academic  halls, 
along  with  the  fftTourite  pieces  of  previous  years,  forming  a 
series  which  already  excites  a  warm  interest  among  the  loTeis 
of  the  fine  arts.  Since  the  period  when  the  Cortona  man- 
ner began  to  lose  ground  in  Italy,  a  manner  that^  under 
such  a  variety  of  names  and  sects,  had  usurped  so  wide 
a  swi^,  the  art  in  our  own  times  has  approached  a  sort 
of  crisis,  which  as  yet  forms  an  essay  of  nem  styles,  rather 
than  any  prevailing  one  characteristic  of  this  new  era.  It  is 
in  such  a  collection,  better  than  in  any  bo<^  that  we  may  stndy 
the  state  of  our  existing  schools.;  what  maximH  are  now 
anforoed ;  wluut  kind  of  imitation,  and  with  how  much  freedom, 
is  allowed ;  from  what  source  we  are  to  look  for  a  ohanee  of 
zeeovering  the  ancient  art  of  colouring ;  what  profit  .paintijig 
has  derived  from  the  copies  of  the  best  pictures  pubUelied  in 
engravings,  and  from  the.preoepts  of  the  masters  commnnicated 
through  the  medium  of  prints.  I  am  aware  that  a  Tariety  of 
opinion  is  entertained  on  .this  head,  nor  would  my  own,  were 
I  to  interpoae  it,  give  weight  to  axiy  of  the  conflicting  aigu* 
ments  in  this  matter.  But  .1  am  happy  to  say,  that  finding  at 
length  appeals  made  toieascm,  which  werefonneriyrefenedto 
practice,  I  feel  inclined  rather  to  indulge  hopes  tmm  doubt  o? 
diffidence  in  regard  to  the  future. 
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SCHOOL  OF  CREMONA, 

EPOCH    I. 

The  Ancients. 

I  HATE  never  pernsed  the  hifitory  of  Besnairdino,  and  the  tetft 
of  ihe  pietonc  famil j  -of  the  Oampi,  written  some  time  sinoe 
by  Baldinnfici,  and  more  recently  by  Giambatista  Zaist,  with- 
out thinking  that  I  Bee  in  the  flchoel  which  these  artists 
lestablisfaed  at  Cremona^  a  -sketoh  of  that  which  was  sab- ' 
seqnently  formed  by  the  Caracci  in  Bologna.  In  both  these 
'Cities  a  >siii^  family  prei^ated  the  formation  of  a  new  style  of 
pamtiBg,  whicsh  fhoold  rpaactsike  of  all  ^e  Italian  schools, 
withonit  oonmftting  plagiarism  against  any;  and  hem  eadi 
family  in  its  reapedtive  city  spxang  a  numerons  8eri<3s  of 
excellent  nuustess,  who^fffirtlyiby  themselyes^  aiod  partly  by 
means  of  their  disciples,  adorned  their  country  with  their 
works,  the  art  by  ^-tiieir  example,  and  history  itself  wit^  their 
names.  Why  the  Cremonese  school  did  not  keep  pace  with 
that  of  Bologna  m  reputation,  nor  oontinne  so  long  ajs  the 
CaraociB,  and  why  ihe  latter  oomplettod  in  a  maimer  what  the 
other  oidy  essayed,  was  occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes 
which  I  shall  gradually  explain  in  the  course  of  the  present 
chapter.  In  the  outset,  agreeably  to  my  usual  plan,  I  mean 
to  inTestigate  the  origin  and  principles  of  this  school ;  nor 
shall  we  need  to  go  farther  back  than  the  foundation  of  the 
magnificent  cathedral  in  1107,  which  as  speedily  as  possible 
was  decorated  with  all  that  sculpture  and  painting  could  afford. 
Its  specimens  of  both  are  such  as  to  gratify  the  eye  of  the  an- 
tiquary, who  may  wish  to  trace  through  what  channels,  and 
by  what  degrees,  the  arts  first  began  to  revive  in  Italy.  The 
sculpture  there  does  not  indeed  present  us  with  any  works  that 

2  E  2 
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may  not  likewise  be  foaiid  in  Verona,  in  Crema,  and  other 
places ;  whereas  the  paintings  remaining  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
two  lateral  n.>Tes  may  be  considered  uniques,  and  deserve  the 
trouble  of  examining  them  more  nearly,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  figures  and  the  want  of  light.  They  consist 
of  sacred  histories ;  the  design  is  extremely  dry,  the  colours 
are  strong,  and  their  drapery  wholly  novel,  except  that  some 
of  them  still  continue  to  be  seen  in  the  modern  masks  and 
theatres  of  Italy.  Some  specimens  of  architecture  are  intro- 
duced, presenting  only  right  lines,  like  what  we  see  in  onr 
oldest  wood  engrayings,  and  explanations  are  also  inserted, 
indicating  the  principal  figures,  in  the  manner  of  the  more 
ancient  mosaic -workers,  when  the  eye,  yet  unaccustomed  to 
behold  pictoric  histories,  required  some  such  illustration  of  the 
subject.  Yet  we  can  gather  no  traces  of  the  Greek  mosaics ; 
the  whole  is  Italian,  national,  and  new.  The  characters  leave 
us  in  doubt  whether  we  ought  to  ascribe  them  to  the  age  of 
Giotto,  or  to  that  preceding  him,  but  the  figures  attest  that 
their  author  was  indebted  neither  to  Giotto  nor  his  master  for 
what  he  knew.  I  can  learn  nothing  of  his  name  from  the 
ancient  historians  of  the  school,  neither  from  Antonio  Campi, 
Pidiro  Lamo,  nor  Gio.  Batista  Zaist,  whom  I  have  already 
citftd,  and  who  compiled  two  Yolumes  of  memoirs  of  the  old 
artists  of  Cremona,  edited  by  Panni  in  the  year  1774. 

I  may,  however,  safely  asisert  tbat  there  were  painters  who 
flourished  in  the  Cremonese  as  early  as  1213 ;  for  on  occasion 
of  the  city  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  people  of  Milan,  the 
event  was  commemorated  in  a  picture,  in  the  palace  of  Lan- 
franco  Oldovino,  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Cremonese  army, 
and  for  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Flameno  in  his  History 
of  Castelleone.*  There  is  also  recorded  by  the  Ab.  Samelli, 
in  his  "  Foreigner's  Guide  to  Naples,"  as  well  as  by  the  Can. 
Celano,  in  the  "  Notices  of  the  Beauties  of  Naples,"  a  M.  Si- 
mone  of  Cremona,  who,  about  1335,  painted  in  S.  Chiara^and 
is  the  same  mentioned  by  Surgente,  author  of  the  "  Naples 
Illustrated,"  as  Simon  da  Siena,  and  by  Dominici  as  Simone 
Napolitano.  In  a  former  volume  I  adhered  to  the  opinion  of 
Dominici,  inasmuch  as  he  cites  Criscuolo  and  his  archives ; 

•  See  Zaist,  p.  12. 
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but  let  the  authority  rest  with  them.  Other  names  might  be 
added,  which  Zaist  has  in  part  collected  from  MSS.,  and  in 
part  from  published  documents,  such  as  Polidoro  Casella,  who 
Nourished  about  1345,  Angelo  Bellavita  in  1420,  Jacopino 
Marasca,  mentioned  in  1430,  LucaSclavo,  named  by  Flameno, 
subsequent  to  1450,  among  excellent  painters,  and  among  the 
friends  of  Francesco  Sforza,  besides  Gaspare  Bonino,  who 
became  celebrated  about  the  year  1460.  Hence  it  may  be 
perceiyed  that  this  school  was  not  destitute  of  a  series  of  artists, 
during  a  long  period,  although  no  specimens  of  their  art  sur- 
vive to  confirm  it. 

The  earliest  that  is  to  be  met  with,  bearing  a  name  and  cer- 
tain date,  is  a  picture  which  belonged  to  Zaist,  representing 
Julian  (afterwards  the  saint)  killing  his  father  and  mother, 
whom  he  mistakes  for  his  wife  and  her  paramour.  Below  the 
couch  on  which  they  are  found,  are  inscribed  the  two  follow- 
ing verses  : — 

Hoc  quod  Mantenese  didicit  sub  dogmate  dari, 
Antonii  Comae  dextera  pinzit  opns.— mcccclxxviii. 

The  name  of  Antonio  della  Coma  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
Listory,  and  from  this  monument  lie  is  discovered  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Mantegna,  and  a  follower  of  the  first  rather 
than  the  second  style  of  his  master.  But  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  flourished  a  sufiicient  time,  or  he  was  not  in  repute 
enough  to  have  a  place  among  the  painters  of  the  cathedral, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  left  there  a  monument  of  the 
art  that  may  vie  with  the  Sistine  chapel  ;  and  if  I  mistake 
not  the  figures  of  those  ancient  Florentines  are  more  correct, 
those  of  the  cathedral  more  animated.  There  is  a  frieze  sur- 
rounding the  arches  of  the  church,  divided  into  several  squares, 
each  of  which  contains  a  scriptural  history  painted  in  fresco. 
Upon  this  work  a  number  of  Cremoncse  artists,  alJ  of  high 
repute,  were  successively  employed. 

-  The  first  in  this  list,  subscribed  in  one  of  these  compart- 
ments, Bembtts  incipiens^  and  in  the  other  compartment  14 — 
....  under  his  paintings  of  the  Epiphany  and  the  Purifica- 
tion. The  remaining  figures  after  the  above,  have  long  been 
concealed  by  a  side  wing  of  the  organ.  But  the  sense  is  very 
clear,  the  name  and  the  date  of  the  centuries  appearing  togc- 
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ihei ;  nor  are  we  at  a  loss  to  p^roeiye  that  the  artist,  in  an 
undertaking  to  be  conducted  by  many,  and  dnring^many  years, 
was  desirous  of  conunemorating  his  name^  as  ih&  first  who 
commenced  it,  and  in  what  year«  Some,  neverthelesiE^  hare 
wished  to  infer,  by  detaching  the  words  Beimbuw  indpiem 
from  the  rest,  that  the  artist  meant  to  inform  us  he  was  tiboi 
first  entering*  upon  his  profession ;  as  if  the  people  of  Oromona, 
in  the  decoration  of  their  finest  temple,  w&oh  waft  long  eon- 
ducted  by  the  most  celebrated. painters^  ifonid  hai^e  selected  a 
novice  to  begin.  It  is,  howen^eiv  ^  qneiiioB  whether  liie 
inscription  refers  to  Bonifazio  Bembo,  or  to  GianfiEaiiceaoo  his 
younger  brother  ;  hut  appaienily  we  eughi  llo  givs:  it,  with 
Tasari,  to  the  former,  a  distinguished  artist  who  was  enjoyed 
by  the  court  of  Milan  as  early  as  1461,  while  Gio..  Pranoesoo 
flourishedi  later,  as  we  shall  shoiitly  have  oeoasian  te  shew. 
In  the  two  histories  with  which  Bend>o-qoaunisDeed  his  laboiin^ 
as  well  as  in  those  that  follow,  he  shews  himself  an  able  artkat, 
spirited  in  his  attitudes,  Rowing  in  his  colours,  magnificent  in 
his  draperies,  although  snll  confined  within  the  sphere  of  the 
naturalists;^  and  copying  from  the  truth  without  displaying 
much  selection,,  if  he  does  not  ^feeasionaUy*  tnuouigrefls  it  by 
want  of  oorrectnesB.  Both  our  diptionames  o£  aastists  and  Bet- 
tari  have  confounded  this  Boniiazio  with  SfYweittaa  of  ihft 
same  name,  whom  ^e  have  mentioned. in. his  plaooi 

Opposite  to  those  of  Bembo  is  a  punting'^,  ai  hAsAtiey  of  the 
Fassion,  representing  our  Eedeemerbelore  his  jnd^BS^- painted 
by  Gristoforo  Moretti,*  the  same,  aoeovding  to  LomasEOi,  who 
was  employed  with  Bembo  in  ^ecourtt  oi  Milan,  and.  also 
painted  at  the  church  of  S.  Aquilino.  Onet  of  hts  Madonnas 
IS  still  to  be  seen  there,  seated  amid  difieoeent  saint%  add  iqpon 
her  mantle  I  was  enabled  to  deeipher,  Chi^tepharuM-de  Marftk 
de  CremoruL,  in  characters  interweaved  in  the  manner  of  gold 
lacOi  Cremonese  writers  call  hiin  the^  son  of  Galeaezo  Rivello^ 
and  father  and  grandfather  to  several  other  Biyelli,  all  aiiiat% 
Moretti  being  only  an  assumed  appellation*  I^rom  the  insenp- 
tion  I  have  adduced,  there  appears  some  diffieidty  in  the  way 
of  such  a  tradition,  since  ch  Moretis  is  an  egression  importing 
^  feimily  name,   not  an  acquired  one.     Whatever  may  he 

*  See  Lomazzo,  Treatiae  on  Eaintinc,  p.  40^ 
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thought  on  this  head,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
formers of  the  art  inLombardy^and  particularly  in  the  branches 
of  perspectiye  and  design ;  and  in  this  history  of  the  Passion, 
in  which  he  excluded  all  kind  of  gilding,  he  is  seen  to  approach 
the  modems. 

Somewhat  later,  and  not  before  1497,  Altobello  Meloneand 
Boccaccio  Boccaccino,  two  Cremonese  artists,  were  employed 
in  completing  the  frieze  of  the  cathedral.  The  former,  ao- 
cording  to  Yasari,  painted  seyeral  histories  of  the  Passion, 
truly  beautiful  and  deserving  of  commendation.  But  he  wtm 
the  least  consistent  in  point  of  style,,  introducing,  as  it  has 
been  obserred,.  figures  of  small  and  large  proportions  in  the 
same  piece,  and  also  least  excellent  in  his  firesoos,  colouring 
them  in  a  manner  that  now  gives  them  the  look  of  tapestry.. 
But  he.  excelled  in  his  oil  paintings,  as  we  gather  from  ms 
altar-piece  of  Christ  descending  into  Limbo,  which  is  pie*> 
served  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Sacramento,  a  piece  for  which 
the  canons  refused  to  receive  a  large  sum  that  was  offered  for 
it.  The  figures  are  very  numerous,  of  somewhat  long  propor- 
tions, but  coloured  with  equal  softness  and  strength.  Bis 
knowledge  of  the  naked  figure  is  beyond  that  of  his  age,  com*> 
bined  with  a  grace  of  features  and  of  attitudes  that  conveys 
tlie  idea  of  a.  great  master.  In  the  Notizia  of  Morelli,  his  pic* 
ture  of  Lucretia,  painted  for  private  ornament,  is  mentioned. 
It  is  executed  in  the  Flemish  style,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  pupil  of  Armanino,  perhaps  an  artist  of  that  nation. 

Boccaccio  Boccaccino  bears  the  same  character  among  the 
Cremonese  as  Grillandaio,  Mantegna,  Yannuqci,  and  Francia^ 
in  their  respective  schools,  the  best  modem  among  the 
ancients,  and  the  best  of  the  ancients  in  the  li§t  of  the 
modems.  'He  had  the  honour  of  instructing  Grarofolo  during 
two  years  previous  to  his  visiting  Rome  in  1500.  In  the 
frieze  of  the  cathedral,  Boccaccino  painted  the  Birth  of 
the  Vii'gin,  along  Mdth  other  histories,  relating  to  her  and 
the  Divine  Infant.  The  style  is  in  part  original,  and 
in  part  approaches  that  of  Pietro  Perugino,  whose  pupil 
Pascoli  says  he  wtis.  But  he  is  less  regular  in  his  com- 
poMtion,  less  beautiful  in  the  air  of  his  heads,  and  less 
powerful  in  his  chiaroscuro,  though  richer  in  his  drapery,  with 
more   variety  of  colours,   more  spirit  in  his  attitudes,  and 
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scarcely  less  harmonious  or  less  pleasing  in  his  architecture  and 
landscape.  He  1^  perhaps,  least  attractive  in  some  of  his 
figures,  which  are  somewhat  coarse,  owing  to  their  having  a 
fulness  of  drapery,  and  not  being  sufficiently  slender,  a  defect 
carefully  avoided  by  the  ancient  statuaries,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed.*  It  is  remarked  by  Vasari  that  he  visited  Rome,  ia 
which  I  agree  with  him,  both  because  it  is  in  some  degree 
alluded  to  by  Antonio  Campi,  and  because  there  are  evident 
traces  of  his  imitation  of  Pietro,  as  in  his  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  in  a  very  magnificent  temple,  that  appears 
erected  upon  Jofty  steps,  a  subject  repeated  by  Pietro  several 
times.  It  has  been  also  noticed  that  his  Madonna  at  S.  Vin- 
cenzo,  with  the  titular  saint  and  S.  Antonio,  seems  like  the 
work  of  Vannucci,  and  he  certainly  approaches  very  near  him 
in  other  figures.  I  can  easily  believe,  therefore,  that  Boccac- 
cini  was  at  Rome ;  but  I  also  believe  that  what  is  written  of 
him  by  Vasari  and  by  Baldinucci,  if  not  fictitious,  is  at  least 
wide  of  the  mark. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  this  matter.     It  is  said  that  he  there 
attempted  to  depreciate  the  works  of  Michelangelo,  and  that 
after  exhibiting  his  own  productions  at  the  Traspontina,  which 
met  with   ridicule  from  the  Roman  professors,   in  order  to 
escape  from  the  hisses  they  excited  on  all  sides,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  his  native  place.     This   story,  added  to 
others  of  a  like  nature,  irritated  the  Lombard  artists.    Hence 
Scanelli  in  his  Microcosm,  Lamo  in  his  Discourse  on  Painting, 
and  Campi  in  his  History,  renewed  the  complaints  of  the 
other  schools  against  Vasari.     These  are  recorded  by  Zaist 
(p.  72)  with  the  addition  of  his  own  refutation  of  this  account. 
The  refutation  rests  upon  the  epochs  which  Vasari  himself 
points  out,  and  which  of  themselves,  say  his  opponents,  afford 
a  decided  negative  to  the  story  of  Boccaccino's  journey  to 
Rome  in  time  to  have  cast  reflections  upon  the  paintings  of 
Michelangelo.  It  is  the  custom  of  less  accurate  historians,  when 
they  give  the  substance  of  a  fact,  to  add  to  it  circumstances 
of  time,  of  place,  or  of  a  manner,  that  had  really  no  existence. 
Ancient  history  is  full  of  such  examples,  and  the  severest  criti- 
cism does  not  presume  to  discredit  facts  on  the  strength  of  some 

♦  Chapter  iii. 
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interpolated  circumstance,  provided  there  be  others  sufficiently 
strong  to  sanction  them.  In  this  instance,  the  historian,  and 
a  great  friend  of  Michelangelo,  narrates  an  afiair  relating  to 
that  friend,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at 
Kome,  only  a  short  period  before  the  author  wrote.  We  can 
Lardly  then  believe  it  to  have  been  a  mere  idle  report  without 
any  foundation  in  truth.  I  would  reject  indeed  some  of  its  acces- 
saries, and  in  particular  condemn  those  unwarranted  reflec- 
tions in  which  Vasari  indulges,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  who  at  that  time  flourished  in  Lom- 
bardy.  ♦ 

Next  to  the  four  historical  paintings  just  mentioned,  follow 
those  conducted  by  Bomanino  di  Brescia  and  by  Pordenone, 
two  master  spirits  of  their  age,  who  left  examples  of  the  Ve- 
netian taste  at  the  cathedral,  which  were  not  neglected  by  the 
Cremonese,  as  will  be  seen.  We  ought  in  justice  to  add,  that 
their  city  has  always  shewn  a  laudable  wish  to  preserve  these 
ancient  productions  from  the  effects  of  age,  as  far  as  in  hei 
power.  When  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  began  to  exhibit  marks  of  decay,  they  were  instantly 
ordered  to  be  examined  and  restored  by  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect of  some  reputation,  called  II  Sabbionetta,  his  real  name 
being  Martire  Pesenti.  The  same  degree  of  care  and  attention 
has  been  shewn  them  in  the  present  day  by  the  Cav.  Borroni. 

Two  other  citizens  exhibited  specimens  in  the  same  place, 
of  the  style  which  is  now  called  antico  moderno.  Alessandro 
Pampurini,  as  it  is  said,  drew  some  figures  of  cherubs,  round 
a  cartellone^  or  scroll  for  inscriptions,  together  with  a  kind  of 
arabesques,  bearing  the  date  of  1511 ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
year  Bernardino  Ricca,  or  Ricco,  produced  a  similar  work  op- 
posite to  it,  which  owing  to  its  having  been  executed  with  too 
much  dryness,  perished  in  a  few  years,  and  was  renewed  by  a 
different  hand.  But  there  still  exists  his  picture  of  a  Piet^  at 
S.  Pietro  del  Po,  with  some  specimens  likewise  by  his  com- 
panion, sufficient  to  prove  that  both  are  worthy  of  conune- 
moration  for  their  time. 

Having  thus  described  the  series  of  artists  who  decorated 

the  cathedral,  there  remain  a  few  other  names  unconnected 

^  with  that  great  undertaking,  but  which,  nevertheless,  enjoyed 

considerable  celebrity  in  their  day.    Such  are  Galeazzo  Campi, 
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the  father  of  the  three  distinguished  brothersj  and  Tommaso 
Aleni.  This  last  so  nearly  resembled  Campi  in  his  manner, 
that  their  pictures  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished,  as  may 
be  seen  at  S.  Domenico,  where  they  painted  in  competition 
with  each  other.  It  is  loosely  conjectured  by  many  that  they 
were  the  pupils  of  Boccaccino,  an  opinion  which  I  cannot 
entertain.  The  disciples  of  the  best  masters  in  the  fourteentii 
century  continued  to  free  themselyes,  theionger  they  flounshed, 
from  the  dry  manner  of  their  early  education.  Galeaszo,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  only  one  we  need  here  mention,  appioadies 
less  closely^  the  modem  style  than  his  supposed  master,  as 
we  peroeive  in  the  suburban  church  of  S.  Sebastiano,  wluere 
be  painted  the  tutelar  saint  and  S.  Bocoo,  standing  near  the 
throne  of  the  Tirgin  with  the  Infant  Christ  T]he  picture 
bears  the  date  of  1518,  when  he  was  already  a  finished 
master,  and  nervertheless  he  there  appears  only  a  weak  fol-» 
lower  of  the  Perugino  manner.  Hu  colours  are  good  and 
natural,  but  he  is  feeble  in  chiaroscuro,  dry  in  deajpi,  cold  in 
his  expression ;  his  countenances  haye  not  a  beam-  of  meaning, 
while  that  of  the  holy  infisint  seems  as  if  copied  from  a  child 
suffering  under  ^  obliquity  of  the^eyes,  those  of  the  fignxeare 
so  badly  drawn.  The  observation,  therefore,  of  Baldinucci) 
or  of  his  continuator,  that  he  '^  had  sendered  himself  celebrated 
even  beyond  Italy,"  would  seem  in  want  of  confirmation;  nor 
do  I  know  whence  such  confinnation  can  be  derived.  Cer- 
tainly not  from  the  ancients,  for  even  his  own  son  Antonio 
Campi  only  remarks  of  Galeazzo,  that  he  was  ^'  a  tolerable 
painter  for  his  age." 

Nor  did  some  others  of  Galesuzzo's  contemporaries  rise 
much  above  mediocrity.  To  this  class  belonged  Antonio 
Cigognini  and  Francesco  Casella^  a  few  of  whose  produdi(His 
remain  in  their  native  place ;  Galeazzo  Pesenti,  called  II  Sab- 
bioneta,  a  painter  and  sculptor;  Lattanzio  of  Cremona>  who 
having  painted  at  the  school  of  the  Milanese  in  Venice,  has 
been  recorded  by  Boschini  in  his  ^'Minere  della  Pittora," 
besides  Niccolo  da  Cremona,  who  was  eqiploy^  according  to 
Orlandi,  in  1518  at  Bologna.  There  are  two,  however,  who 
merit  a  larger  share  of  consideration,  having  produced  works 
of  a  superior  character  which  still  exist,  and  belong  in  some 
degree  to  the  goldeu  period  of  the  art.     The  name  of  the  first 
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is  Gio.  Batista  Znpelli,  of  whom  the  Eremitani  possess  a  fine 
landscape  with  a  Holy  Family.  His  taste,  although  diy,  is 
apt  to  surprise  the  eye  hy  its  originality,  and  attracts  us  by  a 
natural  and  peculiar  grace,  with  which  all  his  figures  are  de- 
signed and  animated,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  softness  and  fulness 
of  colouring.  J£  Boiaro  had  not  acquired  the  principles  of  his 
art  from  Correggio,  we  might  suppose  that  this  Zupelli  had 
instructed  him  in  regard  to  the  strong  body  of  his  colouring, 
which  is  remarkable  both  in  him  and  in  his  school.  The 
second  is  Gianfrancesco  Bembo,  the  brother  and  discij^e  of 
Bonifa^zio,  highly  conmiended  by  Yasari,,  if,,  indeal^  he  be,  as 
is  supposed,  &e  same  Gianfrancesco,  called  H  Tetraro,  who  is 
recorded  by  the  historian  in  his  Life  of  Polidora  da  CaraTaggio. 
It  appears  certain  that  he  must  have  yisited  Lower  Italy,  frcnn 
the  style  which  he  displays  in  one;  of  his  altar-pieces,  repre- 
senting saints  Cosma  and  Damiano,  at  the  Osservaati,  U>  which 
his  name,  with  the  date  of  1524,  is  affixed.  Ihaye  not  observed 
any  thin^  in  a  similar  taste,  either  in  Cremomu  or  in  its  vici- 
nity. It  retains  very  slight  traces  of  the  antique,  much  as 
may  be  observed  in  those  of  F.  Bartolommeo  della  Porta, 
whom  he  greatly  resembled  in  point  of  colouring^  however 
inferior  in  &ie  dignity  of  his  figures  and  his  draperies.  A  few 
more  of  his  specimens  are  met  with  in  public  places  and  the 
houses  of  noMemen,  whicL  exhibit  him  as  one  of  those 
painters  who  added  dignity  to  the  style  of  painting  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  improved  upon  the  ancient  manner. 
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Camillo  Boccaccino,  II  Soiaro,  the  Campu 

After  the  time  of  Yetraro,  nothing  occurs  worthy  of  patting 
on  record  until  we  reach  the  modems ;  and  here  we  ought  to 
commence  with  the  three  distinguished  artists,  who,  according 
to  Lamo,  were  employed  in  Cremona  in  the  year  1522, 
These  were  Camillo  Boccaccino,  son  of  Boccaccio,  Soiaro, 
recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  Giulio  Campi,  who 
subsequently  became  the  head  of  a  numerous  school.  Other 
Cremonese  artists,  it  is  true,  flourished  about  the  same  period, 
such  as  the  two  Scutellari,  Francesco  and  Andrea,  who  have 
been  referred  by  some  writers  to  the  state  of  Mantua  ^  but  as 
few  of  their  works  remain,  and  those  of  no  great  merit,  we 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  great  masters  of  the  school  whom 
we  have  mentioned  above.  The  grand  undertaking  of  the 
cathedral  proved  useful  likewise  in  the  advancement  of  these 
artists,  and  in  particular  the  church  of  S.  Sigismondo,  already 
erected  by  Francesco  Sforza  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, 
where  these  artists  and  their  descendants,  painting  as  it  were 
in  competition,  rendered  it  a  noble  school  for  the  fine  arts. 
We  may  there  study  a  sort  of  series  of  these  artists,  their 
various  merit,  their  prevailing  tastes  in  the  Correggio  manner, 
their  different  style  of  adapting  it,  and  their  peculiar  skill  in 
fresco  compositions.  With  these  they  not  only  decorated 
temples,  but  by  applying  them  to  the  fa9ades  of  palaces  and 
private  houses,  they  gave  an  appearance  of  splendour  to  tiie 
state,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  strangers.  They  were 
surprised,  on  first  entering  Cremona,  to  behold  a  city  arrayed 
as  if  for  a  jubilee,  full  of  life,  and  rich  in  all  the  pride  of  art. 
Strange  then  that  Franzese,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  best 
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painters  (in  four  yolumes),  should  have  compiled  nothing 
relating  to  the  Cremonese,  far  more  deserving  of  comme- 
moration than  many  others  in  his  collection  whom  he  has 
greatly  praised. 

CamiUo  Boccaccino  was  the  leading  genius  of  the  school. 
Grounded  in  the  ancient  maxims  of  his  father,  though  his 
career  wajs  short,  he  succeeded  in  forming  a  style  at  once  strong 
and  beautiful,  insomuch  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  which  is 
the  preyailing  feature  of  his  character.  Lomazzo  pronounces 
him  "  very  able  in  design,  and  a  noble  colourist,"  placing  him, 
as  a  model  for  the  graceful  power  of  his  lights,  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  for  his  art  of  drapery,  on  a  level  with 
da  Vinci,  Oorreggio,  Guudenzio,  and  the  first  painters  in  the 
world.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Yasari,  against  whom  the 
Cremonese  have  so  bitterly  inveighed,  Camillo  was  ^'  a  good 
mechanical  hand,  and  if  he  had  flourished  for  a  longer  period 
would  have  had  extraordinary  success,  but  he  produced  few 
work  A  except  such  as  are  small,  and  of  little  importance."  In 
respect  to  his  paintings  at  S.  Sigismondo,  he  adds,  not  that  they 
are,  but  are  only  ^'  believed  by  the  Cremonese  to  be,  the  best 
specimens  of  the  art  they  have  to  boast."  They  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  cupola,  in  the  grand  recess,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  great  altar.  The  most  distinguished  pieces  are  the  four 
Evangelists  in  a  sitting  posture,  excepting  the  figure  of  S.  John, 
who,  standing  up  in  a  bending  attitude  with  an  expression  of 
surprise,  forms  a  curved  outline  opposed  to  the  arch  of  the  ceil- 
ing, a  figure  greatly  celebrated,  no  less  on  account  of  the  per- 
spective than  the  design.  It  is  truly  surprising  how  a  young 
artist,  who  had  never  frequented  the  school  of  Correggio, 
could  so  well  emulate  his  taste,  and  carry  it  even  farther 
within  so  short  a  period  ;  this  work,  displaying  such  a  know- 
ledge of  perspective  and  foreshortening,  having  been  executed 
as  early  as  the  year  1537. 

The  two  side  pictures  are  also  highly  celebrated,  both  in 
Cremona  and  abrc^.  One  of  these  represents  the  Baising  of 
Lazarus,  the  other  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  both  sur- 
rounded with  very  elegant  ornaments,  representing  groups  of 
chimbs,  which  are  seen  in  the  act  of  playing  with  the  mitre, 
the  censer,  and  other  holy  vessels  in  their  hands.  In  these 
histories,  as  well  as  in  their  decorations,  the  whole  of  the 
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fignzes  are  ananged  amd  innied  in  sach  a  waj,  as  scapo^ j  to 
leave  a  amgle  eje  in  the  figures  visible,  a  noveltj  in  leepect 
to  drawing  by  no  means  to  be  leeomniended.  But  Camitto 
was  desirous  of  thus  proving  to  his  rivals  that  his  fibres  w«r 
not,  as  thej  asserted,  indebted  for  their  merit  to  the  animated 
expreasion  of  the  eyes,  but  io  the  whole  composition.  And 
truly  in  whatever  way  disposed,  thejr  do  not  fail  to  pkase 
from  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  design,  thekr  fine  and  vaned  atti- 
tudes, the  foreshortening,  the  natimd  colouring,  and  a  strength 
of  chiaroscuro  which  must  have  been  drawn  ^m  Pordenone, 
and  which  makes  the  surrounding  paintings  of  the  Oanq>i 
appear  deficient  in  reliefl  Had  he  exhibited  a  tiMe  more 
choice  in  his  heads  of  adults,  with  a  little  more  jreg^nlarity 
in  his  composition,  there  would,  perhaps,  liave  been  noifaiBg 
farther  to  desire.  We  may,  moreover,  mention  his  painting 
on  a  fEi^ade  in  one  of  the  sqnaros  of  Cremona,  where,  not  long 
ago,  weie  to  be  seen  the  remains  «f  %n>es  whioh  Oaanilio 
executed  so  as  to  excite  tiie  admiration  df  Ohai^  V.,  and 
•  obtain  the  Jiighest  commendations.  There  vemain  likewise 
two  of  his  altar-pieces,  one  at  GisteUo  and  the  other  at  S.  Bar- 
telcmmieo,  both  extvemely  beautifiil. 

The  name  of  B6marditto,«or  BemardorChritti,  ibr  he  enhaenbed 
both  to  his  pictures,  was  mentioned  at  leng£h  ameii^  the  pnpOs 
of  Parma ;  and  I  have  now  to  leeord  it  among  the  best  mas- 
tors  of  Cremona.  BoUi  Campi  and  Lapi  refer  him  without 
scruple  to  Cremona,  though  he  is  given  by  otheors  to  Tezoelli, 
and  supposed  te  be  the  same  Bernardo  <U  YeroeUi  wlio  sac- 
ceeded  Pordenone  in  painting  S.  Maria  diOampagna  at  Pia- 
cenza,  as  we  find  related  in  Vasati  By  others  he  is  suf^Mised 
again  to  have  come  from  Pavia,  where  lie  was  enqdoyed  in  Ike 
cupola  of  the  cathedral,  and  according  to  the  testimfiny  of 
Count  Carasi,  mentioned  before  with  commendation,  he  "^eie 
subscribes  his  name  Bemardinus  Gatti  Pf^nenais^  1558.  I 
leave  the  question  to  others,  though  it  seems  hardly  crei£bl« 
that  two  contemporary  historians,  who  wrote  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Bernardino,  while  the  public  recolleotion  of  his  native 
place  must  have  been  yet  fresh,  and  ready  to  refute  them, 
should  have  each  fallen  into  error.  We  might  add<that  Cie- 
moua  is  in  possession  of  many  of  Soiaro's  paintings  tfirom  his 
earliest  age  until  he  became  an  octogenarian,  and  owing  to  a 
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paralytic  afiPeotion  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  with  his  left 
Land.  At  that  advanced  period  he  produced  for  the  cathedral 
his  picture  of  the  Assnmptionjfifty  hands  in  height,  and  which, 
although  he  never  lived  to  complete  it,  is  a  work,  as  is  justly 
observed  by  Lamo,that  excites  our  wonder.  Moreover  he  left 
bis  possessions  and  a  family  at  Cremona,  from  which  sprung 
two  artists  deserving  of  record,  one  of  whom  is  celebrated  in 
history,  the  other  never  before  noticed.  As  there  still  remains 
some  degree  of  foundation  for  attributing  him  to  Pavia,  upon 
the  authority  also  of  Spelta,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Pavese 
IBishops,  and  was  ahnost  contemporary  with  Bernardino,  and 
what  is  more,  he  himself  thinks  that  the  difference  might  be 
thus  reconciled,  we  may  agree  with  him  in  stating  that  our 
artist  was  neither  derived  from,  or  a  cttisen  of  Pavia,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  citizen  and  a  resident  at  Cremona. 

Gervasio  Ghitti,  II  Soiaro,  nephew  to  Bernardino,  was  ini- 
tiated by  him  in  the  same  maxims  and  principles  which  he 
had  himself  imbibed,  by  studying  and  copying  ^e  models  left 
by  Correggio  at  Parma^  The  advantage  he  derived  from  them 
may  be  known  from  hk  6.  ^bastiano,  which  was  painted  for 
S.  Agatha,  at  Cremona,  in  1578,  a  piece  that  appears  designed 
from  the  antique,  and  eoloured  by  one  of -the  first  figurists  and 
landscape  painters  in  Lombardy.  In  the  same  city  is  his 
Martyrdom  of  8.  Cecilia,  at  S.  Pietro,  surrounded  with  angels, 
in  the  Correggio  manner,  a  picture  nobly  coloured,  and  finished 
with  exquisite  care.  In  composition  it  resembles  those  of  his 
uncle,  for  one  of  whidi  it  might  be  mistaken,  did  we  not  find 
the  name  of  Gervasio  and  the  date  of  1601.  But  he  was  not 
always  equally  diligent,  and  sometimes  betrays  a  mechanical 
hand,  while  there  is  often  a  monotony  in  his  countenances, 
and  a  want  of  selection  in  his  heads,  no  unusual  fault  in  portrait- 
painters,  among  whom  he  held  a  high  rank.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  he  saw  the  works  of  the  Caracci,  traces  of  which 
I  have  discovered  in  some  of  his  productions,  and  particularly 
in  those  at  S.  S.  Pietro  and  Marcellino.  Peihaps  it  was 
a  brother  of  this  artist  who  left  a  picture  of  a  Crucifixion,  sur- 
rounded by  different  saints,  at  S.  Sepolcro  in  Piacenza,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  Uriel  de  Gattis  dictm  Sojaritu,  1601.  It 
boasts  great  strength  of  colouring,  combined  with  no  little  ele» 
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gance,  but  the  manner  is  insignificant,  and  it  is  feeble  in  cMaro- 
scuro.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  same  Uriele  who,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Cay.  Ridolfi,  had  been  selected  for  some 
undertaking  at  Crema  in  prefereoce  to  Urbini,  as  I  formerly 
observed.  Bernardino  likewise  instructed  Spranger,  a  favou- 
rite artist  of  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  as  well  as  the  Anguib- 
sole,  of  hoth  of  whom  we  shall  give  some  account  shortly. 
What  more  peculiarly  distinguishes  him  is  his  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  great  master  of  the  Cremonese  school,  which, 
benefited  by  his  presence  and  guided  by  his  precepts  and 
examples,  produced  during  so  long  a  period  such  a  variety  of 
admirable  works.  To  speak  frankly  what  I  think,  Cremona 
would  never  have  seen  her  Campi,  nor  her  Boccaccino  rise  so 
high,  if  Soiaro  had  not  exhibited  his  talents  in  that  city. 

The  remaining  portion  of  our  chapter  will  be  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  Campi,  a  family  that  filled  Cremona,  Milan, 
and  other  cities  of  that  state,  both  in  private  and  public,  with 
their  paintings.  They  consisted  of  four  individuals,  all  of 
whom  devoted  themselves  indefatigably  to  the  art  until  they 
reached  an  extreme  old  age.  They  were  by  some  denominated 
the  Vasari  and  the  Zuccari  of  Lomhardy,  a  comparison 
founded  on  some  degree  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
the  vast  mechanism  of  their  compositions;  but  not  just,  as 
far  as  intended  to  be  applied  to  any  desire  of  achieving  much, 
rather  than  what  was  excellent  in  its  kind.  Giulio  and  Ber- 
nardino, the  most  accomplished  of  their  family,  were  accused 
of  too  great  rapidity  and  want  of  accuracy  ;  but  they  are  not 
very  often  liable  to  the  charge,  and  many  of  their  £etults  most 
be  ascribed  to  their  assistants.  They  generally  produced 
good  designs,  which  were  invariably  well  couloured,  and  these 
still  remain  entire,  while  those  of  Vasari  and  Zuccari  stand  in 
need  of  continual  restoration  and  retouching,  from  the  fading 
of  their  colours.  Of  both  these  masters,  however,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  Campi,  we  must  now  proceed  to  treat  in  their 
individual  character. 

Giulio  may  be  pronounced  the  Lodovico  Caracci  of  his 
school.  The  eldest  brother  of  Antonio  and  Yincenzo,  and  the 
relation,  or  the  instructor  at  least,  of  Bernardino,  he  formed 
the  project  of  uniting  the  best  qualities  of  a  number  of  styles 
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in  one.  His  father,  who  was  his  first  preceptor,*  not  con- 
oeiving  himself  equal  to  perfecting  him  in  the  art,  sent  him  to 
the  school  of  Giulio  Romano,  established  at  that  period  in 
Mantua,  and  which  had  begun,  according  to  Yasari,  to  propa- 
gate the  taste  imbibed  by  its  master  from  the  most  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  art.  Romano,  too,  instructed  his 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  architecture,  painting,  and  modelling, 
and  rendered  them  capable  of  directing  and  conducting  all  the 
branches  of  a  Tast  and  multiplied  undertaking  with  their  own 
hands.  Such  an  education  was  enjoyed  by  the  eldest  Campi, 
and  by  his  brothers,  owing  to  his  care.  The  church  of  S.  Mar- 
gherita  was  wholly  decorated  by  him ;  and  the  chapels  at 
S.  Sigismondo  were  all  completed  by  him  and  his  family. 
They  contain  almost  every  variety  of  the  art,  large  prctures, 
small  histories,  cameos,  stuccos,  chiaroscuros,  grotesques, 
festoons  of  flowers,  pilasters,  with  gold  recesses,  from  which 
the  most. graceful  forms  of  cherubs  seem  to  rise  with  symbols 
adapted  to  the  saint  of  that  altar;  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  the 
paintings  and  their  decorations  are  the  work  of  the  same 
genius,  and  isometimes  of  the  8ame  hand.  This  adds  greatly 
to  their  harmony,  and  in  consequence  to  their  beauty,  nothing 
in  fact  being  truly  beautiful  that  has  not  perfect  unity.  It  is 
a  real  loss  to  the  arts  that  these  .various  talents  should  be 
divided,  so  as  to  compel  us  to  aee]$  a  different  artist  for  works 
of  different  sorts  ;  whence  it  arises  that  in  a  number  of  halls 
and  churches  we  meet  with  collections,  histories,  and  orna- 
ments of  every  kind,  so  extremely  opposite,  that  not  only  one 
part  fiails  to  remind  us  of  the  other,  but  sometimes  repe\s  it, 
and  seems  to  complain  of  its  forced  and  inharmonious  union. 
But  we  must  again  turn  our  attention  to  Giulio  Campi. 

It  appears  then  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  taste  and 
principles  under  Giulio  Romano.  From  him  he  derived  the 
dignity  of  his  design,  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  vaa*icty  and 
fertility  of  ideas,  magnificence  in  his  architecture,  and  a 
general  mastery  over  every  subject.  To  these  he  added 
strength  when  he  visited  R^me,  where  he  studied  Raffaello 
and  the  antique,  designing  with  a  wonderful  degree  of  accuracy 

*  We  may  here  correct  the  mistake  of  Orlandi,  who  assigns  the  death 
of  Galeazzo  to  the  year  1536,  and  Ginlio's  hirth  to  1540,  when  it  is  known 
that  he  hegan  his  labours  as  early  as  1522. 

vol.  It.  2  P 
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the  eolmnn  of  Trajan,  univer9Bl}y  regarded  as  a  school  of  ihe 
ancients  aiways  open  to  the  present  day.     Either  at  Mantua 
or  elsewhere  he  likewise  studied  Titian,  and  imitated  him  in 
an  equal  degree  with  any  other  foreign  artist.     In  his  native 
state  he  met  with  two  more  models  in  Pordenone  ^and  Soiaro, 
in  whose  style,  according  to  Yasari,  he  exercised  himself,  he^oK 
he  hecame  acquainted  with  the  works  of  GiuUo.    -From  snch 
preparatory  studies,  combined  with  imitating  ^whatever  he 
met  with  in  Raioello  and  Oorreggio,  he  acquired  that  sbyh 
which  is  found  to  partake  of  the  manner  of  so  many  different 
artists.     On  visiting  the  church  of  6.  Margherita  just  alluded 
to,  in  company  witib  an  aBle  professor  of  the  art,  -we  *tiiere 
noticed  several  of  his  heads,  ^ch  -drawn  afler  &  different 
model,  insomuch  that  on  viewing  the  works  of  this  ariidt  we 
feel  inclined  "to  pronounce  the  same  opinion  on  him,  as  Alga- 
rotti  did  on  the  Oaraooi,  tthat  in  one  <^  their  pictures  -one  kind 
of  taste  prevails,  and  in  another  an  opposite  manner.    'Thus  in 
his  S.  Girolamo,  in  ihe  cathedral  at  Mantua,  andin%isiPen- 
taeost  at  IB.  ^ismondo  m  Oremona,  we  meet  with  dH  -tbe 
strength  of  Giulio,  though  hismost  suceessM  imitation  is  to  he 
found  in  ihe  castle  of  Soragno  in  'the  territory  of  IHurma, 
where  he  represented  the  labours  of  OEEeicides  in  a  grand  hall, 
which  might  be  pronounced  an  excellent  sdhoolfor  the  study 
of  the  tL^ed  figure,     in  ^he  larger  picture  at  ihe  church  of 
S.  Gismondo,  wl^re  the  duke  of  Milan  is  seen  with  his  duchess 
in  tbe  act  of  being  presented  by  the  patron  saints  to  ihe  Holy 
Virgin,  and  also  in  that  of  saints  Pietro  and  Marcellino  at  the 
church  bearing  their  name,  Oampi  displays  so  much  of  the 
Titian  manner  as  to  have  been  mists&en  for  that  artist.    One 
of  his  histories  of  the  Passion,  in  the  cathedral,  representing 
Christ  before  Pilate,  was  also  supposed  to  be  from  theihand  of 
Pordenone,  though  ascertained  to  be  his.     Finally,  in  a  Holy 
Family,  painted  at  S.  Paolo  in  Milan,  pafticidarly  in  the 
figure  of  the  child  seen  caressing  a  ho^  prelate,  who  stands 
lost  in  admiration,  we  are  presented  with  all  the  natural 
grace,  united  to  all  the   skUl  that  can  be  required  in  an 
imitatcMc  of  Oorreggio.     The  picture  is  exquisitely  beautifii], 
and  an  engraving  of  it  in  large  folio  was  taken  by  Gioxgio 
Ghigi,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Mantua. 

Nor  did  Giulio's  admiration  of  great  painters  leiBsd  him  to 
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neglect  the  study  of  natnre.  It  was  nature  he  consulted,  and 
selected  from ;  a  study  which  he  inculcated  likewise  upon  the 
rest  of  the  Campi.  A  choice  is  thus  perceptible  in  fheir  heads, 
more  especially  in  those  of  their  women,  evidently  drawn  from 
nature,  and  I  may  add  from  national  truth,  inasmuch  as  they 
express  ideas  and  attitudes  that  are  not  usually  met  with  in 
other  artists ;  the  hair  and  temples  often  appearing  bound  with 
a  ribbon,  as  was  then  customary  in  the  city,  and  is  still  in  use 
in  some  of  the  villages.  The  colouring  of  the  heads  approaches 
near  that  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  in  the  whole  of  their  paint- 
ings the  Campi  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  colours  that  had  -prevailed  before  the  time  of  the 
•Caracci,  though  in  tiieir  manner  of  disposing  and  animating 
them  they  acquired  a  peculiar  beauty  which  Scaramuccio  pro- 
.nounces  wholly  original.  Judging,  therefore,  from  their  co- 
lours, and  the  hair  of  their  heads,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  the 
individual  hands  of  the  Campi ;  but  if  "we  examine  the  design 
we  shall  more  easily  distinguish  them.  Giulio  surpasses  the 
rest  in  point  of  dignity ;  and  he  likewise  aims  at  displaying 
more  knowledge,  both  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the 
efiects  of  lights  and  shadows.  In  correctness  too  he  is 
superior  to  his  two  brothers,  thou^  he  is  not  equal  to  Ber- 
nardino. 

The  Cav.  Antonio  Campi  was  instructed  hy  his  brother  in 
architecture  and  painting,  in  the  former  of  which  he  employed 
lumself  more  than  Qiulio.  This  was  useful  to  him  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Tiis  large  works,  where  "he  often  introduced  per- 
spectrve  views  of  great  bewtty,  and  displayed  great  skill  in 
foreshortening.  A  fine  specimen  of  iiis  powers  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  sacristy  of  B.  Pi^roi  with  that  l>eautiful  colonnade,  above 
which  appears  the  chariot  of  Elias  in  the  distance.  Antonio 
was  also  a  modeller,  an  engraver,  and  the  historian  of  his 
native  state,  whose  annals,  enriched  with  many  of  his  copper- 
plates, he  published  in  1585.  In  the  Campi  family,  therefor^, 
he  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  same  place  as  Agostino  among 
the  Caracci,  an  artist  of  great  versatility,  conversant  with 
polite  letters.  He  was  well  known  and  appreciated  by  Agoq- 
tino,  who  engraved  one  of  liis  most  l)eautiful  productions,  tl^e 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  act  of  raising  a  person  from  the 
dead.     It  is  placed  at  S.  Paolo  in  Milan,  a  noble  church, 
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where  all  the  Campi,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  S.  Sigisnionuo, 
are  seen  in  competition  with  each  other.  Antonio  there 
appears  to  great  advantage,  no  less  in  the  forementioned 
picture  than  in  that  of  the  Nativity,  though  the  frescos  adorn- 
ing the  chapels,  ascrihed  to  him,  are  deficient  in  accuraej. 
Thus  he  also  produced  works  of  unequal  merit  at  S.  Sigis- 
mondo,  as  if  he  wished  to  shew  that  he  knew  more  than  he  was 
amhitious  of  expressing.  His  most  familiar  model,  as  is 
remarked  also  by  Lomazzo,  was  Correggio,  and  the  feature  that 
he  most  aimed  at  expressing  was  that  of  grace.  To  this  he 
often  attained  in  point  of  colouring,  but  was  less  happy  in 
design,  where,  owing  to  his  study  of  elegance,  he  at  times 
becomes  disproportionately  thin,  and  at  others,  in  order  to  dis- 
play his  power,  he  exhibits  a  foreshortening  somewhat  out  of 
place.  He  is  still  more  mannered  in  his  more  robust  subjects, 
and  occasionally  borders  upon  heaviness  and  vulgarity,  into 
which  his  imitation  of  Correggio's  grandeur,  more  difficult, 
perhaps,  than  his  grace,  doubtless  betrayed  him.  There  are 
many  of  these  exceptions,  however,  along  with  his  incorrect- 
ness of  design,  so  often  discernible,  which  are  to  be  attributed 
to  his  numerous  assistants,  employed  in  these  vast  undertakinga 
But  this  will  not  apply  to  his  over-grouping,  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  some  of  his  compositions,  nor  to  the  introduction 
of  caricatures  into  his  holy  histories,  which  is  a  sort  of  jesting 
out  of  season.  In  a  word  his  genius  was  vast,  spirited,  reso- 
lute, but  often  in  want  of  the  rein ;  and  in  this  respect,  and 
generally  in  what  relates  to  pictorial  learning,  we  should  do 
wrong  to  put  him  in  competition  with  Lodovico  Caracci. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  at  Milan,  there  is  an  inseription 
by  Yincenzio  Campi,  in  which  he  mentions  Ginlio  and 
Antonio  as  his  younger  brothers.  Most  probably,  however, 
it  has  been  inserted  there  by  some  other  hand,  being  quite 
contradictory  to  what  is  established  by  history.  For  he  is 
rq)resented  by  Antonio  as  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  and 
by  others  as  an  inde&tigable  assistant  in  their  labours,  and 
little  more  worthy  of  being  compared  with  them  than  Fran- 
cesco Caracci  with  his  brother  Annibal  or  Agostino.  His 
portraits,  however,  are  held  in  esteem,  as  well  as  his  fruit 
pieces,  which  he  painted  on  a  small  scale  for  private  rooms  in 
a  very  natural  manner,  and  they  are  by  no  means  rare  at 
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Cremona.  In  tho  colouring  ax  his  figures  he  was  equal  to  his 
brothers,  but  in  point  of  invention  and  design  greatly  inferior 
to  them.  He  appears  to  have  imitated  Antonio  rather  than 
Giulio,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  works  he  has  left, 
which  are  now  known  to  be  his.  He  painted  a  few  altar- 
pieces  for  his  native  place,  four  of  which  consist  of  Descents 
from  the  Cross.  That  in  the  cathedral  extorted  the  praise  of 
Baldinncci ;  and  truly  in  the  figure  of  Christ  his  foreshortening 
deceives  the  eye  like  that  of  Pordenone  in  his  Dead  Chnst, 
while  his  heads  and  his  colouring  have  likewise  been  com- 
mended. I  cannot,  however,  think  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Virgin  Mother,  who  is  seen  grasping  his  face  with  both  her 
hands,  is  very  becoming ;  nor  do  I  approve  of  the  saints  An- 
tonio and  Baimondo,  who  lived  at  a  period  so  remote  from 
that  of  Christ,  being  here  introduced,  the  one  supporting  his 
arm,  the  other  kissing  his  hand.  It  moreover  betrays  several 
errors,  of  a  kind  which  Baldinncci,  so  familiar  with  a  more 
learned  and  severe  school,  would  not  so  easily  have  forgiven 
had  he  happened  to  have  beheld  this  picture.  Vincenzio 
seems  to  have  possessed  greater  skill  in  small  than  in  large 
figures,  in  common  indeed  with  a  great  number  of  artists. 
Mention  is  made  in  his  Life  of  six  little  pictures  which  he 
executed  on  slate,  and  which  were  sold  after  his  death  for 
three  hundred  ducats.  Zaist,  whom  I  follow  in  my  index, 
has  presented  us  with  the  epochs  applying  to  these  three 
artists  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  them  in  considerable 
doubt.  The  inscription  at  S.  Paolo  in  Milan,  recorded  in  the 
Guide  (p.  152)  is  as  follows: — Vincentiu9  una  cum  Jiilio  et 
Antonio  fratribua  pinxerunt  an.  mdlxxxviii.  Now  Bian- 
coni  does  not  seem  inclined  to  credit  the  authenticity  of  this ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  but'it  may  have  been  written  some  years 
subsequent  to  the  painting,  and  by  another  hand. 

Bernardino  Campi,  perhaps  some  way  related  to  the  other 
three  Campi,  occupied  the  same  place  in  his  family  as  Annlbal 
Caracci  amongst  his  brothers.  Receiving  his  first  instructions 
from  the  eldest  Campi,  he  entered  into  similar  views  of  form- 
ing a  style  which  should  include  that  of  many  other  artists,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  rivalled,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  sur- 
passed his  master.  He  had  at  first  attached  himself  to  the 
jgoldsmith's  art,  by  the  advice  of  his  father;  but  happening  to 
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behold  two  tapestries,  copied  by  Gialio  Campi  from  BoffiieUo, 
he  resolved  to  change  his  profes^on,  and  ^voting-  himself  to 
the  school  of  Campi  at  Cremona^  and  next:  to  that  of  Ippolito 
Costa  at  Mantua,  he  began  to  profess  the  art  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  acquired  a  great  proficiencj  in.  it  air  that  early 
age.  At  Mantua  he  cnltiyated  an  aeqnaintoiiGe  ynih  Gialio 
Romano  and  his  school,  and  we  may  infbr,  that  from  tiie 
study  of  his  works  he  was  enabled  to  enUu?^  his  vmrs  and 
his  capacity  for  great  undertakings.  But  the  lov«  o6Rfii£Sidlo 
was  fixed  in  his  heart,  and  he  took  delight  mnalliing'so  much 
as  his  pictures,  his  designs,  and.  his  engx»vings;  whik  in 
Giulio  and  the  rest  he  was  only  anxious  to  emulate  those  por- 
traits which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  soma*  i88»mblaaiON»  to  hi? 
Raffaello.  There  too  he  applied  hims^  to  the  study  of 
Titian's  series  of  the  CsasaiSj.  eleren.  in  nmnber;  and  afi^ 
having  copied  them  he  added  a  tw^th  in  a  style  so  pes'feotly 
consistent,  as  to  exhibit  na  traoeft  of  imitation.  By  the 
liberality  of* one  of.  his  patrons  he  was  oiaUed  also  to  visit 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Reggio,.  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  manner  of  Correggio ;  and  Ihe  advantage  he  thenoe 
derived,  his  pictures  at  S.  Giflmondo-  suffieieniiy  disphiy. 
From  ^ese  first  principles,,  with  such  as  he  studied  in  his 
native  place,  he  derived,  one  of  the  most  original  styles  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  list  of  imitators.  His  imitation  is  nev^, 
like  that  of  so  many  others,  apparent  to  the  ey^  but  rather 
resembles  our  poet  Sannaewro's,  of  the  best  Roman  writers^ 
who  colours  with  them  every  line^  but  that  line  is  stiH  his 
own.  In  so  great  &  variety  of  models,  the  most  bdioved  and 
the  most  honoured,.  asYirgil  was  by  Saoinazzaro,  was  Raffiiello 
by  Bernardino ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  (liat  he  did  not 
see  Rome,  and  the  originals  which  that  great  pictoric  genius 
there  produced.  The  wa^  of  this  he  supplied  witli  ability, 
and  formed  for  himself  several  maxims  drawn  from  nature  and 
simplicity,  which  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  his 
school.  By  the  side  of  the  other  Campi  he  perhaps  appears 
the  most  timid  artist,  but  the  most  correct ;  he  has  not  the 
magnificence  of  Giulio,'  but  he  has  more  ideal  beauty,  and 
much  more  captivates  the  heart.  He  resembles  Antonic 
rather  than  Giulio  in  the  length  of  his  proportions ;  but  not  so 
in  other  points,  for  he  occasionally  borders  upon  dryness,  as 
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in  iiw  A»nimption  at  tiie  cathedral,  in  order  to  avoid  Ming 
into  mannerism. 

Bui  it  is  the  ohnrofh  of  3.  Sigismondo  which  inspires  us 
-vnth  the  loftiest  ideas  of  this-  artist,  in  every  vieir.     We  can 
imagine  nothing  more  simply  heanlifd,  and  more  consistent 
^th  the  genius  of  the  host  age,  than  his  pictnre  of  8.  Cecilia, 
in  the  act  of  playing  on  the  organ,  while  St.  Catherine  is  seen 
standiag  near  her,  andabove  them  a  gronp  of  angels,  apparently 
engaged  with  their  mnsical  instmments  and  with  their  voices, 
in  ponring  forth  in  concert  with  the  two  innocent  virgins, 
strains  worthy  of  Paradise.    This^  painting,  with  its  snrronnd- 
ing'deeoration  of  dienib  figures,  displays  his  mastery  in  grace. 
Still  he  appears  to  no  less  advantage  in  point  of  strength  in  his 
figures  of  the  Prophets,  grandly  designed,  for  the  same  place ; 
although  he  seems  more  anxious  to  invest  them  with  dignity 
of  feature  and  of  action,  than  to  give  strength  and  muscle  to 
their  proportions.     Above  all  he  shone  with  most  advantage 
in  the  grand  cupola,  with  which  few  in  Italy  will  bear  a  com- 
parison, and  stUl  fewer  can  be  preferred  for  the  abundance, 
variety,  distribution,  grandeur,  and  gradation  of  the  figures, 
and  for  the  harmony  and  grand  effect  of  the  whole.     In  this 
empyrean,  this  vast  concourse  of  the  blessed,  belonging  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  there  is  no  figure  that  may  not  be 
recognised  by  its  symbols,  and  that  is  not  seen  in  perfection 
from  its  own  point  of  view,  whence  all  appear  of  the  natural 
proportion,  although  they  are  on  a  scale  of  seven  braccia  in 
height.     Such  a  work  is  one  of  those  rare  monuments  which 
serve  to  prove,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  great  genius  to  execute 
rapidly  and  well;  it  was  wholly  conducted  by  him  in  seven 
months ;  and  to  satisfy  the  workmen,  who  were  more  sensible 
of  the  brevity  of  the  time  than  the  merit  of  the  work,  he 
obtained  a  written  acknowledgment  from  Soiaro  and  Giulio 
Campi,  that  he  had  achieved  a  laudable  task.     Bernardino 
was  younger  than  either  of  them,  or  than  Boccaccino,  and  the 
citizens  took  pleasure  in  placing  him  in  competition  with  one 
or  the  other  of  them  in  their  public  .works,  in  order  that  a 
noble  emulation  might  call  forth  all  their  powers,  nor  suffer 
them  to  slumber.     Nevertheless,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  at 
S.  Domenico,  has  been  pronounced  his  master-piece ;  a  kind 
of  abstract,  in  which  he  aimed  at  comprehending  the  various 
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excellences  of  tlie  art.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Lamo, 
who  composed  a  diffuse  Life  of  this  artist ;  such  as  to  render 
his  information  fsEur  the  most  copious  we  possess  upon  the 
subject. »  He  also  compiled  a  correct  catalogue  of  his  works, 
executed  both  in  his  native  place  and  at  Milan,  where  he 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  time,  and  of  those  he  painted  in 
foreign  parts.  We  find  a  great  number  of  portraits  of  princes, 
as  well  as  of  private  persons,  enumerated  ;  his  skill  in  this 
branch  of  the  art,  in  which  very  few  equalled  him,  greatly 
adding  to  his  fiEune  and  fortune.  The  precise  period  of  his 
decease  is  not  known,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere 
towards  1590,  at  which  time  the  art  assumed  quite  a  new 
aspect  at  Cremona. 
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I>ecline  of  the  School  of  the  Campi.    Trotti  and  other  Artists  support  it. 

From  the  brief  description  already  given,  it  will  easily  be 
perceived  how  far  the  Campi  school  was  a  sort  of  sketch  of 
that  of  the  Caracci ;  and  what  were  the  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  the  superiority  of  the  latter,  although  they  had 
both  the  same  original  outline.  The  Caracci  were  all  excel- 
lent designers,  and  invariably  aimed  at  appearing  such ;  they 
"were  likewise  united  by  affection,  no  less  than  by  their  place 
of  residence,  and  were  continually  engaged  in  assisting  each 
other.  Finally,  they  supported  an  academy,  much  frequented, 
the  object  of  which  was,  not  so  much  to  study  the  various 
manners  of  different  artists,  as  to  examine  the  different  effects 
produced  by  nature,  so  as  to  render  their  works  her  real 
offspring,  as  it  were,  and  not  her  more  distant  relations.  The 
Campi,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  so  uniformly  aspire  to  the 
same  excellence,  nor  did  they  reside,  and  unite  together  in 
forming  so  methodical  and  well-established  an  academy ;  each 
maintaining  a  separate  school  and  residence,  and  teaching,  if 
I  mistake  not,  rather  how  their  pupils  should  imitate  them^ 
than  how  they  should  paint.  Hence  it  arose,  that  while 
Domenichino,  Guido,  Guercino,  and  others  of  the  Caracci 
school,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  novelty  and  origin- 
ality of  manner,  the  scholars  of  the  Campi  were  confined  to 
the  sphere  of  imitating,  as  nearly  as  lay  in  their  power,  the 
painters  of  their  own  city,  either  severally  or  in  a  select 
number.  And  thus,  as  man  is  everywhere  the  same,  it  here 
ensued,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Italian  schools,  that  having 
acquired  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill  in  imitating  their  predeces- 
sors, artists  began  to  slacken  their  industry.     The  first  had 
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accustomed  themselyes  to  oopj  only  from  the  life ;  they  drew 
cartoons,  they  modelled  in  wax,  and  carefolly  arranged  all  the 
diyisions  of  their  folds,  with  every  accessary ;  but  the  second 
contented  themselyes  with  making  a  few  sketches,  and  some 
heads  taken  from  nature,  executing  the  rest  of  their  work  in 
a  mere  mechanical  manner,  and  as  they  judged  to  be  most 
conyenient.  Thus  by  degrees  thi»  great  school  degenerated, 
and  it  happened  also  about  the  same  period,  when  the  disciples 
of  Procaccini  observed  the  same  method  at  Milan.  From 
this  cause,  during  the  seventeeth  century,  Lombardy  was  filled 
with  the  sectarists  of  the  ait,  amoi^  whom  the  followeu  of 
Zuccheri  themselves  would  have  appeared  in  the  rank  of 
masters*  A  few  these  were  who  straggled  to  free  themselves 
from  the  herd  of  imitatoxs;  and  Oamvaggio  afforded  them  an 
oj^rtanity.  Bom  in  die  vicinity  of  Cremona,  he  was  partly 
coDQsideied  tiieir  oompstrioty^  and  the  more  willingly  fdlowed 
by  the  GreraoneBe ;  more  particnlaity  as  it  became  popular  to 
cry  down  the  sfyle  of  the  last  mastenras  feeble,  and  to  demand 
one  of  a  moie  vigoioiiB  ciumoter.  The  attttnpt  succeeded 
admirably  in  a.  lew ;  while  oliiers,  on  the  contrary,  as  it 
oocuixed  in  Yenice,  at  Gnrnmu  also  became  only  coarse  and 
spmbm.  I  luMW  not  been  veiyamdous  to  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
smoe  with  the  artists,  of  this  period;  though  I  shall  take  care 
to  make  mention  of  such  as  succeeded  in  rainng  themselves 
above  the  crowd. 

Each  of  the  Gampi,  therefore,  claims  his  own  disciples^ 
though  they  have  not  always  been  distinguished  in  History; 
being  described  under  the  general  deangnation  of  pupils  of  the 
Gampi ;  as  the  two  Mainardi,  Andiea  and  Marc  Antonio,  by 
Orlandi*  The  two  pupils  of  GKulio,  best  entitled  to  commen- 
dation, namely,  Gambara  of  Bresoia,  and  Yiani  of  Cremona, 
having  flourished  in  other  schools,  have  been  recorded  by  us, 
the  first  among  the  Yenetians,  and  the  second  among  the 
Mantnan  artists. 

Antonio  Campi  has  ledlt  us  an  account  of  three  of  his  own 
disciples;  Ippollto  Storto,  Gio.  Batista  Belliboni,  and  Gio. 
Paolo  Fondulo,  who  passed  into  Sicily.  All  of  them  remained 
in  obscurity,  however,  in  Lombardy,  and  are  omitted  in  the 
Painters'  Dictionaries.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
instructed  one  Galeaszo  Ghidone,  an  artist  of  weak  health, 
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wJbo  employed  hinuself  only  at  interYala^  bat  widi  snoeew ;  as 
we  may  judge  &om  his  piotttre  of  the  Preaching  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  at  S.  Mattia^.  in  Csemona,  which  has  been  hi^ly 
commended  by  good  eonnoisseors.  Another  is  Antonio  Be^ 
duschi,  who,  in.  his  twentyndxth  year,  produced  a  Pietil  for 
S.  Sepolcro,  in  Piaeenz%  and  a  still  snpeidor  painting  of  the 
Martyrdom:  of  &  Stefuio  ;;  he  is  referred  to  the  schffi)l  of  the 
Campi,  and  strongly  paetakes.  of  isbe-  style  of  Antonio ;  I 
esteem  him.  one  of  his  imitators,  if  not  in  the  list  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  unknown  to  the  histoxiafl.  Zaist,  and*  is  indebted  for 
commemoration  to  the  Sig.  Proposto  Caiasi. 

Luca  Gattapane  was  initiated  ia  the  art  by  T^inoencio,  and 
devoted,  much  tame  to  copying  the  works  of  die  Campi  family. 
He  succeeded  ia  this  by  ^diibiting  a  xareboldness'ol  hand^  so 
as  to  give  his  pieces  the  air  oF  originals^  and  liiey  oontinue  to 
impose  upon  the  most  experienced,  even'  to  the  prment  day: 
He  likewise  connterfiuied  the  style'  of  Chunbwra'  in  »  Fleti^ 
of  hi%  at  ^  church  of  S;  Pii^xo,  in  Cremon»;  and  in  older 
to  enlaige  the  picture,  He  added  l^zee  figures  in  ataate  agree-* 
able  to  the  £oimar.<  For  the  rest,  being  misied  by  his  ambi^ 
tion  to  fonn*  a.  new  st^de,  or  to  approaoh  nearer  Cara^^ggio,  he 
became  eren  more  sombre  t^an  the  Campi,  with  still  less  taster 
Many  of  his  altaip-pieces  yet  remain.  In  IS.  Donatd,  at  Cre-- 
mona,  he  rqazesented  the  Beheading  of  8t.  Jbhn ;  one  of  his 
most  suoeesB&l  works^  in  which  the  effect  is  superior  either 
to  ■  tiie  design,  or  to  the  es^iresnon.  To  tiiese  we '  may  add  a 
nmnber  tf&  Mi»  fresco  paintingi^  tiiough  inferior  to  Hiose  exe-- 
cuted  iui  mL 

Bemaidino,  however;  wa»  tiie  &yourite  masteo:,  and  the 
most  frequented  of  any  belonging  to  the  school.  BGb  succes- 
sors have  continued  to  flourish  longer,  and  even  leaehed  the 
confines  of  the  present  age.  I  first  propose  to  enumerate  a 
few  of  his  most  distinguished  scholars,  who  either  did  not 
teach,  or  taught  the  art  only  to  a  few ;  and  I  shall  afterwards 
treat  of  Malosso  and  his  school,  which,  about  the  year  1630, 
held  the  chief  sway  in  Cremona,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  throughout  Lombardy. 

Coriolano  Malagavazzo,  who  is  erroneously  called  Girolamo 
Malagnazzo,  in  the  Painters'  Dictionary,  assisted  in  the 
labours  of  his  master,   insomuch  as  to  render  it  uncertain 
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whether  Cremona  possesses  any  pointing  designed  and  executed 
bj  himself;  for  it  is  supposed  that  he  drew  his  fine  altar-piece 
in  S.  Silyestro,  representing  the  Virgin  with  S.  S.  Francesco 
and  Ignazio,  the  martyr,  from  one  of  Bernardino's  designs. 
Nothing,  likewise,  that  has  not  been  questioned,  remains  of 
Cristoforo  Magnani  da  Pizzighettone^  a  young  artist  of  great 
promise,  as  we  are  informed  by  Antonio  Campi,  who  laments 
the  shortnes.9  of  his  career.  lAmo,  too,  complains  of  his  loss, 
when  he  mentions  him  and  Trotti  as  the  two  greatest  geninses 
of  the  school.  His  chief  talent  lay  in  portraits ;  though  he  was 
also  well  skilled  in  compositions.  I  have  seen  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions, coLsisting  of  Saints  Qiacomo  and  Giovanni,  at  S. 
Francesco^  in  Piacenza,  an  early  effort,  but  very  well  conceived 
andexecuted.  Andrea  Mainard^^callcdChiaveghino,  employed 
himself  both  singly  and  with  Marcantonio,  his  nephew,  in 
painting  for  the  city,  and  more  especially  for  its  environs.  By 
Baldinucd,  he  is  pronounced  a  weak  painter ;  and  such  indeed 
he  appears  whenever  he  worked  in  haste,  and  for  a  small 
sum.  But  several  of  his  altar-pieces,  laboured  with  more  care, 
tend  to  redeem  his  character  ;  there  he  shews  himself  a  suc- 
cessful disciple  of  Bernardino,  both  in  his  minute  style,  as  in 
his  Marriatfe  of  S.  Anne,  at  the  Eremites,  and  in  his  loftier 
manner,  as  m  his  large  picture  of  the  Divin  Sangue,  or  divine 
blood.  He  exhibits  that  prophetic  idea,  torcular  ealeavi  9oltUy 
and  the  Redeemer  is  seen  standing  upright  under  a  wine-press, 
and,  crushed  by  the  Divine  Justice,  emitting  from  his  holy  body, 
through  the  open  wounds,  whole  streams  of  blood,  which  are 
received  into  sacred  vessels  by  S.  Agostino,  and  three  other 
doctors  of  the  church  ;  and  are  afterwards  shed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  immense  crowd  of  the  Faithful,  who  are  seen  gathered 
round.  The  same  subject  I  saw  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
Recanati,  and  in  some  others,  but  no  where  so  appropriately 
expressed.  It  is  a  picture  that  would  reflect  credit  on  any 
school ;  exhibiting  fine  forms,  rich  draperies,  warm  and  lively 
colouring.  In  the  distribution  of  his  sniall  and  frequent 
lights  he  might,  indeed,  have  been  more  happy,  as  well  as  in 
the  grouping  of  his  figures ;  a  fault,  however,  common  to 
many  of  his  schooL 

The  be8t»  however,  of  these  disciples  of  Bernardino,  with 
a  number  of  others  whom  I  omit,  were  all  surpassed  by  a  fair 
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votary  of  the  art  named  Sofonisba  Angussola,  sprang  from  a 
noble  fomily  at  Cremona.  Along  with  her  younger  sister, 
Elena,  who  afterwards  took  the  veil,  she  received  his  instrnc* 
tions  at  her  father's  request,  in  his  own  house.  Upon  his 
going  to  Milan,  Soiaro  was  selected  to  supply  the  place  of 
Bernardino,  and  Sofonisba  soon  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
excellence,  more  particularly  in  portraits,  as  to  be  esteemed 
one  of  the  most  finished  painters  of  her  age.  She  at  first 
superintended  the  pictorial  education  of  her  four  younger 
sisters,  whose  names  were  Lucia  and  Minerva,  who  died 
young ;  Earopa  and  Anna  Maria,  of  whom  the  former  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  the  flower  of  her  age ;  and  of  the  second, 
likewise  married,  there  remains  no  further  account.  Vasari 
bestows  the  highest  commendations  upon  Sofonisba,  and  upon 
the  other  sisters,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  at  Cremona, 
when  they  were  young.  At  that  period  Sofonisba  had  already 
been  invited  bb  court  painter,  by  Philip  II.  into  Spain,  where, 
besides  the  portraits  she  took  of  the  royal  funily  and  of  Pope 
Pins  lY.,  she  painted  several  other  princes  and  lords  of  rank, 
all  ambitious  of  the  same  honour,  insomuch  that  we  might 
apply  to  her  the  words  of  Pliny  :  ^*  Illos  nobilitans  quos  esset 
dignata  posteris  tradere."  Entering  afterwards  into  matrimony 
with  one  Moncada,  she  resided  with  him  some  years  at 
Palermo,  and  after  his  death  again  married  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Lomellino.  She  died  at  Genoa,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  infirm  and  blind  ;  though  she  continued  to  converse  and 
give  her  advice  upon  the  art  until  her  last  moments ;  insomuch 
that  Yandyck  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  acquired  more 
knowledge  from  her,  than  from  any  one  else  he  knew.  Her 
portraits  are  greatly  esteemed  in  Italy ;  and  in  particular,  two 
which  she  took  of  herself ;  one  of  which  is  in  the  ducal  gal- 
lery at  Florence,  and  the  other  in  possession  of  the  Lomellini 
£imily  at  Genoa. 

I  next  approach  that  celebrated  pupil  of  Bernardino,  whom 
I  promised  to  mention  at  the  close  of  the  chapter ;  and  this  is 
the  Cavalier  Gio.  Batista  Trotti,  who  published  his  master's 
Life,  during  his  lifetime,  written  by  Lamo.  None  of  Campi' 
pupils  was  so  much  attached  to  him  as  this  artist,  who  mar* 
ded  his  niece,  and  was  left  heir  to  his  valuable  studio.  On 
his  competing  at  Parma  with  Agostino  Caracd,  and  being 
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mofe  applauded  at  courts  it  was  said  by  Agostino,  with  plea- 
santry, that  the  J  had  giren  him  a  hard  bone  to  gnaw.    Hence 
he  acquired  the  surname  of  Malosso,  which  he  adopted,  and 
sometimes  made  use  of  in  signing  his  name,  besides  transmit- 
ting it,  as  an  hereditary  appella^on,  to  his  nephew.     Thus 
he   converted  into  a  source  of  applause,   the  satiric   trait 
launched  against  him  by  Caracoi,  meant  *to  conyey,  that  tibe 
people  of  Parma  had  prefened  to  him  an  artist  ai  infexior 
worth.     Nor  indeed  was  Maloaso  his  equal  ettiber  in  design  or 
in  solid  judgment ;  though  he  tovld  boast  pietoric  attractions 
which -made  him  appear  to  advantage  ^hen  opposed  to.  other 
artists,    fie  displayed  Jittle  (if  Bernardino's  taste,  except  in 
a  few  of  hk  first  efforts ;  he  afterwards  jstndied  CoBeggio, 
and,  most  of  oil,  aimed  at  resembling  Soiaro,  whose  ^y,  op^i, 
and  brilliant  sfyle,  rtaied  shortening  and  spirited  attitudes, 
he  exhibited  in  the  chief  qdort  of  his  wm^.     But  ihe  cazxied 
it  too  fftr,  making  ;an  extravagant  dispfasiy  of  his  wdute  land 
othiar  dear  celoms,  without  .suffibiently  tempBciBg  tfaem  irath 
shade,  iinsomuoh  tint  I  have  heaxd  Ins  paintings  compared  to 
those  on  poroelain;  while  ihe  has  been  aeciued  of  want  of 
telief,  or  aooording  to  Baldinucoi,  of  laiome  degiee  of  harshness. 
His  heads  are,  however,  extremely  beantifol,  smilii^  with 
loveliness,  and  of  a  graceful  /roniidnenr,  not  unlike  Soiaro's ; 
Aough  he  is  too  apt  to  Tepeatthem-onthe  same  canvas,  fnearly 
alike  in  features,  colours,  and  atl^ude.     Here  his  xapiditf'of 
hand  alone  was  in  Itult,  as  he  was  in  no  want  of  fartility  of 
ideas.     Wh«n  he  pleased  he  could  giv^e  variety  to  ;hi8  linea- 
ments, as  we  gather  from  lus  Beheading  of  St.  John,  at 
S.  Domenioo,  in  Cremona,  as  well  as  to  his  cmnpositieos.; 
having  represented  at  S.  Franoesco  and  at  B.  Agostine,  in 
Fiacenxa,  and  ii  I  mistake  not,  elsewhere,  a  picture  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Yh^n,  in  every  instance  aboimdlng  with 
firesh  ideas.     Nor  do  we  often  meet  with  any  of  hie  paintings 
throughout  the  numerous  cities  in  which  he  was  empLojed, 
that  have  imuch  resemblance  in  point  of  invention.    He  was 
equally  varied  in  his  imitations  when  he  pleased,  as  appeaie 
from  his  Crucifixion,  surrounded  by  saints,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cremona,  executed  in  the  best  Venetian  taste ;  while  his  & 
Maria  Egixiaca  driven  from  the  Temple,  to  he  seen  at  8.  Retie 
in  the  same  town,  partakes  as  much  of  the  Roman.     Theie  m 
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also  a  Pieiil  of  his  at  S.  AbbondiO)  which  shews  that  he  was 
ooeeaionally  happy  in  catching  the  Caracci  manner. 

His  most  esteemed  works  in  fresco,  for  which  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  eavaliere)  were  exhibited  in  the  palace 
called  dd  Giardino,  at  Parma.  His  laboim  in  the  cupola  of 
S.  Abbondio,  before-men^ne'd,  were  on  a  miagnifioent  scale, 
thongfa  designed  from  Giulio  Campi*  .But  they  diq>lay  a 
inajstery  of  £ind,  and  strength  of  colouring,  fnlly  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  invention  of  the  work.  For  Gii^o,  indeed, 
did  not  possess  the  same  skill  in  varying  his  groups  of  angels 
as  the  Caracci ;  inasmuch  as  both  he  and  his  &mily  were  accus- 
tomed to  arrange  them  like  the  horses  we  see  in  the  ancient 
chariots,  all  drawn  up  in  a  line,  or  in  some  other  manner  un- 
usual in  thebest  schools.  The  Cr^nonese  historian  endeavours, 
in  some  degree,  to  defend  Trotti  £rom  the  chaige  (^  harshness, 
easting  it  upon  his  assistants  and  disciples,  ^Hiose  altap-pieoes 
have  been  attributed  to  Malosso,  byJBaldinueci.  This  may  be 
.the  case  with  Some,  but  there  aie  others  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Trotti,  espedaLLy  at  Piaoenza,  whidi  more  or  less 
exhibit  the  same  &ult.  Nor  ought  we  to  cast  reflections  upon 
an  artist  of  a  seeondaary  character,  on  account  of  some  errors, 
as  these  are  precisely  the  cause  of  his  exebtsion  from  the  rank 
of  the  very  first  masters.^ 

Trotti  educated  a. number  of  artssts  who  flourished  aboutthe 
year  1600,  deroted  to  his  manner,  although  in  course  of  time 
the  method  of  preparing  grounds  becoming  corrupted  through- 
out Italy,  and  the  age  attached  to  a  more  sombre  style  of 
colouring,  they  were  induced  to  abandon  much  of  that  clear- 
ness which  forms  a  chief  characteristic  of  his  colouring.  Baldi- 
nucci  gives  some  account  of  Ermenegildo  Lodi,  as  well  as 
Orlaudi,  who  eould  not  discern,  which  of  two  paintings 
belonged  to  the  master,  and  i^oh  to  the  scholar.  This,  I 
conjecture,  arose  from  painting  under  the  ^e  of  his  preceptoty 
whom  he  assisted  in  many  of  his  labours,  togetiier  with  his 
brother  Manfredo  Lodi.  When  we  consult  the  few  which  he 
executed  alone,  particularly  at  S.  Pietro,  they  discover  nothing 

*  Although  not  exempt  from  faults,  Trotti  may  be  fairly  admitted  to 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  Campi,  who,  either  from  excessiTe  compositiou 
or  prevailing  mannerism,  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  censure.    A. 
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to  hare  excited  the  jealousy  of  Agostino  Caram,  nor  to  have 
gained  for  the  artist  the  appellation  of  Malosso.  The  prodnc- 
tions  likewise  of  Giulio  Calvi,  called  II  Coronaro,  might  Le 
mistaken  for  the  least  perfect  of  those  of  Trotti,  says  Zaist, 
where  they  are  not  inscribed  with  his  name.  The  same  may 
he  averred  of  two  other  artists,  Ste£sino  Lambri,  and  Cristoforo 
Augusta,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  both  excellent  disciples  of  the  school.  These,  no  less 
than  Coronaro,  may  be  seen  and  compared  with  each  other  in 
the  church  and  oonyent  of  the  Padri  Predicatori,  which  possess 
specimens  of  each. 

Of  Euclide  Trotti,  before-mentioned,  there  remains  in  bis 
native  place  no  work  cleariy  ascertained  to  be  his,  except  two 
history-pieces  of  St  James  the  Apostle,  at  S.  Gismonda 
These  too  were  sketched  by  Calvi,  and  completed  by  Endide, 
with  a  veiy  able  imitation  of  his  uncle  Gio.  Batista's  style. 
The  altar-piece  of  the  Ascension,  however,  at  S.  Antonio,  in 
Milan,  is  wholly  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  displays  much  beauty, 
and  a  more  serious  manner  than  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in 
the  works  of  the  elder  Malosso.  No  other  painting  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  nor  was  he  capable  of  executing  many.  Fcr 
while  yet  young,  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  felony  against 
the  prince.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  he  is  there  supposed  to 
have  died  by  poison,  which  was  administered  by  his  friends, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  In  con- 
clusion, we  must  not  omit  the  name  of  Panfilo  Nnvolone.  He 
was  attached  to  Malosso,  whom  he  imitated  from  the  outset ; 
but  he  afterwards  followed  a  more  solid  and  less  attractiye 
style.  One  of  his  works,  which  is  omitted  in  the  account  of 
his  life,  is  his  S.  Ubaldo  giving  his  benediction  to  the  sick,  at 
S.  Agostino  in  Piaoenza.  Mention  will  be  made  of  this 
painter  also  in  the  Milanese  school,  where  he  flourished,  to- 
gether with  his  two  sons,  Giuseppe,  and  Carlo  who  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  Guide  of  Lombardy. 
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Foreig;n  Manners  introduced  into  Cremona. 

Among  the  descendants  of  MaJosso  the  Cremonese  school  con* 
tinued  to  dedine ;  and  here,  as  in  the  instance  of  so  many 
others,  it  was  compelled  to  resort  to  foreign  sources,  in  order 
to  restore  its  somewhat  aged  and  exhausted  powers.  Carlo 
Picenardi,  of  a  patrician  jGEunilj,  was  the  first  to  lead  the 
waj,  an  artist  who  had  ranked  among  the  fi^vourite  pupils 
of  Lodoyico  Caracci.  He  was  veiy  successful  in  burlesque 
histories,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  public  some  of  his 
paintings,  executed  for  churches,  which  were  imitated  by 
another  Carlo  Picenardi,  called  the  younger,  who  had  formed 
his  style  in  Venice  and  at  Rome.  Other  artists  of  the  city 
attached  themselyes  to  other  schools,  insoniuch,  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century  many  new  manners  had 
arisen,  which  assumed  the  place  of  more  natiye  styles.  In  the 
train  of  Malosso,  Zaist  enumerates  Pier  Martire  Neri,  or  Negri, 
a  good  portiait-painter  and  composer,  though,  adds  the  histo* 
rian,  he  procured  from  a  foreign  source  a  character  of  more 
boldness  and  strength  of  shadow,  at  the  same  time  adducing  as 
an  instance,  his  great  picture  of  the  Man  bom  blind  receiying 
his  sight  from  our  Sayiour,  which  is  preseryed  at  the  hospital 
of  Cremona.  He  painted  likewise  a  S.  Giuseppe  at  the  Cer- 
tosa,  in  Payia,  a  work  which,  if  I  nustake  not,  is  superior  in 
point  of  taste  to  the  former,  and  there  are  others  to  be  met 
with  in  Rome,  where  the  axtist's  name  is  found  among  the 
academicians  of  S.  Luke. 

Andrea  Mainardi  opened  school  simultaneously  with  Mal- 
osso ;  and  two  of  his  pupils,  Gio.  Batisto  Tortiroli  and  Carlo 
Natali,  became  particularly  distinguished.  Both  abandoned 
their  natiye  place,  Gio.  Batista  going  first  to  Rome^  and  thence 
io  Yenice,  where  he  formed  a  style  which  partakes  most  of  the 
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jonnger  Palma,  united  to  an  evident  imitation  of  BaffaeUo* 
Sacli  it  appears  in  Lis  picture  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innooente, 
at  S.  Domenico,  commendahle  in  point  of  compoidtion,  and 
extremely  we21  coloured.  This,  and  a  few  other  productioDfi, 
are  regarded  however  only  as  specimens  of  his  powers,  the 
artist  dying  in  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving'  behind  him  a  pupil 
of  the  name  of  Gio.  Batista  Lazzaroni.  This  last  flonrished 
at  Piacenza  and  in  Milan,  was  an  excellent  portrait -painter,  and 
much  employed  by  the  princes  of  Parma  and  other  personages 
of  high  rank.  Carlo  Natali,  sumamed  II  Guardolino,  attended 
tne  school  oi  Mainardi,  and  afterwards  that  of  Gnida  "BLeaai, 
to  which  he  added  a  long  rendenoe  at  Borne  and  Gieiioa» 
observing  all  that  was  most  vahmble,  and  exertii^  his  own 
talents  in  the  art.  It  was  w^ik  engaged  in  executing-  a  £new» 
in  the  Doria  palace  at  Genoa,  that  he  mstmeted  Ginlio  Cesare 
Procaccini  in  the  principles  of  paintii^,  who  had  previossiy 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  ami  in  him  hepcesenied  us  wi& 
one  of  the  most  suecesful  imitators  of  Coneggiow  Ca^'s 
attachment  to  architecture,  howwer,  pomitted  him  to  prodnoe 
few  specimens,  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  his  native  state^ 
in  particular  his  l^ta  Francesca  Romana,  painted  lor  S.  Gris 
mondo,  a  piece,  which  if  not  perfect,  is  cerftainly  above  medi- 
ocrity. 

He  had  a  son  named  GHambatista,  whom  he  instracted  in 
both  these  arts ;  though  he  was  desirous  that  he  shottid  acqidie 
a  more  perfect  knowle<^  of  them  under  Pietro  da  Cortoaaat 
Bome.  There  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  left  some  apowaeas 
iji  altar-pieces,  producing  works  up<«  a  still  more  exteaaiTe 
scale  upon  his  return  to  Cremona,  where  he  opened  sebo^  and 
introduced  the  Cortona  manner,  although  with  little  aooeess. 
There  is  a  huge  picture  of  hb  at  the  P.  Predioatori^  dis- 
playing some  skilful  architecture,  and  in  which  the  h<Aj  pa- 
triarch is  seen  in  the  act  of  burning- some  heretical  books ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  unwirathy  of  a  disciple  of  Fietro.  In  the  aiehrres 
of  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence  I  discovered,  at  the  poiad  I 
was  drawing  up  my  index,  some  letters  addressed  by  Gio. 
Batista  to  the  Qird.  Le<^ldo  de'  Medic^  one  of  whaeh  was 
writteB  horn  Bome,  cbted  1^4,  wherein  he  slates  that  he 
was  then  engaged  in  cottectii^  notices  lespeeting  tke  artists 
of  his  native  pkice.     Hence  we  may  gather  the  real  ongin  ef 
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ih&i  lives,  as  oontamed  in  the  work  of  Baldinaoci,  for  whom 
the  cardinal,  who  patronized  him,  likewise  procnred  other 
materials  for  his  history  from  different  places.  Had  Zaist 
been  informed  of  this^  he  wonld  rather  haye  directed  both  his 
eolo^es  and  his  eomplaints  to  Katali,  than  to  Baldinucci  or 
his  continuator.  Th6  pupils  of  Natali  were  Carlo  Tassone, 
who  became,  on  the  model  of  Lovino,  a  painter  of  portraits, 
much  admired  at  Turin  and  other  courts;  Franoescantonio 
Caneti,  affcerwards  &  Capuchin  friar,  and  a  pretty  good 
mhuatxire-painter  in  his  day,  and  who  left  a  fine  painting  in 
the  drardb  of  his  own  order  at  Como;  with  Francesco  Boc- 
caccino,  the  last  of  that  pietorie  family,  who  died  about  the 
year  1760.  Having  £uBiliarized  himself  at  Rome,  first  with 
the  school  of  Brands,  and  next  with  that  of  Maratta,  he  ac- 
quired a  mann^  that  came  into  some  repute  in  private  coUee- 
tiooB,  £Dr  which  he  employed  himself  more  tium  for  churches. 
He  resembles  Albanoy  and  was  fond  of  portraying  mythological 
subjects.  A  few  oi  his  altar-pieces  still  adorn  Cremona, 
which  may  be  esteemed  good  for  the  period  at  whidi  they 
were  paroduced* 

While  the  Cr^nonese  artists  hit  their  native  state  in  search, 
as  we  have  observed,  of  more  novel  methods,  a  foreigner  took 
up  bis  residence,  and  not  only  studied,  but  taught  at  Cremona, 
Tiaa  was  Luigi  Miradoro,  commonly  called  II  GenoveainOy 
from  his  native  city  of  Genoa,  whence,  after  being  initiated 
in  the  principles  of  his  art,  he  appears  to  have  gone,  while 
young,  to  Cremona,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centnry.  There  he  began  to  study  the  works  of  Paafilo  Nu- 
volone,  and  afterwards  formed  a  manner  partaking  of  the 
Caraoei,  though  neither  so  select  nor  studied,  but  bdd,  large^ 
correct  in  colouring,  harmonious,  and  productive  of  fine  efiect.. 
This  artist,  equally  unknown  in  his  native  pla^e  and  in 
foreign  cities,  as  well  as  passed  over  by  Orlandi  and  his  coii^ 
tinuator,  is  nevertheless  held  in  high  repute  in  Lombardy,  and 
particolarly  in  Cremona,  where  his  pictures  adorn,  several 
churches,  among  which  that  of  his  S^  Gio.  Damasceno,  at 
Sw  Oemento,  has  heesk  most  highly  commended.  The  Mer- 
dumts*  College  likewise  at  Piacenza  possesses  a  very  beautiful, 
painting  of  a  Pietk  from  his  hand.  In  all  subjects  he  waa 
snocessfal,  and  remarkably  so  in  those  of  a  terrific  cast*  In 
2g2 
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the  Casa  Bern  at  Milan  there  is  a  piece  lepresenting  a  vanety 
of  panishments  inflicted  upon  some  accomplices  in  a  conspi- 
racy, a  magnificent  production  of  its  kind.  Others  are  to  be 
met  with,  though  not  very  frequently,  in  collections  belonging 
to  the  above  mentioned  cities,  on  one  of  which  I  read  the  date 
of  1639. 

Agostino  Bonisoli  was  pupil  to  Tortiroli,  and  subsequently, 
for  the  space  of  a  year,  to  Miradoro.  though  he  was  more  in- 
debted to  his  own  genius  than  to  any  master,  with  the  aid  of 
studying  excellent  models,  more  especially  that  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese. From  him  he  borrowed  his  grace  and  spirit,  his 
design  from  other  artists.  He  painted  little  for  churches,  and 
Cremona  possesses  scarcely  any  other  specimen  than  the  Dia- 
logue of  S.  Antonio  with  the  tyrant  Ezzelino,  which  is  pre- 
served at  the  church  of  the  Conventuali.  His  portraits  and 
history-pieces  are  to  be  met  with  in  private  houses,  for  the 
most  part  taken  from  sacred  records,  and  intended  for  the  de- 
coration of  rooms.  Many  of  these  psussed  into  Germany  and 
other  foreign  parts ;  for,  having  been  in  the  service  of  Gio. 
Francesco  Gonzaga,  prince  of  Bozolo,  in  which  he  remained 
twenty-eight  years,  his  paintings  were  frequently  presented 
as  gifts,  or  requested  by  foreigners  of  rank.  As  long  as 
he  continued  in  his  native  state  he  maintained  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  naked  figures,  in  which  he  gave  instructions 
to  youth. 

Two  other  artists  flourished  after  him  in  Cremona,  of  whom 
their  biographer  observes  that  they  must  have  drunk  at  the 
same  fountain,  from  the  great  resemblance  of  their  paintings, 
at  least  daring  a  certain  period,  though  they  diflered  greaUy 
m  point  of  colouring.  One  is  Angelo  Massarotti,  a  native  of 
Cremona,  the  other  Roberto  la  Longe,  bom  at  Brussels, 
ranked  among  those  artists  who  have  been  denominated  Fiara- 
minghi,  or  Flemish,  in  Italy,  an  appellation  which  has  given 
rise  to  frequent  mistakes  in  history.  Angelo  was  undoubtedly 
pupil  to  Bonisoli,  and  though  he  studied  many  years  with 
Cesi  at  Rome,  where  he  painted  at  S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro,  he 
exhibits  very  litile  of  the  Roman,  except  a  more  regular  kind 
of  composition  than  belongs  to  the  Cremonese  style.  For  the 
rest  he  was  fonder  of  int^roducing  portraits  than  ideal  forms 
into  his  canvas,  nor  was  he  snfllciently  careful  to  shun  the 
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&nlt8  of  the  naturaliats ;  owing  to  which,  more  partionlarly 
in  his  draperies,  he  sometimes  became  heavy.  He  boasts 
moreover  a  more  rich  and  oily  colouring  than  was  then  preva^ 
lent  at  Rome,  which  gives  hu  pictures  an  appearance  of  ful- 
ness and  roundness,  while  it  adds  to  their  preservation.  Per- 
haps his  master-piece  is  to  be  seen  at  S.  Agostino,  a  vast 
production,  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  giving  rules  to 
various  religious  orders,  which  form  a  body  militant  under  his 
banners,  and  in  such  a  crowd  of  figures,  the  ideas,  the  atti- 
tudes, and  the  draperies  are  idl  well  varied. 

Most  probably  Roberto  la  Longe  frequented  the  academy  of 
Bonisoli,  and  occasionally,  as  we  have  observed,  conformed  to 
the  manner  of  Massarotti.  But  both  there  and  at  Piacenza, 
where  he  long  resided  and  closed  his  days,  he  painted  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  yet  always  soft,  clear,  and  harmonious,  much 
as  if  he  had  never  ventured  beyond  the  confines  of  Flanders. 
At  times  he  emulates  Guide,  as  in  some  histories  of  S.  Teresa, 
painted  for  S.  Sigismondo  at  Cremona ;  and  in  some  histories 
of  S.  Antonio  Martire,  at  Piacenza,  he  approaches  Guercino, 
while  at  others  he  displays  a  mixture  of  strength,  delicacy, 
and  beauty,  as  in  his  picture  of  S.  Saverio,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Piacenza,  seen  in  the  act  of  dying,  and  supported  by  angels. 
His  landscapes  give  singular  attraction  to  his  figures,  though 
the  latter  might  be  better  designed,  and  more  gradation  ma^ 
be  desired  in  his  landscape,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his 
works. 

Both  these  last  masters  had  for  their  pupil  Gian  Angiolo 
Borroni,  who  being  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble 
house  of  Crivelli,  was  retained  many  years  at  Bologna,  during 
the  period  the  Creti  rose  into  repute.  Monti  and  Giangiosefib 
del  Sole,  to  whose  style  he  most  attached  himself,  were  then 
likewise  flourishing  at  the  same  place.  He  was  particularly 
employed  in  ornamenting  the  palaces  of  his  patrons,  who  were 
desirous  of  having  him  with  them,  both  at  Cremona  and  at 
Milan,  and  in  this  last  city  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
dying  very  infirm  in  the  year  T772.  There,  too,  he  left  the 
chief  portion  of  his  works,  some  of  which  are  upon  a  very  large 
scaJe,  distributed  throughout  its  temples  and  palaces,  besides 
others  in  different  cities  of  the  Milanese,  more  especially  in  his 
native  place.     In  the  cathedral  remains  his  picture  of  8.  Be- 
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aedeUo,  in  the  aet  of  <^€rmg  up  prayers  ibr  the  city,  of  wluc^ 
be  is  the  patron,  to  paint  which  the  Oav.  Borroni  exerted  his 
utmost  degree  of  indnslxy  and  art  Its  success  was  sufficient 
indeed  to  have  {daoed  it  upon  an  equatit j  with  the  best  of  its 
age,  had  the  draperies  been  folded  with  a  degree  of  skill  at  all 
corree^nding  to  the  rest  of  the  work ;  but  in  this  he  oertainlj 
was  not  haijppj,  A  little  subsequent  to  him  began  to  flourish 
Bottani,  an  axtist  who  has  been  mentioned  also  in  the  Man- 
tnan  school ;  for,  though  a  natire  of  Ciemona,  he  redded  else- 
where. Good  artists  continue  to  flouridi  at  Ciemona  to  ibis 
day,  whose  merits,  however,  according  to  m j  plan,  I  leave 
nntoudied  to  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Profess(Nrs  of  minor  branches  of  painting  were  not  wanting 
in  this  school,  one  of  whom,  named  Francesco  Bassi,  who  had 
fixed  his  refiidence  at  Y^oe,  was  there  called  II  Chremonese 
da'  Paed.  His  powers  were  extremely  varied  and  pleasing, 
united  to  ^eat  polish,  powerfiil  in  his  shadows,  warm  in  lus 
nils,  while  he  ofben  added  to  his  pieces  figures  of  men  and 
jMiinmlf^  in  a  pretty  correct  taste.  Thej  enrich  many  cc^ec- 
tions  both  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  some,  as  we  find  from 
Sthe  catalogue  pubHshed  in  Yenice,  wero  included  in  Algarotti*s. 
We  must  be  cautious  to  avoid  mistaking  this  paints  lot 
another  Francesco  Bassi,  also  a  Oremonese,  who  is  in  that  city 
called  the  joungar.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  former  in  tiie  art 
of  landscape,  and  although  mudi  inlericMr  to  him,  is  not  nn* 
known  in  different  collections.  But  a  still  higher  rank  in  the 
same  class  is  occupied  by  Sigismondo  Benini,  a  scholar  of 
Massarotti,  the  inventor  of  beautiful  methods  in  his  landscapes^ 
with  well  retiring  grounds,  and  with  ail  the  aecidents  of  light 
well  portrayed.  His  composition  is  polished,  distinct,  and 
coloured  with  equal  harmony  and  vigour,  ihough  to  continue 
agreeable  he  ought  not  to  have  tnuugresaed  the  limits  d  land- 
scape ;  for,  by  the  addition  of  his  figures,  he  diminished  the 
value  of  his  works. 

About  the  same  period  a  funily,  sprung  from  Casalmaggiore 
in  the  Oremonese,  distinguished  itsdf  in  the  line  of  ardiitec- 
tural  and  ornamental  painting.  Giuseppe  Natali,  the  elder, 
impelled  by  his  natural  inclinati(»i  for  this  art,  entered  upon 
it  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  father,  which,  bang 
at  length  overcome,  he  was  permitted  to  visit  Rome,  and  to 
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Temam  fiome  time  at  Bdogaa  in  order  to  qiiftl]fybiiii8el£  He 
£oaris]ied  pieciselj  at  the  peiiod  whidi  tbe  srchiteotuial 
painters  are  ibnd  of  ooaaideiiiif  as  the  Itfippiest  for  th«r  art 
It  liad  rery  Teo&aHy  been  improved  hj  Dmitone,  by  Colonna, 
tj  Mitelli,  and  boated,  from  its  attractiye  noTelty,  &  number  of 
jaung  geniuaeSy  whom  it  inepiied  with  the  digni^  of  mastera, 
and  wifii  the  prospect  of  lewards,  a  subject  on  which  I  shall 
treat  more  particularly  in  the  Bolognese  school.  He  formed  a 
style  at  once  praiseworthy  for  the  architectural,  and  judiciously 
pleasiug  for  the  ornamental  parts.  He  gratifies  the  eye  by 
presenting  it  with  those  yiews  which  are  the  most  channing, 
a.nd  gives  it  repose  by  distributing  them  at  just  distances.  In 
his  grotesques  he  retsuns  much  of  the  antique,  shunning  all  use- 
less exhibition  of  modem  foliages,  and  yaiying  the  paintingfrom 
time  to  time  with  small  landscapes,  which  he  also  executed  well 
in  little  oil  pictures,  which  were  in  the  highest  request.  The 
softness  and  harmony  of  his  tints  extorted  great  commendation. 
He  did  not  permit  his  talents  to  remain  idle,  ornamenting  a 
number  of  halls,  chambers,  chapels,  and  churches  throughout 
Lombardy,  often  with  a  rapidity  that  appears  almost  incredible. 
He  more  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  San  Sigismondo, 
and  in  the  palace  of  the  Marchesi  Yidoni. 

He  had  three  brothers  who  foUowed  in  his  footsteps,  and  all 
of  whom  he  had  himself  instructed.  Francesco,  the  second, 
approached  nearest  to  Giuseppe  in  point  of  merit,  and  even 
surpassed  him  in  dignity.  He  was  employed  in  works  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  churches  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  as  well 
as  for  the  courts  of  the  dukes  of  Massa,  of  Modena,  and  of 
Parma,  in  which  city  he  closed  his  days.  Lorenzo,  the  third, 
chiefly  assisted  his  brothers,  or  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to  exe- 
cute any  works  alone,  he  was  rather  pitied  than  applauded. 
Pietro,  the  fourth  brother,  died  young  and  uncommemorated. 
There  were  two  sons,  the  one  of  Giuseppe,  the  other  of  Fran- 
cesco, who  were  initiated  by  their  parents  in  the  same  art 
The  first,  named  Giambatista,  became  court-painter  to  the 
elector  of  Cologne ;  and  the  second,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
honourably  occupied  a  similar  rank  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  in  that  of  his  son,  a  station  in 
which  he  died.     Giuseppe  educated  a  pupil  of  merit  in  Gio, 
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Batista  Zalst,  a  name  to  whicb  we  have  frequently  referred. 
Memoirs  of  him  were  collected  by  Sig.  Panni,  both  hia  pnpil 
and  relation.  To  him  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  pnblication 
of  the  work  of  Zaist,  by  which  we  have  been  guided  in  this  ac- 
count. It  is  a  guide,  however,  not  to  be  followed  by  a  reader 
who  is  in  haste,  inasmuch  as  he  is  found  to  proceed  very 
leisurely,  and  is  very  apt  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SCHOOL  OF  MILAN. 

EPOCH    I. 


Account  of  the  Ancients  until  thejtime  of  Yinct 

If  in  eacli  of  our  pictoric  scHools  we  have  adhered  to  the  plan 
of  tracing  back  the  memorials  of  more  barbarous  ages,  and 
thence  proceeding  to  more  cultivated  periods,  Milan,  more  espe- 
ciallj  as  the  capital  of  Lombardj,  and  the  court  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  will  afford  us  an  epocb  remarkable  no  less  for  it» 
lofty  character  than  for  the  grandeur  of  its  monuments.  When 
Italy  passed  from  the  dominion  of  the  Ooths  to  that  of  the 
Liongobards,  the  arts,  which  invariably  follow  in  the  train 
of  fortune,  transferred  their  primary  seat  from  Ravenna  to 
Milan,  to  Monza,  and  to  Pavia.  Each  of  these  places  still 
retains  traces  of  the  sort  of  design  now  entitled,  both  on 
account  of  the  place  and  the  time,  Longobardic,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  diplomatic  science  we  distinguish  by 
the  same  name  certain  characters  peculiar  to  that  age,  or  rather 
to  those  ages ;  for  after  the  Longobards  were  driven  from  Italy, 
the  same  taste  in  writing  and  sculpture  continued  to  flourish 
during  a  great  part  of  them.  This  style,  aa  exhibited  in  works, 
both  of  metal  and  of  marble,  is  coarse  and  hard  beyond  the 
example  of  any  preceding  age,  and  is  seen  most  frequently  and 
to  most  advantage  in  the  representation  of  monsters,  birds,  and 
quadrupeds  rather  than  of  human  figures.  At  the  cathedral 
at  S.  Michele,  and  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Pavia,  appear  some  friezes 
over  the  gates,  consisting  of  animals  chained  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  one  another,  sometimes  in  natural  positions,  and  some* 
times  with  the  head  turned  behind.  In  the  interior  of  the 
same  churches,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  we  meet  also  with 
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capitals,  presenting  similar  figures,  not  nnfrequently  united  to 
historical  representations  of  men,  differing  so  much  from  the 
human  figure  as  to  appear  belonging  to  another  species.  The 
same  kind  of  abuse  of  the  art  was  pzai^sed  in  places  under 
the  sway  of  the  Longobard  dukes,  one  of  which  was  the 
Friuli,  which  still  preserves  a  number  of  these  barbarous 
efforts.  In  Ciyidale  there  is  a  marble  altar,  first  begun  by 
Duke  Pemmone,  and  completed  by  his  son  Batchi,  who  lired 
during  the  eighth  century.  The  bassirilievi  consist  of  Christ 
seated  between  different  angels,  his  Epiphany,  and  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Blessed  Virgin.*  Art  would  appear  scarcely 
capable  of  producing  any  thing  more  rude  than  these  figures, 
yet  whoever  will  be  at  ike  pains  of  examining  the  frieze  on  a 
gate  at  the  same  place,  or  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  S.  Celso 
at  Milan,t  works  of  the  tenth  century,  will  admit  that  it  was 
susceptible  of  still  greater  corruption  when  it  added  absurdity 
to  its  coarseness,  and  produced  distorted  and  dwarfish  figures, 
ail  hands  and  all  heads,  with  legs  and  feet  incapable  of  support- 
ing them.  There  are  an  infinite  number  of  similar  marbles, 
and  of  like  deeign,  at  Verona  and  other  places.  To  these, 
nevertheless,  are  opposed  other  monuments  which  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  admit,  as  a  general  rule,  that  every  trace  of  good 
taste  was  then  extinct  in  Italy.  I  might  esialj  adduce  in- 
stances, drawn  from  different  arts,  and  in  particular  from  that 
of  working  in  gold,  which,  during  the  tenth  century,  boasted 
its  Volvino,  who  produced  the  veiy  celebrated  altar-piece  at 
S.  Ambrose  in  Milan,  a  work  which  may  be  pronounced 
equal  in  point  of  style  to  the  finest  specimens  of  the  dittici,  or 
small  ivory  altar-pieces,  that  the  museums  of  sacred  art  can 
boast. 

Confining  myself^  however,  to  the  subject  before  me,  we 
know  that  Tiraboschi  remarked  in  the  palace  of  Monza,  some 
of  the  most  ancient  pictures  belonging  to  those  ages,  j:  while 

*  The  inscription  is  annexed  to  it,  and  may  be  ^mnd  in  BertoU, 
Antichita  di  AquUeiUf  nttm.  516. 

t  See  tiie  XNittore  Gaetano  Bngala,  in  his  Historical  and  Critical 
aocofant  of  the  relics  and  Hie  worship  of  San  Celso  the  Hvrtjr,  p.  1 ; 
and  the  P.  M.  ADqgranza,  fiaq^bnatima  and  Reflections  rdatm^  to  some 
sacred  monuments  at  Milan,  p.  168. 

4:  In  tiie  same  place  are  stiU  to  be  seen  where  Troso  da  Monza  painted 
some  reBqnes  of  the  art.    A* 
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other  similar  reliques  axe  pointed  out  at  S.  Michele  in  PaTi% 
Although  placed  in  too  elevated  a  sitnation  to  permit  xia  to 
form  an  exact  judgment  of  them.     Others  yet  more  extensive 
eziist  in  Cralliano,  of  whidi  a  description  is  giyen  in  the  €pu9- 
coli  of  P.  Allegianxa,  (p.  193).      Upon  this  point  I  may  oh- 
serre,  tbai  the  Treatise  upon  Palnlang  already  mentioned,  was 
discoYered  in  a  manuscript  in  ^e  UniToaity  of  Cambridge  to 
have  bad  tbis  title  : — TkeophUua  Mtmackus  (elsewhere  qtd  et 
jRti^eriwJy  de  omni  scieniid  artis  fimgendU     I$icipit  Trac- 
tatus  Zumbardicus  qualitar  taanptrantur  eolorety  S^.     Tfais 
is   a  convindng  prooi^  that  if  painting  conld  tben  boast  an 
asylom  in  Italy,  it  mnst  have  been  moie  partiealarly  in  Lorn* 
hardy.     And  in  the  ebnieb  of  S.  Amhrogio,  just  mentioned, 
proo£3  of  tbis  aie  not  wanting.    Orer  the  ccmfeaBional  is  seen 
a  ceiling  in  tarra  cotta,  witb  figures  in  haasoreiievo,  tolerably 
•designed  and  oolonred,  lesembluig  the  eomposition  of  the  best 
mosaic- workers  in  Bav^ina  and  in  Bome,  supposed  to  be  tbe 
work  of  the  tenth  century,  or  thereabouts.     The  figures  of  the 
SleejMng  Saints  are  also  seen  near  the  gate,  which  mnst  have 
heen  painted  about  the  same  iame,  and  were  at  one  time 
•  covered  with  lime,  though  they  have  since  been  brought  to 
light  and  veiy  carefully  preserved  by  the  learned  ecdesiastics 
who  are  entrusted  with  ihe  caie  of  the  temple.     The  portico 
has  also  a  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  with  a  holy  man  worship- 
ping at  his  feet,  wholly  in  the  Greek  manner ;  besides  a 
CrucifixioD,  which,  to  judge  from  the  eharacters,  might  more 
jsnitably  be  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century  than  to  the  next. 
I  omit  the  mention  of  several  figures  of  the  Crucified  Saviour 
and  of  the  Virgin,  interspersed  through  the  city  and  the  state ; 
€<mtenting  myself  with  refiBrring  to  those  of  our  Lady  placed 
at  S.  Sa^o  and  at  Gravedona,  which  are  of  very  ancient 
date. 

From  the  period  of  these  first  efifbrts,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  art  of  painting  continued  to  flourish  throughout  the  state 
and  city  of  Milan,  though  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
retain  sufiSicient  memorials  of  it  to  compile  a  full  historical  ac- 
count. For  little  mention  has  been  made  by  our  oldest  writers 
concerning  the  artist^  except  inddentally,  as  by  Yasari  in  his 
Lives  of  Bramante,  of  Yindi,  and  of  Carpi,  and  by  Lomazao, 
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in  Lis  Treatise,  and  in  his  Temple,  or  Theatre*  of  Painting. 
As  little  likewise  has  been  said  by  several  of  the  more  modem 
writers,  nor  that  always  with  good  authority,  such  as  Torre, 
Latuada,  Santagostini,  whose  narratires  were  collecte<l  by 
Orlandi,  and  inserted  in  his  Dictionary.  Some  supplementary 
information  has  been  supplied  by  '^  Notices  of  the  Paintings  of 
Italy"  as  to  a  variety  of  artists,  and  their  exact  age ;  and  by 
the  New  Guide  to  Milan,  truly  new  and  unique  until  this 
period  in  Italy,  and  reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Ab. 
Bianconi,  who  not  only  points  out  every  thing  most  rare  in 
the  city,  but  teaches  us,  by  sound  rules,  how  best  to  distin- 
guish excellence  from  mediocrity  and  inferiority  in  the  art 
To  this  we  may  add  the  name  of  the  Consiglier  de'  Pagave, 
who  published  very  interesting  notices  relating  to  this  school, 
in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eight  volumes  of  the  new  Sienese  edi- 
tion of  Yasari.f  I  am  also  enabled  to  furnish  considerable 
information  in  addition,  politely  transmitted  to  me  in  manu- 
script by  the  last  writer,  for  the  present  work.  From  these  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  new  masters,  along  with  much  chronological  infor- 
mation of  a  sounder  kind,  relating  to  those  already  known, 
frequently  derived  from  the  *'  Necrologio*'  of  Milan,  which 
had  been  carefully  preserved  by  one  of  the  public  functionaries 
of  that  city. 

By  aid  of  these,  and  other  materials  I  have  to  bring  forward, 
I  prepare  to  treat  of  the  Milanese  school  from  as  early  a  date 
as  1335,  when  Giotto  was  employed  in  ornamenting  various 
places  in  the  city,  which,  down  to  the  time  of  Vasari,  conti- 
nued to  be  esteemed  as  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art 
Not  long  subsequent  to  Giotto,  an  artist  named  Ste&no  Flo- 
rentine was  invited  thither  by  Matteo  Visconti,  and  is  cele- 

*  He  borrowed  the  idea  of  this  work  from  the  Theatre  dT  Giulio 
Camillo,  with  whom  he  compares  his  own  Treatise  in  chap.  ix.  Hence, 
as  in  the  case  of  some  books  which  haye  two  titles,  I  judge  it  best  to  call 
it  by  this  name  (Theatre)  also,  as  others  have  done. 

t  The  Pagave  MSS»  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Cav.  Bossi,  himself 
a  painter,  came  into  the  hands  of  Sig.  G.  Cattanio,  Director  of  the  I.  B. 
Collection  of  Coins.  By  the  light  of  these  and  the  memorials  left  by 
Bossi,  added  to  the  materials  supplied  by  himself,  the  Lives  of  the 
Lombard  Artists  are  being  prepared,  and  wUl  very  shortly  appear.     A. 
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brated  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pupils  of  the  former. 
But  he  was  compelled  hy  indisposition  to  abandon  the  work 
he  had  undertaken  in  that  city ;  nor  do  we  know  that  at  that 
period  he  had  any  successor  in  the  Giotto  manner.  About  the 
year  1370,  Gio.  da  Milano,  pupil  to  Taddeo  Gaddi,  arrived 
there,  so  able  an  artist  that  his  master,  at  his  death,  entrusted 
to  him  the  care  of  his  son  Angiolo,  and  another  son,  whom 
he  was  to  instruct  in  a  knowledge  of  the  art  It  is  therefore 
evident  tbat  the  Florentine  early  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
Milanese  School.  We  are  informed  at  the  same  time  of  two 
native  artists,  who,  according  to  Lomazzo,  flourished  at  the 
period  of  Petrarch  and  of  Giotto.  These  are  Laodicia  di 
Pavia,  called  by  Guarienti,  pittrice,  and  Andrino  di  Edesia, 
also  said  to  belong  to  Pavia,  although  both  his  name  and  that 
of  Laodicia  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  they  must  have  been  of 
Greek  origin.  To  Edesia  and  his  school  have  been  attri- 
buted some  frescos  which  yet  remain  at  S.  Martiho  and  other 
places  in  Pavia.*  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  authors  ; 
their  taste  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  colouring  partakes  of 
that  of  the  Florentines  of  the  age.  Michel  de  Eoncho,  a  Mi- 
lanese, is  another  artist  discovered  by  Count  Tassi,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gives  some  account  of  the  two  Nova  who 
flourished  at  Bergamo.  Michele  is  said  to  have  assisted  in 
their  labours  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  from  the  year  1 375 
to  1377,  and  remnants  of  these  paintings  survive,  which  shew- 
that  they  approached  nearer  the  composition  of  Giotto  than 
the  artists  of  Pavia.  There  are  some  pictures  in  Domodossola 
that  also  bring  us  acquainted  with  an  able  artist  of  Nova. 
They  are  preserved  in  Castello  Sylva  and  elsewhere,  and  bear 
the  following  memorandum — JEJ^o  PetrusJUius  Petri  Pictoru 
de  Novarid  hoc  optu  pinxi^  1370.  Without,  however,  going 
farther  than  Milan,  we  there  find  in  the  sacristy  of  the  Con- 
rentuali,  as  well  as  in  different  cloisters,  paintings  produced 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  without  any  indication  of  their 
authors,  and  most  frequently  resembling  the  Florentine  manner, 
though  occasionally  displa3ring  a  new  and  original  style,  not 
common  to  any  other  school  of  Italy. 

Among  these  anonymous  productions  in  the  ancient  style, 

"**  See  Notizie  deile  Fitture,  Scnlture,  ed  Architettnre  d'  Italia,  by  Sig. 
Bertoliy  p.  41,  &c. 
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the  most  Temaikable  ia  wYxbA  lemains  in  the  sausristy  of  L& 
Gnuie,  where  ereiy  panel  piesents  us  wi^  some  aet  from  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testaonent.   The  author  would  appear  to  have 
lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  begiamng  ot 
the  Meenth  centuries ;  nor  is  it  eas j  to  meet  with  any  other 
Italian  produeticm,  oonducted  during  that  a^  h j  a   single 
artist,  so  abundantly  supplied  with  figures.     The  style  is  dry, 
but  the  colouiing,  where  it  has  escaped  the  power  of  the  son, 
is  so  warm,  so  wdUl  laid  on,  so  boldly  relieved  from  its  groonds, 
that  it  yidds  in  nothing  to  the  best  Venetian  or  Florentine 
pieces  of  the  lime,  insomuch  that  whoever  be  the  artLst  he  is 
fully  mtitled  to  all  the  praise  of  originality.     Another  Lom- 
bard artist,  formedy  bdieved  to  be  a  Yenetiany  is   b^:ter 
known.     His  name  has  been  inc(»rrectly  given  by  Yasari,  in 
his  life  of  Oarpacdo,  and  in  that  of  Gian  BeDini,  as  well  as  by 
Orhmdi  and  by  Guarienti,  in  three  articles  inserted  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Art.    In  one  artidie,  fellowing  Yasari,  he  is  called 
by  Oriandi,  Girohuso  Mazaoni,  or  Morzoni,  and  in  the  two 
others  he  is  named  Giiaeomo  Marzone,  and  Girolamo  Morzone, 
by  Guarienti,  a  writer  more  expert  perhaps  in  adding  to  the 
errors  and  prejudices  entertained  about  the  old  painters,  than 
in  correcting  them.     His  real  name  is  to  be  found  upon  an 
altar-|ueoe  which  is  still  preserved  at  Yenice,  or  in  its  island 
of  S.  Elena,  a  pece  represoating  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^ 
with  the  tituhu:  saint,  S.  Gio.  Batista,  S.  Benedetto,  and  a 
holy  Martyr,  alcmg  with  the  following  inscription — Gfiacamo 
Morazone  d  lauriL  queita  lauorier.    An.  Dnu  mccocxxxjo. 
The  excellent  critic  Zanetti  is  persuaded,  from  its  Lombard 
dialect,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  of  the  artist  having  painted  a 
good  deal  in  different  dties  of  Lombafdy,a8  related  by  Yasari, 
that  he  does  not  belong  to  the  Yenetian,  but  to  the  Lombard 
school,  and  the  more  so  as  he  took  his  name  from  Morazzone, 
a  i^ace  in  Lombardy.     It  is  true,  that  granting  this,  there  is 
no  great  sacrifice  made,  inasmuch  as  this  Giacomo,  who,  when 
in  Y^ce,  was  the  competitor  of  Jaoobello  del  Fiore,  diq>Iayed 
little  merit,  at  least  in  this  picture,  whidi  cannot  boast  even  a 
foot  placed  upon  the  ground  according  to  the  rules  of  pers^>ec- 
tive,  nor  any  other  merit  that  raises  it  much  above  the  cha- 
racter of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Michelino  was  an  artist  who  also  retained  the  ancient  style,. 
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and  continued  to  the  last  €be  piaotiee  ol  making  his  fignie» 
large  and  bis  buildings  smaU,  a  practice  bJamed  bj  Lomazzo 
even  in  the  oldest  painters.  He  assigns  to  him  a  rank,  hov- 
erer,  among  the  best  of  kis  age,  on  account  of  his  designs  of 
animals  of  eyeij  kind,  which  he  paiikted,  sajs  Lomazzo, 
wonderfoll J  weU,  and  c^  the  human  figure,  which  he  executed 
with  e£^t,  rather  in  buriesque  than  in  serious  subjects ;  and 
in  this  style  was  esteemed  the  model  of  his  sdiooh*  He  would 
appear  likewise,  to  hare  been  esteemed  bj  foreigners^  as  we 
find  in  the  Notizia  Morelli,  that  in  the  house  of  the  Yendra* 
mini  at  Yeniee  there  was  preserred  ^  a  small  book  in  4to. 
bound  in  kidnskin,  witiii  figures  of  animals  coloured"  bj  this 
artist.  At  a  Httle  internal,  aeooiding  to  Pagaye,  we  are  to 
place  the  period  of  Agostino  di  BramantiBO^  an  artist  unknown 
to  Bottari,  as  well  as  to  m<»e  recent  inrestigaloxs  of  pictorial 
kistorj.  I  apprehend  that  an  error  committed  by  Yasari  gare 
rise  to  an  additional  one  in  the  mind  of  Fsigaye,  a  yeij  accurate 
writer.  Yasari,  remarkiitg  that  in  a  chamber  of  the  Yatican, 
which  was  subsequentlj  painted  hy  Bafiadloiy  the  prmrious 
labours  oi  Pier  della  Francesca,  of  Bramantino^  of  8ignorelli, 
and  of  the  AK  di  S.  Clement,  were  destroyed  to  aceommodate 
the  former,  supposes  that  the  two  firsi  of  the  artists,  thus 
sacrificed,  conducted  them  ccmtempoianeoosly  under  Nicholas 
Y.  about  1450.  Induced  by  the  esteem  he  had  i>r  the  same 
Bramantino,  he  collected  notices  abo  of  his  other  works^  and 
discoyered  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  Dead  Christ  ioace^ 
shortened,  id  the  Family  which  deoeiyed  the  horse  at  Milan,  and 
of  seyeral  perspeetiyes ;  the  whole  of  which  aoeount  is  fouiided 
in  error,  wh^i  attrihttted  to  a  Bramantino^  who  fiourished 
about  1450,  yet  the  whole  is  true  when  we  suppose  them  to 
haye  been  the  wcnrk  of  one  Bramantino,  pupil  to  Bramante, 
who  Hyed  in  the  year  1529.  I  cannot  perceiye,  howeyer,  in 
what  way  the  Gonsi^ier  Pigaye  could  haye  detected  Yaeari's 
mistake  in  the  Miknese  works  ;  whilst  in  those  of  the  Yatican, 
which,  according  to  Yasari  himself  all  belong  to  the  ssme 
indiyidual,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  ri^>eat  it.    He  had  better 

*  Tkt  figures  wMeh  he  poBted  m  tibe  GortSe  of  tte  Can  BoRDmeo 
partake  in  nothixig  of  tlie  btarieflqiie.  Tito  painter's  Baane  to  tiiem  waa 
recentiy  discorered  by  S^.  Cataneo;  and  in  point  of  ooBpoiitioB^  tfaflrf 
place  lum  among  the  most  eminent  disciples  of  Giotto.    A. 
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baye  asserted  that  the  historian  had  erred  in  point  of  chrono- 
logy, in  supposing  that  Bramantino  painted  under  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Nicholas  Y.  than  have  yentured  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  Bramantino,  called  Agostino,  hj 
whom  a  yery  heautiful  work  was  to  he  seen  in  the  papal 
palace,  and  no  other  specimen  at  Rome,  at  Milan,  or  eLsewhere. 
I  disclaim  all  heHef  then  in  this  old  artist,  until  more  authentic 
proofs  are  brought  forward  of  his  existence ;  and  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject  before  I  conclude 
the  present  epoch. 

In  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Francesco  Sforza,  and  of  the 
Cardinal  Ascanio  his  brother,  both  desirous  no  less  of  enrich- 
ing the  city  with  fine  buildings  than  these  last  with  the  most 
b^utiful  decorations,  there  sprung  up  a  number  of  architects 
and  statuaries,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  of  very  able 
painters  for  the  age.  Their  reputation  spr^  through  Italy, 
and  induced  Bramante  to  visit  Milan,  a  young  artist  who 
possessed  the  noblest  genius,  both  for  architecture  and  paint- 
ing, and  who,  after  acquiring  a  name  in  MUan,  taught  the  arts 
to  Italy  and  to  the  world.  The  former  had  made  little  pro- 
gress in  point  of  colouring,  which,  though  strong,  was  some- 
what heavy  and  sombre,  nor  in  regard  to  their  dmpery,  which 
is  disposed  in  straight,  hard  folds,  until  the  time  of  Bramante, 
while  they  are  also  cold  in  their  features  and  attitudes.  They 
had  improved  the  art,  however,  in  regard  to  perspective,  no 
less  in  execution  than  in  writing  on  the  subject ;  a  circumstance 
that  led  Lomazzo  to  observe,  that  as  design  was  the  peculiar 
•excellence  of  the  Romans,  and  colouring  of  the  Venetians,  so 
perspective  seemed  to  be  the  chief  boast  of  the  Lombards. 
It  will  be  useful  to  report  his  own  words,  from  his  Treatise 
upon  Painting,  p.  405.  ^'In  this  art  of  correctly  viewing 
objects,  the  great  inventors  were  Gio.  da  Valle,  Constantino 
Yaprio,  Foppa,  Civerchio,  Ambrogio  and  Filippo  Bcvilaoqui, 
and  Carlo,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Milan.  Add  to  these 
Fazio  Bembo  da  Yaldamo,  and  Cristoforo  Moretto  of  Cremona, 
Pietro  Francesco  of  Pavia,  and  Albertino  da  Lodi;*  who, 

*  Note  tliat  Lomazzo  would  not  have  passed  over  the  name  of  Agoctino 
di  Bnmontino,  were  it  true  that  he  had  flourished  as  early  as  1420,  and 
•employed  himself  at  Rome,  an  honour  to  which  the  rest  of  these  Milanese 
did  not  attain. 
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besides  the  works  they  produced  at  other  places,  painted  for 
the  Corte  Maggiore  at  Milan,  those  figures  of  the  anned 
barons,  in  the  time  of  Francesco  Sforza,  first  duke  of  Milan  :" 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  period  of  1447  and  1466. 

In  treating  of  these  artists,  I  shall  obserye  nothing  further 
in  reference  to  the  last  four,  having  described  those  of 
Cremona  in  their  own  place,  and  not  being  aware  that  any 
tbing  more  than  the  name  of  the  other  two  survives  at  Milan ; 
I  say  at  Milan,  becanse  Pier  Francesco  of  Payia,  whose  sur- 
name was  Sacchi,  left,  as  we  shall  find,  some  fine  specimens  at 
Genoa,  where  he  resided  during  some  time.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  altar-piece  remains  by  the  first  of  these  (Gio. 
della  Yalle),  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  the  &ct.  Nor  do 
I  know  of  any  genuine  work  belonging  to  Costantino  Vaprio, 
though  there  is  a  Madonna  painted  by  another  Yaprio,  sur- 
rounded by  saints  in  different  compartments,  at  the  Serviti,  in 
Pavia,  with  this  inscription  : — Aupitstintut  de  Vaprio  pinait^ 
1 498 :  a  production  of  some  merit. 

Yicenzio  Foppa,  said  by  Bidolfi  to  have  fiourished  about 
tlie  year  1407,  is  esteemed  almost  the  founder  of  the  Milanese 
school,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  during  the  sovereignty 
of  Filippo  Yisconti,  and  that  of  Francesco  Sforza.  I  alluded 
to  his  name  in  the  Yenetian  school,  to  which  he  is  referable, 
from  his  being  of  Brescia,  whatever  Xiomazzo  may  on  the  other 
hand  contend.  It  is  my  wish  to  avoid  all  questions  of 
nationality,  and  the  compendious  method  of  my  work  will  be 
a  sufficient  apology  in  this  respect,  more  particularly  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  names  of  less  celebrated  artists.  But  with  the 
head  of  a  school,  such  as  Foppa,  I  cannot  consider  it  a  loss  of 
time  to  investigate  his  real  country,  in  particular  as  the  eluci- 
•dation  of  many  confused  and  doubtful  points  in  the  history  of 
the  art  is  found  to  depend  upon  this.  In  Yasari's  Life  of  Scar- 
paccia  we  find  it  mentioned,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury ^^  Yincenzio,  a  Brescian  painter,  was  held  in  high  repute, 
as  it  is  recounted  by  Filarete."  And  in  the  Life  of  this  excel- 
lent architect,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Michelozzo,  he  says,  that 
in  some  of  their  buildings,  erected  under  Duke  Francesco, 
Yicenzo  di  Zoppa  (read  Foppa),  a  Lombard  artist,  painted  the 
interior,  "as  no  better  master  was  to  be  met  vnth  in  the  sur- 
rounding states."     Naiv  that  there  vras  a  Yincenzo,  a  Brescian 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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artist,  who  tlien  and  sabseqnently  flourished,  and  who  ranked 
among  the  best  artists^  is  proved  by  Ambrogio  Calepino,  in  his 
ancient  edition  of  1505,  at  the  word  fingo.  There^  after 
having  aj^nded  Mantegmk  beyond  ail  odier  artists  of  his  age, 
he  adds  : — ^^  Huic  aocedont  Jo.  Bellinns  Yenetus,  Leonardns 
Florentinus,  et  Yincentius  Brixianns,  exoellentisfflmo  ingenio 
homines,  ut  qui  com  omni  antiquitate  de  pictar&  possint  con- 
tendere." After  so  high  a  testimony  to  his  merits,  written,  if 
I  mistake  not,  while  Foppa  was  still  living,  though  edited  after 
his  decease  (as  we  noticed  from  the  eulogy  written  by  Bos- 
chini  on  Ridolfi,  in  its  proper  phice),  let  us  next  attend  to 
that  found  on  his  monument  in  ^e  first  doister  of  S.  Bamafaa 
at  Brescia,  which  runs  as  follows : — ^^  Exoellentiss.  ac.  ezimiL 
^otoris.  Yincentii.  de.  Foppis.  ci.  Br.  1492."  (ZamK  p.  32.) 
To  these  testimonials  I  may  add  that  firom  the  hand  of  the 
author,  which  I  discovered  in  the  Carrara  Gallery  at  Bergamo, 
where,  on  a  small  ancient  picture,  conducted  with  mudi  care, 
and  a  singular  study  of  foreshortening,  extremely  rare  for  the 
period,  representing  Christ  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves, 
is  written  i-^Vincsntitu  Briaiansis  feeity  1455.  What  proof 
more  manifest  can  be  required  for  the  identity  of  one  and  the 
same  painter,  recorded  by  various  authors  with  so  much  con 
tradiction  with  regard  to  name,  country,  and  age  ? 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted,  after  a  comparison  of  the  pas- 
sages adduced,  that  there  is  only  a  single  Breseian  artist  in 
question,  that  he  is  not  to  be  referred  to  so  remote  a  period  as 
reported,  and  that  he  could  not  have  painted  in  the  year  1407 
of  the  vulgar  era,  inasmuch  as  he  Tei^  nearly  reaches  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  for  the  same 
reasons  dismiss  horn  history  those  specious  accounts  inter- 
spersed by  Lomaz»>,  asserting  that  Foppa  drew  the  proportions 
of  his  figures  from  Lysippus ;  that  Bramante  acquired  the  art 
of  perspective  frcmi  his  writings,  out  of  whidi  he  composed  a 
treatise  of  essential  utility  to  Raffaello,  to  Polidoro^  and  to 
Gaudenzio ;  and  that  Albcort  Durer  and  Daniel  Barfoaro  availed 
themselves,  by  plagiarism,  of  Foppa's  inventions.  Such  as- 
sertions, already  in  a  great  measure  refuted  by  the  learned 
C(«siglier  Pagave  in  his  notes  to  Yasari,*  first  took  their  riae 

*  Yaflsri,  voL  iii.  p.  233. 
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in  snppoeing  that  the  age  of  Foppa  was  anteiior  to  Piero  della 
Franoesca,  from  whom  perspectiye  in  Italy  may  truly  be  said 
to  Lave  dated  its  improyement.  Next  to  liim  Foppa  was  one 
of  the  first  who  cultivated  the  same  art,  as  clearly  appears 
from  the  little  picture  already  mentioned  at  Bergamo.  In 
Milan  there  are  some  of  his  works  remaining  at  tl^  hospital, 
executed  upon  canvas,  and  a  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sehastiano,  at 
Brera,  in  fresco^  which,  for  design  of  the  naked  figure,  for  the 
natural  air  of  the  heads,  for  its  draperies  and  for  its  tints,  is 
very  commendable,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  attitude 
and  expression.  I  have  irequaitly  doubted  whether  there 
were  two  Yincenzi  of  Brescia,  since  Lomazzo,  besides  Yincenzio 
Foppa,  whom,  against  the  receired  opinion,  he  makes  a  native 
of  Milan,  marks  down  in  his  index  a  Yincenzio  Bresdano^  of 
whom  I  am  not  aware  that  he  makes  the  slightest  mention 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  work.  I  am  led  to  suspect  that, 
meeting  with  some  works  bearing  the  signature  of  Vincenzw 
BrescianOy  without  the  surname  of  Foppa,  beyond  the  limits 
of  Milan,  the  histori^i,  fixed  in  his  persuasion  that  Foppa 
must  be  a  native  of  Milan,  set  down  two  artists  of  the  name 
instead  of  a  single  one,  and  that  this,  moreover,  was  perhaps 
an  old  prejudice,  prevailing  in  the  Milanese  school,  and  which 
liomazzo  was  unable  to  dismiss.  National  errors  and  prejn* 
dices  are  always  the  last  to  be  renounced.  In  the  Notizia 
Morelli,  a  Yincenzo  Bressano  the  elder  is  twice  mentioned,  an 
adjunct,  which,  if  not  a  surname,  as  it  was  in  the  instance  of 
Minzocehi,  may  have  arisen  from  some  fidse  report  connected 
with  the  two  Yincenzi  Bresciani.  Indeed  we  have  repeatedly 
observed  that  the  names  of  artists  have  been  vety  frequently 
drawn,  not  from  authentic  writings,  but  from  common  report, 
which  generally  presents  na  with  a  worse  account  of  what  has 
been  ill  heard  or  understood. 

Yincenzo  Civerehio,  denominated  by  Yasari  Yerchio,  to 
which  Lomazzo,  who  asserts  him  to  have  been  a  Milanese, 
added  the  surname  of  II  Yecchio,  is  an  artist  whom  we  have 
recorded  in  the  Yenetian  school,  to  which  he  is  referred  as  a 
native  of  Crema,  though  he  resided  at  Milan,  and  educated 
several  excellent  pupils  for  that  school,  and  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  Yinci  is  the  best  entitled  of  any  master  to  its  gratitude, 
Yasari,  when  he  praises  his  yroxks  in  £resoo,  eonsidim  him  in 
2  H  2 
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no  way  inferior  to  Foppa.  In  hk  figures  he  was  extremely 
studied,  and  admirable  in  his  method  of  gronping  them  in  the 
distance,  so  as  to  throw  the  low  grounds  back,  and  bring  down 
the  higher  parts  with  a  gentle  gradation.  Of  this  he  affords 
a  model  at  S.  Eustorgio  in  some  histories  of  S.  Peter  Maxijiy 
painted  for  a  chapel  of  that  name,  which  are  highly  com- 
mended by  Lomazzo,  though  they  have  since  been  covered 
with  plaster,  there  remaining  only  from  the  hand  of  Giver- 
chio  the  summits  of  the  cupola,  which  we  trust  will  enjoy  a 
longer  date.**  Ambrogio  Bevilacqua  is  an  artist  known  by  a 
production  at  S.  Stefano,  representmg  S.  Ambrogio  with  saints 
Gervasio  and  Protasio  standing  at  lus  side.  Other  paintings 
procured  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  fine  drawer  of  perspec- 
tive, though  in  the  specimen  here  mentioned  he  has  undoubt- 
edly not  adhered  to  its  rules.  The  design,  however,  is  such 
as  approaches,  with  some  slight  traces  of  dryness,  to  a  good 
style.  Memorials  of  this  artist  are  found  as  early  as  1486; 
but  of  his  brother  Filippo,  his  assistant^  and  of  Carlo,  a  native 
of  Milan,  mentioned  by  Lomazzo  in  the  same  work,  I  am  able 
to  find  no  account  There  are  two,  however,  who  are  referred 
by  our  already  highly  commended  correspondent  to  this  more 
remote  epoch.  l%ese  are  Gio.  de'  Ponzoni,  who  left  a  picture 
of  S.  Oristoforo  in  a  church  near  the  city,  called  Samaritaoa, 
and  a  Francesco  Crivelli,  who  is  reported  t&  have  been  the 
first  who  painted  portraits  in  the  city  of  Milan. 

Of  those  who  here  follow,  a  part  formed  the  body  of  painters 
under  the  government  of  Lodovico  the  Moor,  during  whose 
time  Vinci  resided  at  Milan,  and  others  were  gradually 
making  progress  during  the  following  years,  though  not  any 
wholly  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  old  style. 
The  first  on  the  list  are  the  two  Bemardi,  as  frequently  also 
called  Bemardini,  natives  of  Trevilio,  in  tiie  Milanese,  the  one 
of  the  family  Bntinoni,  the  other  of  that  of  Zenale,  both  pupils 
of  Civerchio,  and  his  rivals  both  in  painting  and  in  writing. 

*  The  epochs  relating  to  this  artist  appear  difficult,  and  almost  irre- 
concilable. From  Lomazzo's  account  he  was  a  painter  as  early  as  1460, 
and  according  to  Rouna,  in  his  '*  Zibaldone  Cremasoo/'  for  the  year  1795, 
p.  84,  there  are  existing  documents  which  prove  that  he  was  still  living  in 
1535.  If  we  give  cre£t  to  these,  Civerchio  must  have  flourished  to  an 
extreme  age,  so  as  to  be  ranked  in  this  point  with  Titian,  with  Calvi,  and 
the  other  hoary-headed  octogenarians  of  the  art. 
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Trevilio  is  a  territoiy  in  the  Milanese,  at  that  period  inoliided 
in  that  of  Bergamo,  and  for  this  reason  comprehended  by 
Count  Tassi  in  its  school.  It  is  also  a  considerable  distance 
from  Trevigni,  where  he  took  advantage  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  announce  one  Bernardino  da  Trevigi, 
a  painter  and  architect,  who  never  existed.  Yasari  mentions 
a  Bernardino  da  Trevio  (he  meant  to  say  Trevilio),  who,  in 
the  time  of  Bramante,  was  an  engineer  at  Mihin,  ^'  a  very 
able  designer,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  master  by  Yinci^ 
though  his  manner  was  somewhat  harsh  and  dry  in  his  pic- 
tures ;"  and  he  then  cites  among  his  other  works  a  picture  of 
the  Besurrection  at  the  cloister  of  the  Gtazie,  which  presents 
some  beautiful  foreshortenings.  It  is  surprising  how  Bottari 
should  have  changed  Trevio  into  Trevigi,  and  how  Orlandi 
should  have  understood  Yasari  as  writing  of  Butinone,  when, 
guided  by  Lomazzo,  at  page  271,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
treatise,  it  wsia  easy  to  conjecture  that  he  was  there  speaking 
of  Zenale  of  Trevilio.  He  was  a  distinguished  character,  in 
the  confidence  of  Yinci,*  and  in  the  treatise  upon  painting 
compared  with  Manteg&a,  besides  being  continually  referred 
to  as  an  example  in  the  art  of  perspective,  on  which,  when  old, 
in  1524,  he  composed  a  work,  and  put  down  a  variety  of  ob- 
servations. There,  too,  among  others,  he  treated  the  question 
so  long  contested  in  those  days,  whether  the  objects  represented 
small  and  in  the  distance  ought  to  be  less  distinct,  in  order  to 
imitate  nature,  than  those  tibat  are  larger  and  more  near,  a 
question  which  he  explained  in  the  negative,  contending  rather 
that  distant  objects  should  be  as  highly  finished  and  well  pro- 
portioned as  those  more  fully  before  the  eye.  This,  then,  is  the 
Bernardino,  so  much  commended  by  Yasari,  whose  opinion  of 
this  artist  may  be  verified  by  viewing  the  Besurrection  at  Le 
Grazie,  and  a  Nunziata  at  ^n  Sempliciano,  presenting  a  very 
fine  piece  of  architecture,  calculated  to  deceive  the  eye.  This, 

*  I^mazzo,  in  his  treatise  (book  i.  chap.  ix.)t  relates  that  Yinci  In  his 
Supper  had  endued  the  countenance  of  both  the  saints  Giacomo  with  so 
much  beauty,  that,  despairing  to  make  that  of  the  Saviour  more  imposing, 
he  went  to  advise  with  Bernardo  Zenale,  who  to  console  him  said,  "  Leave 
the  face  of  Christ  unfinished  as  it  is,  as  you  will  never  be  able  to  make  it 
worthy  of  Christ  among  those  Apostles,' '  and  this  Lionardo  did. 
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Iiowerer,  is  the  best  portion  of  the  painting,  sa  the  figures  are 
insignifieant,  both  in  themselres  and  in  the  drapery.  In 
respeet  to  Bn^one,  his  contemporary,  and  companion  alao 
wlran  he  painted  at  San  Pietro  in  QeasaAa,  we  may  condnde 
that  he  displayed  an  ezceUent  knowledge  of  perspecliTe,  since 
it  is  aflinned  by  Lomano.  For  the  rest,  his  works,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  jnctores  for  rooms,  better  designed  than 
eolonred,  hare  all  poiahed.  There  is  a  Madonna  represented 
between  some  saints,  which  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Con- 
siglier  Pagaye,  at  whose  suggestion  I  add  to  the  pupils  of 
Oiverchio  a  Bartolcmmeo  di  (Suuino  of  Milan,  and  Lnigi  de' 
Donati  of  Como,  of  wh<nn  anthentic  altar-pieces  remain. 

At  the  period  when  these  artists  were  in  repute,  Brsmante 
came  to  Milan.  His  real  name,  as  reported  to  us  by  Cesa- 
riani,  his  disciple  and  the  commentator  on  Yitrayius,  was 
Donate,  and  he  was,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  £unily  of  LaEsari, 
though  this  has  been  strongly  contested  in  the  Antichita 
Picene,  toL  x.  There  it  is  shewn,  at  some  length,  that  his 
real  country  was  not  Gaetel  Durante,  nowUrbania,  as  so 
many  writers  assert,  but  a  town  of  Castel  Fermignano.  Botb 
places  are  in  the  state  of  Urbino,  whence  he  used  formerly  to 
be  called  Bramante  di  UrlHno.  There  he  studied  the  works 
of  Fra  CamoTale,  though  Yasari  gives  no  fbrUier  informatiou 
respecting  his  education.  He  continues  to  relate  that  on 
leaying  lus  native  place  he  wandered  through  several  cities  m 
Lombardy,  executing,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  small  workS) 
until  his  arrival  at  Milan,  where,  becoming  acquiunted  with  the 
conductors  of  the  cathedral,  and  among  these  with  Bernardo, 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  architecture,  which 
he  did.  Before  the  year  1500  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  Alexander  TI.  and  Julius  II.,  and  died 
there  in  his  seventieth  year,  in  1514.  We  may  here  conjecture 
that  the  historian  gave  himself  very  littie  anxiety  about  inves- 
tigating the  memoirs  of  this  great  man.  Sig.  Pagave  has  proved 
to  be  a  &r  more  accurate  inquirer  into  the  trutL  Animated 
by  his  love  of  this  quality,  the  soul  of  all  history,  he  at  once 
renounced  the  honour  his  country  would  have  derived  from 
having  instm<)ted  a  Bramante ;  nor  yet  as  he  referred  him  as 
a  pupU  to  Camevale,  or  to  Pierro  della  Franceses^  or  to  Man- 
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tegBAi  like  aqpae  -writens  cited  by  Signer  Cdnod.  He  has 
properly  Boticed  liis  amyal  at  Miku,  already  as  a  master,  in 
1476,  afiber  baying  erected  both  palaces  and  tem^es  in  the 
state  of  Bomagna.  From  this  period,  tmtil  Hie  Mi  of  Lodo- 
yico,  that  is  ontil  1499,  he  remained  »t  Milan,  where  he  exe- 
ented  commissions,  with  large  salaries,  for  the  oonrt,  and  was 
employed  as  well  by  private  persons  in  works  of  ardutectnre, 
and  sometimes  of  painting. 

Cellini  in  his  second  treatise  denies  Bramante  the  £une  of 
an  excellent  painter,  jikucmg  him  in  the  middling  class, 
and  at  this  period  he  is  known  by  few  in  Lower  Italy, 
where  he  is  never  named  in  collections,  though  he  is  very 
generally  met  with  in  the  Milanese.  Cesariano  and  Lomazzo 
Lad  abeady  asserted  the  same  thing,  the  latter  having  fre- 
quently praised  him  in  his  work  when  giving  an  account 
of  his  pictures  both  sacred  and  profane,  in  distemper  and 
in  fresco,  as  well  as  of  his  portraits.  His  general  manner,  he 
observes,  much  resembles  that  of  Andrea  Mantegna.  Like 
him  he  had  employed  himself  in  copying  from  casts,  whidi 
led  him  to  throw  his  lights  with  too  much  force  on  his  fleshes. 
In  the  same  manner  also  as  Mantegna  he  covered  his  models 
with  glued  canvas,  or  with  pasteboard,  in  older  that  in  the 
curves  and  folds  he  might  correct  the  ancients.  And  like  him 
he  employed  for  painting  in  distemper,  a  kind  of  viscous  water, 
an  instance  of  winch  is  adduced  by  Lomazzo,  who  repaired  one 
of  the  specimens.  Most  of  Biamante's  pictures  in  fresco,  men- 
tioned by  Lomazzo  and  hj  Scaramuccia  as  adorning  the  public 
places  in  Milan,  are  now  destroyed  or  defiu^,  if  we  except 
those  that  are  preserved  in  the  chambers  of  the  Palazzi  Born 
and  Castiglioni,  which  are  pretty  numerous.  There  is  also  a 
chapel  in  the  Certosa  at  Pavia,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
him.  His  proportions  are  square,  and  sometimes  have  an  air 
of  coarseness,  his  countenances  are  full,  the  heads  of  his  old 
men  grand,  his  colouring  is  very  livdiy  and  well  relieved  from 
the  ground,  though  not  free  from  some  degree  of  crudity. 
This  character  I  have  remarked  in  one  of  his  altar-pieces,  with 
various  saints,  and  with  fine  perspective,  in  possession  of  the 
Cay.  Melzi,  and  the  same  in  a  picture  at  the  Incoronata  in 
Lodi,  a  veiy  beautiful  temple  erected  by  Gio.  Bataggio,  a 
native  of  the  place,  horn  the  design  of  Bramante.   His  master- 
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piece,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  Milan,  is  a  S.  Sebastiano,  id  that 
saint's  church,  where  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Uie  four- 
teenth century  is  perceptible.  The  Notizia  M<Mrelli  points  out 
his  picture  of  a  Pleti^  at  S.  Pancrazio,  in  Bergamo,  which 
Pasta  had  mistaken  for  one  of  Lotto,  and  mentions  also  his 
picture  of  the  Philosophers,  punted  by  Bramante  in  1480, 
belonging  to  the  same  city. 

He  educated  two  pupils  in  Milan,  whose  names  have  sur* 
vived.     One  of  these  is  Nolfo  da  Monza,  who  is  said  to  have 
painted  from  the  designs  furnished  by  Bramante,  at  S.  Satiro 
and  other  places ;  an  artist  who,  if  not  equal  to  the  first  paint- 
ers, was  neyertheless,  it  is  remarked  by  Scanelli,  of  a  superior 
character.     In  the  sacristy  also  of  S.  Satiro,  placed  near  the 
beautiful  little  temple  of  Bramante,  are  a  number  of  old  |»ctiires, 
most  probably  ^m  the  hand  of  Nolfo.     The  other  artist  is 
Biamantino,  supposed  by  Orlandi  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
of  Bramante,  by  others  confounded  with  him,  and  finally  dis- 
coyered  to  have  been  his  favourite  disciple,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance he  obtained   his  surname.     His  real   name  was 
Bartolommeo  Suardi,  an  architect,  and,*  what  is  more  to  my 
purpose,  a  painter  of  singular  merit     In  deceiying  the  eye  of 
animals,  he  equalled  the  ancients,  as  we  are  acquainted  by 
Lomazzo  in  the  opening  of  his  third  book.     During  a  period 
he  followed  his  master ;  but  on  occasion  of  visiting  Rome  he 
improved  his  style,  though  not  so  much  in  regard  to  his  figores 
and  proportions,  as  in  his  colouring  and  his  folds,  which  he 
made  more  wide  and  spacious.     He  was  doubtless  invited  or 
conducted  to  Rome  by  Bramante,  and  there,   under  Pope 
Julius  II.,  painted  those  portraits  so  highly  praised  by  Yasari, 
and  which  when  about  to  be  removed,  to  give  place  to  Rafia- 
ello's,  were  first  copied  at  the  request  of  Jovius,  who  wished 
to  insert  them  in  his  museum.     It  is  certain  that  the  Vatican 
paintings  by  Bramantino  do  not  belong  to  the  time  of  Nicho- 
las V.  as  we  have  shewn.     He  returned  firom  Rome  to  Milan, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Lomazzo ;  and  to  their  more  feivourable 
period  we  may  refer  his  production  of  S.  Ambrogio,  and  tliat 
of  S.  Michele,  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  coloured  in  the 
Venetian  style,  and  recorded  in  the  select  Melzi  gallery,  and 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter.     There  are  also  some  altar-pieces 
-both  designed  and  coloured  by  him,  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran- 
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cesco,  which  display  more  elevation  and  dignity  than  belonged 
to  his  age.  But  his  chief  excellence  was  in  perspective,  and 
his  rules  have  been  inserted  by  Lomazzo  in  his  work,  out  of 
respect  to  this  distinguished  artist.  He  likewise  holds  him 
up  as  a  model,  in  his  picture  of  the  Dead  Christ  between  the 
Maries,  painted  for  the  gate  of  S.  Sepolcro,  a  work  which 
produces  a  fine  illusion ;  the  legs  of  the  Redeemer,  in  whatever 
point  they  are  viewed,  appearing  with  equal  advantage  to  the 
eye.  Other  artists  I  am  aware  have  produced  the  same  effect; 
but  it  is  a  just,  though  a  trite  saying,  that  an  inventor  is  worth 
more  than  all  his  imitators.  The  Cistercian  Others  have  a 
grand  perspective  in'  their  monastery,  representing  the  Descent 
of  Chnst  into  Purgatory,  from  his  hand.  It  consists  of  few 
figures,  little  choice  in  the  countenances,  but  their  colouring  is 
both  powerful  and  natural ;  they  are  well  placed  and  well  pre* 
served  in  their  distance,  disposed  in  beautiful  groups,  with  a 
pleasing  retrocession  of  the  pilasters,  which  serve  to  mark  the 
place,  united  to  a  harmony  that  attracts  the  eye.  He  had  a  pupil 
named  Agostin  da  Milano,  well  skilled  in  foreshortening,  and 
who  painted  at  the  Carmine  a  piece  that  Lomazzo  proposes, 
along  with  the  cupola  of  Correggio  at  the  cathedral  of  Parma, 
as  a  model  of  excellence  in  its  kind.  His  name  is  made  rery 
clear  in  the  index  of  Lomazzo,  as  follows: — ^^Agostino  di 
Bramantino  of  Milan,  a  painter  and  disciple  of  the  same 
Bramantino."  I  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  circumstance 
escaped  the  notice  of  Sig.  Pagave,  and  how  he  was  led  to  pre- 
sent us  with  that  more  ancient  Agostino  Bramantino  (so 
called  from  his  family  name,  not  from  that  of  his  master), 
whose  existence  we  have  shewn  to  have  been  ideal,  wholly 
arising  out  of  a  mistake  of  Yasari.  The  one  here  mentioned 
was  real,  though  his  name  is  so  little  known  at  Milan,  as  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  he  must  have  passed  much  of  his  time  in 
foreign  parts.  And  we  are  even  authorized  to  conjecture  that 
he  may  be  the  same  Agostino  delle  Prospettite  whom  we  meet 
with  an  Bologna^  in  1525.  All  the  circumstances  are  so 
strong,  that  in  a  matter  of  justice,  they  would  have  proved 
sufficient  to  establish  his  identity ;  his  name  of  Agostino,  hi» 
age,  suitable  to  the  preceptorship  of  Suardi,  his  excellence  in 
the  art,  which  procured  for  him  his  surname,  and  the  i^ence 
of  Malvasia,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  him,   but  who,, 
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because  be  was  drawing  op  a  bistozj  of  tbe  Bolognese  sdiool 
only,  (Moutted  to  mention  lam. 

There  were  otber  artists  abont  1500,  wbo,  as  it  is  said,  fid- 
lowing  Foppa,  painted  in  the  style  which  we  now  call  antico 
•modemo.  Ambrogio  Borgognone  represented  at  S.  Simj^- 
«iano  the  histories  of  S.  Sisinio  and  some  aeoompanjiiig  mar- 
tjTSy  whidi  adorn  one  of  the  doisters.  The  thinnesB  of  tiie 
legs,  and  some  other  remains  of  his  early  education,  axe  not  so 
displeasing  in  this  work,  as  we  find  its  accurate  study,  and  the 
natural  manner  in  which  it  is  oondocted,  calcolated  to  ^ease. 
The  bean^  of  his  yonthfnl  heads,  irariety  of  coantenance, 
simplicity  of  drapery,  and  the  cnst<Hns  of  those  times  faithfiiny 
portrayed  in  the  ecclenastical  paraphernalia,  and  mode  of 
liying,  together  with  a  certain  uncommon  grace  of  ex|»eBBioii, 
not  met  with  in  this  or  any  other  school,*  are  sufficient  to 
attract  attention. 

Gio.  Donate  MontorfsLno  painted  a  Cmotfixion,  abonnding 
with  figures,  for  the  refectory  of  Le  Gnude,  wbere  it  is  nnforta- 
nately  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  Grand  Supper  <^  Yinci. 
He  cannot  compete  with  a  rival  to  whom  many  of  the  greatest 
masters  are  compelled  to  yield  the  palm.  He  excels  only  in 
his  colouring,  which  has  preselr^ed  his  work  fresh  and  entire, 
while  that  of  Yind  shewed  signs  of  decay  in  a  few  years. 
What  is  original  in  Montorfimo  is  a  peculiar  clearness  in  his 
features,  as  well  as  in  his  attitudes,  and  which,  if  united  to  a 
little  more  elegance,  would  hare  left  him  but  few  equals  in  his 
line.  .  He  represents  a  group  of  soldiers  seen  playing,  and  in 
every  countenance  is  depicted  attention,  and  the  desdre  of 
conquest.  He  has  also  some  heads  of  a  delicate  air,  extremely 
beautiful,  tibiough  the  distance  in  regard  to  their  position  is  not 
well  preserved.  The  architecture  introduced,  of  the  gates  and 
edifices  of  Jerusalem,  is  both  correct  and  magnificent,  presoit- 
ing  those  gradual  retrocessions  in  perspective  upon  which  this 
school  at  the  time  so  much  prided  itself.  He  retained  the 
habit  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Gundenzio  at  Milan, 

*  It  is  only  necessary  to  view  the  cupola  of  S.  ^^mpliciano  at  Milan 
to  admit  the  justice  of  a  mnch  longer  eulogy  of  this  master.  It  exhibits 
a  grandeur  which  eclipses  all  the  productions  of  that  age.  In  the  heads, 
where  he  has  ciiosen  to  complete  them,  be  closely  approaches  the  oompo- 
fdtioii  of  Da  Vinci. — ^A. 
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though  long  before  refonned  in  other  pboes,  of  mixing  with 
his  picimes  some  plastie  work,  in  composition,  and  thns  giving 
in  i^ef  glories  of  saints,  and  onumients  of  men  and  horses. 

Ambrogio  da  Foessno,  a  place  in  the  Piedmontese,*  was  an 
artist,  who,  at  the  grand  Certosa  in  Pavia,  deeigned  the  snperb 
fa9ade  of  the  chnrch,  being  an  architect  as  wdl  as  a  painter. 
In  the  temple  before  mentioned  there  is  an  altar-piece,  which 
is  ascribed  either  to  him  or  his  brother,   not  yery  highly 
finished,  bat  in  a  taste  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  of  Man- 
tegna.     Andrea  Milanese,  who  has  been  confonnded  by  one  of 
Vaaari's  annotators  with  Andrea  Salai,  extorted  the  admira- 
tion of  Zanetti,  by  an  altar-piece  he  produced  at  Mnrano, 
executed  in   1495,  and  it  would  appear  that  he  studied  in 
Venice.     I  cannot  agree  with  Bottari  that  he  is  the  same  as 
Andrea  del  Gobbo,  mentioned  by  Yasari  in  his  life  of  Coneg- 
gio,  since  this  last  was  a  disciple  of  €b»udenzio.t     About  the 
same  time  flourished  Ste£EUio  Scotto,  the  master  of  Gaudenado 
Ferrari,  much  commended  by  Lomazzo  for  his  art  in  arabesques, 
and  of  his  fiunily  is  perhaps  a  Felice  Scotto,  who  painted 
a  good  deal  at  Como  for  priyate  indiriduals,  and  left  a  number 
of  pictures  in  fresco  at  S.  Groce,  relating  to  the  life  of  8.  Ber- 
nardino.     His  genius  is  varied  and  expresraye,  he  displays 
judgmoit  in  composition,  and  is  one  of  tiie  best  artists  of  the 
fourteenth  century  known  in  these  parts.     He  was  probably 
a  pupil  of  some  other  school,  his  design  being  more  elegant, 
and  his  colouring  more  clear  and  open  than  those  of  the 
Milanese.     We  might  eaoly  amplify  the  present  list  with 
other  names,  furnished  by  Morigia  in  his  work  on  the  Milanese 
nobility,  where  we  find  menticHied  with  praise  Nicolao  Pic- 
cinino,  Girolamo  Chiooca,  Caiio  Yalli,  or  di  Yalle,  brother  to 
Gioyanni,  all  of  them  Milanese,  besides  Yincenzo  Moietta,  a 
native  of  Carayaggio,  who  flourished  in  Milan  about  1500,  or 
something  earlier,  along  with  the  foregoing.     About  the  same 

*  A  number  of  places  wluch  are  now  indnded  in  the  Fiedmontese, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  state  of  Milan,  as  we  have  already  observed. 
The  city  of  Yerodli  was  united  to  the  honse  of  Savoy  in  1427,  and  was 
subsequently  subject  to  a  variety  of  dianges.  Many  of  its  more  ancient 
painters  are  referred  to  the  Milainese  as  their  scholars ;  but  they  may  be 
enumerated  among  the  Fiedmontese  as  citizens.  This  remark  will  apply 
to  many  different  passages,  both  in  tins  and  in  the  fifth  (Italian)  volume. 

t  Lomano,  Trittato,  c.  37 . 
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period  the  study  of  miniature  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
two  Ferranti,  Agosto  the  son,  and  Decio  the  £Either,  three 
works  by  whom  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  at  Yigevano, 
consisting  of  a  Missal,  a  book  of  the  Evangelists,  and  one  of 
the  Epistles  illuminated  with  miniatures  in  the  most  exact 
taste. 

Other  professors  then  flourished  throughout  the  state,  of 
whom  either  some  account  remains  in  books,  or  some  works 
with  the  signature  of  their  names.     At  that  period  the 
Milanese  was  much  more  extensiye  than  it  has  been  since  the 
cesuon  of  so  large  a  portion  to*  the  house  of  Saroy.     The 
artists  belonging  to  the  ceded  portion  will  be  conadered  by  me 
in  this  school,  to  which  they  appertain,  being  educated  in  it, 
and  instructing  other  pupils  in  it,  in  their  turn.   Hence  besides 
those  of  Payia,  of  Como,  and  others  of  the  modem  state,  we 
shall  in  this  chapter  give  some  account  of  the  Novarese  and 
Yercellese  artists  (of  whom  I  shall  also  give  the  information 
found  in  the  pre&ces  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  volames  of 
Yasari,  edited  at  Siena  by  P.  della  Yalle),  with  others  who 
flourished  in  the  old  state.     Pavia  boasted  a  Bartolommeo 
Bononi,  by  whom  there  is  an  altar-piece  bearing  the  date  of 
1507)  at  San  Francesco,  and  also  one  Bemardin  Colombano, 
who  produced  another  specimen  at  the  Carmine  in  1515.     In 
other  churches  I  likewise  met  with  some  specimens  by  an 
unknown  hand  (but  perhaps  by  Gio.  di  Pavia,  inserted  by 
Malvasia  in  his  catalogue  of  the  pupils  of  Lorenzo  Costa), 
partaking  a  good  deal  of  the  Bolognese  style  of  that  age. 
At  the  same  period  flourished  Andrea  Passeri  of  Como,  for 
whose  cathedral  he  painted  the  Yiigin  among  different  apostles, 
in  which  the  heads  and  the  whole  composition   hare  some 
resemblance  to  the  modem.     But  there  is  a  dryness  in  the 
hands,  with  use  of  gilding  unworthy  of  the  age  (1505)  m 
which  his  picture  was  painted.     A  Marco  Marconi  of  Como, 
who  flourished  about  1500,  displayed  much  of  the-Gior^onc 
manner,  and  was  probably  a  pupil  of  the  Yenetians.     Trosa 
da  Monza  was  employed  a  good  deal  at  Milan,  and  painted 
some  pieces  at  S.  Giovanni  in  his  native  place.     Several  his- 
tories of  the  Queen  Teodelina,  adorning  the  same  church,  exe- 
cuted in  various  compartments  in  1444,  are  now  also  ascribed 
to  him.     It  is  not  very  easy  to  follow  his  inventions,  some- 
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^^liat  confased  and  new  in  regard  to  the  drapery  and  tLe 
Liongobardish  customs  which  he  has  there  exhibited.  There 
are  some  good  heads,  and  colouring  by  no  means  despicable ; 
for  the  rest,  it  is  a  mediocre  production,  and  perhaps  executed 
early  in  life.  He  is  an  artist  much  praised  by  Lomazzo  for 
his  other  works  which  he  left  at  the  Palazzo  Landi.  They 
consist  of  Roman  histories,  a  production,  says  Lomazzo^ 
(p.  272)  ^'  quite  surprising  for  the  figures  as  well  as  the  archi- 
tecture and  the  perspective,  which  is  stupendous."  Father 
Resta,  cited  by  Morelli,  who  saw  it  in  1707,  says  that  it 
almost  astounded  him  by  its  surpassing  excellence,  beauty, 
and  sweetness.     (Lett.  Fitter,  tom.  iii.  p.  342.) 

In  the  new  state  of  Piedmont  is  situated  Novara,  where,  in 
the  archives  of  the  cathedral,  Gio.  Antonio  Merli  painted  in 
green  earth  Pietro  Lombardo,  with  three  other  distinguished 
natives  of  Novara ;  an  excellent  portrait-painter  for  his  age. 
In  Vercelli,  adjoining  it,  there  flourished  about  1460  Boni- 
forte,  Ercole  Oldoni,  and  F.  Pietro  di  Vercelli,  of  which  last 
there  ia  an  ancient  altar-piece  preserved  at  S.  Marco.  Gio- 
Tenone  afterwards  appeared,  who  is  esteemed  in  that  city  as 
the  first  instructor  of  Gaudenzio,  although  Lomazzo  is  silent 
upon  it.  If  he  was  not,  he  was  worthy  of  the  charge.  The 
Angustin  fathers  possess  a  Christ  risen  from  the  Dead, 
between  Saints  Margaret  and  Cecilia,  with  two  angels,  a  pic- 
ture of  a  noble  character,  in  the  taste  of  Bramantino  and  the 
best  Milanese  artists,  and  conducted  with  great  knowledge  of 
the  naked  figure  and  of  perspective. 
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litonardo  daVioci  estabtisfaes  an  Academy  of  Design,  afe  Milan.    His 
Papils  and  the  best  natiye  Artists  down  to  the  time  of  Gandenzb. 

In  treating  of  the  Florentine  school  we  took  occasion  to  enter 
into  a  brief  examination  of  the  pictoric  education  of  Vinci,  of 
his  peculiar  style,  and  of  his  residence  in  different  cities, 
among  which  was  mentioned  MUan,  and  the  academy  which 
he  there  instituted.  He  arrired  in  that  city,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Yasari,  in  the  year  1594,  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
Prince  Lodovico  il  Moro ;  or  rather  he  resided  there,  if  not 
altogether,  at  least  for  the  execution  of  commissions,  from.  1482, 
as  it  has  been  recently  supposed,*  and  left  it  after  its  capture 
by  the  French  in  1499.  The  years  spent  by  Lionardo  at 
Milan  were,  perhaps,  the  haj^iest  of  his  life,  and  certainly 
productiye  of  the  most  utility  to  the  art  of  any  in  the  whole 
period  of  his  career.  The  duke  had  deputed  him  to  super- 
intend an  academy  of  design,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
the  first  in  Italy,  which  gave  the  law  to  the  leading  ones  in 
other  parts.  It  continued  to  flourish  after  the  departure  of 
Vinci,  was  much  frequented,  and  formed  excellent  pupils, 
maintaining  in  the  place  of  its  first  director,  his  precepts,  his 
writings,  and  his  models.  No  very  distinct  accounts  indeed 
of  his  method  have  survived;  but  we  are  certain  that  he 
formed  it  on  scientific  principles,  deduced  from  philosophical 
reasoning,  with  which  Vinci  was  familiar  in  every  branch. 
His  treatise  upon  painting  is  esteemed,  however  imperfect,  as 
a  kind  of  second  canon  of  Polycletes,  and  explains  the  manner 
in  which  Lionardo  taughtt   We  may  also  gather  some  know- 

*  Amoretti,  Memorie  Storiche  di  Lionardo  da  "Vinci,  p.  20. 
t  This  work  was  reprinted  at  Florence,  together  with  tiie  fignres,  1792, 
an  edition  taken  from  a  copy  in  the  hand  of  Stefano  della  BeUa,  belonging 
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ledge  of  it  from  his  other  munerous  and  varions  writingjs^ 
wbieli,  having  been  left  to  the  care  of  Melzi,  and  in  the  coarse 
of  time  distributed,  now  form  the  ornament  df  different  cabinets. 
Fonrteen  volnmes  of  these  presented  to  the  public,  are  in  the 
Ambrosian  collection,  and  manj  of  them  are  caLcnlated  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  of  the  art  to  young  beginners.  It  is 
farther  known  that  the  author,  haying  entered  into  a  familiar 
friendship  with  Marcantpnio  della  Torre,  lecturer  of  Pavia, 
united  with  him  in  illustrating  the  science  of  anatomy,  then 
li^e  known  in  Italy,  and  that  he  represented  wiUi  the  utmost 
exaetness,  in  addition  to  the  human  figure,  that  of  the  horse, 
in  a  knowledge  of  which  he  was  esteemed  quite  unrivalled. 
The  benefit  he  conferred  upon  the  art  by  the  study  of  optics 
is  also  well  known,  and  no  one  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  aerial  perspective,*  which  became  a  distinctiye 
and  hereditary  characteristic  of  his  school.  He  was  extremely 
well  versed  in  the  sci^ice  of  music,  and  in  playing  upon  the 
lyre,  and  equally  so  in  poetry  and  history.  Here  his  example 
was  followed  by  Luini  and  others;  and  to  him  likewise  it  was 
owing  that  the  Milanese  schod  became  one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate and  observing  in  regard  to  antiquity  and  to  cosinme. 
Mengs  has  noticed  before  me  that  no  artist  could  surpass  Yinci 
in  the  grand  effect  of  his  ehiaroaouro.  He  instructed  his  pupils 
to  make  as  cautious  a  use  of  light  as  of  a  gem,  not  lavishing  it 
too  freely,  but  reserving  it  always  for  the  best  place.  And  hence 
we  find  in  his,  and  in  the  best  of  his  disciples'  paintings,  that 
fine  relief,  owing  to  which  the  pictures,  and  in  particular  the 
countenances,  seem  as  if  starting  from  the  canvas. 

For  a  long  period  past,  the  art  had  become  gradually  more 
refined,  and  considered  its  subjects  more  minutely ;  in  which 
Botticelli,  Mantegna,  and  others  had  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion. As  minuteness,  however,  is  opposed  to  sublimity,  it  ill 
a<3Corded  with  that  elevation  in  whidi  the  suprone  merit  of  the 

to  the  Riocardi  library.  It  was  pfubliahed  by  the  learned  Ubrariaoy  the 
Ab.  Fontani,  with  the  eulogy  of  Yind,  abomsdrng'  with  mfiDrmatioii  on 
his  life  and  paintings,  as  well  as  on  his  deaagns  i^tached  to  it.  To  this  is 
added  the  eology  of  Stefano,  and  a  Dissertatioa  <tf  Lami  upon  the  Italian 
painters  and  sculptors  who  flourished  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries. 

*  Cellini  declares  that  he  borrowed  a  great  number  of  ezoeHflnt  observa* 
tioDs  upon  perspective  finom  one  of  YincL's  diacowses.    (TratL  ii.  p.  153.) 
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art  would  seem  to  oonskt.     In  my  opinioi^  Liomurdo  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  these  two  opposite  qualities,  before  any  other 
artist     In  subjects  which  he  undertook  fiiJly  to  oomplete,  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  only  perfecting  the  heads,  coanterfeiting 
the  shining  of  the  eyes,  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  roots  d 
the  hair,  and  even  ihe  beating  of  the  arteries ;  he  likewise 
portrayed  each  separate  garment  and  every  accessary  with 
minnteness.     Thus,  in  his  landscapes  also,  there  was  not  a 
single  herb  or  leaf  of  a  tree,  which  he  had  not  taken  like  a 
portrait,  from  the  select  face  of  nature ;  and  to  his  very  leaves 
he  gave  a  peculiar  air,  and  fold,  and  position,  best  adapted  to 
represent  them  rustling  in  the  wind.     While  he  bestowed  his 
attention  in  this  manner  upon  the  minutise,  he  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  observed  by  Mengs,  led  the  way  to  a  more  enhuged 
and  dignified  style ;  entered  into  the  most  abstruse  inquiries 
as  to  the  source  and  nature  of  expression,  the  most  philoso- 
phical and  elevated  branch  of  the  art ;  and  smoothed  the  way, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  for  the  appeaianoe  of  BaL 
faello.     No  one  could  be  more  curious  in  his  researches^  more 
intent  upon  observing,  or  more  prompt  in  catching  the  motions 
of  the  pascdons,  as  exhibited  either  in  the  features  or  the 
actions.     He  firequented  places  of  public  assembly,  and  all 
spectacles  in  which  man  gave  free  play  to  his  active  powers ; 
and  there,  in  a  small  book  always  ready  at  hand,  he  drew  the 
attitudes  which  he  selected ;  and  these  designs  he  preserved 
in  order  to  apply  them,  with  expressions  more  or  less  powerful, 
according  to  the  occamon,  and  the  degree  of  expression  he 
wished  to  introduce.     For  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  gradually  strengthened  his  shadows  until  he 
reached  the  highest  degree  ;  so  also  in  the  composition  of  his 
figures,  to  proceed  in  heightening  than  until  he  attained  the 
perfection  of  passion  and  of  motion.   The  same  kind  of  grada- 
tion he  observed  in  regard  to  elegance,  of  which   he  was 
perhaps  the  earliest  admirer ;  since  previous  artists  appeared 
unable  to  distinguish  grace  from  beauty,  and  still  more  so  to 
adapt  it  to  pleasing  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  rise  from  the 
less  to  the  more  attractive  points,  as  was  practised  by  Ldonardo 
da  Yinci.     He  even  adhered  to  the  same  rule  in  his  bur- 
lesques ;  always  throwing  an  air  of  greater  ridicule  over  one  than 
another,  insomuch  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  they  ought 
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to  be  darned  to  such  a  height,  if  possible,  as  et^en  to  make  a 
dead  man  laugh. 

The  characteristic,  therefore,  of  this  incomparable  artist, 
consists  in  a  refinement  of  taste,  of  which  no  equal  example, 
either  preceding  or  following  him,  is  to  be  found ;  if,  indeed, 
we  may  not  admit  that  of  the  old  Protogenes,  in  whom  Apelles 
was  unable  to  find  any  reason  why  he  himself  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  him,  except  it  were  the  superabundant  industry  of 
his  competitor.*  And,  in  truth,  it  would  appear  that  Vinci 
likewise  did  not  always  call  to  mind  the  maxim  of  ^'  ne  quid 
nimis,"  in  the  observance  of  which  the  perfection  of  human 
pursuits  is  to  be  found.  Phidias  himself,  said  TuUy,  bore  in 
his  mind  a  more  beautiful  Minerva  and  a  grander  Jove,  than 
he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  with  his  chisel ;  and  it  is  prudent 
counsel,  that  teaches  us  to  aspire  to  the  best,  but  to  rest  satis- 
fied with  attaining  what  is  good.  Yinci  was  never  pleased 
with  his  labours  if  he  did  not  execute  them  as  perfectly  as  he 
had  conceived  them ;  and  being  unable  to  reach  the  high  point 
proposed  with  a  mortal  hand,  he  sometimes  only  designed  his 
work,  or  conducted  it  only  to  a  certain  degree  of  completion; 
Sometimes  he  devoted  to  it  so  long  a  period  as  almost  to  renew 
the  example  of  the  ancient  who  employed  seven  years  over  his 
picture.  But  as  there  was  no  limit  to  the  discovery  of  iresh 
beauties  in  that  work,  so,  in  the  opinion  of  Lomazzo,  it  happens 
with  the  perfections  of  Yinci's  paintings,  including  even  those 
which  Yasari  and  others  allude  to  as  left  imperfect. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther,  it  becomes  our  historical  duty, 
having  here  mentioned  his  imperfect  works,  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  real  sense  in  which  the  words  are  to  be  taken 
when  applied  to  Yinci.  It  is  certain  he  left  a  number  of 
works  only  half-finished,  such  as  his  Epiphany,  in  the  ducal 
gallery  at  Florence,  or  his  Holy  Family,  in  the  archbishop  s 
palace  at  Milan.t  Most  frequently,  however,  the  report  is 
grounded  upon  his  having  left  some  portion  of  his  pieces  less 

*  Plin.  Hb.  xxxw.  c.  10.  Uno  se  pnestare,  quod  nutiittiu  ille  de  tabnlfi 
nesdret  tollere.  This  he  said  in  reference  to  that  Jalysns  on  ^hich  Pro- 
togenes had  bestowed  no  less  than  seven  years. 

f  With  regard  to  this  picture,  now  in  the  I.  R.  Finacoteca  at  Milan, 
and  which  was  made  known  in  the  work  entitled  '<  School  of  Lionardo  da 
Yinci  in  Lombardy/'  we  may  refer  to  what  is  said  of  it  by  the  editor«-«A* 
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perfectly  finished  tlian  tlie  rest;  a  deficiency,  neTei-tli^esSr 
that  cannot  always  be  detected  even  by  the  best  jndgtes.  The 
portrait,  for  instance,  of  M.  Lisa  Gioconda,  painted  at  Florence 
in  the  period  ci  four  years,  and  then,  according  to  Yaaan,  left 
imperfect,  was  minutely  examined  by  Mariette,  in  ih»  cdlSee* 
tion  of  the  king  of  France,  and  was  dedared  to  be  cazried  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  finish,  that  it  was  impossible  to  surpass  it 
The  defect  will  be  more  easily  recognised  in  other  portraits^ 
several  of  whidi  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  BGlan ;  for  instanee^ 
that  of  a  lady  belonging  to  the  Sig.  Principe  Albani  ;  and  wie 
of  a  man,  in  the  Palazzo  Scotti  Gallerati.  Itideed  Lomaxso^ 
has  remarked,  that,  excepting  three  or  fonr,  he  )ef%  all  ike  rest 
of  his  heads  imperfect.  Bnt  imperfections  and  h,nl%B  i&e  his 
wonld  have  been  accounted  distingiushing  qualities  in  inmost 
any  other  artist. 

Even  his  grand  Supper  has  been  stated  in  hwlorf  as  an 
imperfect  production,  though  at  the  same  time  all  history  is 
agreed  in  celebrating  it  as  one  <^  the  most  beautifnl  puntmgs 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  man.  It  was  paintel 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  fathers,  at  Milan,  and  may 
be  pronounced  a  compendium  not  only  of  all  that  I/ionardo 
taught  in  hi?  books,  but  also  of  what  he  embraced  in  his 
studies.  He  here  gave  expression  to  the  exact  point  of  time 
best  adapted  to  animate  his  history,  which  is  the  moment  when 
the  Redeemer  addresses  his  disciples,  saying,  "  One  xji  you  wOl 
betray  me."  Then  each  of  his  innocent  followers  is  seen  to 
start  as  if  struck  with  a  thunderbolt ;  those  at  a  (fistance  seem 
to  interrogate  their  companions,  as  if  they  tlnnk  i^y  must 
have  mistaken  what  he  had  said ;  others,  acconKng  to  ihm 
natural  disposition,  appear  variously  affected;  one  of  them 
swoons  away,  one  stands  lost  in  astonishment,  a  third  rises  in 
indignation,  while  the  very  simplicity  and  candour  deleted 
upon  the  countenance  of  a  fourth,  seem  to  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  suspicion.  But  Judas  instantly  draws  in  his 
countenance,  and  while  he  appears  as  it  were  attempting  to 
give  it  an  air  of  innocence,  the  eye  rests  upon  him  in  a  moment 
as  the  undoubted  traitor.  Vinci  himself  used  to  observe^  that 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  he  employed  his  time  m.  medita- 
ting how  he  oould  best  give  expiessioB  to  the  featsrcs  of  so 
had  a  heart ;  and  that  being  accustomed  to  frequent  a  place 


wlieie  ilie  worst  chanicteis  weie  known  to  asaemble,  he  there 
met  with  a  phydognomy  to  his  purpose;  to  which  he  also 
added  the  features  of  many  others.  In  his  figures  of  the  two 
saints  Jaoopov  pieseQting  fine  fonns^  most  appropriate  to  the 
cbaaracteis,  he  availed  himsdf  of  the  same  plan ;  and  being 
vnahle  with  his  utmost  diligence  to  inyest  that  of  Christ  with 
a  siqpenQr  air  to  ibe  rest^  he  left  the  head  in  an  unfinished  state, 
as  we  leani  frcnn  Vasari,  though  Armenini  pronounced  it 
exqoifiitdy  ccmiplete.  The  rest  of  the  pietuze»  ^  table-doth 
witii  its  folds>  the  whole  of  the  utensils,  the  table,  the  arcfai- 
tectnre,  the  distributum  of  the  lights,  the  pers|>ectiye  of  the 
oeiling  (whidb  in  the  tapestiy  of  San  Pietro,  at  Rome^  is 
duoiged  ahnost  into  a  hanging  gardenX  all  was  condueted  with 
the  most  exquisite  care ;  all  was  worthy  of  the  finest  pendl 
in  the  world*  Had  Lionardo  desired  ^  follow  the  practice  of 
his  age  in  painting  in  distemper^  the  art  at  this  time  would 
haTe  been  in  possession  of  this  treasure*  But  being  always 
Ibnd  of  attempting  new  methods,  he  painted  this  master-piece 
npon  a  peculiar  ground,  formed  oi  distilled  oils,  which  was  the 
soaaoa  that  it  gradually  detached  itsdf  Cram  the  wall,  a  mis- 
fortime  which  had  also  nearly  befallen  one  of  his  Madonnas^ 
at  S.  OboMo,  at  Some,  though  it  was  preserved  under  glass. 
About  half  a  century  subsequent  to  the  production  of  his  great 
Siqiper^  when  Armenini  then  saw  it,  it  was  already  h(Uf 
decayed;  and  Scanelli,  who  examined  it  in  1642,  declares  that 
it  ^^  tDoa  tri^  diffictdty  he  coidd  discern  the  history  as  it  had 
heenT  In  the  present  century  a  hope  had  been  indulged  of 
this  magnificent  painting  b^ng  restored  by  aid  of  some  yamish, 
or  other  secret,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Bottari.  In 
regard  to  this,  howeyer,  and  the  other  yicissitu£s  of  this  great 
picture,*  we  ought  also  to  consider  what  is  stated  in  a  tone  of 
ridicule  and  reproach  by  Bianconi,  in  his  ^^New  Guide/'t  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  pnrpose  to  add,  that  nothing  remains 

*  In  Older  to  afford  •  bom  aocorate  idea  of  the  Ticudtiides  to  whicb 
fhe  woffk  bas  been  aabjected,  of  the  maimer  in  whidi  it  was  pamted,  and 
of  its  merits,  we  may  lefer  to  the  Guv.  Bosa's  kamed  *<  Dissertadmi 
upon  the  Last  Sapper/'— A« 

t  (Page  329.)  Ite  Sig.  BaUassan  Onmi  has  likewise  isfeigbed 
agahnC  the  inoonaidente  retonchfligs  of  old  paintings,  in  his  *'  Bispoata," 
p.  77;  where  he  also  abides  to  n  letter  of  Hakerf  %  in  defenoe  of  Tar* 
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in  the  modem  jactore  from  the  hand  of  Vinci,  if  we  except  iime 
heads  of  apostles,  which  may  be  said  to  be  rather  sketdied 
than  painted.  Milan  boasts  few  of  his  works,  as  those  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  are  for  the  most  part  the  prpdnctions  of  his 
school,  occasionally  retouched  by  himself  as  in  the  altar-piece 
of  S.  Ambrose  ad  nemusy*  which  has  great  merit.  A 
Madonna,  however,  and  Infiant,  in  the  Belgioioso  d'Este  palace, 
as  well  as  one  or  two  other  pictures  in  private  possession,  are 
undoubtedly  from  his  hand.  We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  he 
left  few  pieces  at  Milan,  as  wdl  from  his  known  fustidionsiiess 
in  painting,  as  from  his  haying  been  diverted  from  it,  both  by 
inclination  and  by  the  comimissions  lecdved  from  the  prince, 
to  conduct  works  connected  with  engineering,  hydraulics,  and 
machinery  for  a  variety  of  purposes^  besides  those  of  archi- 
tecture ;t  and  especially  in  regard  to  that  celebrated  model  of 
a  horse,  of  which,  owing  to  its  eize,  as  we  are  told  by  Vasari, 
no  cast  could  be  taken  in  bronze.  And  this  writer  is  the  more 
entitled  to  credit,  as  well  because  he  flourished  near  the  period 
<^  which  he  treats,  as  because  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  a 
work,  which  would  almost  have  placed  the  &me  of  our  Italian 
on  an  equality  with  that  of  Lysippus.  j: 

Of  all  his  labours  in  Milan,  therefore,  nothing  is  better  de* 
serving  of  our  notice  than  the  academy  which  he  founded, 
whose  pupils  constitute  the  proudest  and   most  flourishing 

nishes,  and  to  another  in  reply,  in  which  the  use  of  them  is  disi^proTed 
by  force  of  examples.  He  moreover  cites  a  Supplementary  Letter  dnwn 
from  the  Roman  Journal  of  Fine  Arts,  for  December,  1788. 

*  This  picture,  which  represents  the  Madonna,  with  the  SS.  Doctors, 
Lodovico  il  Moro,  his  wife  Beatrice,  and  their  two  sons  in  die  act  of 
prayer,  belongs  to  a  preceding  school,  and  b  by  the  hatid  of  Zenak  da 
Trerilio,  where  there  is  a  large  altar-piece  of  like  compositiaii  whidi 
bears  the  painter's  name. — A. 

f  A  number  of  designs  are  to  be  seen  in  his  MS.  Tolumes  belonging 
to  the  Ambrosian  collection.  See  Mariette's  letter,  in  vol.  ii.  of  ^  Lett. 
Pittoriche,"  p.  171 ;  and  also,  "  Observations  upon  the  Designs  of 
Lionardo,''  by  the  Ab.  Amoretti,  ed.  of  Milan,  1784. 

t  It  was  intended  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  fVaneesco  Sforsa,  Cither 
of  Lodovico.  The  Cav.  Fr.  Sabba  da  Castiglione  has  mentioned  in  his 
Ricordi,  No.  109,  that  this  very  ingenious  mmlel,  so  greatly  celebrated  in 
the  aanals  of  the  arts,  which  cost  Vinm  sixteen  years  to  complete,  was 
seen  by  the  vmter  in  1499,  converted  into  n  target  for  the  Gascon  bowmen 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XII.  when  he  became  master  of  Milan. 
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epo^h  of  this  scliool.  They  are  not  all  equally  well  known  ; 
jind  we  often  find,  both  in  collections  and  in  chnrches,  that 
piotares  are  pointed  out  as  being  of  the  school  of  ^inci, 
vrithont  specifying  the  particular  artists.  Their  altar-pieces 
seldom  display  composition,  yarjring  much  from  that  common 
to  other  schools  of  the  age ;  namely,  figures  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  Infant,  upon  a  throne,  surrounded  by  saints,  chiefly 
ini  an  erect  posture,  and  a  few  cherubs  on  the  steps.  Yinci  s 
disciples,  however,  if  I  mistake  not,  were  the  first  who  con- 
ferred on  their  figures  some  degree  of  unity  in  action,  so  as 
to  ^ye  them  the  appearance  of  conyersing  with  each  other. 
In  the  remaining  parts,  also,  they  exhibit  a  pretty  uniform 
taste;  they  represent  the  same  faces,  all  somewhat  oval, 
smiling  lips,  the  same  manner  in  their  precise  and  somewhat 
dry  outlines,  the  same  choice  of  temperate  colours,  well  bar- 
monized,  together  with  the  same  study  of  the  chiaroscuro, 
which  the  less  skilful  artists  oyercharge  with  darkness,  while 
the  better  ones  apply  it  in  moderation. 

One  who  approached  nearest  to  his  style,  at  a  certain  period, 
was  Cesar  da  Sesto,  likewise  called  Cesare  Milanese,  though 
not  recorded  by  Yasari,  or  Lomazzo,  in  the  list  of  his  disciples. 
Still  he  is  generally  admitted  by  more  modem  writers.     In 
the  Ambrosian  collection  is  the  head  of  an  old  man,  so  ex- 
tremely clear  and  studied^  in  the  Yinci  manner,  by  this  artist, 
as  to  surprise  the  beholder.     In  some  of  his  other  works  he 
followed  Baffaello,  whom  he  knew  in  Rome;  and  it  is  re- 
ported, that  this  prince  of  painting  one  day  said  to  him,  *^  It 
seems  to  me  strange  that  being  bound  in  such  strict  ties  of 
friendship  as  we  two  are,  we  do  not  in  the  least  respect  each 
other  with  our  pencils,"  as  if  they  had  been  rivals  on  a  sort 
of  equality.     He  was  intimate  too  with  Baldassar  Peruzzi, 
and  was  employed  with  him  in  the  castle  of  Ostia.     In  this 
work,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Baldassieure, 
Yasari  seems  inclined  to  yield  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the 
Mikaese  artist.     He  was  esteemed  Yinci's  best  pupil ;  and  he 
is  more  than  once  held  up  by  Lomazzo,  as  a  model  in  design, 
in  attitude,  and  more  particularly  in  the  art  of  using  his  lights. 
He  cites  an  Herodias  by  him,  of  which  I  have  seen  a  copy  in 
possession  of  the  Consiglier  Pagave,  and  the  countenance  boxe 
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ftn  exireoA  leflenddance  to  ihe  foraaiina  of  BaffiieHo.*  TIm 
Gay.  D«  Qirolamo  MeUi  has  likewiEB  one  of  kis  Holy  Faod- 
lieS)  ^  the  BaffiieUo  inannexv  wluch  lie  obtuoed  a  few  yesn 
ago  aFan  imm^i^e  som,  aa  well  as  that  oelehiated  altav-pieee 
painted  for  S.  Roeoo.f  It  is  diTided  into  eompartmeHts;  in 
the  midat  is  ieen  the  titnkr  saint  and  the  Holy  Yirgiii,  witl 
the  In&nt^  imitated  from  a  figue  bj  BafiieUo,  wliich  is  at 
Foligoo.  .  From  his  Dispute  of  the  Saciament  he  likewise 
boRowed  the  S.  Gio.  Balista  seated  on  a  cloud,  which  is  ae- 
c<Mnpaiued  with  the  figiue  of  St  John  the  ETsngelist,  placed 
in  the  same  position.  These  deoozate  the  upper  part  of  the 
pietnie ;  the  lower  being  oceapied  b j  the  figures  of  the  two 
half-naked  saints,  GristoSro  and  Sebastiano,  £>th  appropriate! j 
exeented,  and  the  last  ezfaihiting  a  new  and  beanldM  fore- 
shortening. They  are  on  a  hageit  seak  than  the  fignres  of 
Ponssin,  and  with,  sudh  lesembhuioe  to  Coxr^gio's,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Ab.  Biaaeoni,  thej  might  laye  been  eaoly 
ascribed  to  him,  in  de&nlt  of  the  artist's  name ;  such  is  the 
softness,  union,  and  brightaoss  of  the  fhshes,  snch  ih^r  beantj 
of  edonring,  usd  the  harmony  laTesting  tiie  whole  paiinting. 
It  need  to  be  dosed  with  two  pands,  where,  with  a  e^ttun 
correspondence  of  subjects^  were  drawn  the  two  {aincee  of  the 
AposUes,  with  Saints  Martino  and  Giorgio  on  horseba^ ;  all 
of  which  displaj  the  same  maxim%  ihongh  not  eqnal  exigence 
in  the  art.  Henee  we  mmj  infer  that  ibis  artist  (fid  not,  like 
Yinoi,  aspire  at  producing  master-pieces  as  an  inr&riabie 
rule,  but  was  content,  like  Luini,  wil^  oecadonal  efforts  of  the 
kind. 

At  the  dmroh  of  Saxono,  situated  between  Payia  aad  IGlan, 
are  seen  the  figures  of  four  saints,  drawn  on  four  narrow  pi- 
lasters ;  the  two  equestrian  saints  already  mentioned,  and 
Saints  Sebastiano  and  Booeo,  to  whom  especially  invocationB 
are  mads  against  the  {dague.     They  are  inscribed  with  the 

*  Tbe  origiiiily  formerly  in  the  gdkry  of  the  Arcloepisoopal  pakee, 
was,  in  the  first  occi^atk>ii  of  the  Fnmeb,  ad^dged  to  Madme  la  Bsgeris, 
Wife  of  the  then  General  Bonaparte,,  and  passed  into  fiance.— A* 

t  The  prioe  in  this  instance,  600  seqiune,  would  in  this  day  be  con- 
aidered  of  triyial  asHmnt.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  smn  paid  which  efrtabliahei 
016  eharactsr  of  a  work.— A. 


name  Ccssar  Magniu^  i.  1533:  the  foreehorieiiing  is  well 
adapted  to  the  plape ;  aiid  the  figure  of  S.  Bocco  mote  espe- 
cially dif^lajs  a  compositioB  sach  as  we  hare  mentioned.  The 
features  are  not  veiy  pleasing,  with  the  exception  of  tikoee  of 
3t.  Geoige,  as  they  are  eomewhat  too  toand  and  fulL  These  • 
pieces  are  in  general  aaeigned  to  the  sai^  of  whom  we  here 
treat,  and  many  ajre  indined  to  infer,  from  tlie  inseriptioa,  that 
Le  belonged  to  the  family  of  tiie  MagnL  But  it  is  doubted  by 
others ;  the  fresoos  n(^  appearing  to  justify  his  high  reputa^ 
tioU)  however  excellent  in  their  way.  Besides,  I  find  the  death 
of  Cesare  da  Sesio  recorded,  in  a  MS.  oomnmnicated  to  me  by 
Sig.  BiaAconi,  as  occurring  in  the  year  1524,  though  not  in 
efuch  a  manner  as  to  remoYe  all  kind  of  doubt.  I  find  some 
xeason  for  inclining  to  an  opposite  opinion  in  the  great  direr- 
49ity  of  style^  remarkable  in  this  arfast,  the  oonlbrmity  of 
Tarions  ideas  in  the  fcescos  and  in  his  altar-piece,  together 
THih  the  eitenee  of  Lomaseo,  gemerisilly  so  exact  in  his  mention 
of  Uie  bast  Lombards,  and  who  reeordii  up  otiber  Cesare  but  Da 
Seri». 

I  ought  not  to  separate  the  name  of  this  noble  figurist  from 
ikhat  of  Bemazssanc^  the  hadaei^  painter,  as  they  were  united 
no  less  in  interest  than  in  friendship.  It  is  uncertan  whether 
lie  was  instructed  by  Yinei ;  he  doubtless  ai^iled  himself  of  his 
skkI^  and  in  drawing  tml  landscape,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
birds,  he  suoceeded  so  adnnrahiy  as  to  produce  the  same  won^- 
d^ul  eShda  as  Mxt  told  of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  in  Gi<eece. 
This  indeed  Italian  tsetusks  hare  frequently  renewed,  though 
with  a  less  degz«e  of  afyplaase.  Having  represented  a  straw- 
l>e|ny-bed  in  a  «o«jrt-y«rd,  the  pealowl  were  330  deceived  by 
its  resemblance,  that  they  peeked  at  the  wall  until  the  painting 
was  destroyed.  He  painted  the  landscape  part  for  a  picture 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  uod  on  the  grouiid  drew  some  birds 
in  the  act  of  feeding.  On  its  bdng  placed  in  the  open  ai|, 
the  birds  were  seen  to  fly  towards  the  picture,  as  if  to  join 
their  companions.^  As  this  artist  had  the  sense  to  perceive 
Us  own  deficiency  in  figures,  he  cultivated  an  intimacy 
with  Cesare,   who  added  to  Ids  landscapes  fables  and  his- 

*  This  very  beautiful  painting  is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  In  He 
gallery  of  the  distinguished  UmMj  lof  the  Trotti  at  Milan. — A. 
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tories,  iBometbnee  with  a  degree  of  license  that  is  reprobated 
bjr  Lomazzo.  These  paintings  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
where  the  figure-painter  has  made  a  point  of  displaying  his 
powers. 

Gio.  Antonio  Beltraffio,  as  his  name  is  written  on  his  monn- 
menty*  was  a  gentleman  of  Milan,  who  employed  only  his 
leisure  hours  in  painting,  and  produced  some  works  at  Milan 
and  other  places ;  hut  the  best  is  at  Bologna.  It  is  placed  at 
the  Misericordia,  and  bore  his  signature,  with  that  of  his 
master  Yinci,  and  the  date  1500,  though  these  hare  been 
since  erased.t  In  it  is  represented  the  Virgin  betwe^i  Saints 
John  the  Baptist  and  Bastiano,  while  the  figure  of  Giro- 
lamo  da  Cesio,  who  gave  the  commission  for  the  picture, 
is  seen  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  forms  th^ 
only  production  of  Beltraffio  placed  in  public,  and  is  on 
that  account  esteemed  the  more  raluable.  The  whole  of  it 
exhibits  the  exact  study  of  his  school  in  the  air  of  the  heads, 
judicious  in  composition,  and  softened  in  its  outlines.  His 
design,  however,  is  rather  more  dry  than  that  of  his  f^ow- 
pupils ;  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  his  early  education,  under  ihe 
Milanese  artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  not  sufficiently  cor- 
rected. 

Francesco  Melzi  was  another  Milanese  of  noble  birth,  enu- 
merated among  Lionardo's  disciples,  though  he  had  only  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions  in  design  during  his  more  tender 
years.  He  approached  nearest  of  any  to  Vinci's  manner,  con- 
ducting pieces  that  are  frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  his 
master ;  but  he  employed  himself  seldom,  because  he  was  rich.^ 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Vinci,  inasmuch  as  he  united  a 
very  fine  countenance  to  the  most  amiable  disposition,  his  gm- 

*  Thifl  monamental  stone  is  now  in  the  I.  R.  Academy.  Several  works 
by  this  painter  have  been  discovered  in  Milaa  since  the  time  when  the 
author  wrote.  By  some  it  is  asserted  that  he  succeeded  da  Vinci  in  the 
direction  of  the  academy. — A. 

t  The  lower  part  of  tiiis  picture  was  cut  away,  and  with  it  the  inscrip- 
tion placed  by  the  author,  as  preyed  by  the  composition,  smce  the  fleet  of 
the  two  saints,  and  those  of  the  Virgin,  now  touch  the  oomioe.  From 
Bologna  it  was  brought  into  the  Milanese  gallery,  and  thence  into  Franee, 
on  occasion  of  an  exchange  effected  with  the  museum  under  the  former 
gpyemment.— A. 

X  Amoretti,  Mem.  Stor«  del  Vinci,  p.  130. 
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litiide  inducing  Idm  to  aoeompanj  his  master  on  his  last  yisit 
into  France.  He  was  as  generously  rewarded  for  it,  becoming 
heir  to  the  whole  of  Yinci'a  designs,  instrnments,  books,  ana 
manuscripts.  He  promoted  as  far  as  posdble  the  reputation 
of  his  master,  bjr  furnishing  both  Yaisari  and  Loraazzo  with 
notices  for  his  life ;  and  by  preserving  for  the  eye  of  posterity 
the  valuable  collection  of  his  writings.  For  as  long  as  the 
numerous  volumes  deposited  at  the  Ambrosian  library  conti- 
nne  to  exist,  the  world  must  admit  that  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  revivers,  not  only  of  painting  but  of  statics,  of  hydro- 
statics, of  optics,  and  of  anatomy. 

Andrea  Salai,  or  Salaino,  was,  from  similiar  qualities,  a 
great  favourite  with  Vinci,  who  chose  him,  according  to  thfr 
language  of  the  times,  as  his  ereato^  using  him  as  a  model  for 
beautiful  figures,  both  of  a  human  and  angelic   cast.     He 
instructed  him,  as  we  are  told  by  Yasari,  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  art,  and  retouched  his  labours,  which  I  think  must 
gradually  have  changed  their  name ;  as  a  Salai  is  not  now 
esteemed  like  a  Yinci.     There  is  a  St.  John   the  Baptist 
pointed  out  as  his,  elegant,  but  rather  dry,  in  the  archbishop's 
palace ;  a  very  animated,  portrait  of  a  man,   in  the  Aresi 
palace ;  with  a  few  other  pieces.     His  picture  in  the  sacristy 
of  S.  Gelso  is  more  particularly  celebrated.     It  was  drawn 
from  the  cartoon  of  Lionardo,  executed  at  Florence,  and  so 
greatly  applauded,  that  the  citizens  ran  to  behold  it,  as  they 
would  have  done  some  great  solemnity.     Yasari  calls  it  the 
cartoon  of  St.  Anna,  who,  with  the  Yirgin,  is  seen  fondling 
the  Holy  Child,  while  the  infant  John  the  Baptist  is  playing 
with  him.     Subsequently,  this  cartoon  rose  into  such  repute, 
that  when  Francis  I.  invited  Yinci  to  his  court,  he  entreated 
that  he  would  undertake  the  colouring ;  but  the  latter,  says 
Yasari,  according  to  his  custom,  amused  him  a  long  while 
with  words.     It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  letter  of  P.  Resta, 
inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  that 
Yinci  formed  three  cartoons  of  his  St  Anna,  one  of  which  was 
coloured  by  Salai.     This  artist  admirably  fulfilled  the  design 
of  the  inventor,  in  the  taste  of  his  well-harmonized  and  low 
colours,  in  the  agreeable  character  of  his  landscape,  and  inr 
grand  effect.     In  the  same  sacristy,  opposite  to  it,  was  placed, 
for  some  time,  a  Holy  Family  by  Ka&ello,  now  removed  to 
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Yienna;  nof  did  k  slmiik  fsom  snok  e<inipeilatkm.  A  Gsimlar 
copy  of  the  suae  ouiooo  iFfM  obtasned  from  Yieima  for  otir 
:feigiiing  sayeieigB,  Fexdijunid  IIL  and  now  adonis  the  dncal 
galleiy  at  Floienoe^  likewise^  peih^w,  from  the  hand  of  SriaL 
Maroo  Uglone,  or  Uggioney  or  da  Oggione,  ought  to  h^ 
included  aimmg  the  he8t  MUaneae  painters.  He  <fid  not 
-enploy  himself  exdosiTely  on  fEkYounte  pictiures,  like  most  of 
the  scholars  of  Yinei»  who  preferred  to  paint  little  and  well ; 
but  was  celel«ated  for  his  frescos ;  and  his  works  at  the  Pace 
•still  maintaAB  their  outline  entire,  and  Iheir  colours  bright, 
^me  of  these  are  in  the  church,  sad  a  very  ntagnifieent  pic- 
ture of  the  GnudfixioiL  is  to  be  seen  in  the  releetoxy ;  surjnis- 
isg  for  the  Tarietj,  beauty,  and  spirit  of  its  figures.  Few 
Lombard  artists  attained  the  degree  of  expression  that  is  here 
manifested;  and  few  to  snoh  mastery  of  eomposition  and 
norelty  of  eostome.  In  his  human  figures,  he  aimed  at  ele- 
.^Bce  ef  proportion ;  sad  in  those  of  hcNrses  he  w  seen  to  be  tiie 
<iisdp]e  of  YinoL  For  another  refectory,  that  of  the  Certosa, 
in  Paria,  he  copied  iJie  Su]|^er  of  Lionardo,  and  it  is  such  as 
to  supply,  in  some  meaBore,  the  loss  of  the  originaL  Milan 
boasts  two  <^  his  aHar-pSeces,  one  at  S.  Paolo  in  Compito,  and 
another  9i  S.  Eufemia,  in  the  style  d  the  sehool  wis  have 
described,  and  both  ezo^lent  productions ;  though  the  manner 
which  he  obeerred  in  his  £reeeos  is  more  soft  and  analogous 
to  modem  oompesition. 

In  the  historical  memoirs  of  Yinei,  written  by  Amoretti, 
<one  Gbieaaao  is  mentieiied  as  one  of  his  pupils,  mough  it  is 
^fficult  to  decide  who  he  was,  along  with  other  artists 
recorded  in  Uie  Yind  MSS.  l^ese  are  one  Jaoomo,  oue 
Fanfoiai  and  a  Lorenao,  which  mi^t  perhaps  be  interpreted 
to  be  Lotto,  did  not  tlw  epochs  pointed  out  by  Count  Tasd 
^nd  P.  Federici,  relating  to  this  artist,  appear  inapplicable  to 
the  Loienao  of  Yinci,  who  was  born  in  1488,  and  came  to 
lionardo  in  April,  1505,  and  probably  wHle  Yinci  was  at 
Fiesole,  since  he  was  there  in  the  month  of  March  in  that 
year ;  that  is,  a  month  before,*  and  continued  to  reside  witH 
him  at  least  while  he  remained  in  Italy.  I  am  incfined  to . 
beliere  he  filled  the  plaoe  of  his  domestic 

*  S«e  Amoretti,  p.  90. 


FailMir  Befirfn^  in  liifi  '^PorinUe  Galleiy/'  eited  hjr  m^  in 
the  third  chapter^  inaerte  abo,  smoBg  YiiH^s  Miknese  dim- 
ples, one  Gio.  Pedrini,  and  Lomaziso,  a  Pietro  Riea,  of  whom 
I  can  leam  notiung  farther.    Some,  indeed,  include  in  the 
same  list  Cesare  Cenriano,  an  architeot  and  painter  in  minia- 
tnrei,  whoee  life  has  been  written  by  Pdeni.     Lattoada,  too, 
mentionfl  Nioeola  Appiano,  and  makes  him  ihe  anther  of  a 
fireseo^peinting  orer  the  gate  of  the  Pace,  which  is  certainly 
an  the  Yinci  manner.     Geisare  Arbasia,  of  whcnn  we  shall  fur- 
ther tieat  in  the  ax&  book  of  the  third  rolnme,  nnder  the 
head  of  Piedmont,  was  erroneonsly  referred,  at  Cordoya,  to 
the  sdiool  of  Yind,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  pnpil  by  Palomino. 
This  was  impossible,  if  we  consider  the  epochs  of  his  life, 
together  with  ihe  character  of  his  paintings.     Were  a  resem- 
bianee  of  style  «u>ugh  to  decide  the  qaestion  of  preceptorship, 
Z  might  here  add  to  lionardo's  school  a  nnmber  cd  other  « 
Itfilanese,  both  of  the  city  and  the  state.     I  cannot,  howerer, 
dispense  with  a  maxhn,  whidi,  nnder  a  variety  of  forms,  I 
haTe  recommended  to  my  readers;  that  history  alone  can 
ascertain  lor  us  the  real  pupils,  as  style  does  such  as  are  imi- 
tatOf&    Being  unable,  therefore,  to  pronounce  them  itisciples, 
X^shaH  give  to  Yinci  <«ly  as  his  imitators  the  names  of  Count 
Francesco  d'Adda,  who  was  accustomed  to  paint  on  panels 
asid  (m  date  for  private  cabinets;  Ambrogio  Egogni,  of  whom 
there  remahM  at  Nerviano  a  fine  alta^piece,  executed  in 
1587;  Oaudenxio  Yinci,  of  Noya,  who  is  distinguished  also 
for  another  aStar-piece  at  Arona^  with  a  date  anterior  to  the 
paieeeding.    I  never  saw  any  of  these ;  but  it  is  agreed  by  all, 
^t  they  are  in  the  Yin<»  manner ;  and  that  the  last  especially 
38  an  astonis^ng  prodoetion.     Another  Work,  which  made  its 
appearance  only  a  few  years  ago  at  Rome,  representing  the 
figure  of  Ihe  Yiigin,  and  quite  in  lionardo's  composition,  as  I 
have  heard,  bears  the  following  inscription :  *'  Bemardinus 
Fai:dus  de  Pa;)ia  fedt,  1518."    It  was  purchased  by  the  6Sg. 
Principe  l^easdn,  for  his  very  choice  gallery ;  and  it  appeared 
trulysurprimngat Rome, that  such  a  painter  should  be  presented 
to  oar  age,  as  it  were  alone^  and  without  a  word  of  recom- 
mendation from  any  historian .     Yet  rimihtr  occurrences  are 
not  unknown  in  Italy,  and  it  forms  a  portion  of  her  fame  to 
enumerate  her  celebrated  artists  by  ranks  and  notbynnndbers. 
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It  remains  for  ns  to  do  justice  to  Yinci's  most  distingaished 
imitator,  Bemar^n  Lotiho,  as  he  writes  it^  or  Lnini,  as  it  is 
generally  expressed ;  a  native  of  Lnino,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
Besta  asserts,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Milai\  nntil  alter  the 
departure  of  Yinci,  and  that  he  was  instructed  by  Seotto. 
The  author  of  the  Guide  (at  page  120)  includes  him  in  the 
lists  of  Lionardo's  pupils,  and  this,  from  the  period  when  he 
-flourished,  might,  X  think,  have  been  the  case.     Because  if 
Gaudenzio,  bom  in  1484,  wa^  at  once  the  disciple  of  Seotto 
and  of  Lovino^  as  we  are  informed  in  the  treatise  of  Lomazzo 
(p.  421),  it  follows,  that  Bernardino  must  already  have  been  a 
master  about  1500,  the  time  when  Yinci  left  Milan.     To 
much  the  same  period  Yasari  refers  Bernardino  da  litipino 
(he  should  have  said  da  Luino),  an  artist  who  painted  the 
Marriage  and  other  histories  of  the  Yirgin  in  so  highly  finished 
a  taste  at  Sarono.     One  of  Yasari^s  annotators  erroneously 
again  changes  the  name  of  Lupino  into  Lanino^  a  pupil  of 
Gaudenzio.    My  supposition  respecting  the  age  of  Bemsadino 
is  further  confirmed  by  a  portrait  which  he  drew  of  himself  at 
&brono,  in  his  Dispute  of  the  Child  Jesus  with  the  Doctors, 
where  he  appears  then  old,  and  this  picture  was  executed  in 
the  year  1525,  as  appears  from  the  date.     Luini,  therefore, 
may  have  been  one  of  Yinci's  disciples;  and  he  certainly 
fi^qnented  his  academy.     Others  indeed  of  the  scho(d  sur-< 
passed  him  in  delicacy  of  hand,  and  in  the  pleadng  effect  of 
the  chiaroscuro,  a  quality  for  which  Lomazzo  commends  Cesaro 
di^  Sesto,  declaring  that  Luini  drew  his  shadows  in  too  coarse 
a  style.     Notwithstanding  this,  no  artist  approached  nearer 
Yinci  both  in  point  of  design  and  colouring  than  Bernardino, 
who  very  £reqnentiy  composed  in  a  taate  so  like  that  of  his 
master,  that  out  of  Milan  many  of  his  pieces  pass  for  those  of 
Yinci.     Such  is  the  opinion  of  true  connoisseurs,  as  reported 
and  approved  by  the  author  of  the  New  Guide,  who  is 
assuredly  one  belonging  to  this  class.     He  adduces  two 
examples  in  the  pictures  at  the  Ambrosiana;  namely,  the 
MagdEtlen,  and  the  St.  John,  who  is  seen  caressing  his  Iamb,  a 
piece  which  foreigners  can  hardly  be  persuaded  is  not  from 
Yinci's  own  hand.     I  have  seen  other  pictures  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  merit,  in  different  Milanese  collections  which  I 
have  frequently  mentioned* 
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We  mast,  however,  add  what  I  ohserved  in  reference  to 
Ceeare  da  Sesto  just  jbefore,  that  in  some  of  his  works  there  is 
^rreat  lesemhlanoe  to  the  manner  of  RaflQsdUo,  such  as  in  a 
Madonna,  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Keweniiler,  and  one  or 
two  others  which  I  know  were  purchased  under  the  impres-r 
sion  of  their  being  Baffaello's.  Hence,  I  imagine,  most  have 
arisen  the  opinion,  that  he  had  visited  Bome,  which  is  very 
properly  questioned  by  the  Ah.  Bianconi  (p.  391),  who  rather 
inclines  to  the  negative.  Nor  can  I  myself  admit  it  without 
some  further  proofs,  a  similarity  of  manner  to  me  appearing 
far  too  weak  an  argument  to  decide  the  facL  The  same  point 
was  ftiscussed  in  the  third  ch^ter  on  the  subject  of  Correggio  ; 
and  if  we  found  reason  to  conclude  that  Correggio  succeeded 
in  enlarging  and  refining  his  divine  genius  to  such  a  degree^ 
without  seeing  either  Raflaello  or  Michelangelo  at  Rome,  we 
may  admit  the  same  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  instanoe  of 
liuini.  The  book  of  nature  is  equally  open  to  all  artists ;  taste 
is  a  sure  guide  to  selection ;  and,  by  degrees,  practice  l^s  to 
the  complete  execution  of  what  is  tiius  selected.  Vinci's  taste 
BO  nearly  resembled  that  of  Raffaello  in  point  of  delicacy, 
grace,  and  expression  of  the  passdons,  that  had  he  not  be^ 
diverted  by  otiier  pursuits,  and  had  he  sacrificed  some  degree 
of  his  high  finish,  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  his  fiicilify^ 
amenity,  and  fulness  of  outline,  his  style  would  naturally  have 
run  into  competition  with  that  of  Ra^aello,  with  whom,  as  it 
is,  in  some  of  his  heads  especially,  he  has  many  points  in  com-* 
mon.  It  was  the  same  with  Bernardino,  who  had  embued 
himself  with  the  taste  of  Yinci,  and  flourished  during  a  period 
that  bordered  on  an  improved  degree  of  freedom  and  softness 
of  manner.  At  first,  indeed,  he  adopted  a  less  full  and  some- 
what dry  style,  such  as  we  easily  xficognise  in  his  Fieti^  at  the 
Passione;  subsequently  he  proceeded  gradually  to  modernize  it 
Even  that  fine  little  picture  of  the  Ebriety  of  Noah,  which  ia 
shewn  at  S.  Bamaba,  as  one  of  his  most  exquisite  pieces, 
retains  a  certain  precision  in  its  design,  a  hardness  of  drapery 
and  a  direction  of  folds,  which  remind  us  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  becomes  more  modem  in  his  histories  of  S.  Croce, 
executed  about  1520,  several  of  which  he  repeated  at  Sarono 
five  years  afiter,  where  he  appears  to  surpass  his  own  produc- 
tions.   These  last  are  the  works  which  most  resemble  Baf- 
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hMo'B  oompoflttuHi ;  thougli  they  zetain  thai  mmateneas  in 
decofation,  the  gilding  of  ^ories»  and  the  aJtHindance  of  little 
ornament  in  the  temples,  such  as  we  see  in  Mantegiuk  and  his 
oonteraporaiies ;  all  of  yrhkk  were  abandoned  bj  Rafikftllo, 
when  he  arrired  at  his  best  maaner. 

It  is  my  opinion,  in  factythat  this  artist  was  not  ao  modi 
iadebted  to  Rome,  from  wbose  masters  be  probably  aidy  imi- 
tated some  prints  or  obpies^  as  to  Yinea's  academy,  with  whose 
maxims  he  became  oompletely  funiliar ;  sad  moare  especially 
to  his  own  genius,  Tsust  in  its  kind,  aitd  eqoaUed  by  v^y  few. 
I  say  in  its  kind  ;  lor  I  allude  to  all  that  is  sweet,  beautiful, 
pious,  and  isensitiTe  in  the  art.     In  those  histories  of  our  lady, 
at  Saiono,  her  lieatures  present  us  wiHi  a  lovely  union  of 
beauty,  dignity,  and  inodesiy,  such  as  aj^roaoh  to  Ba&ello, 
although  they  are  not  hi&    They  aie^  moieoTer,  always  con- 
sistent with  ihe  histwy  tha  artist  r^reaents,  wb^hnr  we 
behold  the  Yiigin  at  the  mairiage,  or  listening  with  wonder  to 
the  prophecies  of  Simeon ;  ^sdien,  penetrated  with  the  gnmd 
myaiery,  she  reeeiTes  the  wise  men  of  the  East ;  (ht  wheii»  with 
a  countenance  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  she  inquires  of  her 
Diyme  Son,  teaching  in  the  temple,  why  he  had  thus  le£t  h». 
The  other  figures  possess  a  oorresponding  beauty  ;  the  heads 
appear  to  live,  the  looks  and  motions  seem  to  be  expectiBg  a 
reply ;  combined  with  a  Tariety  of  design,  of  drapery,  and  of 
passions,  all  borrowed  from  nature ;     a  style  in  whidi  erexy 
thing  appears  natural  and  unstudkd,  wludi  gains  at  a  fiist 
Tiew,  which  compels  the  eye  to  study  part  by  part,  and  £ram 
wldch  it  cannot  withdraw  itself  without  an  effort;  suieh  is  the 
character  of  Luini's  atyie  in  that  tempkk     We  obsenre  little 
Tariation  in  his  other  pictures,  which  he  executed  with  ntoie 
care,  and  at  a  more  mature  age^  at  Mika  ;  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  could  lead  Yasari  to  assert  tkat  the  whole  cf  hu  uxwii 
mr$  tolefabli  ;  when  we  meet  with  so  many  ealcdb^ted  to  excite 
our  wonder.    Let  us  consult  his  picture  of  CiaiBt  scourged,  at 
S.  Giorgio,  and  inquire  by  what  hand  ihe  oounteKtanca  of  our 
Redeemer  has  been  drawn  more  fall  of  kindness,  humility,  aad 
piety ;  or  turn  to  his  smaller  cabinet  paintings  in  the  possessioA 
^  the  ^gnori  Litta,  and  other  noble  hoiues,  so  heautilully 
finished,  luid  inquire  again  how  many  artists  in  his  own  times 
could  hare  equalled  him  in  these  ?    The  genius  irf  Lnini  does 
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not,  moieoTcir,  appear,  to  faaTe  been  at  all  fiurtiidioaB  or  alow  ;, 
at  least  in  biar  freseo-paintmgB.  Thva  Ids  Crown  of  ISLomSy 
placed  at  the  eoUege  of  S.  Sepolcro,  a  picture  abomidiDg  with 
fignresy  for  whidli  I^e  recexved  one  hnndred  and  fifteen  lirey 
oceapted  him  thirtj-el^t  dajB,  besides  eleron  inore^  dozing 
wiiidi  one  of  his  pupils  was  engaged  on  the  woik.  He  arailed 
himself  of  simihur  aid,  likewise,  in  painting  thedboir  <^  Sarono, 
in  the  Monistero  Maggioie,  at  Mikn,  in  serenX  chnrches  of 
Lago  lUf  aggiore,  and  in  other  places  ;  and  to  ^ese  assBtants 
WB  oi^ht  apparently  to  ascribe  whatever  parte  we  find  less 
perfect. 

Two  onlj  of  his  disciples,  his  own  sonsy  as  &jr  as  lean  learn, 
ave  known.  At  the  pcsiod  when  Lomazzo  published  his  trea-^ 
tase,  in  1584,  they  were  both  livii^^  and  both  mentioned  by 
him  with  oommendadon.  Of  Eyangelista,  the  second  brothap, 
he  remarks,  that  in  the  art  of  ornamenting  and  festooning,  he^ 
was  equally  ingenimis  and  ftaciful,  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  a  high  Ttrnk  in  o^er  branches  of  painting  ;  thoa^  it  i» 
to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  point  out  any  €i  his  produce 
tiona  Aurelio  Lnini  is  frequently  jmiised  in  the  idame  work, 
as  well  as  in  the  Teatro^  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  for 
his  skill  in  landscape  and  perspective.  He  is  subsequently 
introduced  in  the  Treatise  upon  Painting,  among  the  most 
celebrated  utists  of  Milan  who  then  fioniidied,  as  a  soceesBfol 
rival  of  Polidoro*s  aijk^  of  which  a  i^pecimen  is  pmised,  con-» 
sis&g  of  a  large  fresco,  on  the  fo9£uie  of  the  Mserioordia.. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  Bianconi  has  written  of  him 
with  more  freedom,  dedaring,  that  though  the  son,  he  was  not 
the  follower  of  Bemardino,  the  purity  of  whose  style  he  wa» 
&r  from  attaining*  And,  in  truth,  if  we  exc^t  his  eomposi* 
tion,  there  is  not  much  cdeulated  to  please  in  this  artist  We 
may,  indeed,  often  trace  the  paternal  manner,  much  deterio-* 
rated  however,  and  tainted  with  mannerism  ;  his  ideas  are 
common,  his  attitudes  less  nataial,  the  folds  of  his  diapeiy  are 
minute,  and  drawn  in  a  mechani<»l  manner.  This  character 
prevails  in  some  genuine  pieces  oi  his  that  I  hare  seen ;  among 
which  is  one  in  the  MAa  collection,  with  his  name  and  the  date 
of  1570.  Othefs,  however,  whidii  I  have  examined  at  Milan, 
are  in  a  better  teste,  espedally  at  S.  Loreneo,  where  an  altar*^ 
piece  with  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  is  ascribed  to  him,  that 
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would  bare  <ione  credit  to  Bematdino.  Anrelio  iiisl^raeted  is 
the  art  PietroGnoochi ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  he  ims  BVipafified 
by  his  pupil,  both  in  selection  and  in  good  taste*  A  Pietro 
Luini,  having  the  reputation  of  a  soft  an4  aocuiate  hand,  and 
esteemed  the  last  of  the  Luini,  being  admitted  in  history,  I  doubt 
whether  he  be  not  the  Pietro  of  whom  we  here  treat,  occasion- 
ally sumamed  from  the  house  of  his  master,  as  we  find  in  the 
case  of  Porta,  and  others  of  the  sixteenth  century.  To  him 
was  ascribed  the  S.  Pietro,  painted  for  S.  Yittore,  seen  in  the 
act  of  receiying  the  keys ;  but  in  the  "  JNPew  Guide"  it  is  cor- 
rectly ^ven  to  the  hand  of  Gnocchi. 

Having  thus  shewn,  as  in  a  family  tree,  Uie  regular  suc- 
cessors of  Lionardo  at  Milan,  we  must  prepare  to  examine 
the  other  school,  that  traces  its  origin  to  Foppo,  and  other 
artists  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  are  mentioned  in  their 
place.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Yinci,  and  is 
separately  considered  by  writers  on  the  subject,  though  it  is 
known  to  have  derived  great  advantage  from  his  modeJis,  and, 
I  believe,  from  his  discourse,  inasmuch  as  he  is  allowed,  like 
i^affaello,  to  have  been  extremely  courteous  and  agreeable  in 
his  reception  of  every  one,  and  in  communicating  his  know- 
ledge to  all  who  desired  it  without  any  feeling  of  jealoufy.  If 
we  take  the  p^ns  to  examine  Bramantino  and  the  rest  of  the 
Milanese  artists,  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  shall  find  them  all  more  or  less  imitators  of  Yinoi, 
aiming  at  his  mode  of  chiaroscuro  and  his  expression,  xatlier 
dark  in  their  complexions,  and  addicted  to  colour  rather  with 
force  than  with  amenity.  They  are,  however,  less  studious  of 
ideal  beauty,  less  noble  in  their  conceptionis,  less  exquisite  in 
their  taste,  with  the  exception  of  Gaudenzio,  who  in  ev^ry 
thing  rivals  the  first  artist  of  his  age ;  and  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  ancient  school  who  inculcated  its  maxims  by  tea^ching 
as  well  as  by  example. 

Gaudenzio  Ferrari  da  Yaldugia  is  called  by  Yasari  Gau- 
denzio Milanese.  We  mentioned  him  among  HaflQBiellos 
assistants,  referring  to  the  account  of  Orlandi,  who  gives  him 
as  a  pupil  to  Pietro  Perugino,  and  noticing  certain  pictures 
that  are  attributed  to  him  in  Lower  I^y.  But  in  those  parts, 
where  he  only  tarried  a  short  time,  or  attempted  some  new 
method,  he  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  the  information  r^;ard- 
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ifig  it  beiog  yery  doubtful,  which  will  be  further  shewn  iinder 
tlie  Ferrarese  school.  In  Lombardy  we  may  now  treat  of  him 
with  more  oerUdnty,  many  of  his  works  being  met  with,  and 
many  particulars  of.  him  from  the  pen  of  Lomaszo,  his  suc- 
cessor in  ihe  art,  as  we  shall  shortly  shew.  He  mentions 
Seotto  as  his  master,  and  next  to  him  Luini ;  and  that  previous 
to  either  of  these  he  studied  with  Giovanone,  is  a  current 
tradition  at  Yercelli.  Novara  is  thought  to  be  in  possession  of 
one  of  his  first  pointings,  an  altar-piece  with  various  divisions 
at  the  cathedral,  in  the  taste  of  llie  fourteenth  century,  and 
with  the  gilt  decorations  then  so  much  in  request.  Yercelli 
possesses  at  S.  Marco  his  copy  of  the  cartoon  of  S.  Anna,  to 
which  are  added  the  figures  of  S.  Joseph  and  some  other  saints. 
It  is  a  youthful  production,  but  which  shews  Gaudenzio  to 
have  been  an  early  imitator  of  Vinci,  from  whom,  says  Vasari, 
he  derived  great  assistance.  He  went  young  to  Rome,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  Rafiaello,  and  acquired  a 
Hiore  enlarged  manner  of  design,  and  greater  beauty  of  colour- 
ing than  had  been  practised  by  the  Milanese  artists.  Lomazzo, 
against  the  opinion  of  Scaiinelli,  ranks  him  among  the  seven 
greatest  painters  in  the  world,  among  whom  he  erred  in  not 
including  Correggio.  For  whoever  will  compare"  the  cupola 
of  S.  Giovanni  at  Parma  with  that  of  S.  Maria  near  Sarono, 
painted  by  Gaudenzio  about  the  same  period,  must  admit  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  beauties  in  the  former,  we  may  in  vain 
seek  for  in  the  latter.  Although  we  must  admit  that  it 
a>bonnds  with  fine,  varied,  and  well-expressed  figures,  yet 
Gaudenzio  will  be  found  in  this,  as  in  some  other  of  his  works, 
to  retain  traces  of  the  old  style ;  such  as  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness ;  too  uniform  a  disposition  of  his  figures ;  his  drax>eries, 
particularly  of  his  angels,  some  of  them  drawn  in  lines  like 
Mantegna's ;  with  figures  occasionally  relieved  in  stucco,  and 
then  coloured,  a  practice  he  observed  also  in  his  trappings  of 
horses,  as  well  as  in  other  accessaries,  in  the  manner  of  Mon- 
tor^Eino. 

With  the  exception  of  these  defects,  which  he  wholly 
avoided  in  his  more  finished  pieces,  Gaudenzio  must  be  pro- 
nounced a  very  great  painter,  and  one  who  approached  nearest 
of  any  among  Eafiaello's  assistants  to  Perino  and  to  Giulio 
Romano.     He  displays  also  a  vast  fund  of  ideas,  though  of  an 
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opposite  oaat^  Giolio  hftring  f ceqnmilly  dii«oted  his  g&aiviB  ta 
pro&ne  and  lioentioma  subjeeta^  wlule  the  fonner  oon&ned  hiio- 
self  to  saored  compoeitiomu  He  appean  tralj  uneqiiallecl  in 
hifl  expcessioii  of  the  diyine  majesty^  the  myBteries  of  leU^oo, 
and  ail  the  feelings  of  pietj,  of  which  he  himself  offeied  a 
laudable  eanmple»  receiTiiig&e  title  of  .&rimi0jp«fli9  in<Hieof 
the  NoTasese  aaseniblies.  He  was  exoellent  in  sirong  expies- 
don  ;  not  tiiai  he  aimed  at  exhibiting  hi^j-wiODnght  miis- 
calar  poweon,  but  his  atiitndes  weie»  as  Yasah  entitles  them, 
wild,  that  Mf  eqnaUy  bold  and  tenible  where  his  subjects 
admitted  of  them*  SoA  is  the  ohaiaeter  of  his  Christ's  Eas- 
sioDy  ai  iStke  Cbazie  in  Mikn^  whwe  Titian  was  his  coBfipetitor  ; 
and  his  Fall  of  &  Pad^  atthe  Oonyentnal  friaEsin  Yeiedli, 
a  pieiue  approadiing  the  nearest  of  any  to  that  of  Michel- 
angdo  in  the  Paolme  <^peL  In.  the  rest  ol  his  pietoes  he 
shews  grant  partialiiy  for  the  most  difficldt  fwesherteninga, 
whii^  he  intioduees  ray  freqnendy.  If  he  fails  in  leaehmijr 
the  peeoliar  giaoe  and  beauty  of  Baffaello^  he  at  least  gxeatly 
partakes  of  that  chaiact^,  as  we  obserre  in  his  S«  CristoHoro^ 
at  Yereelli,  where,  in  addition  to  the  pietsre  of  the  titular 
saint,  he  painted  upon  the  walls  Tarious  historiea  of  Jesos 
Christy  and  othMS  ci  Maij  Magdalen.  In  this  great  work  he 
appears,  more  pttrhaptf  thmi  in  any  other,  in  the  ehaisacter  of  a 
beantiM  painter,  preaentii^  us  with  the  most  hyv^kj  heads, 
asbd  with  angeb  as  Urdy  in  their  forms  a»  spirited  ia  their 
attitudes.  I  have  heard  it  fMraised  as  his  master^piecse,  though 
LomazKo  and  the  author  of  the  Guide  both  agree  ia  asoerting 
that  the  manmer  he  adopted  m  the  SepidcvD  of  Yacallo  sur* 
pasased  aU  he  had  elsewhere  produced.. 
.  If  we  examine  into  farther  partie^kis  of  his  styie,  wo 
shall  find  Ferran  s  warm  and  liyely  eehHiring  so  saperior  to 
that  of  the  Milanese  artists  of  his  day,  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty ia  reoognising  it  in  the  charch^s  where  he  fainted  ^  the 
ey^  of  the  B^toMfit  is  directly  attraoted  towards  it;  his  car- 
nations are  natural,  and  varied  according  to  the  subjects;  his 
dnpmes  display  much  fuuey  and  originality,  as  varied  as  the 
art  varies  its  (uaperies;  wkh  middle  tiats^  blended  so  skil- 
fully as  to  equal  the  most  beautiful  produced  by  any  other 
artiste  An^  if  we  may  so  say,  he  represented  the  minds  oven 
better  thaa  the  forms  of  Us  eul^ects.    He  particuhirly  studied 
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tbis  branch  of  die  art,  and  we  seldom  obaerre  more  marked 
attitudes  or  more  ezpieanye  oountenancea  Where  he  adds 
lauExdsciqpe  or  aichiieoinre  to  his  fignres,  the  former  chiefly 
eonedsts  of  rery  fimdiiDl  views  of  el2&  and  rocks,  whi<^  are 
calculated  to  charm  bj  their  noreltj;  while  his  edifices  are 
condncted  on  the  princij^es  of  the  best  perspective.  As 
Loraasio,  howerex^  has  dwelt  so  mxmk  at  length  oa  his  admir- 
abi9  dkili  both  ia  punting  and  modeUing,  it  would  be  idle  to 
^  insist  upon  it  farther.  Bat  I  oaght  to  add,  that  it  is  a  great 
reflection  npon  Yasari  that  he  did  not  better  know^  or  letter 
estimate  such  aa  artist;  so  that  foreigiiena^  who  form  tiieir 
opinions  only  from  history,  are  left  anaeqwainted  with  hia 
BModt,  aad  hare  aaildrmly  n^lected  to  do  him  jostice  in  their 
wxxting& 

Fenan's  disciples  for  a  long  period  maintained  the  manner 
of  their  master,  the  first  in  snceessioa  with  more  fidelity  thaa 
tlie  BBooad  dass,  and  the  secoad  thaa  the  third.  The  chief 
part  were  more  eager  to  imitate  his  exf^x^moa.  aad  his  &eil]ty 
tfaaa  the  ^gaace  of  his  deiE^  and  cokanng,  evea  so  far  as 
ta  fidl  iiito  the  bordering  errors  of  ae^geaoe  «id  dT  caricature* 
The  less  celebrated  scholarB  of  Qaadeazio  were  Aatoaio  La- 
aetti  da  Bognato,  of  whom  I  know  of  ao  remaining  genoiae 
prodnetioa ;  Fenao  Stella  da  Gacavaggio^  and  GioUo  Cewa 
Laiai  Yalseaaiio,  who  are  still  to  be  met  with  ia  some  of  the 
chap^  at  Yarallo.  Lomaazo,  in  the  thirty-sevooth  chapttf 
of  his  Treatise,  besidea  iJaaine^  to  c<mie  shortly  aader  coast 
derstioa,  meatioas^  as  imitators  of  Oandeazio,  Beraardo  Fer . 
rari  of  Yigevaao^  where  two  sides  of  the  cathedral  orgaa  are 
painted  by  his  haad  ;  aad  Aadrea  Solari,  or  del  Gobbo,  or 
Milaaeite,  as  he  is  called  by  Yasari  at  the  ckse  of  his  life  of 
Correggio,  ia  whose  age  he  floorished*  He  says  he  was  ^  a 
Tery  exceUeat  aad.  be»itifid  paiater,  aad  attached  to  tha 
labours  of  the  art,^  addaeimg  soaie  of  his  pictares  ia  private^ 
and  aa  Assamptioa  at  &e  Oertosa  ia  Pavia,  ia  which  Torre 
(p.  IBS)  gives  him  Saiaiao  as  a  compaaioa.  His  two  most 
distinguished  po|^  were  Gio.  Batista  della  Cerva  and  Ber- 
nardino Laaiap,  front  whom  sprung  two  brandies  of  the  same 
school,  the  Milanese  aad  that  of  Yeroelli. 

Cerva  took  up  his  abode  at  Milaa,  and  if  he  paiated  every 
picture  like  that  which  adoras  Saa  Loreajscb  representing  the 
2  K  2 
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Apparition  of  Jesus  Christ  to  8.  Thomas  and  the  other  Apos- 
tles, he  is  entiited  to  nmk  with  the  first  of  his  school,  saeh  is 
the  choice  and  spirited  character  of  the  heads,  such  the  warmth 
and  distribution  of  his  colouring,  and  so  truly  noble  and  har- 
monious is  its  effect  as  a  whole.  He  must  haye  been  deqdy 
versed  in  the  art,  though  we  possess  no  more  of  his  public 
works,  as  he  became  the  master  of  Gio.  Paolo  Lomasao  of 
Milan,  who  acquired  from  him  the  maxims  he  afterwards 
published  in  his  Treatise  upon  Pointing  in  1584,  and  which  he^ 
condensed  in  his  ^^  Idea  of  the  Tonple  of  Painting,"  printed 
in  1590>  to  say  nothing  of  his  verses,  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected with  the  same  profession. 

In  his  account  of  this  writer  Orlandi  inserted  several  erro- 
neous epochs  of  his  life,  subsequently  cleared  up  by  Bianconi, 
who  fixes  that  of  his  loss  of  sight  about  1571,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  Until  this  misfortune  he  had  continued 
to  cultivate  all  the  knowledge  he  could  derive  from  those 
times,  which  indeed  in  certain  branches  are  in  some  measuie 
undervalued.  He  took  a  tour  through  Italy,  attaching  him- 
self to  polite  letters  and  to  the  sciences,  for  which  he  indulged 
such  an  enthusiasm,  in  his  ill-placed  ambition  to  appear  a 
philosopher,  astrologer,  and  mathematician,  that  he  treated 
matters  even  the  most  obvious,  in  an  abstruse  and  often  fiJse 
manner,  as  mistaken  as  the  principles  of  the  current  astrology 
itself.  This  defect  is  very  perceptible  in  his  larger  work, 
though  being  dispersed  scantily  here  and  there,  it  is  the  moie 
easily  excused.  But  it  is  morp  serious  in  his  compendium,  or 
*^  Idea  of  the  Temple  of  Painting,"  where  it  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  point  of  view  truly  repugnant  to  common  sense.  Whilst 
engaged  in  teaching  an  art  which  connsts  in  designing  and 
colouring  well,  he  fiies  from  planet  to  planet ;  to  each  of  the 
seven  painters,  whom  he  calls  principals,  he  assigns  one  of 
these  celestial  bodies,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  metals  to  cor- 
respond. Extravagant  as  this  idea  is,  he  gave  scope  to  still 
more  strange  fancies;  so  that  with  this  method,  combined 
with  a  most  £a.tiguing  prolixity,  and  the  want  of  an  exact 
index,  his  treatises  have  been  little  read.  It  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  re-model  this  work,  and  to  separate  the  fruit 
from  the  husk,  as  it  abounds  not  only  with  much  pleasing 
historical  information,  but  with  the  best  theories  of  art,  heard 
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hem  the  lips  of  those  who  knew  both  Lionardo  and  Gauden-> 
gioy  as  well  as  with  excellent  observations  apon  the  practice 
of  the  best  masters,  and  much  critical  knowledge  relating  to 
the  mythology,  history,  and  customs  of  the  ancients.  His 
rules  of  perspectiye  are  particularly  yaluable.  They  were 
compiled  from  the  MSS.  of  Foppa,  of  Zenale,  of  Mantegna, 
and  of  Yinci  (Tratt.  p*  264) ;  in  addition  to  which  he  has 
preserved  some  fragments  of  Bramantino,  who  was  extremely 
ingenious  in  this  art  (p.  276).  By  these  qualities,  united  to 
a  certain  ease  of  6tyle,  not  so  agreeable  perhaps  as  that  of 
Yasari,  yet  not  so  mysterious  and  obscure  as  that  of  Zuccaro, 
nor  so  mean  as  that  of  Boschini ;  the  treatise  of  Lomazzo  is 
deserving  of  attention,  even  from  confessed  masters,  and  of 
their  selection  of  some  of  the  best  chapters  for  the  benefit  of 
their  oldest  pupils.  I  know  of  no  other  better  adapted  to 
furnish  youthfid  genius  with  fine  pictorio  ideas  on  every 
theme,  none  more  likely  to  attach  him,  and  to  instruct  him  how 
to  treat  questions  upon  ancient  art,  none  that  displays  a  more 
extendve  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart — ^what  are  its 
passions,  and  by  what  signs  they  are  manifested,  and  how 
they  assume  a  different  dress  in  different  countries,  with  their 
appropriate  limits ;  and  no  writer,  finally,  includes  in  a  single 
volume,  more  useful  precepts  for  the  formation  of  a  reflecting 
artist,  a  fine  reasoner,  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  Yinci,  at  once 
the  father  of  the  Milanese  school,  and  I  may  add  of  pictorie 
philosophy,  which  consists  in  sound  reflection  upon  each 
branch  of  the  profession. 

None  of  Lomazzo's  paintings  are  doubtful,  a^  the  author 
has  celebrated  his  own  life  and  works  in  certain  verses,  com> 
posed,  as  I  have  reason  to  think,  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  hours 
wholly  passed  in  darkness,  and  which  he  entitled  ^'Grot- 
tesehi/'*     His  first  efforts,  as  in  all  instances,  are  feeble,  of 

*  Can  there  be  any  doubt  whether  he  was  blind  or  not,  when  he  wro^ 
the  following  verses  :— 

Qnindi  Andai  a  Fiacenza,  et  ivi  fei 
Nel  refetorio  di  Sant^  Agostino 
La  iacciata  con  tal  historia  pinta. 
Ba  lontan  evvi  Piero  in  Orazione 
Che  "vede  giu  dal  ciel  un  gran  lenzuolo  ^ 
Scender  pien  d'  animai  piccioli  e  grandi 
Onde  U  Quadragetma  fu  introdotta,  &c. 
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whidi  kind  is  his  copy  of  Vinci's  Sapper,  which  may  be  seen 
at  the  Pace.     In  his  others  we  trace  the  hand  of  a  master 
eager  to  put  his  maxims  into  execution,  and  who  succeeds 
more  or  less  happily.      One  of  the  most  fimdam^ntal  of 
these  was  to .  considiff  as  dangerous  the  imitation  of  other 
artists,  whether  taken  from  paintings  or  eBgravings.      It 
is  cont^ided  that  an  artist  should  aim  at  becoming  original, 
forming  the  whdle  of  his  conpoffltion .  in  his  own  mind,  and 
copying  the  indiyidual  p(»iions  from  nature  and  horn  tarefh. 
This  precept,    first  denred   from    Gandeano,  was  put  m 
£(«oe  both  by  Lomaoo  and  otheis  of  his  own  time.     In  his 
pictoxes  we  may  always  diseoiror  some  original  traite,  as 
in  that  at  S.  Marco's,  wheie^  instead  of  patting  the  keys  in 
the  hands  of  S.  Peter,  according  to  the  usual  cnstom,  he  re- 
fffesa&ta  the  Holy  Child  oSeaing  them  to  him  in  a  playfol 
attitude.     His  novelty  appears  stiil  more  ccnE^uous  in  his 
lai^ge  hktories,  such  as  his  Sacrifice  of  Mekhisedeck,  in  the 
libraiy  of  the  Paauone,  a  picture  abonn&ig  with  figures,  in 
whi<^  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  equal  to  the  norelty  ai  the 
drapery,  and  the  animation  of  tibe  colours  to  that  of  the  atd- 
tudes.     He  has  added  to  it  a  combat  in  the  distance,  well  era- 
ceiyed,  and  in  good  perspective.   I  have  seen  no  other  painting 
of  his  that  dis^ys  more  knowledge.     In  other  instances  he 
is  confUsed  and  oyerloaded,  sometimes  also  extraragant,  as  in 
that  grand  fresco  painted  for  the  refectory  of  S.  AgostlnoatPia- 
o€^a,  or  as  it  is  called  of  the  Boceheltini,  which  repreasents  the 
subject  of  the  Forty  Days'  Fast     This  is  an  ideal  &ast  of 
meagre  meats,  where  the  mymmgOB  are  se^i  in  diferent  seats 
(some  of  them  portraits  dF  the  age),  with  lords  of  rank  feasting 
at  a  c^endid  bBuiquet  of  ^sAij  wMle  the  poor  are  devouring 
such  food  as  tiiey  haye,and  a  greedymanis^  struggling  wit^  a 
huge  mouthfalstiddng  in  his  throat.  The  Lord  blesses  the  ta- 
ble, and  above  is  seen  the  sheet  which  was  shewn  in  a^vision  to 
Sf.  Peter.  It  is  a  grand  picture,  calculated  to  surprise  the  eye  by 
the  exactness  with  which  the  particdar  ports  are  copied  from 
3iature,  and  with  a  delicacy  tliat  Girupeno  asserts  was  nn- 
'Cqualled  even  by  Lomazzo  in  the  works  he  executed  at  Milan. 
But  it  is  not  happy  as  a  whole ;  the  canvas  is  too  fall,  and  there 
is  a  mixture  of  sacred  and  burlesque  subjecta^  from  scriptore 
and  from  the  tav^n^  that  canaot  be  zoooncikd  or  approved. 
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L<»nazzo  gives  tke  names  of  two  MSanese  as  Ms  pupils^ 
Onslofbro  Ciooea  and  AmbrogioFigino.  He  could  not  long 
have  affoided  tkem  his  instrtLctions,  as  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote. his  Treii;ta6e9  being  then  bHnd,  thej  were  both  still  in 
eutkj  yoDth.  Hie  eommends  them  for  their  portraits,  and  the 
first  wodkl  appear  never  to  have  been  an  able  composer^ 
having  left,  perhaps,  no  other  pieces  in  public,  except  his  his* 
leries  of  8.  Cristoforo^  at  S.  Yitto^e  al  Oorpo,  by  no  means 
ezflelknt  Figino  succeeded  no  less  admirably  in  portraits, 
"whioh  he  painted  also  f<»r  princes,  widi  high  commendartion 
from  the  Oav.  Maiino,  than  in  large  compofliticms  almost  always 
lexecnted  in  oil,  and  move  distrnguLE^ied  by  the  exoellenoe  than 
by  the  nnmbo:  of  the  fignses.  8ome  of  his  {^ctures,  as  his 
S.  Amitto^o,  at  S.  £aat<ag30i,  or  his  8,  Matteo,  at  S.  Ba&ello, 
tbomgh  presenting  few  fignxes,  &il  not  to  please  by  the  graoi-' 
denr  of  ^lanieter  ezpnessed  in  the  &ces  of  those  saints ;  nor 
lias  any  other  airtist  of  Milan  approached  in  this  art  nearer  to 
CSaudenzio,  who  left  mch  juMq  examples  in  his  S.  Girolamo  and 
&  Paob.  In  works  of  s»  larger  scale,  such  as  his  AsBumptioa 
of  S.  Fedele,  and  the  very  elegant  Concedone  at  8.  Antonio, 
Jbe  also  excels.  His  method  is  described  by  his  preceptor,  in 
hiB  Treatiae  (p.  436).  He  proposed  for  his  imitation  ihe 
lights  and  the  accuracy  of  Lionardo,  the  dignity  of  Ba£Bi«llo, 
Ooireggio  8  colouring,  and  the  outlines  of  Michelangelo*  Of 
the  last  in  particular  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  imita- 
tors in  his  deogns,  which  are  consequently  in  the  highest 
jepute ;  but  ind^endent  of  which  he  is  little  known,  either  in 
collections  or  in  history,  £furiher  than  Milan.*  This  artist  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  Girohuuo  Figino,  his  contemporary,  a  veiy 
Able  painter,  aad  an  exact  miniaturist,  if  we  are  to  oredk 
Morigia.  There  is  also  ranked,  among  Lomazzo's  disciples,  a 
Pietro  Martire  8tve8i,  who  acquired  some  repatation  by  his 
<x^ee  from  lUffaeHo. 

The  other  branch  of  Ghuudensio's  scdiool,  before  mentioned, 
sprung  ffom  Bernardino  Lanini  of  Vercelli,  who  there  pro- 
duced mm&  exoeUeot  early  imitations  of  the  style  of  Gkuidencio, 

*  In  his  later  workB,  in  order  to  exhibit  hU  skiU  in  anatomy,  he  gatue 
in  to  mannerism,  which  rendered  him  hard  in  his  figures,  and  hngaid  in 
«oknsaing.  Many  piotnces  by  his  hand  have  been  etsoidulre  attiibated  to 
Michelangelo. — ^A, 
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his  master.  At  S.  Giuliano  there  is  a  Piet^  with  the  date  of 
15479  which  might  be  ascribed  to  Chiudenzio^  had  not  the 
name  of  Bemaidino  been  affixed.  It  is  the  same  with  his 
other  pictures,  executed  at  his  native  pkce,  when  still  yonng, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  distinction  consists  in  his  inferior  acca- 
raoy  of  design,  and  less  force  of  chiaroscuro.  At  a  riper  age 
he  painted  with  more  freedom,  and  a  good  deal  in  the  manner 
of  the  naturalists,  ranking  among  the  first  in  Milan*  He  had 
a  very  lively  genius  both  for  conceiving  and  executing,  and 
adapted  like  that  of  Ferrari  for  noble  histories*  The  one  of 
S.  Catherine,  in  the  church  of  that  name^  near  S.  Oelso,  is 
greatly  celebrated,  and  the  more  so,  from  what  Lomaszo*  has 
said  of  it,  being  full  of  pictoric  spirit  in  the  features  aad  the 
attitudes,  with  colouring  like  Titian's,  and  embned  with  grace, 
no  less  in  the  hice  of  the  saint,  which  partakes  of  Gnido,  than 
in  the  choir  of  angels,  which  rivals  those  of  Ghnodenzio.  If 
there  be  any  portion  deficient,  it  is  in  the  want  of  more  care 
in  arranging  his  drapery.  He  was  much  employed  both  for 
the  city  and  the  state,  particularly  %t  the  cathedral  of  Novara, 
where  he  painted  his  Sibyllo,  and  his  Padre  Etemo,  so  greatly 
admired  by  Lomazzo ;  besides  several  histories  of  the  Virgin, 
which  though  now  deprived  of  their  colour,  still  attract  us  by 
the  spirit  and  clearness  of  the  design.  He  was  sometimes 
fond  of  displaying  the  manner  of  Vinci,  as  in  his  picture  of  the 
Patient  Christ,  between  two  angeb,  painted  for  the  church  of 
Ambrogio ;  so  complete  in  every  part,  so  beautiful  and  devo- 
tional, combined  with  so  fine  a  relief^  as  to  be  esteemed  one  of 
the  xaost  excellent  productions  that  adorn  that  churoh.f 

Bernardino  had  two  brothers,  not  known  beyond  Vercelli  ; 
Gaudenzio,  of  whom  there  is  said  to  be  an  altar-piece  in  tbe 
sacristy  of  the  Padri  Bamabiti,  representing  the  Virgin  be- 
tween various  saints  ;  and  his  second  brother  Girolamo,  from 
whose  hand  I  have  seen  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  belonging 
to  a  private  individual.    Both  display  some  distant  resem- 

^  This  S.  Catherine  is  not  now  at  S.  Celso,  bnt  in  the  oratory  annexed 
to  S.  Naz2aro,  and  in  design  and  colouring  is  equal  to  Gaudenzio.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Ambrosio  are  equally  beautiful  specimens  of  his  frescos, 
which  are  highly  estimated.— A. 

f  Let  us  rather  prize  a  view  of  his  Baptism  of  Christ,  a  painting  in 
oU,  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pmacoteca.— -A. 
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Uance  to  Bernardino  in  the  natural  expression  of  the  counte- 
nances, the  former  also  in  the  force  of  his  colouring,  though  alike 
greatly  inferior  in  design.  Three  other  Gioyenoni,  subsequent  to 
Oirolamo,  flourished  about  the  period  of  Lanini,  whose  nameis 
^rerePaolo, Batista^  and  Giuseppe;  the  last  became  an  excellent 
portrait-painter.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Lanini,  two  of 
Trhose  sons-in-law  were  likewise  good  artists ;  Soleri,  whom  I 
reserye  for  the  school  of  Piedmont,  and  Gio.  Martino  Casa,  a 
native  of  Yercelli,  who  resided,  however,  at  Milan,  whence  I 
obtained  my  information.  Perhaps  the  last  in  the  list  of  this 
school  was  Yicolungo  di  Yercelli.  In  a  private  house  at  that 
place,  I  saw  his  Supper  of  Belshazzar,  tolerably  well  coloured, 
abounding  with  figures,  extravagant  drapery,  poor  ideas,  and 
no  way  calculated  to  surprise,  except  by  exhibiting  the  suc- 
cessors of  Raf^llo  reduced  thus  graduaUy  to  so  mean  a  state. 
Good  landscape  painters  were  not  wanting  in  this  happy 
epoch  in  Milan,  particularly  in  the  school  of  Bemazzano,. 
their  productions  appearing  in  several  collections,  though  their 
names  ate  unknown.  To  this  list  perhaps  belongs  the  Fran- 
cesco Yicentino,  a  Milanese  so  much  commended  by  Lomazzo, 
who,  in  a  landscape,  succeeded  even  in  shewing  the  dust 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  He  was  also  a  good  figure-painter, 
of  which  a  few  fine  specimens  remain  at  the  Grazie  and  other 
churches.  Some  ornamental  painters  and  of  grotesques  we 
have  already  noticed,  to  which  list  we  may  add  Aurelio  Buso, 
mentioned  with  praise  among  the  native  Yenetian  artists,  and 
here  again  justly  recorded  for  his  labours.  Yincenzio  Laviz* 
zario,  an  excellent  portrait-painter,  may  be  esteemed  the 
Titian  of  the  Milanese,  to  whose  name  we  may  unite  that  of 
Gio«  da  Monte  of  Crema,  treated  in  the  preceding  book  and 
deserving  of  repetition  here.  Along  with  him  flourished 
Giuseppe  Arcimboldi,  selected  for  his  skill  in  portnut,  aa  the 
court-painter  of  Maximilian  II.,  in  which  office  he  continued 
also  under  the  Emperor  Bodolph.  Both  these  artists  were 
much  celebrated  for  those  capricci,  or  fancy-pieces,  which 
afterwards  fell  into  disuse.  At  a  distance  they  appeared 
to  be  figures  of  men  and  women ;  but  on  a  nearer  view 
the  Flora  disappeared  in  a  heap  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
the  Yertumnus  was  metamorphosed  into  a  composition  of 
fruitfi(  and  foliajre.     Nor  did  these  fanciful  artists  confine 
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themselTes  to  sabjects  tak^  from  ancient  &ble ;  they  added 
others  in  which  they  poetieallj  iatroduoed  yarioiis  peraonifi- 
oations.  The  foimer  even  represented  Cttoina,  with  her  head 
and  limbs  composed  only  of  pois  and  pons  and  other  kitchen 
ntensils;  while  the  latter,  who  acqured  great  eredit  £roni 
these  strange  invention^  produced  a  picture  of  Agiseolture, 
ccmsisting  of  spades,  plooghs,  and  scythes,  with  other  appro- 
priate implements. 

Wo  bare  lastly  to  record  an  art  connected  with  the  inferior 
branches  of  painting,  scaroely  noticed  by  me  in  any  other 
place,  being,  indeed,  purposely  reserred  for  liie  Milanese 
achool,  where  it  more  particularly  flonrishedi     This  is  the  art 
of  embroidering,  not  merely  flowers  and  foliage,  bat  extensive 
history  and  fignre-pieoee.     It  had  continued  from  the  time  of 
the  Eomans  in  Italy,  and  there  is  a  yerj  raluable  specamen 
remaining  in  the  so-called  Gasula  Dittica^  at  the  Mnseo  di 
Classe  at  Bavenna,  gt  more  prc^rly  some  strips  of  it  brocaded 
with  gold,  on  which,  in  needlework,  iqppear  the  poriruts  of 
Zenone,  Montano,  and  other  sainUy  bishops.     It  is  a  monu- 
ment of  the  mxth  century,  and  has  been  described  by  the  Ab. 
Sarti,  and  afterwards  by  Monsig.  Dionisi.  The  same  onstom  of 
embroidering  sacred  walls  with  figures  would  appear,  &om  the 
ancient  pictures,  to  haye  continued  during  the  4hurk  ages,  and 
there  are  yet  some  relics  to  be  seen  in  some  of  our  8a4sristie6. 
The  most  entire  are  at  S.  Niccolo  CoUegiata  in  Fabriano, 
consisting  of  a  priest's  cope,  with  figures  of  apostles  and 
.  different  saints ;  and  a  vestment  with  mysteries  of  the  paseioii, 
worked  in  embroidery,  with  the  dry  anid  coarse  design  of  the 
fourteenth  century.     In  Yasari  we  find  freq^uent  mention  of 
this  art ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  he  prossnts  us 
wiih  many  names  greatly  distinguished  in  it  in  more  enltiyated 
ages ;  such  as  Paolo  da  Y^rona,  and  one  Niccolo  Yenenane, 
who  being  in  the  service  of  tiie  Prinee  Doria^  at  Genoa, 
introduced  Perin  del  Yaga  at  that  court,  as  wdl  as  Antonio 
Ubertini,  a  Florentine,  te  whom  we  alluded  under  his  own 
school. 

Lomazio  traces  the  account  of  the  Milanese  frmn  the  earliest 
period,  Luca  Schiavone,  he  obseryea,  carried  this  branch  to 
the  highest  degree,  and  communicated  it  to  Gir^ono  Ddfi- 
none,  who  flourished,  in  the  times  of  the  last  Duke  Sfiira, 
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whose  portrait  lie  executed  in  embroidery,  besides  several 
large  works,  among  which  is  the  Life  of  our  Lady,  worked  for 
the  Cardinal  Baiosa.  This  skill  became  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  Scipione,  the  son  of  Girolamo,  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished. His  chases  of  different  animals  were  in  great 
request  for  royal  cabinets,  a  number  of  them  being  collected 
by  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  English  king  Henry.  Marcan- 
tonio,  son  of  Scipione,  followed  the  genius  of  the  family,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Lomazzo  in  1591  as  a  youth  of  great  promise. 
This  writer  has  also  praised  for  her  skill  in  the  same  line, 
Oaterina  Cantona,  a  noble  Milanese  lady,  and  has  omitted 
the  name  of  Pellegrini,  the  Minerva  of  her  time,  only  perhaps 
because  she  had  then  hardly  become  celebrated.  Other  indi- 
Tidnab  of  this  house  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  artists. 
Andrea,  who  painted  in  the  choir  of  S.  CKrolamo,  and  a 
Pelkgrino,  his  oonan,  oelebra.ted  in  the  history  of  Palomino 
for  his  productions  in  the  Esonrial,  and  being  both  architect 
and  painter  to  ihe  royal  court  The  lady  of  whom  I  write, 
how  far  related  to  them  I  know  not,  devoted  herself  wholly  to 
her  needle,  and  by  her  hand  were  embroidered  the  great 
pallium  (vwtiBoeni)  and  other  sacred  furniture,  still  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  and  exhibited  to  strangers 
with  other  curious  specimens  of  ancient  learning  Ihd  the  arts. 
In  the  Gfuide  for  1783,  she  is  called  Antonia,  and  in  that  for 
1787  Lodovica^  unless,  indeed,  they  were  two  different  per- 
sons. In  the  fdOiowing  age  Boscfaoni  mentioned,  with  high 
/  commendation,  the  unrivalled  Dorothea  Aromatari,  who,  he 
adds,  produced  with  her  needle  ail  those  beauties  which  ihe 
finest  and  most  diligent  artists  exhibited  with  their  pencil. 
To  hers  he  unites  with  praise  the  names  of  some  other  female 
^noLbroiderers  of  the  age;  and  we,  in  mentioning  that  of 
Aroao^la  Paladini,  had  occasion  to  comm^id  her  paintings 
imd  her  needlework  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Procaccini  and  other  Fordgn  and  Native  Artists  establish  a  new 
Academy,  with  new  styles,  in  the  city  and  state  of  Milan. 

Tbb  two  series  which  we  hare  hitherto  described  have  grada- 
ally  brought  ns  towards  the  seyenteenth  century,  when  there 
scarcely  remained  a  trace  either  of  the  Yinci  or  Gaudenzio 
manner.   This  arose  from  their  hitest  successors,  who  adopted, 
more  or  less,  those  new  manners  which  were  graduaUy  intro- 
duced into  Milan  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  style.     As 
early  as  the  time  of  Gaudenzio  appeared  in  that  city  the 
Coronation  of  Thorns,  painted  by  Titian,  which  was  so  greatly 
lulmired  that  several  of  his  pupihi  came  to  establish  themselves 
there,  besides  other  foreigners.     Some  unfortunate  circnm> 
stances  alsf  occurred ;  particularly  the  plague,  which  more 
than  once,  in  the  same  century,  desolated  the  state,  and  which 
sweeping  off  native  artists,  opened  the  way  to  strangers  who 
succeeded  to  their  commissions.    Hence  Lomazzo,  at  the  dose 
of  his  Tempio,  only  commends  three  among  the   Milanese 
figure-painters,  who  then   flourished,   Luini,   Gnocchi,  and 
Bttchitto,  the   rest  being  all  foreigners.     The  attachment 
shewn  by  several  noble  families  to  the  arts,  conduced  to 
invite  them  thither,  and  in  partiealar  that  of  the  Borromea, 
which  presented  to  the  archiepiscopal  seat  of  their  country 
two  distinguished  prelates.  Cardinal  Carlo,  who  added  to  the 
number  of  saints  at  the  altar,  and  Federigo,  who   nearly 
attained  the  same  honours.     Both  were  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  of  religion ;  they  were  simple  in  private,  but  splendid 
and  liberal  in  public.     Out  of  their  economy  they  clothed  and 
fed  numbers  of  citizens,  and  promoted  the  dignity  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  of  their  country.     They  erected  and  restored 
many  noble  edifices,  and  decorated  with  paintings  a  &r  greater 
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nnmber  both  in  and  beyond  the  city,  insomuch  as  to  make  it 
observed  that  Milan  was  no  less  indebted  to  the  Borromei. 
than  Florence  to  her  Medici,  or  Mantua  to  her  Gonza^hi. 
The  Car.  Federigo,  who  received  his  education  first  at 
Bologna,  then  at  Rome,  not  only  possessed  a  decided  incli- 
nation but  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  he  also  enjoyed  a 
longer  and  more  tranquil  pcmtificate  than  Carlo,  so  aa  to 
enable  him  to  afford  them  superior  patronage.  Not  satisfied 
with  employing  the  ablest  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
in  public  works,  he  rekindled,  as  it  were,  the  spark  that  yet 
survived  of  Yinci's  academy,  instituting,  with  much  care  and 
expense,  a  new  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  He  provided  it 
with  schools,  with  casts,  and  a  very  choice  picture-gallery,^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  students,  taking  advantage  of  the 
plan  and  rules  of  the  Roman  academy,  founded  a  few  years 
before  with  his  co-operation.  The  grand  colossal  figure  of 
S.  Carlo  reflects  equal  honour  on  the  new  school  and  on  its 
founder,  being  executed  in  bronze  from  the  design  of  Cerani, 
and  exhibited  at  Arena,  the  place  where  the  saint  was  bom  ; 
a  statue  fourteen  times  the  height  of  the  human  figure,  and 
vicing  with  the  grandest  productions  of  (jFreek  or  Egyptian 
statuary.  In  painting,  however,  to  say  the  truth,  the  new 
is  not  equal  to  the  ancient  school,  though  by  no  means 
deficient  in  fine  artists,  as  we  shidl  shew.  Meanwhile  we 
must  resume  the  thread  of  our  history,  and  explain  how  the 
Milanese,  being  reduced  to  very  few  artists,  while  painters 
were  much  in  request  for  the  ornament  of  churches  and  other 
public  edifices,  greatly  on  the  increase,  were  superseded  by 
foreign  artists,  such  as  the  Campi,  the  Semini,  the  Procaccini^ 

*  He  was  one  of  the  first  in  Italy  who  collected  paintings  of  the 
Flemish  school,  which  was  then  fast  rising  into  reputation.  His  agree, 
ment  with  Gio.  Brenghel  still  exists,  who  painted  for  the  academic  col- 
lection at  Milan  the  Four  Elements,  pictures  very  often  repeated,  of 
which  copies  are  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  gallery  at  Florence,  in  the  Melzl 
collection  at  Milan,  and  in  sereral  at  Rome.  The  artist,  who  had  great 
skill  in  drawing  flowers,  fruits,  herbs,  birds,  and  animals,  of  which  he 
formed  copious  and  beautiful  compositions,  displayed  a  grand  yariety  in 
these,  and  was  no  less  admirable  in  his  high  finuh,  in  the  clearness  of  his 
colours,  and  in  other  qualities  which  acquired  him  the  esteem  of  the 
greatest  artists,  among  whom  Rubens  was  one  who  availed  himself  of  his 
talents  for  landscape,  which  he  introduced  into  his  own  pictures. 
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and  tbe  Nuroloni,  wild  introduced  new  styles,  wbile  eikheis 
wei)B  aoaght  out  in  foreign  parts  W  soiae  of  tke  citiaena  of 
Milan,  partienlarly  bj  Gerano  and  bj  Hoza.SH>n0.  Tbese 
became  tbe  inatmctecs  of  almost  all  the  Milanese  yonth,  and 
of  tbe  state;  these  oommeiicing  their  laboais  about  1570, 
wbidt  they  continued  until  after  1600,  at  l^i^^^  rose  so  supe- 
rior to  tbe  andent  sdiools,  not  so  much  in  soandnees  of  taste 
and  maximsy  as  in  the  amenity  of  their  celoms,  as  gradually 
to  extmguis^  them.  Nor  did  they  only  aim  at  teaching  new 
styles ;  some  of  them  began  to  treat  them  with  so  much  haste 
as  to  fail  into  mannerism,  horn  whiidt  period  their  school 
began  to  decline  and  speared  to  have  adopted  as  a  ma^pmi  to 
praise  the  theory  of  the  ancients,  aod  to  practise  the  haste  of 
the  modems.     Bat  let  ns  return  to  our  sdbjeot. 

I  mentioned,  not  far  back,  in  treating  of  Titum's  diflcipleB, 
the  names  of  CaUisto  da  Lodi  and  Gio*  da  Monte^  wad  I  hare 
here  to  add  that  of  ^mone  Petersano  or  Preteraszano,  who, 
on  his  Piet^  at  8.  Fedde^  iasoribed  himself  Titiani  DUctpu- 
Ituj  and  his  close  imitation  seems  te  confirm  its  troili.  He 
produced  also  works  in  fresco,  and  particularly  at  S.  Bamaba 
sereral  histories  of  8t.  PaoL  He  there  appears  to  have  aimed 
at  uniting  the  expression,  the  forediortening,  and  the  perspec- 
tiTe  of  the  Milanese,  to  the  colooxing  of  the  Yenetian  ajrtists ; 
noble  works,  if  they  were  thiMronghly  correct ;  and  if  the 
aa&or  had  been  as  excellent  in  fresco  as  in  oil-painting. 
From  Venice,  or  rather  from  its  senate,  we  trace  the  name 
of  Cesare  Danddo,  who  went  to  settle  at  Milan,  and  whose 
paintings  adorn  Taiious  palaces,  esteemed  no  less  for  their  art 
than  on  account  of  the  rank  of  Uie  noble  artist. 

The  Campi  were  among  the  most  eager  to  establish  them- 
selves at  Milan,  where  they  were  much  employed,  and  Bernar- 
dino more  than  the  rest  He  painted,  likewise,  in  the  adja- 
cent cities,  and  it  was  at  that  period  ^lat  ho  completed  for 
the  Certosa,  at  Pavia,  the  before-mentioned  altar-p^oe  of 
Andrea  Solaxi,  which,  remaining  unfinished  at  his  deactib,  was, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  completed  in  the  same  style  by 
Bernardino,  so  as  to  appear  wholly  from  the  same  hand. 
Unable  alone  to  despatch  his  commissions,  he  had  his  cactocms 
coloured  by  his  pupHs,  who  became,  like  their  master,  accurate, 
precise,  and  worthy  of  the  commendations  bestowed  upon 
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tbem  hj  Itomkzml  One  of  ihese  wm  Giofl^pe  Meda,  botk 
painter  and  architect,  ttIio  lefoeaented  upon  an  orgfoty  in  the 
Metrapolttana,  the  flgnie  of  Darid  «een  phiying  befoie  the 
ark.  Has  work  is  cited  by  Orlandi,  under  Uie  name  of 
Cario  Meda,  who,  perhaps  belongod  to  the  family  of  the 
preceding,  and  who^  as  stated  in  the  dktioiiaiy,  appeanei 
yonnger.  Few  ol  his  other  pietoxes  are  to  be  seen^  as  is 
obserred  by  Seannelli.  Another  was  DanieUo  Ciinio„  of 
Milan,  who  became  a  landscape  painter  of  great  merit ;  per- 
haps a  broiler,  or  other  relation  of  the  same  Eidolfo  Cunio^ 
who  is  met  with  in  seyenl  Milanese  collecti<ms,  and  is  parti- 
cularly celebrated  for  his  design.  The  third  was  Carlo  Urbini 
da  Crema,  one  of  the  least  eelebrated  bat  most  deserying^ 
artists  of  his  age,  and  one  whom  we  haye  oommemojEated; 
elsewhere.  Lamo  observes^  that  Bernardino  had  a  yast  maot- 
ber  oi  schoiais  and  aadstanta,  and  ficoin  hisaeoonnty  weara 
here  enabled  to  add  the  names  of  Andrea  da  Yiadana,  Gioli- 
ano  ^  Oialio  de'  Ca|ntani,  of  Lodi,  imd  Andrea  Marliano,  of 
Payia.  Perhaps^  also,  Andrea  Pellini  h^ags  to  this  list^ 
who,  though  unknown  in  his  laa^ye  city  of  Greoaona,  is  cele- 
brated at  Milan  lor  his  Descent  from  the  Gross,  placed  at 
B.  Eustorgio,  in  1595. 

Of  a  li^r  date,  appeared  at  Milan  the  two-  Semini,  froDt 
Genoa ;  both  of  whom  were  much  employed,  and  both  dis-: 
ciples  of  the  B<Mnan  more  than  any  other  style.  Ottayio^  U^ 
ddest,  instructed  Paol  Camillo  Tiandria.iii,  eaUed  II  Dnchino» 
who  was  justly  praised  in  the  Tempie  of  Lomasso  as  a  youth 
of  the  greatest  promise.  He  subsequently  jHroduoed  a  number 
of  altar-pieces,  amoug  which  was  a  Natiyity  at  S.  Ambrogio^ 
in  which,  to  the  design  and  el^panee  of  his  masteiv  be  unites 
perhiqM  »  greater  degree  of  softneseu  The  prc^essors  hitherto^ 
described  do  not  reaoh  the  era  of  the  art's  decline,  except, 
poflriUy,  in  timr  extreme  old  age  ;  insomnoh  as  to  be  fully 
worthy  of  the  praise  I  bestow. 

The  artists,  howeyer,  who  more  particularly  ^nployed  them- 
selyes  in  painting  and  teaching  at  Milan  during  this  period, . 
were  the  Proeaceini  of  Bologna.  Though  not  mentioned  by 
Lomaxso  m  hiB  Treatise,  in  tl^  year  1584,  they  are  alberwards, 
in  1590,  recorded  with  rnxuk.  hcaour  in  hisTempio ;  so  that  we 
may  in&r  that  they  became  eelebrated  dsriog  the  interyening^ 
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period  at  Milan,  where  they  afterwards  established  themaelves  in 
1 609.  Ercole  is  at  the  head  of  this  family,  whom  Orlandi,  folio  v- 
ingMalvasia^reprediBiitsiii  a  military  manner,  as  haying  lost  the 
field  at  Bologna,  where  he  could  no  longer ''  make  head  agai^t 
the  Samacchini,the  Cesi,  the  Sabhatini,the  Passarotti,  theFon- 
tana,  the  Gaiacci,  though  he  afterwards  encountered  the  Figini, 
the  Luini,  the  Cerani,  and  the  Moraszoni,  at  Milan."  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  yerify  such  an  assertion.  Ercole  was  bom  in 
1520,  as  I  gathered  from  a  MS.  of  P.  Besta,  in  the  Ambrosian 
library  ;  and  in  1590,  when  the  ^^  Temple  of  Painting"  first 
issued  from  the  press,  he  was  yery  old,  nor  did  he  oyer  exhibit 
any  of  Ins  pictures  in  public  at  Milan,  so  that  LomaEzo  ought 
to  haye  sought  subjects  for  commendation  of  him  from  Panna, 
und  more  particularly  Bologna.  Many  of  his  works  still  re- 
main there,  from  which  we  may  decide  whether  Malyaoa  and 
Baldinueci  had  more  reason  to  represent  him  as  an  artist  of 
mediocrity,  or  Lomazzo  to  entitle  him  a  yery  successful  imi- 
tator of  the  great  Correggio's  colouring,  as  well  as  of  his  grace 
and  beauty.  In  my  own  opinion  he  appears  somewhat  nxinute 
in  design,  and  feeble  in  his  colouring,  resembling  the  tone  of 
the  Florentines ;  a  thing  so  common  among  his  contemporaries, 
that  I  know  not  why  it  should  be  made  a  peculiar  reproach  to 
him.  For  the  rest  he  is  more  pleasing,  accurate,  and  exact, 
than  most  artists  of  his  age ;  and  possibly  his  oyer-diligence 
acted  as  an  obstacle  to  him  in  a  dty  where  the  rapid  Fontana 
bore  the  chief  sway.  But  this  quality,  besides  exempting  him 
from  the  mannerism  then  be^nning  to  preyail,  rendered  him 
an  excellent  preceptor  ;  whose  principal  duty  is  found  to  con- 
sist in  checking  the  impatience  of  young  artists,  and  accustom- 
ing them  to  precision  and  delicacy  of  taste.  Thus  many 
excellent  pupiLs  sprung  from  his  school,  such  as  Samacchini, 
Sabbatini,  and  Bertoia.  He  instructed  also  his  three  sons, 
Oamillo,  GKulio  Cesare,  and  Carlo  Antonio,  from  which  last 
sprung  Ercole  tho  younger ;  all  masters  of  young  Milanese 
aartists,  and.  of  *  whom  it  will  be  our  business  to  treat  in  suc- 
cession. 

Camillo  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  was  known  to 
Lomazzo,  who  describes  him  as  an  artist  distinguished  both  foi 
his  design  and  his  colouring.  He  received  his  first  instructions 
from  his  fikther,  and  often  displays  a  resemblance  in  his  Iieads^ 
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and  in  the  distribution  of  His  tints ;  though,  where  he  painted 
with  care,  he  both  warmed  and  broke  them,  as  well  as  employed 
the  middle  colours,  in  a  superior  manner;  He  studied  other 
schools,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  his  biographers,  he 
practised  at  Rome  from  the  models  of  Raffaello  and  Michel- 
angelo, besides  being  passionately  devoted  to  the  heads  of 
Parmigianino,  an  imitation  of  which  is  perceptible  in  all  his 
works.  H^  possessed  wonderful  facility  both  in  conception 
and  execution ;  added  to  nature,  beauty  and  spirit,  always 
attractive  to  the  eye,  though  they  do  not  always  satisfy  the 
judgment.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  as  he  early  threw  off  the 
reign  of  paternal  instruction,  and  executed  works  enough  to 
have  employed  ten  artists  at  Bologna,  at  Ravenna,  Eeggio,  Pia- 
cenza,Pavia,  and  Genoa.  He  was  by  many  called  the  Yasari, 
and  the  Znocaro  of  Lombardy ;  altheugh,  to  say  truth,  he  sur- 
passes them  in  sweetness  of  style  and  of  colours.  He  was  parti- 
cularly engaged  at  Milan,  a  city  which  boasts  some  of  his  best 
productions,  by  which  he  obtained  reputation  there ;  and  many 
of .  his  worst,  with  which  he  satisfied  those  who  valued  his 
name.  Of  his  earliest  works  there,  and  the  most  free  from 
mannerism,  are  those  adorning  the  exterior  of  the  organ  at  the 
Metropolitana,  along  with  various  mysteries  of  our  Lady,  and 
two  histories  of  David  playing  upon  his  harp ;  all  described 
very  minutely  by  Malvasia.  But  he  produced  nothing  in 
Milan  equal  to  his  Judgment  at  S.  Procol  di  Reggio,  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  fresco  in  all  Lombardy ;  and 
to  his  S.  Rocco  among  the  sick  and  dying  of  the  plague,  a 
picture  that  intimidated  Annibal  Caracci,  when  he  had  to  paint 
a  companion  for  it  (see  Malvasia,  p.  466).  The  pictures  pro- 
duced by  Camillb,  in  the  cathedral  of  Piacenza,  where  thia 
duke  of  Parma  had  placed  him  in  competition  with  Lodovico 
Caracci,  whose  genius  was  then  mature,  are  well  and  carefully 
executed.  He  there  represented  our  Lady  crowned  Queen  of 
the  Universe  by  the  Almighty,  surrounded  with  a  very  full 
choir  of  angels,  in  whose  forms  he  displayed  the  most  finished 
beauty.  It  was  the  part  of  Lodovico  to  represent  other  angels 
around ;  and  opposite  to  the  Coronation  the  Padri  del  Limbo. 
The  first  occupied  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the  tribune ; 
though  both  then  and  now  he  was  esteemed  by  spectators  the 
least  worthy  of  the  two.      However  advantageously  he  there 
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ftppears,  and  entitled  to  the  applause  of  Girupeno  and  otbei 
historians,  as  well  as  travellers,  he  at  the  same  time  loses  a 
portion  of  his  consequence  at  the  side  of  Caracci,  who,  by  the 
novelty  of  his  ideas,  the  natural  expression  of  his  countenances, 
of  his  attitudes,  and  of  his  symbols,  especially  in  those  angels 
opposed  to  the  more  common  conceptions  of  his  liral,  makes 
the  monotony  and  weakness  of  Procaccini  the  more  remarkable. 
CSaracci's  superior  dignity,  likewise,  in  his  figures  of  the  patri- 
archs, throws  that  of  Oamillo  s  Divinity  into  the  shade.  They 
also  executed  some  histories  of  the  Madonna,  placed  opposite 
each  other ;  and  almost  bearing  the  same  proportion  aa  we 
have  already  mentioned.  But  as  the  Garacei  were  few,  Pro- 
caccini for  the  most  part  triumphed  over  his  competitors,  fie 
is  even  now  well  received  in  the  collectkms  of  the  great^  and 
our  own  prince  has  recently  dbtained  one  of  his  Asramptioos, 
witili  Apostles  sunoimding  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  a  jNctare  full  of 
variety,  and  in  a  grand  manner. 

Giulio  Cesare,  the  best  of  the  Procaccini,  at  first  devx>ted 
himself  to  sculpture  with  success,  subsequently  attaching  him- 
self to  painting,  as  to  a  less  laborious  and  more  pleasing  art 
He  frequented  the  Oaracci  Academy  at  Bologna ;  and  it  is 
said,  that  taking  ofildnce  at  some  satirical  observations  of 
Annibal's,  lie  struck,  and  even  wounded  him.  His  French 
biographer  states  GiuHo's  birth  to  have  occurred  in  1548^ 
though  he  postpones  this  quarrel  until  1609,  in  whicb  year 
the  Procaccini  established  themselves  at  Milan.  It  must  have 
occurred,  however,  much  earlier,  as  in  1609  Giulio  was  a 
renowned  painter,  while  Annibal  was  in  his  decline,  Giulio 
Gesare's  studies  were  directed  to  the  models  of  Correggio,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  no  one  approached  nearer  to 
the  grand  style  of  that  artist.  In  his  small  pictures,  with  few 
figures,  in  which  imitation  is  more  easy,  he  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  his  original,  though  his  elegance  cannot  boase 
l&e  same  clear  and  native  tone,  nor  his  colours  tibe  same  rii^ 
and  vigorous  handling.  One  of  his  Madonnas,  at  S.  Lnigi 
de'  Frances],  at  Rome,  was,  in  fiiict,  engraved  not  long  since 
for  a  work  of  Allegri,  by  an  excellent  artist ;  and  there  are 
otJ»er  equally  fine  imitations  in  the  Sanvitali  Palace,  in 
Parma ;  in  that  of  the  Careghi,  in  Genoa,  and  other  places. 
Among    hfis    numerous    altar-pieces,  the  one  I  have    seen,. 
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wbich  displays  most  of  the  Correggio  manner,  is  at  S.  Afra,  in 
Brescia.  It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  with 
some  figures  of  angels  and  saints,  which  are  seen  gazing  and 
smiling  upon  him.  He  has  perhaps,  indeed,  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  limits  of  propriety,  in  order  to  attain  more  grace, 
Tirhich  is  the  case  with  his  Nunziata,  at  S.  Antonio,  in  Milan ; 
in  which  the  Holy  Virgin  and  angel  are  seen  smiling  at  each 
other,  a  circumstance  hardly  compatible  either  with  the  time 
or  the  mystery.  In  his  attitudes,  also,  he  was  occasionally 
guilty  of  extravagance,,  as  in  his  Martyrdom  of  S.  Nazario, 
in  the  church  of  that  name,  a  picture  attractive  by  its  har- 
mony and  its  grace,  though  the  figure  of  the  executioner  is  in 
too  forced  a  position.  Giulio  left  many  very  large  histories, 
such  as  his  F^age  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  S.  Yittore,  in  Milan ; 
and  more  in  Genoa,  where  Soprani  has  pointed  them  out. 
What  is  surprising,  in  so  vast  a  number  of  his  pieces,  is  the 
accuracy  of  his  design,  the  variety  of  his  ideas,  and  his  dili- 
gence both  in  his  naked  and  dressed  parts,  combined  at  tlie 
same  time  with  a  grandeur,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
derived  from  the  Caracci.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Maria,  at 
Sarono,  is  his  picture  of  Saints  Andrea,  Carlo,  and  Ambrogio, 
displaying  the  most  dignified  character  of  their  school ;  if, 
indeed,  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  in  common  with  the 
Oaracci,  he  acquired  it  from  those  magnificent  models  of  the 
art  at  Parma. 

To  these  two  may  be  added  Carlantonio  Procaccini,  not  as 
a  figure,  but  a  good  landscape  painter,  and  a  tolerable  hand  in 
drawing  fruits  and  flowers.  He  produced  a  variety  of  pieces 
for  the  Milanese  gallery,  which  happening  to  please  the 
court,  then  one  of  the  branches  of  Spain,  he  had  frequent 
commisflkms  from  that  country,  insomuch  that  he  rose,  though 
^e  weakest  of  the  family,  into  the  highest  repute. 

The  Procaccini  opened  schools  at  Milan,  where  they  obtained 
the  reputation  of  kind  and  able  masters,  educating,  both  for 
the  city  and  state,  so  great  a  number  of  artists,  that  it  would 
be  neither  possible  nor  useful  to  comprise  them  all  in  a  his- 
tory. They  could  boast  among  them  some  inventors  of  a  new 
slnrle,  the  same  as  the  disciples  of  the  Caracci ;  though  most 
of  them  aimed  at  observing  the  manner  of  their  masters ; 
some  maintaining  it  by  their  accuracy,  and  others  injuring  it 
2  L  2 
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by  their  over  haste.  We  reserve  the  series  of  them,  however, 
to  the  last  epoch,  in  order  not  to  disperse  the  same  school 
through  different  parts. 

The  last  of  the  foreigners  who  then  gave  instructions  at 
Milan,  was  Panfilo  Nuvolone,  a  noble  Cremonese,  of  whose 
style  we  treated  at  length  in  the  list  of  the  Cav.  Trotti's 
disciples.  He  was  a  diligent  rather  than  an  ima^native 
artist,  and  produced  no  works  of  any  extent  at  Milan,  except 
fur  the  nunneries  of  Saints  Domenico  and  Lazzaro,  where  he 
painted  in  the  ceiling  the  history  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich 
Man,  with  true  pictoric  splendour ;  which  is  no  less  apparent 
in  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  cupola  of  the  Passione. 
In  his  altar-pieces,  and  histories  executed  for  the  ducal  gallery 
at  Parma,  he  aimed  rather  at  perfecting  than  at  mnltiplying 
his  figures.  He  instructed  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and  the  two  others  are  fre- 
qiuntly  mentioned  by  different  illustrators  of  the  paintings  of 
Milan,  of  Piacenza,  of  Parma,  and  of  Brescia:  where  they 
are  also  sumamed,  from  their  father,  the  Panfili.  We  shall, 
however,  treat  of  them  more  particularly  in  the  age  during 
which  they  flourished. 

Fede  Galizia  introduced  another  foreign  style  into  Milan,  a 
female  artist,  who,  according  to  Orlandi,  was  a  native  of 
Trent  Her  father,  Annunzio,  was  a  celebrated  miniaturist, 
bom  at  the  same  place,  and  a  resident  at  Milan,  and  from  him 
perhaps  she  acquired  that  taste  for  accurary  and  finish  of  hand, 
no  less  remarkable  in  her  figures  than  in  her  landscapes ;  in 
other  points^more  similar  to  the  Bolognese  predecessors  of  the 
Caracci,  than  to  any  other  school.  There  are  some  specimens 
of  her  style  in  foreign  collections.  One  of  her  best-studied 
pictures  is  seen  at  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  where  she  painted  the 
titular  saint,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  dress  of  a 
gardener.*  This  lady  has  been  criticised  by  the  excellent 
author  of  the  Guide,  for  her  too  great  study  of  the  ideal, 
which  she  aimed  at  introducing  both  into  her  design  and 
colouring,  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  of  truth,  a  practice 
pretty  much  in  vogue  at  that  period  in  Italy.  About  the 
same  time,  one  Orazio  Yaiauo  was  employed  a  good  deal  at 

*  This  picture  is  now  in  the  I.  R.  Pinacoteca  at  Milan.^A. 
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Milan,  where  he  long  resided,  called  II  Fiorentino  from  his 
extraction.  He,  in  some  way,  came  to  be  confounded,  in 
some  of  his  pictures,  with  the  elder  Palma,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Orlandi ;  but  how,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  specimens  of 
bis  composition  at  S.  Carlo  and  at  S.  Antonio  Abate,  are 
judicious  and  diligent,  though  somewhat  feeble  in  point  of 
colouring ;  and  in  the  distribution  of  their  lights  much  resem- 
bling the  tone  of  Roncalli.  He  likewise  visited  Genoa ;  but 
neither  he  nor  Galizia,  as  I  am  aware,  left  any  pupils  at 
Milan.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two  Carloni,  noble 
fresco-painters  belonging  to  Genoa,  and  of  Valerio  Profonda- 
valle,  from  Lovanio,  who  painted  glass,  as  well  as  in  oil 
and  in  fresco,  for  all  which  he  had  frequent  commissions  at 
court. 

We  ought  here  to  add  the  name  of  Federigo  Zuccari,  an 
artist  invited  by  the  Card.  Federigo  Borromeo  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Milan,  where,  as  well  as  at'  Pavia,  he  painted,  as 
we  have  mentioned  (at  p.  412,  vol.  i.).  I  am  indebted  to 
the  polite  and  kind  attention  of  Sig.  Bernardo  Gattoni,  chap- 
lain and  rector  of  the  other  Borromean  college  at  Pavia,  for 
correcting  an  error  into  which  I  had  fallen,  from  following  the 
local  tradition  rather  than  the  written  authority  of  the  same 
Zuccheri,  in  his  "  Passaggio  per  I'ltalia,"  a  very  rare  work, 
and  which  I  had  not  seen  at  that  time.  In  it  are  described 
the  pictures  of  the  Borromean  college  at  Pavia;  and  it 
appears,  that  Zuccari  produced  no  other  besides  the  principal 
picture,  that  of  S.  Carlo,  who  is  seen  in  the  consistory  in  the 
act  of  receiving  the  cardinal's  hat ;  the  rest  being  from  the 
hand  of  Cesare  Nebbia,  who  flourished  at  the  same  period. 
In  order  to  have  them  retouched  at  leisure,  while  they  were 
left  to  dry,  the  cardinal  Federigo  despatched  the  two. artists 
to  visit  the  sacred  mount  of  Varallo,  whence  they  passed  to 
Arena,  and  next  to  the  Isola  Bella,  situated  upon  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  where  the  cardinal  joined  them,  and  where  each  of 
them  left  a  work  in  fresco,  upon  two  pilasters  of  the  chapel  at 
that  place.  There  has  since  been  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
college,  an  original  letter  of  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends to  the  then  rector,  that  Nebbia  should  be  received  into 
the  college,  and  the  sums  of  money  disbursed  to  both  entered 
in  the  books  of  account. 
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Proceeding  next  to  those  artists  who  stadied  at  other  plaoes^ 
I  shall  briefly  mention  Ricci  of  Noyara,  with  Paroni  and 
Nappi  of  Milan,  not  omitting  others  of  the  same  place,  com- 
memorated in  the  LiTes  of  Ba^lioni.  Residing  at  Rome,  they 
in  no  way  contributed  to  the  fame  of  their  native  school, 
neither  by  their  pnpils,  nor  their  example ;  and  even  at  Rome, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  added  rather  to  the  number  of 
paintings  than  to  the  decoration,  of  the  city.  Ricci  was  a 
fresco-painter,  very  well  adapted  to  the  hasty  temper  <^ 
Sixtns  v.,  whose  works  he  superintended,  and  promoted  the 
effeminate  taste  then  so  prcTalent ;  he  possessed  much  facility 
and  beauty  of  forms.  Paroni  pursued  the  manner  of  Can- 
yaggio,  but  his  career  was  short  Nappi  displays  great 
yariety ;  and  when  he  painted  in- his  Lombard  manner,  sodi 
as  in  his  Assumption,  at  the  cloister  of  the  Minerra,  with 
other  pieces  at  the  Umilti^  he  shewed  himself  a  naturalist  fiir 
more  pleasing  than  the  mannerists  of  his  time. 

There  flourished  likewise,  for  a  few  years,  at  Rome,  the  Oar. 
Pier  Francesco  Mazzuchelli,  called  from  his  birthplace  Moraz- 
zoiae.  After  practising  there  for  a  period,  from  all  the  best 
models,  whieh  influenced  both  his  mind  and  his  productions, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  Milanese  school,  in  which  he 
taught  and  succeeded  beyond  all  example,  in  improring  his  own 
style.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  compare  his  picture  of  the  Epi- 
phany which  he  painted  in  fresco  for  one  of  the  chapels  of 
S.  Silyestro,  in  eapite^  which  boasts  no  beauty  beyond  that  of 
colouring ;  and  his  other  Epiphany,  placed  at  S.  Antonio 
Abate^  at  Milan,  which  appears  like  the  production  of  another 
hand;  such  are  the  superiority  of  the  design,  the  effect, 
and  the  display  of  drapery,  in  the  manner  of  the  Yenetians. 
He  is  said  to  hare  studied  Titian  and  Paul  Yeronese; 
and  some  of  his  angels  are  painted  with  arms  and  legs, 
in  those  long  proportions  that  are  not  the  best  characteristics 
of  Tintoretto.  In  general,  the  genius  of  Morazzone  was  not 
adapted  for  the  graceful,  but  for  the  strong  and  magnificent ; 
as  appears  in  his  S.  Michael's  Conquest  over  the  bad  Angels, 
at  S.  GKo.  di  Como,  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  Flagellazione,  at 
Yarese.  In  1626  he  was  invited  to^Piacenza,  to  paint  the 
grand  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  a  work  which  was  left  very 
incomplete  by  his  death,  and  bestowed  upon  Guercino.     He 
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had  drawn  the  figures  of  two  prophetB,  which  m  any  other 
place  would  have  a|qMared  to  the  greatest  advantage,  but 
there  thej  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  his  suc- 
cessor, that  magieian  of  kis  art^  who  threw  into  it  the  whole 
enchantment  of  which  he  was  capable.  Morazzone  was  em- 
ployed for  different  oollectiona,  no  less  than  for  churches,  and , 
received  a  nmnb«r  of  commissions  from  Cardinal  Federigo, 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia^  from  which  last  he  received  his  title 
of  cavalier. 

Contemporary  with  him  flourished  Gio.  Batista  Crespi, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Cerano,  hia  native  place,  a  small 
town  in  the  Novarese.  Sprung  from  a  family  of  artists,  which 
left  specimens  of  its  genius  at  S.  Maria  di  Busto,  where  his 
grandiafcher  €Ho.  Piero,  and  Raffaello,  his  father  or  undo 
(I  am  not  certain  which),  had  been  employed.  He  studied  at 
Rome  and  at  Yenxoe,  uniting  to  that  of  painting  great  know- 
ledge in  the  art  of  modelling,  as  well  as  in  architecture; 
being,  moreover,  distinguished  for  good  taste  in  literature  and 
for  polite  aecompii^mients.  With  such  qualifications,  he  took 
the  lead  at  the  court  of  Milan,  from  which  he  received  a 
salary ;  no  less  than  in  the  great  undertakings  of  the  Card. 
Fed^go,  and  the  direction  of  the  academy.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
the  buildings,  statues,  and  bassi-rilievi,  which  he  either  de- 
signed or  executed,  but  which  are  less  connected  with  my 
subject,  he  painted  a  great  number  of  altar-pieces,  in  which 
he  at  once  exhibited,  if  I  mistake  not,  great  excellences  and 
great  defects.*  He  is  invariably  free,  spirited,  and  harmo- 
nious ;  but  he  frequently,  from  too  great  affectation  of  grace 
or  of  magnificence,  isdls  into  a  degree  of  mannerism,  as  in 
some  of  his  histories  at  the  Pace,  where  his  naked  figures  are 
heavy,  and  the  attitudes  of  others  too  extravagant.  In  his 
two  other  subjects  these  defects  are  less  apparent ;  but  he  has 
overloaded  his  shadows.  In  the  greater  part  of  his  works, 
notwithstanding,  the  correct  and  the  beautiful  so  far  abound, 

*  Cerano,  in  addition  to  the  design,  executed  the  model,  and  directed 
tlie  artistic  labours  of  the  grand  colossus  of  S.  Carlo  sopra  Arona.  The 
cartoon  of  this  monument  is  in  the  Ambrosian  library.  He  produced 
also  highly-yalued  works  in  architecture  and  sculpture ;  among  othen, 
the  facade,  in  Milan,  the  sid*  structure  of  St.  Paul's,  the  principal  open- 
ing of  the  dome,  with  the  richly-sculptured  ornaments. 
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as  to  shew  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  masters  of  his  school. 
Thus  in  his  Baptism  of  S.  Agostino,  painted  for  S.  Marco,  he 
rivals  Giulio  Cesare  Procaccini,  whose  productions  are  placed 
opposite,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  surpasses  him.  Another 
instance  occurs  in  his  altar-piece  of  Saints  Carlo  and  Ambrogio, 
and  Santo  Paolo,  where,  in  taste  of  colouring  at  least,  he  sur- 
passes the  Campi ;  and  a  third  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Rosario,  at  S.  Lazzaro,  which  casts  into  shade  the  fine 
fresco-painting  of  Nuvoloni.  He  was  particularly  skilled  in 
drawing  birds  and  <}uadrupeds,  of  which  he  composed  pictures 
for  private  ornament,  as  we  gather  from  Soprani  in  bis  Life  of 
Sinibaldo  Scorza.  He  educated  many  pupils,  whom  we  shall 
reserve  for  an  inferior  epoch,  excepting  Daniele  Crespi  of 
Milan,  who,  on  account  of  his  worth,  and  the  period  in  which 
he  flourished,  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  his  master.* 

Daniele  is  one  among  those  t&stinguished  Italians  who  are 
hardly  known  beyond  their  native  place.  He  possessed,  how- 
ever, rare  genius,  and,  instructed  by  Cerano,  and  afterwards 
by  the  best  of  the  Procaccini,  undoubtedly  surpassed  the  first, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  likewise  the  second,  though  he 
did  not  live  to  reach  the  a^  of  forty.  He  had  great  pene- 
tration in  learning,  and  equal  £Euulity  in  executing,  selecting 
the  best  part  of  every  master  he  studied,  and  knowing  how 
to  reject  the  worst.  Familiar  with  the  maxims  of  the  Caracci 
school,  even  without  frequenting  it,  he  adopted  and  practised 
them  with  success.  He  shews  this  in  his  distribution  of 
colours,  and  in  the  varied  expression  of  his  countenances  ; 
select  and  careful  in  disposing  them  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing passions  of  the  mind  ;  and  above  all,  admirable  in  catch- 
ing the  beautiful  and  devotional  spirit  that  ought  to  inspire 
the  heads  of  saints.  In  the  distribution  of  his  figures  he  at 
once  observes  a  natural  and  well-judged  order,  so  that  no  one 
would  wish  to  behold  them  placed  otherwise  than  they 
are.  Their  drapery  is  finejy  varied,  and  very  splendid  in  the 
more  imposing  characters  of  the  piece.  His  colouring  is  ex- 
tremely powerful,  no  less  in  oil  than  in  fresco ;  and  in  the 

*  Daniele  Crespi's  master,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  Cav.  Ver- 
miglio,  and  his  style  demonstrates  it ;  and  as  regards  the  best  of  the 
Procaccini,  cited  by  Lanzi  as  another  instnlfctor,  there  is  reason  to  con* 
elude  that  Crespi  was  rather  a  riyal  than  a  pupil  of  the  latter. — A. 
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Iiighly  ornamented  church  of  La  Passione,  for  which  he  painted 
liis  grand  Descent  from  the  Cross,  he  left  many  portraits  of 
distinguished  cardinals,  all  composed  in  the  hest  Titian  taste. 
'B.e  is  indeed  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  delight  in  being 
constant  rivals  of  themselves,  calling  forth  their  highest  ener- 
gies in  each  production,  in  order  that  they  may  in  some  way 
surpass  the  last ;  geniuses,  who  know  how  to  correct  in  their 
later  paintings  the  errors  they  committed  in  their  first,  ex- 
hibiting in  them  the  full  maturity  of  those  excellences  which 
they  discovered  in  their  early  attempts.  His  last  pieces,  con- 
sisting of  acts  from  the  life  of  S.  Brunone,  at  the  Certosa,  ia 
Milan,  are  of  all  the  most  admired.  That  of  the  Dottor  Pari- 
gino  is  more  particularly  celebrated,  in  which  having  raised 
himself  on  his  bier,  he  declares  his  state  of  reprobation.  What 
desperation  he  exhibits  !  what  horror  in  the  faces  of  the  be- 
holders !  Nor  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  less  excellent, 
where,  in  going  to  the  chase,  he  meets  with  the  holy  hermit, 
a  picture  upon  which  the  artist  inscribed,  Daniel  Crisptii 
Mediolanensis  pinant  hoc  templum.  ^n.  1629.  This  was  the 
year  before  his  death,  as  he  was  unhappily  cut  off  by  the 
plague  of  1530,  together  with  his  whole  fomily. 

We  may  here  add,  as  a  sort  of  corojlary  to  the  foregoing, 
the  names  of  some  other  artists  who  displayed  great  merit, 
thiough  it  is  uncertain  of  what  school  Such  is  Gio.  Batista 
Tarillio,  by  whom  there  was  an  altar-piece  with  the  date  of 
1575,  painted  for  the  now  suppressed  church  of  S.  Martino  in 
Compito.  There  are  some  pictures  by  another  native  of  Milan, 
named  Ranuzio  Prata,  at  Pavia.  These  I  have  not  seen ; 
they  are,  however,  greatly  commended  by  others.  He  flou- 
rished about  1635.  The  Novarese  also  boasted  at  that  period 
two  artists  who  were  brothers,  both  of  whom  coloured  in 
pretty  good  taste.  These  were  Antonio  and  Oio.  Melchiore 
Tanzi,  the  former  a  very  able  designer,  who  competed  with 
Carloni  at  Milan,  distinguished  himself  at  Yarallo,  and 
painted  at  S.  Gaudenzio  di  Novara  the  Battle  of  Sennacherib, 
a  work  full  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  There  are  likewise 
other  of  his  works  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  of 
Venice,  and  of  Naples,  representing  both  histories  and  per- 
spectives ;  but  of  his  bft)ther  there  is  nothing  remaining  of 
any  great  degree  of  merit. 
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SCHOOL  OF   MILAN. 

EPOCH   IV. 


The  Art  coutimiai  to  deeiine  after  tiie  time  of  Daniele  CrenpL    A  tiiiid 
AeadoBiy  is  founded  with,  a  view  of  impnwiiig  it. 

Wb  now  appioach  the  last  epocli,  which  may  be  truly  entitled 
the  decline  of  this  school.  I  recollect  heariiig  the  opinion  of 
a  good  judge,  that  Daniele  Crespi  might  be  called  the  last  of 
the  Milanese,  just  as  in  another  sense  Cato  was  pronounced 
ulHtniu  Eomanorum.  The  observation  is  correct,  so  £Eur  as  it 
applies  to  certain  geniuses  superior  to  the  common  lot,  but 
false  if  we  should  extend  it  to  the  exclusion  of  every  artist  of 
merit  from  the  period  which  it  embraces.  It  would  be 
injustice  to  the  names  of  Nuvoloni  and  Cairo,  and  seTeral 
others  who  flourished  in  an  age  nearer  our  own.  But  in  the 
same  way  as  Cassiodorus  and  some  other  writers  are  unsnffi- 
cient  to  remove  the  stain  of  barbarism  from  their  age,  so  the 
artists  we  treat  of  cannot  redeem  theirs  from  the  stigma  of  its 
decline.  It  is  the  majority  which  invariably  gives  a  tone  to 
the  times ;  and  he  who  may  have  seen  Milan  and  its  state 
would  be  at  no  loss  to  remark,  that  after  the  introduction  of 
the  Procaccini  school,  design  was  more  than  ever  neglected, 
and  mechanical  practice  succeeded  to  reason  and  taste. 
Artists,  after  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  had  become  more 
rare ;  and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  Borromeo, 
in  1631,  they  became  less  united,  insomuch  that  the  academy 
founded  by  him  remained  closed  during  twenty  years ;  and  if 
by  the  exertions  of  Antonio  Busca  it  was  then  re-opened,  still 
it  never  afterwards  produced  works  similar  to  those  of  other 
times.  Whether  owing  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  to  the 
want  of  its  great  patron,  or  to  the  abundance  of  commissions 
and  the  kindness  of  those  who  gave  them,  which  urged  young 
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axiMts  premainrely  to  make  aboitiye  efforts ;  no  school  per- 
haps, on  the  loss  of  its  great  masters,  was  filled  with  so  great 
^  namber  of  inferior  and  bad  ones.  I  shall  not  give  much 
aweonnt  of  them,  yet  must  not  omit  such  names  as  hare 
ikttained  to  some  consideration.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked 
of  the  artists  of  this  epodi,  that  though  the  pupils  of  different 
achooJs,  they  display  a  mutual  resemblance,  as  much  as  if  they 
liad  been  instructed  by  the  same  master.  They  possess  no 
<^iaracter  that  strikes  the  eye,  no  beauty  of  proportions,  no 
▼ivacily  of  countenance,  no  grace  in  their  colouring.  Their 
-vHiole  composition  appears  languid,  even  their  imitation  of  the 
bead  of  the  sdbool  does  not  please,  as  it  is  either  deficient,  or 
orerdone,  or  fells  into  insignificance.  In  their  choice  oi 
ODlours  we  detect  a  certain  resembhuice  to  the  Bolognese 
school,  to  which  th^  guides  were  not  very  much  opposed, 
though  we  often  perceive  that  sombre  cast  which  then  prevailed 
in  nearly  all  the  other  schools. 

To  this  uniformity  of  style  in  Milan,  Ercole  Procacdni  the 
younger  most  probably  contributed,  an  artist  in  whom  an 
unprejudiced  critic  will  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  the  character 
we  have  described.  But  in  his  more  studied  works,  as  we 
find  in  an  Assumption,  at  S.  M.  Maggiore,  in  Bergamo,  he 
exhibits  dignity,  spirit,  and  a  happy  imitation  of  the  Correg- 
gio  manner.  He  received  his  first  instructions  from  his  &>ther 
Oarlantonio,  and  next  from  Giulio  Cesare,  his  paternal  uncle. 
It  is  known  that  by  public  report,  by  his  insinuating  manners, 
and  by  the  family  reputation,  he  arrived  at  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration beyond  his  merit,  and  lived  till  he  reached  the  age 
of  eighty.  Hence  he  induced  many  to  follow  his  maxims, 
and  the  more  as  he  kept  an  open  academy  for  the  study  of  the 
naked  figure  at  his  own  house,  and  succeeded  his  uncles  in 
their  instructions ;  equal. to  them  perhaps  in  rapidity,  but  not 
so  well  grounded  in  the  art.  He  painted  much  ;  and  in  the 
best  collections  in  Milan,  if  he  is  not  in  as  much  request  a;s 
many  others,  he  yet  maintains  his  place. 

Two  young  artists  educated'  in  his  school  reflected  credit 
npon  it ;  Carlo  Vimercati,  who  owed  his  success  to  the  most 
pertinacious  study  of  Daniele's  works  at  the  Certosa,  which 
he  daily  visited  for  a  long  period  while  at  Milan,  and  Antonio 
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Busca,  who  likewise  employed  his  talents  upon  the  best  models 
both  at  Milan  and  Rome.     Yimercati  exhibited  few  of  his 
pictures  in  public  at  Milan ;  he  painted  more  at  Oodogno, 
and  in  his  best  manner,  as  well  as  in  a  new  one  in  which 
he  was  greatly  inferior.     Busca  assisted  his  master,  and  at 
6.  Marco  also  was  employed  in  competition  with  him.    There, 
placed  opposite  to  some  histories  by  Procaccini,  is  seen  his 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  full  of  pious  beauty,  surrounded 
with  figures  of  the  Virgin,  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  S.  John, 
who  are  all  weeping,  and  almost  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
the  spectator.   But  he  did  not  always  succeed  as  in  this  speci- 
men ;  the  gout  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  he  fell 
into  a  weak  and  abject  style,  the  result  of  mere  mechanic 
practice.     In  this  state  of  health,  I  imagine,  he  must  have 
conducted  two  holy  histories,  placed  opposite  each  other,  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Siro  at  the  Certosa  in  Pavia,  in  which  he 
idly  repeated  in  the  second  the  same  features  as  distinguished 
the  first,  so  greatly  is  an  artist  sometimes  in  contradiction  with 
himself.     A  similar  complaint  might  be  alleged,  for  a  different 
reason,  in  regard  to  the  style  of  Cristoforo  Storer,  a  native  of 
Constance.     A  pupil  to  the  same  Ercole,  he  also  produced 
works  of  solid  taste,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  S.  Martino, 
which  I  saw  in  possession  of  the  Ab.  Bianconi,  a  picture 
much  valued  by  its  intelligent  owner.     Subsequently  he 
became  a  mannerist,  and  not  unfrequently  adopted  gross  or 
common  ideas.     In  other  points  he  displays  much  spirit^  and 
is  one  of  the  few  belonging  to  that  age  who  may  lay  claim  to 
the  title  of  a  good  colourist.     I  am  uncertain  whether  Gio. 
Ens,  of  Milan,  sprung  from  the  same  school,  as  well  as  at  what 
precise  time  he*  flourished ;  I  know  that  he  was  an  artist  of 
less  talent,  whose  delicacy  often  bordered  upon  weakness,  as 
we  may  perceive  at  S.  Marco  in  Milan.     Lodovico  Antonio 
David  of  Lugano,  a  scholar  of  Ercole,  of  Cairo,  and  of  Cig- 
nani,  resided  at  Rome.     There  he  produced  some  portraits, 
and  at  one  period  made  the  tour  of  Italy.   The  city  of  Venice 
possesses  one  of  his  Nativities  at  S.  Silvestro,  conducted  in  a 
minute  manner,  that  betrays  a  disciple  of  Camillo  more  than 
of  any  other  of  the  Procaccini.     He  wrote  too  upon  painting, 
and  compiled  some  account  of  Correggio,  for  which  the  reader 
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may  consult  Orlandi  under  the  head  of  that  artist,*  or  perhaps 
in  preference,  Tiraboschi,  in  his  life  of  him. 

Next  to  the  nephew  of  the  best  Procaccini,  I  may  place  the 
son-in-law  of  one  of  the  others.  This  is  the  Cav.  Federigo 
Bianchi,  on  whom,  after  affording  him  his  instructions,  Giulio 
Cesare  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters.  He 
derived  from  his  father-in-law  his  maxims,  rather  than  his 
forms  and  attitudes,  which  display  an  original  air  in  Bianchi, 
and  are  at  once  graceful  and  beautiful  without  affectation. 
Some  of  his  Holy  Families  at  S.  Stefano  and  at  the  Passione 
are  held  in  much  esteem,  besides  some  of  his  other  pictures 
exhibiting  few,  but  well-conceived  figures.  Such  is  that  of  a 
Visitazione  at  S.  Lorenzo,  every  way  creditable  to  one  of  the 
favourite  pupils  of  Giulio  Cesare.  He  was  not  distinguished 
in  compositions  of  a  grander  character;  but  he  was  full  of 
ideas,  united  to  harmony  and  good-keeping,  and  altogether  one 
of  the  first  Milanese  artists  in  the  present  age.f  He  was 
much  employed  in  Piedmont,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
notices  of  many  artists  which  he  communicated  to  P.  Orlandi, 
.by  whom  they  were  made  public.  This  artist  is  not  to  be 
confounded  .with  one  Francesco  Bianchi,  a  friend  and  almost 
inseparable  companion  of  Antonmaria  Ruggieri.  They  painted 
together  for  the  most  part  in  fresco,  and  without  the  least 
dispute  consented  to  share  all  the  emoluments,  all  the  praise 
and  blame  they  might  receive.  They  belong  to  the  present 
age,  to  which  they  have  bequeathed  a  more  noble  example  of 
mutual  attachment  than  of  the  art  they  professed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Procaccini  disciples  sprung  from  the 
£ichool  of  Camillo.  He  had  likewise  taught  at  Bologna, 
though  his  only  pupil  known  there  is  Lorenzo  Franco,  who, 
with  his  instructions,  afterwards  became  an  excellent  imitator 
of  the  Caracci.  In  the  opinion  of  P.  Resta,  however,  his 
style  was  somewhat  too  minute ;  this  artist  resided  and  died 

*  In  the  additions  to  the  Dictionary,  made  by  Guarienti,  following  the 
article  Orlandi,  we  find  Lodovico  David  of  Lugano,  of  whose  pencil  ht 
could  only  trace  the  picture  at  S.  Silvestro  in  Venice.  This  is  one  of  the 
mistakes  committed  by  this  continuator. 

t  Federico  Bianchi,  called  II  Crespino,  employed  his  pencil  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Car.  Fred.  Borromeo;  and  in  the  Ambrosiana,  we  admire 
among  his  classical  productions  the  half 'length  figures  forming  the  Supper 
of  lionardo  to  the  Graces. — A. 
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at  Reggie.  The  soboo]  of  Camilla  at  Milan  was  always  foil, 
and  no  one  reflected  opon  it  greater  credit  than  Andrea  Sal- 
meggia  of  Bergamo,  of  whom  we  treated  in  the  preceding 
book.  Becoming  a  follower  of  Baffaello  at  Rome,  he  oc- 
casionally retnmed  to  his  native  place,  idiere  he  attracted 
admiration  bj  his  productions.  Like  the  rest,  €rio.  Batista 
Discepoli,  called  Zoppo  di  Lugano,  was  at  one  time  the  disci- 
ple of  Camillo,  but  afterwards  added  mudi  of  othe^  styles^ 
and  was  one  of  the  most  natural,  powerful,  and  rich  colourists 
of  his  time.  For  the  rest  he  is  to  be  included  in  the  rank  of 
the  naturalists,  rather  than  among  the  lovens  of  the  ideaL 
Several  of  his  pictures  are  at  Milan,  in  particular  that  of  his 
Purgatorio  at  S.  Carlo,  executed  with  mudi  ekilL;  and  he 
painted  a  good  deal  for  his  native  jdaoe  and  its  confines,  as 
well  as  at  Como,  where  he  ornamented  Santa  Teresa  with  a 
picture  of  the  titular  saint,  with  lateral  squaires,  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  altar-pieces  belonging  to  the  city.*  Carlo  Cor- 
nara  acquired  equal  reputation,  though  in  an  opposite  st;^ 
He  produced  few  works,  but  all  conducted  with  an  exqnisits 
degree  of  taste,  peculiarly  his  own,  which  renders  them 
valuable  in  coUections.f  One  of  his  best  altar-pieces  was 
painted  for  8.  Benedetto,  at  the  Certosa,  in  Pavia,  a  pictme 
now  much  defaced  by  time,  and  thete  are  a  few  others  com- 
pleted by  one  of  his  daughtere  after  his  death,  who  added  to 
them  some  original  pieces  of  her  own. 

Giovanni  Mauro  Rovere,  an  artist  who  ezohanged  the  man- 
ner of  Camillo  for  that  of  Giulio  Cesare,  was  among  the 
earliest  followers  of  the  Procaceini,  and  might  be  referred  to 
their  epoch  from  the  period  in  which  he  flourished,  did  not  his 
inferior  character,  arising  from  too  great  rapidity  of  hand, 
prevent  his  admission  into  the  same  rank.  He  had^  all  that 
fire,  which,  when  directed  with  judgment,  is  the  soul  of  paint- 
ing, but  when  abused  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  art.  It  was 
very  seldom  that  he  was  able  to  command  it»  though,  in  a 

*  If  tiM  **  Presentation  of  tbe  Wise  Men/'  at  the  I.  R.  Pinacofeaoi, 
be  examined,  the  connoisseur  will  be  better  enabled  to  appredale  thi 
judgment  of  the  author. -—A. 

f  In  Comara,  we  reco^ise  an  imitator  of  Comggio.;  l>at  w 
Arom  his  making  use  of  dark  grounds,  or  from  emplofing  too  Iktte  t 
his  paintings  arc  weak  and  pdlid. — A. 
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ISupper  of  our  Lord,  at  S.  Angelo,  in  which  he  used  great 
care,  he  obtained  correfiponding  success.  He  had  two  brothers, 
named  Giambatista  and  Marco,  who  assisted  him  in  his  labours 
both  for  churches  and  private  houses,  both  of  whom  were 
inaccurate  but  spirited.  Thej  have  left  works  in  fresco, 
besides  some  histories  in  oil,  perspectives,  battle-pieces,  and 
landscapes,  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  citj. 
I  find  that  they  were  also  sumamed  Rossetti,  and  still  betta* 
known  under  the  name  of  Fiamminghini,  derived  from  their 
father  Ricardo,  who  came  from  Flanders  to  establish  himself 
at  Milan. 

To  these  three  Rossetti,  succeeded  the  three  Santagostini, 
of  whom  the  first,  named  Giacomo  Antonio,  was  pupil  to  Carlo 
Procaccini.  He  gave  few  pieces  to  the  public,  though  his  sons 
Agostino  and  Giaeinto  were  more  inde^sitigable,  both  con- 
jointly, as  we  may  gather  from  their  two  grand  histories  at 
8.  Fedde,  and  separately.  They  were  distinguished  above 
most  of  tiieir  contemporaries,  more  ei^>ecia]ly  Agostino.  He 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  little  work  upon  the  paintings  of 
Milan ;  it  was  entitled  ^^  L'ImmortalitJi  e  Glorie  del  Pen- 
nello,"  and  published  in  1671.  Whatever  rank  a  book  with 
such  a  title  ought  to  assume  among  the  writenai  of  the  age,  it  is 
certain  that  his  pictures  exhibit  him  in  tJie  li^t  of  a  good 
painter  for  his  time,  in  particular  a  Holy  Family,  painted  for 
S.  Alessandro,  and  a  few  others  among  the  more  highly 
finished,  in  which  he  displays  expression,  beanty,  and  har- 
mony, although  somewhat  too  minute.  The  names  of  Ossaitt, 
Biffi,  Ciocca,  Ciniselli,  with  others  still  leas  celebxated  at 
Milan,  I  may  venture  to  pass  over  without  much  loss  to  this^ 
history. 

The  two  Nuvoloni,  not  long  since  mentioBed,  though  iiv- 
structed  by  their  father,  may  be  said,  in  some  way,  to  beloi^ 
to  the  Procaccini.  Thus  Carlo  Francesco,  the  elder,  early 
adopted  the  manner  of  Giulio  Cesare ;  and  in  Giuseppe  we 
everywhere  trace  a  composition  and  colouring  derived  from 
that  school.  The  former,  however,  nnpelled  bj  his  genius, 
beeaoM  a  follower  of  Gfiido,  and  so  har  succeeded  as  to  deserve 
the  name,  which  he  still  enjoys,  of  the  Guido  of  Lombardy. 
fie  does  not  abound  in  figures,  but  in  these  be  is  pleasiogoad 
graceful,  elegant  in  his  forms  and  the  turn  and  air  of  iiis  head«, 
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united  to  a  sweetness  and  hannony  of  tints  wbicb  are  seldom 
met  with.  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  at  S.  Yittore,  where  he 
drew  the  Miracle  of  St  Peter  over  the  Porta  Speeiosa,  and 
many  other  pieces  at  Milan,  Parma,  Cremona,  Piacenza,  and 
Como,  in  the  same  excellent  taste.  This  artist  was  selected 
to  take  the  portrait  of  the  queen  of  Spain  when  she  yislted 
Milan ;  and  there  still  appear  in  private  houses  those  of  many 
noble  individuals  who  employed  him.  The  faces  of  his  Ma- 
donnas are  in  high  request  for  collections,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Conti  del  Yerme,  displaying  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  which  he  has  here  perhaps 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  that  dignity  which  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  Orlandi  gives  an  account  of  his  devotional  exer- 
•cises,  which  he  always  performed  previous  to  his  painting  the 
portraits  of  the  Yirgin.  I  know  not  what  opinion  may  be 
formed  upon  this  point,  either  by  his  or  my  readers.  For  my 
own  part  I  indulge  the  same  peculiar  admiration  of  this  artist 
in  the  rank  of  painters,  as  I  do  of  Justus  Lipsius  among  lite- 
rary men,  who  though  both  seculars,  always  observed  great 
^ial  piety  towards  our  Holy  Lady ;  a  piety  that  has  descended 
from  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  church,  in  a  regular  line,  down 
to  the  elect  of  our  own  times.  His  younger  brother  painted  on 
4i  much  larger  scale ;  boasted  more  pictoric  fire  and  more  fancy ; 
but  he  did  not  always  display  equal  taste,  nor  was  exempt 
from  harsh  and  sombre  shsulpws  that  detract  from  his  worth. 
He  was  more  inde&tigable  than  Carlo,  painting  not  only  for 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  above  mentioned,  but  for  the  state  of 
Yenice,  and  many  churches  in  Brescia.  His  pictures  at  S. 
Domenico  in  Cremona,  in  particular  his  grand  piece  of  the 
Dead  Man  raised  by  the  saint,  adorned  with  beautiful  archi- 
tecture, and  animated  with  the  most  natural  expression,  are 
among  some  of  his  best  works.  They  were  apparently  exe- 
cuted in  the  vigour  of  life,  inasmuch  as  there  are  others  bear- 
ing traces  of  infirmity,  he  having  pursued  the  art  until  his 
eightieth  year,  in  which  his  death  occurred. 

I  cannot  learn  that  he  left  any  pupils  of  note.  His  brother, 
Carlo  Francesco,  however,  instructed  Gioseffo  Zanata,  ex- 
tremely well  versed  in  the  art,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Orlanai.  Under  him,  and  subsequently  under  the  Yenetiaa 
jartista,  studied  likewise  Federi£:o  Panza,  an  artist  who  begaa 
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witK  using  strong  sliadows,  which  he  improved  as  his  genius 
grew  more  mature^  He  was  well  employed  and  remunerated 
by  the  court  of  Turin.  Filippo  Abbiati  frequented  the  same 
school,  a  man  of  wonderful  talent,  adapted  for  works  on  an 
immense  scale ;  rich  in  ideas,  and  resolute  in  executing,  them. 
He  painted  with  a  certain  freedom,  amounting  to  audacity, 
which,  however  imperfect,  does  not  fail  to  please,  and  would 
have  pleased  much  more  had  he  been  better  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art.  He  was  placed  in  competition  with  Fede- 
rigo  Bianchi,  in  the  grand  ceiling  of  S.  Alessandro  Martire, 
and  with  other  fine  fresco-painters  ;  and  he  everywhere  Idt 
evidence  of  a  noble  genius.  He  appears  to  singular  advantage 
in  his  Preaching  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  at  ^urono,  a  picture 
to  which  is  afiixed  his  name.  It  has  few  figures,  but  they  are 
fine  and  varied,  with  strong  tints,  and  very  appropriate  aha* 
dows,  which  produce  a  good  effect.  Pietro  Maggi,  his  diJSciple, 
WBA  not  equal  to  him  in  genius,  nor  did  he  observe  his  mode- 
ration and  care.  Giuseppe  Rivola,  employed  for  private  persons 
more  than  for  the  public,  is  also  deserving  of  mention,  his  fellow- 
citizens  esteeming  him  among  the  best  of  Abbiati's  pupils. 

Cexauo,  though  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other  labours,  in-^ 
stmcted  many  pupils,  and  more  particularly  Melchiorre  Giral- 
dini,  with  success;  He  very  happily  caught  the  manner  of 
his  teacher,  easy,  agreeable,  and  harmonious,  but  still  inferior 
to  him  in  the  more  masterly  power  of  his  pencil.  Atlhs 
Madonna  at  S.  Celso  is  seen  a  picture  of  S.  Oaterina  da  Siena 
by  his  hand,  that  has  been  greatly  commended.  Cencno  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  left  him  the  whole  of  his 
studio.  He  engraved  in  acqua-forte  some  minute  histories 
and  batUe-pieoes  in  the  manner  of  Oallot,  and  he  instructed 
his  son  in  the  same  branch,  whose  battle-pieces  have  been 
much  prized  in  collections.  He  also  taught  a  young  artist 
of  Gallarate,  named  Carlo  Cane,  who,  devoting  himself 
at  a  more  advanced  age  to  the  manner  of  Morazzone, 
became  a  great  proficient  in  it.  He  imitated  with  some 
success  his  strength  of  louring  and  his  relief^  .in  other 
points  he  was  common  both  in  his  forms  and  conceptions.  He 
painted  some  altars,  and  in  the  larger  one  of  the  cathedral  at 
Monza,  there  is  one  representing  difierent  saints,  at  the  fee^ 
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of  w^m  is  aeGSL  the  figure  o£  a  dog»  vludi  he  iiUBerted  in  all 
bis  peces,  ev^a  that  of  Paoradise^  to  express  his  name.  He 
observed  an  ezoellent  method  in  his  frescos,  his  hist(»3es  of 
Saints  Ambrogio  and  Ugo,  wluch  be  painted  for  the  grand 
chnioh  <^  the  Oertosa  at  Pavia,  as  well  as  others^  still  retam- 
ing  all  their  original  freshness.  He  opened  sdiool  at  Milan, 
and  we  may  fovm  an  idea  of  the  chaneter  of  his  pnpils  horn 
has  own  aedtoority.  Cesace  El(»i,  indeed,  acqnized  some 
degree  of  reputation,  flov^sil  ^of  whose  ecnamental  works  on  a 
graat  scale,  have  been  made  pdblie.  He  too  had  a  sehcdar 
named  Andrea  Porta^  who  aimed  at  matching  the  manner  of 
Legmunno.  There  aoe  others  who  fq»px>aeh  the  two  best  of 
tin  Ocrani,  nameljc,  GiaUano  Poxaob^nelli,  an  srtist  of  good 
eredsit,  and  Bartokanmeo  GbneyesiBi,*  by  whom  there  remam 
weeks  peeeessing  soon  degree  ^  grondevr ;  besides  Grio.  Ba- 
tisia  Seeehi,  sorsamed  from  has  eonntiy  CaniTaggiOy  who 
painted  for  3.  Pietro  in  Geosato,  an  altar-piece  of  the  l^i- 
phany  with  his  name. 

liesaiaone  had  to  boast  a  nunenmsfirtef  pupils,  imitatora^ 
and  iM^iyists,  both  at  M^an  md  dsewhere.  The  Cay.  Fran- 
eesco  C^uio  leieeted  honxHxr  upon  this  achool,  who  having 
eomnenced  his  careen,  as  n  nmnl,  by  pntsoing  hie  master's 
footsteps,  afterwaida  changed  his  nuraner  on  meeting  with 
better  models,  which  he  stadied  at  Rome  and  Yaaioe.  He 
also  worked  on  a  great  seale,  and  eoknred  with  effect,  milted, 
htm^vm,  to  a  delicacy  of  hand  and  grace  of  expreeraon,  alto- 
gether forming  a  style  itet  sarprises  ns  by  its  novelty.  His 
pictures  of  the  four  saints,  founders  of  tibe  church  at  S.  Tit- 
tece,  of  his  S.  Teresa  swooning  with  celestial  iove  at  S.  CSario, 
his  S.  Sarerio  at  Bkxvl,  rarious  por<KPaitsin  the  l^tian  mamii«', 
and  other  peees,  public  and  priTale,  at  HKlan,  at  Tnrin,  and 
einewhere,  entitle  him  to  rank  hi^  in  the  art,  thoagh  he  is 
not  always  free  fpom  the  re{m)ach  of  sombie  eelonring. 
MomflOKme  derived  some  credit  from  the  two  brothers  Giosdfo 
wad  Stefono  Danedi,  more  commonly  called  the  MentaltL 
The  fiwt,  after  being  instraeted  by  him  in  the  93% 

*  I  thus  named  him  in  the  fonner  edition,  became  all  other 
bad  BO  done  before  me,  but  las  family  name  was  Roverioy  and  Ids  sar- 
nune  Oenoreiiiio.    See  Uie  first  kidex. 
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more  refined  in  his  taste  under  Guido  Beni,  of  wbose  style  he 
sufficiently  partakes,  as  we  may  perceive  in  his  Slaughter  of 
the  Innocents  at  8.  Sebastiano,  and  in  his  Nunsdata  its  oom- 
panicm.  Stefano  i^requented  no  foreign  schools  that  I  know  of^ 
though  he  did  not  wholly  confine  himself  to  Morazzone's 
manner,  rather  aiming  at  refining  it  upon  the  example  «f  his 
brother,  and  painting  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  study 
tbat  he  did  sot  find  recommended  by  the  taste  of  his  times. 
His  martyrdom  of  Si  Giustina,  which  he  produced  for  S.  Maria 
in  PedoBe,  forms  a  specimen  of  this  r^neioent,  while  it  is 
moreoyer  exempt  frotn  tha^  eold  and  languid  tone  witi<^ 
diminifilkes  the  ¥al»e  of  his  other  works.  One  of  those  artiertitf 
mo0t  attached  to  Morazzone's  style,  and  who  nearest  approadies 
lam  in  the  boldness  of  his  penal,  is  the  Car.  Isidoro  Biaachi, 
otherwise  called  Isidoro  da  Oampione,  a  better  fresco  than  oil 
painter,  from  what  we  gather  at  the  ehurch  of  8.  Ambrosio  at 
Jlfikui,  and  int^hers  at  Oomo.  He  was  selected  by  the  duke 
of  Savoy  to  oemplete  a  large  hall  at  Riroli,  left  imperfect  by 
the  deo^kse  of  Pier  Francesee.  There  he  was  declaied  painter 
to  the  ducal  court  in  1631. 

About  the  same  period  flourished  at  Como,  bendes  the 
Bofitini,'*  the  two  broilters  Gio.  Paolo  and  Gio.  Batista  Reoehi, 
-whose  Mei  merit  was  in  painting  frescos,  dtsci^ieB  likewise  ef 
Morazzone.  These  artists  .decorated  8.  Giovanni,  and  other 
churches  of  their  native  place,  two  chapels  at  Yarese,  with 
offers  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  second  of  tiiem  also  became 
eminent  beyond  the  state,  particularly  at  8.  Carlo  in  Turin, 
where  he  is  plaeed  near  his  master.  His  style  is  w^d  and 
strong,  his  colouring  fordble,  and  in  the  skill  of  his  Ibreshort- 
eningon  ceilings,  he  yields  to  very  few  of  his  day.  FSaeta,  iii 
liis  Guide  for  Bergamo,  has  deservedly  praised  him  on  this 
seore,  when  speaking  of  a  Santa  Grata,  seen  risings  mto 
heaven,  a  wcH'k,  he  observes,  that  is  admirably  delightful.  In 
some  ci  the  chambers  of  the  Yeneria,  at  Turin,  he  was  assisted 
by  one  Gio.  Antonio,  his  nephew.  The  Milanese  Ghiide  men- 
tions several  other  artists,  apparently,  judging  from  their  style, 

*  Benedetto  Crefpi,  who  poaieMed,  acoording  to  Orlandi,  a  maimer  at 
cynce  itrong  and'  elegant,  with  Antonio  Maria,  his  son  and  pupil,  and 
Fietro  Bianchi,  to  whom  he  left  his  designs,  kJl  three  called  Bustini. 
2  M  2 
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instraoted  by  the  preceding,  such  as  Paolo  Caccianiga,  Toin- 
maso  FonnentL,  and  Giambatista  Pozzi. 

Whilst  the  Milanese  school  Tvas  thus  hastening  to  its  close, 
and  no  longer  afforded  masters  of  equal  promise,  either  to  the 
first  or  second  of  its  series,  its  youth  were  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  richer  and  more  genuine  sources,  and  at  this  period 
began  to  disperse  in  search  of  new  styles.  I  omit  the  family 
of  the  Cittadini,  which  established  itself  at  Bologna,  or  to  say 
truth,  I  reserve  it  to  its  own  schooL  Stefano  Legnani,  called 
II  Le^anino,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  £Etther  Oris- 
toforo,  a  portrait-painter,  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
artists  in  Lombai^y  towards  the  beginning  of  this  centazy, 
having  studied  the  schools  of  Cignani  at  Bologna,  and  Maratta 
at  Rome.  In  either  of  these  cities  he  would  have  been  esteem- 
ed one  of  the  best  disciples  of  these  two  masters,  had  he  left 
there  any  of  his  productions ;  although  in  the  course  of  time  he 
fell  into  a  degree  of  mannerism.  He  is  tasteful,  sober,  luid 
judicious  in  his  compositions,  with  a  certain  strength  and  clear- 
ness of  colouring,  not  common  among  the  disdples  of  Maratta. 
He  became  £unous  for  his  fresco  histories,  which  are  aeen  at 
&  Marco  and  at  S.  Angiolo,  where  there  is  also  one  of  his 
battles,  which  is  won  by  the  protection  of  St.  James  the 
ApoBtle,  which  shews  a  pictoric  fire  equal  to  handling  the  most 
difficult  themes.  He  left  too  a  variety  of  works  in  Genoa^ 
Turin,  and  Piedmont,  besides  his  painting  of  the  cupola  at 
Novara,  in  the  church  of  S.  Gaudenzio,  than  which  he  pro- 
duced nothing  more  truly  beautifuL 

Andrea  L^zani,  after  receiving  the  instructions  of  Scara- 
muccia,  pupil  to  Guide,  who  remained  for  some  period  at 
Milan,  passed  into  the  school  of  Maratta  at  Rome.  But  his 
genius  finally  decided  him  to  adopt  a  less  placid  style,  and  he 
began  to  imitate  Lanfranco.  His  best  productions,  as  it  has 
been  observed  of  others,  are  those  which  on  his  first  return 
from  Rome  he  executed  in  his  native  place,  while  still  fresh 
from  the  Roman  maxims  and  the  Roman  models.  A  proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  his  S.  Carlo  Beatified,  which  on  certain  days  is 
exhibited  along  with  other  pictures  in  the  capital.  He  painted 
also  a  fine  piece  for  the  Ambrosian  library,  representing  the 
actions  of  Cardinal  Federigo,  in  which  there  is  a  rich  display 
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of  imagination,  of  cUapery,  and  good  effect  of  chiaroscuro.  He 
is  for  the  most  part  praised  on  account  of  his  &cility,  and  the 
boldness  of  his  hand.  He  died  in  Germany,  after  being  hon- 
oored  with  the  title  of  Cavalier,  and  left  no  better  pupil  behind 
him  in  Italy  than  Ottavio  Parodi,  who  resided  for  a  long 
period  at  Rome,  and  is  mentioned  with  commendation  by 
Orlandi.  From  Rome  also,  and  from  the  school  of  Giro  Ferri, 
Ambrogio  Besozzi  returned  to  Milan,  in  order  to  study  the 
Cortona  manner  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Maratta.  But  he 
chiefly  employed  himself  in  ornamental,  rather  than  historic 
painting,  though  very  able  in  the  last  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  his  S.  Sebastian,  at  S.  Ambrogio.  He  studied  Pagani  at 
Venice,  and  likewise  taught  there,  boasting  the  celebrated  Pel- 
legrini as  one  of  his  disciples.  Zanetti  remarks  that  he  intro* 
duced  into  the  academies  of  that  city  a  new  taste  of  design 
for  the  naked  figure,  somewhat  overstrained,  indeed,  but  of 
good  effect.  He  left  there  a  few  pieces  in  public,  and  returned 
to  close  his  days  in  Lombardy.  The  churches  and  coUectiona 
of  Milan  abound  with  his  pictures,  and  there  are  others  in  the 
Dresden  gallery. 

Pietro  Gilardi  passed  from  his  native  school  into  that  of 
Bolognsb,  and  there,  under  Franceschini  and  Giangioseffo  del 
Sole,  greatly  improved  himself.  His  style  is  clear,  easy,  har- 
monious, and  adapted  to  adorn  cupolas,  ceilings,  and  magni- 
ficent walls,  as  appears  in  the  refectory  of  S.  V ittore  at  Milan, 
where  his  works  do  him  credit.  At  Yarese  he  completed  the 
chapel  of  the  Assumption,  after  the  cartoons  of  Legnanino,  who 
died  before  it  was  finished ;  and  a  few  of  his  own  workis  left 
imperfect  by  death  were,  in  their  turn,  continued  and  finished 
by  the  Cav.  Gio.  Batista  Sassi. 

The  style  of  this  artist,  who  had  assiduously  employed  him- 
self under  Solimene  in  Naples,  is  tolerable  in  regard  to  design. 
Though  he  painted  for  several  churches  in  Pavia,  and  at  Milan, 
he  acquired  most  reputation  from  his  small  pictures,  intended 
for  private  ornament.  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  introduced 
into  these  parts  those  greenish  tints  in  colouring,  which,  from 
Naples,  spread  through  different  schools,  or  whether  it  came 
by  way  of  Turin,  where  one  Corrado  Giaquinto  was  employed 
in  drawing  figures,  and  in  painting.  Such  method,  however, 
did  not  here  displease.      Gioseffo  Petrini  da  Carono,  x)upil  to 
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Prete  of  Gknos,  kaa  earned  h  to  its  li^best  poiai,  whSe  Pieio 
Magatti  of  Tarese  is  not  wkoUj  free  from  it,  who  flonrii&ed 
Yerj  reoently ;  both  were  lepsted  good  artisis  according  to 
their  time.   Nor  eonld  so  great  a  cit  j  Be  in  want  of  some  Ye- 
netian  disciples,  who  have  distingoielied  then^sdves  in  our 
own  times ;  we  beluld  some  imitations  of  Piazzetta,  and  some 
of  Tiepolo,  in  a  few  of  the  dknrches^  it  being  usnal  with  jonng 
artiats  to  follow  liiing  masters  in  laeratiye  praetice,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  deceased,  whose  emolomevts  are  past.     We  onght 
here  te  insert  the  name  of  an  eminent  Milanese,  who  r^eeted 
hoBonr  om  his  natire  state  in  foreign  parts.     This  was  Fran- 
cesco Cacdamga,  well  known  at  Rome^  thongh  little  among  his 
own  eoanttjmeB.     HariBg  Seated  of  him,  howoTer,  m  the 
Beman  school^  I  AaSi  merely  recall  his  memory  and  merits  to 
mj  readers.     Neitiier  mnist  I  omit  his  contemporary,  Antonio 
Cucchi,  who  remamed  at  Mikn,  not  as  his  eqoal,  bnt  because 
he  became  eminent  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Eomans,  for  the  djUi- 
genee,  if  not£or  die  s|»rit  of  his  pencil.    Nor  i^taH  I  pass  over 
FerdioBBdo  Pcnrta,  distinguie^ed  for  a  number  of  pictures,  cour- 
ducted  in  imitation  of  Correggio  ;  an  artist,  hcrweTer,  too  in- 
constant and  vneqnal  to  himself.     These  names  will  suffice  for 
tiie  psesent  epoch,  which  produced,  indeed,  others  of  some  note, 
hut  not  kii0W&  beyond  Ihe  confines  of  their  own  state.   Such 
works  as  the  PiUurs  tT  ItaUa^  and  the  Nnova  Gutda  di 
Mikmoy  win  furnish  the  curious  with  information  respecting 
ihem,  wtil  some  fiBD*tiMir  accounts  of  them  be  presented  to  the 
pohliic. 

From  the  period,  when  the  capital  begaa  to  encourage  the 
IsnigB  Bcfaoohi  preferably  to  her  own,  the  cities  of  the  state 
followed  the  example,  in  particular  that  of  Pavia,  which,  during 
this  huit  centuy,  has  had  to  boast  more  professors  than  any 
other  state:  Yet  mme  of  these  modems  are  much  known 
bc^nd  the  precincts  of  ihetr  natire  place.  Carlo  Soriani,* 
howcrer,  desenred  to  be  better  known,  an  artist  who  painted 
f&r  the  cathedral  his  picture  of  the  Bosario,  accompanied  by 
filfeeen  mysteries,  an  elegant  production  in  the  taste  of  Soiaro. 
The  series  of  the  artists  alluded  to  begins  with  Carlo  Sacchi, 
who  is  said  by  Orlandi  to  hare  been  taught  by  Rosso  <rf  Pavia^ 

*  He  »  €tna  eaBed  by  Bartofi. 
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b«t  most  prolnblj  by  Carla^tonio  Rossi,  a  Milanese,  who 
psmied  for  the  cathedral  of  Payia  bis  S.  Siro,  and  two  latisnd 
pieces  in  tbe  best  Procaccini  taste,  and  is  described  in  tbe 
Albeecedario  as  an  ecoentnc  man,  tbongb  well  Tersed  in  bis 
srt.  Sacchi  eontinned  bis  stadies  at  Rome  and  Venice,  and 
wben  be  wisbed  to  imitate  Panl  Teronese,  as  in  bis  Miracle 
ti  tbe  ]>ead  resuscitated  bj  B.  Jae<^,  which  is  placed  at  tbe 
Osserranti,  be  soeoeeded  admirabl  j,  shewing  himself  a  good 
colenrist,  splendid  in  ornament,  spirited  in  attitnde,  except  that 
m  Hbem  be  is  somewhat  extrayagant  and  affected.  He  sup- 
pMed  different  collecticms,  and  I  saw  an  Adam  and  Ere  by 
bim  in  possession  of  tbe  Cav.  Bran^Sa  at  Payia,  entitled  to  a 
]^aoein  that  fine  collection.  It  s  donbtfnl  whether  Gio. 
BaiislaTassinari  ongbt  to  be  ranked  among  bis  fellow-disci- 
ples if  we  only  regard  the  period  in  wbiek  he  flonrisbed.  Bnt 
we  may  with  more  certainty,  npon  Orkndi's  anthority,  pro- 
nowMse  Caiio  Bersoiti  to  bare  been  bis  piipil,  an  excellent 
artist  in  ii^^or  bnmebes^  to  which  be  eonfised  himself.  Tom- 
maso  Gatti,  together  with  Bernardino  Cierai,  were,  howoTer, 
bis  best  pnpili^  tbe  first  of  ^pdiom  pursued  bis  stadies  at  Yenice, 
tbe  second  at  Borne,  and  both  saeceeded  at  leaat  as  practical 
artists.  Gatti  nsHveted  Mareantonio  Pellini,  and  then  cod- 
signed  him  to  the  at^faeole  of  YeDiee  and  Bologna^  wbicb  did 
not  carry  bim  berytwd  tbe  spbeie  of  bia  master.  CSceri  was 
saeeeeded  by  bis  disei]^e  Gio«eft>  Qrastona,  who,  embaed  with 
!R<«ian  ervdition^  becamie  a  painter  of  figares  and  of  landscapes 
in  that  <ktr,  of  which  a  number  may  be  seen  at  Paria.  AnKmg 
the  latest  are  Pierantomo  Barbieri,  pupil  to  Bastiano  Bicci, 
and  Carlsntonio  BiaBcibi,  a  cKsciple  of  the  Boaan  manner. 
The  aitiats  whom  I  bare  described  almost  in  a  series,  have 
filed  all  tbe  cbraiches  of  Pavia,  theogfa  many,  with  their 
xespeetire  paintings  and  their  fnac^s^  conferring  additional 
nofir^^  petbaps;^  but  Httk  additioaal  sj^eadear  npon  their 
satire  state;  vbA  bo  one  visits  Paria  ahegether  <m  their 
aecoDat 

Others  also  bekmging  to  tbe  state  and  its  yicmity,  about 
tiie  time  of  Saeebi,  quilted  their  natire  place,  and  became 
ceMiated  ia  other  quarters ;  as  M ola^  of  tbe  state  of  Como, 
of  whom  we  bare  treated ;  aad  Pietro  de'  Pietri,  wboy  bona 
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in  the  NoYBxesey  studied  and  died  at  Rome,  where  he  has  been 
commended  by  us  in  the  school  of  Maratta.  Antonio  Saechi, 
also  a  native  of  Como,  acquired  his  knowledge  at  Rome, 
whence  returning  into  Lombardj,  he  undertook  to  paint  a 
cupola  for  his  native  place,  but  fixing  on  too  high  a  point  <^ 
perspective,  he  made  his  figures  so  gigantic  that  he  broke  his 
heart  and  died.  From  Como  likewise  sprung  one  Fra  Ema^ 
nuele,  of  the  order  of  the  Minor!  Riformati,  whose  name  is 
incorrectly  inserted  by  Orlandi  in  the  ^^  Abbeccedario,"  as  a 
self*taught  painter.  The  fact  is,  that  on  being  sent  to  reside 
at  Messina,  he  became  a  pupil  to  Silla,  and  improving  the 
feeble  manner  he  had  acquired  in  his  native  town,  he  decorated 
a  number  of  places  belonging  to  his  order,  both  in  Rome  and 
Sicily,  in  a  better  taste.  There  are  two  of  his  pictoies  at 
Como,  at  the  Riformati;  a  Supper  in  the  refectory,  feebly 
executed  in  the  style  of  the  declining  school  of  Milan,  and  a 
Piet^  in  the  church,  wfth  different  saints,  in  a  better  manner ; 
such  is  the  advantage  of  practice,  reflection,  and  good  guidance 
even  at  a  mature  age. 

This  epoch  produced  a  fine  perspective  painter,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  under  the  Roman  sdiool,  in  which  he  studied 
and  left  some  works.  This  is  Gio.  Ghisolfi,  a  pupil  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  who,  on  his  return  to  Milan,  besides  his  architec- 
tural pieces,  which  were  esteemed  among  the  very  first,  devoted 
himself  to  large  histories  and  altar-pieces,  and  executed  frescos 
in  a  good  taste  for  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and  the  Santuario  of 
Yarese.  He  was  followed  with  success  by  one  of  his  nephews^ 
Bernardo  Raochetti,  whose  perspectives,  no  less  than  those  of 
Clemen te  Spera,  are  frequently  met  with  in  collections.  Tone 
makes  mention  also  of  a  native  of  Lucca,  who  succeeded  in 
perspective  and  in  figures,  named  Paolo  Pini.  I  have  seen 
only  of  his  a  history  of  Rahab,  at  S.  Maria  di  Campagna,  at 
Piacenza,  of  which  the  architecture  is  very  fine,  the  figures  light 
and  touched  with  a  spirited  hand.  In  extensive  works  of  orna- 
mental fresco,  Pier  Francesco  Prina  is  commended  by  Orlandi, 
with  the  two  Mariani,  Domenico  and  his  son  Gioseffi>.  The 
father  remained  stationary  at  Milan,  and  educated,  among 
other  pupils,  CasteUino  da  Monza ;  but  the  son  visited  Bologna, 
and  there  succeeded  in  improving  his  paternal  manner  so  as  to 
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distinguish  himself  throughout  Italy  and  Gennany.  These 
names  will  suffice  to  give  a  view  of  a  period,  not  remarkable 
for  the  best  taste  in  this  species  of  painting* 

Fabio  Ceruti  was  a  landscape  painter  of  some  repute  in  the 
style  of  Agricola  his  master.  His  pictures  are  pretty  numerous, 
both  throughout  the  city  and  the  state.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  one  Perugini,  recorded  by  the  Cav.  Batti,  in  his  life  of  Ales- 
sandro  Magnasco  of  GeHoa,  called  Lisandrino.  The  latter, 
educated  in  the  school  of  Abbiati,  and  a  long  time  resident  in 
Milan,  added  to  the  pictures  of  Perugini,  of  Spera^  and  other 
a>rtist8,  small  figures  of  such  merit  as  will  be  entitled  to  a  par- 
ticular description  in  Ins  native  school! 

In  compoffitions  of  a  minor  branch,  wholly  executed  by  him-> 
self,  Magnasco  may  be  pronounced  an  able  artist,  especially  in 
those  diminutive  pieces  on  the  Flemish  scale,  consisting  of  child* 
ish  scenes  and  representations  of  a  popular  cast,  with  which  he 
decorated  many  collections*  He  also  opened  school  at  Milan, 
and  was  imitated  by  Coppa  and  other  artists,  though  Bastiano 
Bicci  approached  him  the  nearest  of  any,  possessing  a 
wonderful  versatility  of  genius  in  respect  to  imitation.  In  a 
similar  taste  Martino  Cignaroli  painted  at  Milan,  who  had 
acquired  at  Yerona  and  at  the  school  of  Oarpioni,  singular  skill 
in  conducting  pictures  for  private  cabinets.  He  established 
himself  together  with  Pietro  his  brother  and  his  family,  in  this 
his  new  abode,  where  he  had  a  son  named  Scipione,  who 
became  a  good  landscape  painter  at  Rome,  and  subsequently 
flourished  at  Milan  and  at  Turin. 

About  the  year  1700  Lorenzo  Comendich  established  him- 
self in  the  former  of  these  cities,  an  artist  already  recorded  in 
this  work  among  the  disciples  of  Monti.  In  the  residence  of 
the  Baron  Martini,  his  patron,  he  produced  a  variety  of  works, 
the  most  commended  among  which  wa«  his  Battle  of  Luzzara, 
won  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  is  said  to  have  beheld  it,  a^s  repre- 
sented by  this  artist,  with  singular  pleasure. 

In  pictures  of  herds  of  animals  of  every  kind,  more  perhaps 
than  for  his  human  figures,  Carlo  Cane  rose  into  some  repute. 
Orlandi  likewise  greatly  commends  Angioimaria  Crivelli  in 
the  satne  branch,  though  I  have  seen  nothing  from  his  hand 
entitling  him  to  so  much  eulogy.  At  Milan  this  artist  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Crivellone,  in  distinction  to  his  son 
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Jacopb,  whose  primcipai  merit  lay  in  bis  drawings  of  birds  and 
fishes.  He  was  m«eh  emplojed  by  the  court  of  Parma,  and 
died  in  1760.  Still  neaicr  vsin  point  of  time  is  Londonio, 
an  artist  also  of  some  rtfoaie  for  hu  herds  cf  cattle :  his  ratal 
and  pastoral  liews  aro  iai  pMBcsdon  of  the  Counts  Grep^,  an^. 
other  noble  honies.  At  Como  flourished  obb  Mademo,  wh  jse 
skill  oonsBted  in  diawin^  all  kind  of  kstefaen  fiunitase,  in 
the  taste  of  the  Rama.ni,  with  wboot  less  experieaeed  jtidges 
are  apt  to  conAnifld  him.  I  haTe  aeeri  aereral  small  pietares 
by  bun  in  possession  of  the  Connts  Giovio,  tfiat  display  great 
beaatj.  ;  He  "was  alsp  a  fine  flower-painter,  thoo^  he  was 
here  surpassed  by  Mari(S  de'  Crespiai,  one  of  his  p^ile,  whose 
pEoduclioB^  aie  intenpersed  t^ronghoot  his  own  and  iha  adja- 
cent citieB.  Of  some  other  ariisiB  of  iaf etior  note  I  haf«  gi^ea 
aoeonnts  in  diffident  plaoes. 

It  remuas  for  me  to  mention  a  tiuid  academy  whidi  was 
founded  at  Milan  177Sf  by  that  distingnished  princess  Maria 
Theresa,  and  wkich  Was  a&erwanLs  invariably  aaeouragod  by 
new  benefjEustions  from  her  two  sons,  the  empennv  loo^h  and 
Leopold,  and  by  their  ancoeflsor  to  the  empire,  Francb  II., 
who,  amidst  ail  the  distcaetions  of  war,  is  not  unwindfa]  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  fine  axts.  The  oonpiete  iastitntietts  of 
whidi  this  academy  had  to  boaat,  OTon  in  its  oidaet,  are  do- 
scribed  in  a  conq^adious  nuanor  by  its  accamplished  eecietaiy, 
in  his  work  entitled  Uie  New  Ghiide,  already  fieqn^itly  cited. 
In  this  we  find  an  account  of  the  number,  the  variety,  and 
the  merit  of  the  different  professoors ;  tlie  coUectionB  of  mod^ 
of  designs^  of  prints,  and  of  bodes,  whkh  axe  tiiem  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  students  ;  to  which  he  adds  liie  methods 
of  edncation  there  inonkated,  to  the  gseat  benefit  of  the 
nation,  which  has  already,  for  some  time  past,  been  embued 
with  a  more  lefinod  tuste,  and  diqslayed  a.  naofo  extended 
cultivation. 
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